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THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


was organized in 1867. Though having its headquarters in Boston, it is 
a national organization, and has members and officers in various States 
of the Union. It has the following 


CONS TITUTICRS 


I. This organization shall be called the Free Religious Association. 


II. The objects of this Association are to encourage the scientific study of 
religion and ethics, to advocate freedom in religion, to increase fellowShip in 
spirit, and to emphasize the supremacy of practical morality in all the relations 
of life. All persons sympathizing with these aims are cordially invited to 
membership. 


III. Membership in this Association shall leave each individual responsible 
for his own opinions alone, and affect in no degree his relations to other asso- 
ciations; and nothing in the name or Constitution of the Association shall ever 
be construed as limiting membership by any test of speculative opinion or be- 
lief,—or as defining the position of the Association, collectively considered 
with reference to any such opinion or belief,—or as interfering, in any other 
way, with that absolute freedom of thought and expression which is the natural 
right of every rational being. Any person desiring to codperate with the Asso- 
ciation shall be considered a member, with full right to speak in its meetings ; 
but an annual contribution of one dollar shall be necessary to give a title to 
vote,—provided, also, that those thus entitled may at any time confer the 
privilege of voting upon the whole assemby, on questions not pertaining to the 
management of business. 


IV. The officers of the Association shall be a President, twelve Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, an Assistant Secretary, a Treasurer, and twelve 
Directors. ‘They shall be chosen by ballot at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation; and the President, Vice-Presidents, Secretaries, and Treasurer shall 
hold their offices for one year, or until their successors be chosen. The Directors 
shall be chosen for four years, and, at the expiration of that term, shall not be 
eligible for reélection until after two years. One-fourth of their number shall be 
chosen annually; but, at the annual meeting of 1882, the full number of twelve 
shall be chosen in sections of three respectively for one, two, three, and four 
years. The President, Secretaries, Treasurer, and Directors shall together 
constitute an Executive Committee, intrusted with all the business and interests 
of the Association in the interim of its meetings. They shall have power to fill 
any vacancies that may occur in their number, or in the list of Vice-Presidents 
between any two annual meetings. Six members of the Executive Committee 
shall constitute a quorum. 


Vv. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in the City of 
Boston, on Thursday of what is known as ‘‘ Anniversary Week,” at such place 
and with such sessions as the Executive Committee may appoint, of which at 
least one month’s previous notice shall be publicly given. Other meetings™and 
conventions may be called by the Committee, according to their judgment, at 
such times and places as may seem to them desirable. f 


vi. These Articles may be amended at any Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, by a majority vote of the members present, providing public notice of 
the amendment has been given with the call for the meeting. - 
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Boston, May 2d, 1887. 


| TO MEMBERS AND FRIENDS : 
The Annual Meeting of the Free Religiows 
Association, with CONVENTION AND FESTIVAL, is to be held in 
: TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, 


ON THE 


™ Ywenfy-sixth and Ywenty-seventh of the present month. 


This will be the twentieth Anniversary of the Associa- 
tion, and it is expected that the occasion will be specially 
interesting and profitable. It is hoped that the attend- 
ance will be exceptionally large. All the meetings this 
year are to be in the Tremont Temple building, thus add- 
ing greatly to the convenience and comfort of all who 
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THE BUSINESS MEETING 


basement floor of the building. This meeting, for the hearing 
election of officers, Xc., is usually too thinly attended. May 
numbers this year. It has sometimes been a lively meeting 
always be made a meeting of interest and usefulness. aa 


THE CONVENTION — 


is to be held in the large upper hall of the Temple, on Frida 
two sessions. The large organ will be played at the beginn 
of both sessions, by the celebrated organist, Mr. Howard M 


THE MORNING SESSION 


beginning at 10 A. M., will be devoted to the question, ‘ 
ditions, wants, and prospects of Free Religion tn America 


present attitude of the Association under the changed condi 
thought. The question will be stated in a brief paper by | 


conditions and needs of this new time may not require a re 
the Association, with different practical methods. : si 
Addresses are to follow on the various phases of the gene 
the conditions of ‘‘free thought” in religion, by Abram W. $ 
Savage, Wm. M. Salter, Moncure D. Conway, and Prof. Thon 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION ~ 


will begin at three o’clock, and will be given to a discussion of | 
topic of Sunday Observances and Sunday Laws, with particula 
the present agitation on the subject in Massachusetts. The d 
be opened by Robert C. Adams, of Montreal, on Sunday Amus 

Judge A. A. Putnam of Uxbridge, will speak on the Sunda 
chusetts, and various aspects of Sunday reform will be presen 
W. Higgerson, Hon. Moorfield Storey, Rabbi Lasker, Wm. I 
and Hon. Arthur G. Hill. patacts 


THE FESTIVAL 
with its supper, speeches, music, and social opportunit 
never fails to interest, refresh and unite all who attend it. 
in the Meionaon Hall of the Temple. Capt. Robert C. 
(a well chosen captain for’the occasion.) Speeches may Ms 
only from him, but from Mr. Conway, O. B. Frothing! a 
J. H. Wiggin, T. W. Higginson,.A. W. Stevens, and oth 


MUSIC BY BALDWIN’S CADET ORCH 
Miss LILLIAN E. DOW, Soprano. Mrs. H, H. SAWYER, Contralto. } 


The doors will be open at 6 P.M., -.- - .« = - Sup 
Speaking will begin at 8 o’clock. 
Vickets to the supper, $1.00 each. - - « -  - Wie 


They may be procured of Oliver Ditson &.Oo., 451 Washington 
Hanover St., office of the Woman's Journal, Park St., and on Friday at 


IMPORTANT CONCLUDING WoRrbD. 


Thus, friends, we give you the programme of the 2oth Anniversary. 
Let it be a large gathering and reunion of old friends, and the making of 
new friends. This circular will reach many persons who have never been 
members of the Free Religious Association. If you are interested in the 
objects of the Association, will you not now become members, and come, if 
possible, to this meeting ? But if you cannot come fo the meeting, send in- | 
stead your membership fees. It is important that we have these from all 
members, old and new. The annual membership is $1.00 ; patron members 
pay $5.00. Any contribu‘ion to the treasury will be welcomed. Those who 
attend the meeting will have opportunity to contribute there. Those 
who cannot come will please send their contributions or membership fees 
to John C. Haynes, Treasurer, 451 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


: WM Jj. POTTER, President. 
F. M. HOLLAND, Sec’y. 


# elfeers . Blectéd -for- the . Vear-1380.'87, % 


PRESIDENT. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 


Vick-PRESIDENTS. 


OCTAVIUS B. FROTHINGHAM, Boston, Mass. 
FELIX ADLER, New York City.- 

GEORGE W. CURTIS, Staten Island, N. Y. 
*EDWARD L. YOUMANS, New York City. 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, Cambridge, Mass. 
ELIZABETH B. CHASE, Providence, R. I. 
GEORGE HOADLY, Cincinnati. , 
NATHANIEL HOLMES, Cambridge, Mass. 
ROWLAND G. HAZARD, Peacedale, R. I. 
BERNHARDT FELSENTHAL, Chicago, Ill. 
EDNAH D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
EDMUND MONTGOMERY, Hampstead, Texas. 


_ SECRETARY. Asst. SECRETARY, 
F. M. HOLLAND, Concord, Mass. D. G. CRANDON, Chelsea, Mass. 


= ‘TREASURER. 
JOHN C. HAYNES, 45: Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


- . Drrectrors—4 years. 
_ JOHN Li: WHITING, Boston, Mass, 
Mrs. ANNA D. HALLOWELL, W. Medford, Mass. 
JOHN W. CHADWICK, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


¢! | ae 3 Years. 
e+ FREDERICK A. HINCKLEY, Providence, R. I. | 
oh Oo W. A. RUST, M.D., Boston, Mass. 

Re _ Mrs. PHEBE M. KENDALL, Cambridge, Mass. 

2 Years. r Year. 
4 Soaiavcs WELLINGTON, Boston, Mass. Mrs. CLARA M. BISBEE, Dorchester, Mass. 

Miss Y F. EASTMAN, Tewksbury, Mass. J. A. J. WILCOX, Chelsea, Mass. 
FRED. W. GRIFFIN, Concord, Mass. Miss A. A. BRIGHAM, Boston, Mass. 
*Deceased. v5 


The Free Religious Association 


was organized in 1867. Though having its headquarters in Boston, 
it is a national organization, and has members and officers i in various 
States of the Union. It has the following 


CONSTITUTION. 


I. This organization shall be called the Free Religious Assoctatiaae eS 

II. The objects of this Association are to encourage the scientific study of religion 
and ethics, to advocate freedom in religion, to increase fellowship in spirit, and to em- 
phasize the supremacy of practical morality in all the relations of life. All persons - 
sympathizing with these aims are cordially invited to membership. — : 

III. Membership in this Association shall leave each individual responsible ‘for *. | 
his own opinions alone, and affect in no degree his relations to other associations ; and © 
nothing in the name or Constitution of the Association shall ever be construed as 
limiting membership by any test of speculative opinion or belief,— or as defining the - 
position of the Association, collectively considered, with reference to any such opinion 
or belief, — or as interfering, in any other way, with that absolute freedom of thought 
and expression which is the natural right of every rational being. Any person desir- 
ing to codperate with the Association shail be considered a member, with full right to | 
speak in its meetings; but an annual contribution of one dollar shall be necessary to | 
give a title to vote, — provided, also, that those thus entitled may at any time confer | 
the privilege of voting upon the whole assembly, on questions not pertaining to the — 
management of business. 

IV. The officers of the Association shall be a President, twelve Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary, an Assistant Secretary, a Treasurer, and twelve Directors. They shall be 
chosen by ballot at the annual meeting of the Association; and the President, Vice- 
Presidents, Secretaries, and Treasurer shall hold their offices for one year, or until 
their sticcessors be chosen. The Directors shall be chosen for four years, and, at the 
expiration of that term, shall not be eligible for reélection until after two years. One- 
fourth of their number shall be chosen annually; but, at the annual. meeting of 1882, 
the full number of twelve shall be chosen in sections of three respectively for one, 
two, three, and fonr years. The President, Secretaries, Treasurer, and Directors shall. 
together constitute #n Executive Committee, intrusted with all the business qd inter- 
ests of the Asscviation in the interim of its meetings. They shall have | 
any vacancies, that may occur in their number, or in the list of Vic 
between any two annual meetings. Six members of the Executive “commits shall 
constitute a quorum. 

VY. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in the 
on Thursday of what is known as ‘‘ Anniyersary Week,” at such place: 
sessions as the Executive Committee may appoint. of which at least one 
vious notice shall be eaubiely sive en. _ Other meetings and conyentions may 


to them desirable. = 

VI. These Articles may be amended at any Annual Meeting of the 2 anit, 
by a majority vote of the members present, providing public notice of the endment — 
has been given with the call for the meeting,’ 
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TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


. 


OF THE 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion of America was held in Boston, May 26th and 27th, 1887. 
The meeting began with a session for business, Thursday, the 
26th, 7.45 P.M., in Social Hall, Tremont Temple. 

The President, Wm. J. Potter, being out of health, although 
present, the chair was occupied by Vice-President Octavius B. 
Frothingham, (whose very presence brought something of the 
old-time inspiration,) who, on calling the meeting to order, made 
a few earnest introductory remarks. 

The Secretary, F. M. Holland, being absent, the Assistant- 
Secretary, D. G. Crandon, read the record of the last annual 
meeting, and it was accepted. 

The Treasurer, John C. Haynes, presented his annual report, 
as follows : — 


TREASURER’S REPORT, 


RECEIPTS. 
1886. 
May 27.~ Balance on hand as per Report, $ 34.03 
‘s 29. Membership and Patron’s fees and donations, collected 
at the Business and Convention Meetings, 181.45 
June 19. From sale of tickets to the Festival, 262.50 
Dec. 4. ¥: te es ef Supper of Nov. 18th, 94 50 
1887. 
May 26. From Membership and Patron’s fees and donations, 
received during the year, 166.90 
Total, $739.38 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
1886. 
May 29. Expenses of advertising Convention and Festival, $ 41.25 


«Paid Moncure D. Conway, 50.00 
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June 1. Rent of Parker Memorial Building, for Convention 


Meetings, 50.00 
“6B. «6Paid G. V. Joshee, 25.00 
pease ‘* Woman’s Club, for use of room, May 27, 3.00 
19. Expenses of Festival, including rent of Meionaon, 223.40 
July 29. J. M. W. Yerrinton, for reporting, 17.00 
Dec. 4. Expenses of Supper of Noy. 18th, 174.13 
cc «¢ Paid Prof. Davidson, Expenses Nov. 18th, 12.00 
‘1887. 
Jan. 6. Office rent for 8 months, 112.50 
May 14. Postage and Envelopes, 2.14 
“«« 26. KF. M. Holland, Secretary, Postage during year, 6.00 
Total, $716.42 
Balance on hand May 26, 1887, $22.96 


JOHN C. HAYNES, Treasurer. 
Boston, May 26, 1887. 


Voted, that the Treasurer’s Report be accepted. 
The Annual Report of the Executive Committee was then read 
by D. G. Crandon. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 


The Free Religious Association has reached its Twentieth 
Annual Report. Yet we have no long list of activities to be 
recorded fof the past year. The lines of work which in earlier 
years were occupied by the Association—the Conventions, the 
Lecture-courses, the Tract publications — appear in the later years 
to have gradually fallen into disuse, and new lines of work have 
not yet to any greet extent been developed. It has become more 
and more difficult to find the right speakers, who could spare the 
time and strength from their ordinary vocations, to conduct a 
series of autumnal conventions, like those which were held by the 
Association in different cities until within a few years. Even As 
late as four years ago it was reported that four conventions had 
been held within the previous year. Now, for two years, the 
meetings have been confined to the annual one, and to an autumnal 
supper (also in Boston), with addresses. The Lecture-Courses 
were given up a number, of years ago; and the Tract publications 
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never became a very prominent part of the Association’s work, 
though several very excellent essays were thus issued, which are 
still in demand and are exerting a good influence. 

In view of these facts, it is well that, atethis Twentieth Anni- 
versary, the Association should be asked seriously to review its 
work, survey its opportunities, and consider whether, under the 
changed conditions of public thought during the last twenty years, 
new methods of activity may not now be demanded, in order that 
the objects of the Association may be better promoted. And 
this question, which individual members have been asking for 
some time, it is proposed to make the central topic on which the 
addresses are to bear, at the session of the convention to-morrow 
morning. 

One thing, however, is certain: the ideas and principles for 
which this Association stands, and in the advancement of which 
it has held an honorable place, are not stagnant. They are begin- 
ning to be felt in the mental atmosphere of the times, and are 
gradually shaping popular opinion. They appear in the secular 
press and in the literature of magazines and reviews. The sym- 
posium, or the printing of representative opinions of the various 
sides of a question, now adopted by several reviews, may be 
regarded as the literary form of a principle that has been recog- 
nized in the Free Religious Association from the start. It is also 
a common thing now to see the names of persons who are promi- 
nent in the Free Religious movement appearing among the 
weleomed contributors of periodicals which are not specifically 
connected with Liberalism. Notably is this the case in the 
Forum, as also in that older and very influential publication, the 
Popular Science Monthly. Of this latter magazine, for instance, 
the number for the current month has at least three writers who 
have cast their lots with radical religious reformers. 

This reference to the Popular Science Monthly leads us to.speak 
of the one death which has occurred the past year in the official 
ranks of the Association, that of Professor Edward L. Youmans, 
the late able editor and founder of that eminently useful maga- 
zine. Prof. Youmans had been a Vice-President of this Associa- 
tion since 1872. Though burdened with too many labors to take 
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an active part in its proceedings, he always expressed a most 
cordial interest in its objects, and more than once rendered it 
good service with his counsel by letter. At a convention of the 
Association, held at the Cooper Institute, New York, in 1873, he 
read a valuable essay on the relation of Science to Religion; and 
he would have come to Boston to give an address on Darwin at 
the annual meeting of 1883, if his already broken health had not 
been too greatly taxed by his manifold duties. But, though thus 
appearing in person only once on our platform, he was working 
in another direction for similar objects. Through his books and 
magazine, and by organizing the International Scientific Series of 
publications, he sought to familiarize reading people with the 
results and method of science. And so he hoped to serve the 
enthusiastic aim of his life—an aim conscientiously pursued 
against many obstacles —- to put pure truth in the place of super- 
stition, and to promote rational and humane beliefs on all questions 
of human welfare. To quote from an obituary notice in his 
magazine, ‘he has left an example of conscientious devotion to 
principle, of outspoken allegiance to truth, and of unsparing self- 
sacrifice, that will remain a precious heritage to his friends, and 
may fitly serve as an inspiration to all who are striving for the 
general good.” 


The event which has most conspicuously marked the history of 
the Assocjation the past year is one which we cannot put to the 
credit -side of our account; namely, the discontinuance of The 
Index. The Index, which had never become financially self- 
sustaining, was adopted by the Free Religious Association seven 
years ago, with the fair hope that by interesting a larger number 
of persons in its success, it might in time reach the point of self- 
support. Its management was committed to a Board of seven 
Trustees, and for three years there was good encouragement that 
the hope might be fulfilled. But the reality never came. The 
paper never had capital enough energetically to push its fortunes 
by the necessary business methods, and the Trustees were com- 
pelled from time to time to appeal for pecuniary aid to a small 
circle of faithful friends. Last year, after the Trustees had 
decided that they would not again make this appeal, a plan was 


9 
projected, intimation of which was given at the last annual meet- 
ing, whereby The Jndex was to be merged in a new journalistic 
enterprise, very promising to the Liberal cause, in New York. 
In the proprietorship of this proposed journal the Free Religious 
Association was still to be represented. But this project, to our 
great disappointment, was abandoned. Then it was decided by 
the Trustees, and the decision was confirmed by the’ Executive 
Committee, positively to discontinue The Index with the close of 
the year 1886, and notice was given to that effect. The practical 
problem then was to make some arrangement by which subscribers 
who had paid in advance of the date of discontinuance should 
receive their just dues. If all delinquent subscribers had paid 
their debts to The Index, there would have been money enough 
and to spare for refunding all these prepaid subscriptions. But 
the Trustees reasoned that many of these subscribers might prefer 
some journal for the unfilled time rather than the fraction of their 
subscription money. They judged that to a portion of them Unity 
would be a satisfactory paper, a journal representing the advanced 
guard of Unitarianism, which had just gone through a contest in 
the West for ‘* freedom, fellowship, and character in religion” as 
against all theological limitations, and one of whose editors has 
been among our most valued and honored members. It fortun- 
ately happened, too, that a gentleman in the West, as generous of 
hand as he is liberal in thought, had conceived the idea, without 
knowing anything of the proposed discontinuance of The /ndex, 
of founding a liberal journal in Chicago, and in pursuance of this 
idea had proposed an arrangement with Mr. B. F. Underwood, 
one of the editors of The Index, for the conduct of the new paper, 
which was to be started early in 1887. The Trustees judged that 
this publication, (afterwards named The Open Court), from its 
promised character, as well as from the fact that it was to have 
one of The Index editors for editor-in-chief, his wife for associate 
editor, and most of The Jndex contributors among its writers, 
would be likely to satisfy a still larger number of those /ndex 
subseribers to whom anything was due. They accordingly arranged 
with the representatives of these two papers for supplying their 
respective journals to all this class of subscribers who should 
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express a choice for either of them. But they also. offered to 
repay their money to those who should prefer that. The money 
was promptly returned to all who made that choice; but nearly 
all of these subscribers expressed a choice for one of the two 
papers. The Index therefore came to an end without a debt to 
any one, save to two of its Trustees, who had willingly assented 
to bear the cost of continuing the publication up to the end of the 
year. And even this debt may, in the course of time, be cancelled 
by collections from delinquent subscribers. The Trustees still 
retain their corporate existence with full legal powers. 

The discontinuance of The Index not only deprives the Association 
of aspecial organ, but seems likely greatly to impede our general 
work. We have now no head-quarters, no office. For a long 
series of years we have been able to maintain an office in Boston 
in connection with The Index office. Now our publications, 
which, including back volumes of Zhe Index and Index Tracts 
(all of which we retain), make a large quantity, are stored in 
different places, with no advertised place for sale of them. If 
the Association is only to hold hereafter an Annual Convention and 
an autumnal supper, no office will be needed. But for any con- 
siderable amount of work a central office is a necessary condition. 

The members of this committee, in confirming the action of the 
Index Trustees, adopted the following resolutions, which were 
read aloud «at the supper on November 18, and have been pub- 
lished in various journals. 

Resolved, that in company with all friends of progress, and ad- 
mirers of purity and independence in journalism, we regret 
deeply the inevitable discontinuance of The Jndew, and that we 
are satisfied that this is not due to any lack of fidelity, energy, or 
ability either in its noble and gifted founder, Dr. F. E. Abbot, 
or in his successors. —, 

Resolved, that we hold the names of its recent editors, Wm. J. 
Potter, and B. F. Underwood, who have conducted it most ably 
under the auspices of the Free Religious Association, in gratitude 
and honor, and that we now render our warm thanks, not only to 
them but to all who have aided the paper with pen or purse. 

The first number of Zhe Open Court appeared on February 17, 
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with a leading article from our President, Mr. Potter. Dr, 
Edmund Montgomery, who is one of our Vice-Presidents, was 
among the other contributors, in company with the Secretary, 
Professors Davidson and Gunning, and Messrs. Ball and Stanton. 
Among writers in later numbers, well known, like those just 
mentioned, to the readers of The Index, are Mrs. Cheney, Mrs. 
Spencer, Mrs. Stanton and Messrs. Conway, Parton, Oswald, 
Janes, Burroughs, Carus, Holyoake, Whipple, Kennedy, Connor, 
Proctor, Salter and Savage. We cordially congratulate our 
fellow-members of this Association on the fact that so generously 
founded and promising a publication has arisen outside of the As- 
sociation to work for similar objects to those of The Index. And 
we think it will be generally agreed that The Open Court has thus 
far manifested a purpose, character, and ability which make it an 
honor alike to its founder and its editors. 

We believe that if the Association had attempted more work 
during the past year, money for it might have been obtained by a 
special appeal; but we may plead that lack of funds in the treas- 
ury has prevented our doing anything since the Annual Conven- 
tion and Festival in 1886, except holding the supper, already re- 
ferred to, where our aims and methods were discussed by Profes- 
sor Davidson, Mrs. Underwood, Colonel Higginson, and Wm, C. 
Gannett. 

Much encouragement for further effort in advocating Freedom 
in Religion is furnished by the recent action of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts in amending the Sunday Laws, so as not only to 
remove some restrictions, long ago made almost obsolete by the 
good sense of the community, upon necessary labor and business, 
but also to increase the possibilities of amusement. Demands 
for these reforms had already been made in The Index as well as 
in our Conventions ; and the question, What is still to be done 
for removing the obstacles, not only in the statute-book but in 
public opinion, to healthy recreation on the day when it is most 
needed by the poor? has been announced for discussion in the 
Convention to-morrow afternoon. 

What will be done during the next twelve months by our Asso- 
ciation for State secularization, the scientific study of religion 
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and ethics, the increase of fellowship in spirit, and the general 
liberalizing of religious thought, must depend on the willingness 
of its members and friends to open not only their purses but 
their hearts. Earnest thought should be given to the question, 
How the Association, after twenty years of experience, can most 
effectually increase and use its opportunities ? 


Voted, That the Report be accepted. 

The following resolution was moved by Wm. J. Potter, and 
adopted : — 

Resolved, That the executive committee be authorized and re- 
quested to make it their special work the coming year to consider 
the conditions, wants and prospects of Free Religion in America 
at the present time; that they seek to ascertain, by correspond- 
ence and conference, within and without this Association, whether 
a reconstruction of the Free Religious Association is desirable 
and feasible for the sake of securing more extended, systematic 
and effective efforts towards attaining its objects; and that they 
report their conclusions to the next annual meeting. 

The Nominating Committee reported the names of officers for 
the ensuing year. A ballot was taken and the list unanimously 
elected : — 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1887-8. 


- PRESIDENT. 

WILLIAM’). POTTER, . . . .. . J « « « » «  NeUBeopanagenene 
VICKE-PRESIDENTS. 

OCTAVIUS B. FROTHINGHAM, . ... « : « .  Bostonpirass. 
FELIX. ADLER, . © gees 202s 6 | 3) oa ae. SCTE rene 
GEORGE W. CURTIS,’*. . . . . . « « Staten Island, N. ¥. 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGI NSON, . ~ © « «+. Cambridge itaas. 
ELIZABETH B..CHASE,. . .- =. 4. =» 4 + « « Providence ies 
GEORGE HOADLY, . . 9. Sm / . «3 3 = Ge) Wewmyoemees 
NATHANIEL HOLMES, =). eta) es eee Cambridge, Mass. 
ROWLAND G. HAZARD, . . .«. . « . 2 « « « ‘Peacedaie ee 
BERNHARDT FELSENTHAL, . ...:. ... . . Chicago, 
EDNAH D. CHENEY, . ..:... .. % . « .- Jamaica Plaines 
EDMUND MONTGOMERY, ...... . . . . Hampstead, Texas. 
MONCURE D. CONWAY, .. . .. =... ». : >. « Wew 2aneeguens 


SECRETARY. P 
BA. HINCKLEY, . .. i 2:4, 27'S 28 ©). 3 . SP Poviieeee 
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ASSISTANT-SECRETARY. 


PAC IWAN DON re) nal cee ce es a ss, « Chelsea, Mass: 
TREASURER. 
ONC SEL ALYEN ES.) isl it cuese ah eye. tS en 2OL* Washington St., 
. Boston, Mass. 


DIRECTORS — 4 years. 


REP WAL IN ELD ALD.) wu eae eaens is) lat ne se BOStON, uaass: 

DIB ELEN Me PRESON.: 2 ida 2 ee 2 Linn Dass: 

BPEOteroOwAS DAVIDSON. §. 05 5 6 6,2 'm_.- « Orange, N. J. 
3 Years 


JOHN L. WHITING, . Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. ANNA D.HALLOWELL, ....... . . Wz. Medford, Mass. 
eI Ws CELA DUW LOK eeren urs) Ri al) ise 6 1. Brooklyn iN: ¥. 
2 Years 

HeBN EMO MAIL ee oeumee Sie. si 2 8s as 2 w )= «Concord? Mask 
Wi AMIN Dam eles! Se sbi oe sy tebe, ws 6 1 Boston; Mass: 
Mess con bn MAKE NDALES. © & 3 2a. = 2 « Cambridge, Mass. 

1 Year. 
CORNELIUS WELLINGTON, .... ... .-« +. Boston, Mass. 
MrsgMARY EO HASTMAN, «).). .« . 2. . «~ : . Tewksbury, Mass. 
UPR IBC dere Mee aid Le. Sc aces ge bet eho" ety, Boston, Mass. 


The following Committee was elected to nominate a Nominat- 
ing Committee for officers, to report at the next annual meeting : 
—D. H. Clark, Geo. W. Stevens, and Mrs. Dr. Rust. 

The meeting was then adjourned till 10 a. m. Friday, the 27th, 
in the large upper hall of the Temple. 
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FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 


A goodly company of earnest men and women assembled in 
the spacious hall of Tremont Temple, Friday morning, and were 
entertained, previous to the commencement of the regular exer- 
cises, by some fine music on the organ, under the skillful hands 
of the popular organist, Mr. Howarp.M. Dow. 

Soon after 10 o’clock the President of the Association, Mr. 
Wiritiam J. Porrer, with other officers, and several of the 
speakers, came upon the platform, and the meeting was. formally 
opened. : 


OPENING ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Lapies AND GENTLEMEN,—I need not call you to order, for the 
organ has been doing that, but it is again my pleasant office to 
welcome you to the Annual Convention of the Free Religious 
Association. I particularly can welcome you to-day to the com- 
forts and conveniences of this large hall and this well-equipped 
edifice, where all our sessions are this year held. Our earlier 
meetings (after the first) were held in this place. For six years 
we met here; and as I stand here this morning, a reminiscence 
comes to me from one of those meetings, when we listened to 
Wendell Phillips on this platform. I say ‘‘this platform,” not 
forgetting that, in the meantime, the old platform and its sur- 
roundings have been destroyed by fire, and a new Temple has come, 
with modern improvements ; and we may say that this same thing 
is happening to all platforms, religious, theological, political. 
They are all being tried,even the iron-bound platform of Andover, 
as by fire; and though it sometimes seems as if everything was 
going with the old platform, as it seemed to the citizens of Boston 
when they saw the flames rushing through Tremont Temple, yet it 
is discovered afterwards that the brains and heart of the community 
are always amply able to replace the old with something new and 
better. But to come back to my reminiscence of Wendell Phil- 


lips, as he stood here making one of his marvellous addresses, 
impressive by that superb simplicity which always characterized 
his speeches. That heroic figure on the platform stands out to 
my mind’s eye with particular conspicuousness this morning, and 
that of the venerable Dr. Gannerr, in yonder gallery, intently 
listening. In general, I may say that those were the heroic days 
of our Free Religious movement, when officers and speakers from 
this platform packed their carpet bags, went out on long journeys 
and laid siege to various Western cities by the batteries of their 
conventions, and when our Horticultural Hall lectures on Sunday 
afternoons were the talk of the State, and made the sensation of 
rival newspapers in New York. Since that time we have passed 
through a more epic period perhaps, which, however, has not 
been without its usefulness. If some of the old methods have 
fallen into disuse among us, other activities have, to some extent, 
taken their place. This morning, then, we come back to the old 
hall — the old hall transformed —to hold our twentieth anniver- 
sary. May our meeting here be inspired with invigorating mem- 
ories and enlivening hopes. Fellow-members, friends, honest 
opponents, a//, I offer you cordial greeting and warm welcome. 

And now, according to the arrangements of the Covention-com- 
mittee, it becomes my duty to open the discussion of the morning 
by presenting the question that is to be considered. 


STATEMENT OF QUESTION. 
BY THE PRESIDENT, WM. J. POTTER. 


When the programme for this convention was formed, two or 
three months ago, the opening essay for this morning was assigned 
to the President, with the expectation that he would pass in review 
the twenty years history of the Association, consider the present 
aspect of the Free Religious movement, and picture its possible 
future. But since this arrangement was made, I have been dis- 
abled from public speech as well as from any severe strain of 
mental labor. I am here to-day rather by the sufferance than the 
judgment of my physician. But my loss is your gain; for I 
shall not attempt the elaborate hour’s essay with which the discus- 
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sions of our convention have usually been opened, but shall en- 
deavor to discharge the duty by making little more than a bare 
presentation of the question as it lies in my own thought. But 
this much, at least, I have wanted to do, both because I have the 
topic very much at heart, and because these gentlemen who are 
to speak after me this morning were invited with the understand- 
ing that there was to be this central question underlying their 
several addresses, and giving unity to their diverse themes, brought 
from their various points of view. 

To proceed, then, at once to the task, What zs the question to 
which your attention is asked this morning? Twenty years ago 
a public meeting was called, in Horticultural Hall, Boston, ** to 
consider the conditions, wants, and prospects of Free Religion in 
America.” It was at the meeting which responded to that call 
that the Free Religious Association was organized. So at this 
twentieth anniversary of the organization, it has seemed fitting to 
renew this question with special reference to the present time; to 
ask, ‘* What are the conditions, wants, and prospe¢ts of free—or 
of liberal and emancipated—religion in this country, after twenty 
years?” And, as representatives of various phases of progressive 
thought and belief were invited to speak to that question twenty 
years ago, so these speakers, who are to succeed me to-day, have 
been selected with special reference to their having had different 
experiences and associations, and as representing somewhat differ- 
ent lines of thought and work, while aiming, all of them, to keep in 
line with advancing thought. They will speak, each from his own 
point of view, of what they severally have observed, and know, 
and think. 

Twenty years do not make a long period in human existence 
even when measured on the are of individual life. In the courses 
of history it is a minute fragment of time. Yet, in this modern 
era, When not merely material civilization, but the mental life of 
mankind appears to be moved by steam and electricity, this 
fragment of time is long enough for great changes. Immense 
changes, mental, political, religious, as well as material, haye 
occurred in this country in the last twenty years. Have these 
changes affected the problems with which this Association has to 
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deal? Have they, possibly, brought new obligations, opened 
better opportunities, prepared the way for different methods of 
activity ? This is our question. 

The Free Religious Association never devised for its work any 
cast-iron machinery, any more than it made for itself an iron-clad 
creed. It established the least possible machinery consistent 
with any organization at all. By its very constitution it is open 
to progress of thought, and to the progress of method which pro- 
gressing thought should bring. Its organization is one that 
involves a delicate mental barometer, intended to detect and 
report those changes that are going on in the atmosphere of human 
society, which indicate any liberation of thought and any advance 
of mankind in right thinking and toward truer living; and _ its 
methods were left freely adaptable to these changes. The consti- 
tution was framed, and methods of action chosen, according to the 
conditions and exigencies of the time in respect to liberal thought 
twenty years ago. The constitution itself, in letter and spirit, 
forbade sectarian organization; and the heterogeneous constitu- 
ency of the Association,—its members being still connected with 
various bodies or standing outside of all religious bodies in an 
attitude towards them of criticism,—made the planting of local 
Free Religious Societies, through the direct agency of the Asso- 
ciation, a practical impossibility. Therefore, the simple methods 
adopted were the public convention, the lecture, and the printing- 
press, designed to affect and create public opinion. 

But to create and affect public opinion for what end? The 
Free Religious Association has not been merely a free platform for 
the expression of all and any views, heterodox or orthodox. Its 
constitution is a document that is positive and constructive. Its 
members, through its constitution, however various might be 
their positions in the religious world, and however widely they 
might differ when giving full utterance of their beliefs, have 
made certain very important affirmations together. They have 
affirmed unrestricted liberty of thought as the essential condition 
of all true thinking in religion and of all equal and genuine 
fellowship. They have affirmed that the practical interests of 
religion—or character, the upright and beneficent life, and the 
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uplifting aspiration —are the things to be required of all men rather 
than ‘* soundness” in respect to creed or church membership. 
They have affirmed that fellowship in religion is not to be defined 
by common theological beliefs, nor even by the name of any 
specific religion, Christian or other, but by the possession of a 
common spirit of seeking the true and the right. They have 
affirmed that the methods of scientific observation, research, and 
comparison, are to be applied to the study of all religious prob- 
lems in distinction from the method of authority that has hitherto 
prevailed in Christendom. These great affirmations the Free 
Religious Association has made as a body in its constitution. As 
I have lately said elsewhere, and may here repeat, they are 
very momentous affirmations, and, were they to be generally 
acted upon, would revolutionize the religious world. 

Now, a very great change has been wrought in the religious 
world in the direction of every one of these affirmations in the 
last twenty years. What is called «‘the New Orthodoxy ” is one 
witness to the change in this country within the limits of the 
dominant churches. The recent remarkable article in the Fort- 
nightly Fteview, by Canon Fremantle (reprinted in the June 
number of the Popular Science Monthly) testifies to a similar and 
even greater change in the church of England. The article begins 
by quoting the remark of a distinguished professor of divinity, in 
a sermon at Oxford University lately, that ‘* The field of specula- 
tive theology may be regarded as almost exhausted ; we must be 
content henceforward to be Christian agnostics.” Of this remark 
Canon Fremantle says that, if it had been uttered twenty years 
ago, it ** would have excited an alarm” like that produced by 
Bishop Colenso’s books, or by the famous ‘ Essays and Reviews,” 
but that to-day these words have dropped upon the religious world 
quietly, and ‘* been accepted without a murmur.” Again, in our 
own country, a large section of the Unitarian denomination is 
earnestly contending for the same broad fellowship, undefined by 
theological terms, which this Association stands for. Within 
these twenty years there has arisen, too, the Ethical Culture 
movement, close by our own doors, with its effective emphasis 
on morality and philanthropy, and its’ fine talent for organization. 
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Other signs of progress might be named, especially the larger 
hospitality of the secular press, and of magazine literature to 
liberal religious ideas, but these must suflice. 

Of course, the great work of religious emancipation is not yet, 
by any means, accomplished; nor will it be’ for generations to 
come. There is still vigorous and organized opposition to be con- 
quered. The inertia of institutions and long-standing beliefs, to 
which people have been born and bred, is a tremendous power. 
The yoke of dogmatism is yet heavy upon thousands of souls, 
the fetters of ecclesiasticism unloosed. But the movement is in 
the right direction. The current of civilization, of natural, men- 
tal and moral enlightenment is on our side. We have only to 
take advantage of the current in studying the adaptation of our 
methods for producing effective results. 

And now the question comes, Are there not certain modes of 
activity by which we might take more advantage of these natural 
currents of progress than we are now doing, and thus bring more 
efficiently together the various groups of progressive thinkers and 
workers in a common task? The simple methods of populfr con- 
ventions and lectures we have ourselves largely suffered to fall 
into disuse. Our tract publications have in late years been 
sparse, and this last year we have permitted Zhe Index to die in 
our hands. For two years past, only the annual convention and 
an autumnal supper have been held. I am far from saying that 
even these gatherings do not effect good. It is a good thing to 
have a meeting like this, or to have the human fellowship of 
breaking bread together, even if they come but once a year. But 
I, for one, should be sorry if the Free Religious Association were 
now to content itself with only its annual meeting and an autumn 
supper. Having such great ideas and objects in its keeping, it 
should be capable of greater things. 

If it be asked, Why may not the Association return to the con- 
ventions and lectures of its earlier years, and even enlarge that 
kind of work? That question may bring to light unexpected diffi- 
culties, yet is worthy of consideration. But can not the Associa- 
tion now do a more extensive and advantageous work than that? 
Something that shall appeal to the sympathies of a larger circle 
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and utilize more of these liberated minds and groups of minds 
not attracted to those methods or fitted to work in that way? 

I have for some time had in mind a plan for reorganizing the 
Association and its work, which, if it could be put into effect, it 
seems to me, would accomplish this end. Perhaps this will seem 
to others a very visionary scheme and entirely impracticable. 
Permit me, however, briefly to sketch it. I would like to see the 
Association divided into groups or sections of workers, somewhat 
after the manner of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Let there be, for instance, a section of mem- 
bers particularly interested in promoting the scientific study of 
religion and ethics, or, we may say, the philosophy-side of Free 
Religion. This group would draw together scholarly investiga- 
tors and thinkers, and unite, to their mutual advantage, workers 
who are now solitary. It should encourage original research, and 
have the means to institute prizes for such work, and to establish 
courses of lectures, to be given by eminent scholars, of the char- 
acter of the Hibbert lectures in England. <A second section, 
closely allied to this, yet working in a somewhat different field, 
might consist of those who more specially concern themselves 
with problems of natural science as bearing on questions of reli- 
gion and ethics. Still another group, and a large one, might be 
formed of those whose special predilection is for Sociology, both 
theoretical and practical ; of those who wish to work more directly 
for the amelioration of human society, and whose chief interest is 
in the means of dealing with vice, poverty, ignorance and crime. 
This should be by pre-eminence an active section, with a central 
bureau for collecting and imparting information, and for promot- 
ing practical work in widely-separated localities. What a benefi- 
cent power such a body might have for improving home culture, 
for sanitary amelioration among the ignorant and poor in cities 
und in the country, for directing and disciplining the generous 
impulses of a multitude of persons in the wisest ways of dealing 
with the multiform problems of vice, destitution and crime! This 
section would open a field for the energies of that class of per- 
sons who have been wont to complain that the Association was not 
doing what they had hoped of it in the domain of practical phil- 
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anthropy. Still another section, the fourth, might bring together 
those who have a prominent interest in the just Relations of 
Church to State; or in securing the taxation of church property, 
the reform of the Sunday laws, and the reformation, in general, 
of the statute-book in behalf of that perfect freedom of individual 
religious belief which civil government in America has assumed 
to protect. ‘This section would be on the alert to guard against 
the encroachments of that small but energetic and growing organi- 
zation that has for its object the amendment of the United States 
Constitution in the interest of evangelical beliefs. 

Now, here are four natural divisions, into one or more of which 
persons of Free Religious proclivities would freely range them- 
selves according to their predominant interests. Each should 
have its own special organization, and be responsible for its own 
work. Yet there would be great mutual profit in bringing them 
together for the annual meeting — which would have to be pro- 
longed to several days —under one general organization, with 
certain sessions in common for reporting the separate works to the 
whole body. Though their activities might seem in some respects 
so diverse, they would really be bound together by the tie of their 
common interest in the four great principles affirmed in the con- 
stitution of the general Association. All would be alike ani- 
mated by a desire to discover and heed the universal laws and 
forces that tend to promote, enrich, and elevate Life; and hence, 
in name and reality, it would still be a religious Association. 

Such is the plan, or sketch of a plan, without details, which 
has been forming in my mind, for what may be called a recon- 
struction of this Association. And I see nothing visionary or im- 
practicable in the plan itself. It has been applied in other asso- 
ciations, and succeeded ; something like it was illustrated here in 
Boston this very week in the joint meetings of those new and 
vigorous societies, the American Historical Association and the 
American Economic Association. But I know the Free Religious 
Association too well to think for a moment that, with its present 
limited membership, such a plan is practicable. It could only 
become practicable by a great enlargement of its membership, and 
only be made successful by the ability of the scheme itself to 
obtain the co-operation of the large number of progressive 
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thinkers, scholars and practical philanthropists who may be within 
religious denominations or outside of them, and have not yet been 
actively interested in the work of this platform. The plan needs 
mature deliberation and united counsels. To settle the question 
of its practicability would require a year at least of careful pro- 
specting, with extensive correspondence and conference with per- 
sons whose co-operation would be important. 

The plan, perhaps, is an ambitious one; but I am ambitious 
for the Free Religious Association, — the child of our fair hopes 
twenty years ago, now.come to years of manhood. Would that 
it might now enter on an ever-greatening career of usefulness 
and honor. Yet, for myself, I should expect to be one of the 
humblest workers and learners in such an association as I have 
sketched. Indeed, if I were to see such a society arise on a new 
basis, outside of this body, but giving assurance of accomplishing 
more effectively the same objects, I should be ready to say, Let 
this Association now surrender its individual existence and merge 
its activities and hopes in the larger promise. If an organization 
becomes a restraint —but I do not say this has done so —and 
itself usurps the dominion which it should only represent, then, 
I say, Perish the organization, while we ery, Long live the ideas, 
the genuine Irving ! 

I am not so eager for this special plan that I would have no 
others considered. I am only eager that the needed work should 
be done. I hope that other plans may be presented and weighed, 
and that for the coming year this may be considered our most 
vital question. And to make a beginning in this direction, and 
also to sum up my remarks in a natural ending, I present this 
resolution, which was adopted at the business meeting last even- 
ing, and upon which, later in the day, you may be called to express 
an opinion : — 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee be authorized and requested to make 
it their special work the coming year “to consider the conditions, wants and 
prospects of Free Religion in America’’ at the present time; that they seek to 
ascertain, by correspondence and conference, within and without this Associa- 
tion, whether a reconstruction of the Free Religious Association is desirable 
and feasible for the sake of securing more extended, systematic and effective 
efforts toward attaining its objects; and that they report their conclusions to 
the next annual meeting. 


Tue Prestpent.—My pleasant duty now is to introduce the 
speakers who are really to interest the audience in the various 
aspects of this question which I have presented. I have arranged 
the speakers in a certain logical order, as it seems to my own 
mind, though you may find it difficult, perhaps, to learn just what 
the logic of it is. I will leave that as one of the interesting 
questions with which your minds may be entertained in the 
meantime. But I have thought it well to call first upon one who 
has been especially interested in the Free Religious work from the 
beginning. Perhaps I should rather say was specially interested 
in it at the beginning, for I have an impression that in later years 
he may have been one of those who have been somewhat disap- 
pointed in their early hopes. He may tell us possibly, therefore, 
and very instructively, of our shortcomings. — But in those early 
days we had martyrs to the Free Religious cause. I do not think 
that any were really burned at the stake or imprisoned, though 
there were those who were ready for that ordeal if they had been 
called upon to testify their faith in that way; and there were 
those who were made very sensibly to feel that they had not 
chosen the way of worldly success, and who did not flinch from 
the test. Among these was A. W. Stevens, who was once the 
minister of a Unitarian Society, who lost his pulpit because of his 
interest in the Free Religious cause, who was then for several years 
an able editor, associated with Mr. Apsor on the ‘* Index,” and 
who has since retired to more private and perhaps more prosper- 
ous, work. But you will now have his word from this platform 
with regard to the Free Religious movement. I introduce to you 
Mr. A. W. Srevens, of Cambridge, 


ADDRESS OF ABRAM W. STEVENS. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—I am reminded by this occasion that 
it was my privilege to be present at the birth of the Free Religious 
Association; to stand with others around the cradle of the infant, 
to hear its first breathings and lispings, and to see the earliest 
blush of sélf-consciousness mantle its tender cheek. ‘That was 
twenty years ago; and to-day it has grown to a robust and 
handsome manhood, haying both a backward and a forward look 
of rich memories and abundant hopes. 
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I trust it will not sound unfriendly or ungracious in your ears 
if I say that I am not so much interested in the manhood of the 
Free Religious Association as I was in its infancy and earlier 
youth. For this I feel that neither of us is to be blamed. There 
comes a time in the lives of all of us when we stand at the parting 
of the ways; when, in obedience to a stern behest, those who 
have hitherto been companions are called upon to pursue diverg- 
ing paths, to apply their hands to widely different tasks, and 
their minds to widely different subjects of thought. During the 
last ten years, while you have been holding conventions, and 
discussing what seemed to you mighty questions, I have been 
withdrawn from all public assemblies, finding my place in the 
ranks of daily toilers, and compelled to overhear the rapidly 
increasing utterance of Labor’s grievances and claims ; while you 
may be said to have been speculating, I have been experiencing; 
while you have been trimming the lamp of inquiry, I have been 
keeping step with the tramping feet of human industry. If I 
may compare the mighty things of history with the common events 
of current life, then while you, like the first disciples of Jesus, 
have been tarrying in your Jerusalem, discussing and settling 
matters of belief, I, like Paul in Arabia, have been wandering in 
bleak and desert places, earning my bread by the sweat of my 
brow, and thinking—in what leisure I have had for thought—of 
how the lot of the common man and woman may be brightened, 
eased, and elevated. And as the tent-maker finally went up to the 
sacred city, and told Peter and the brethren that he knew nothing 
of circumcision, but declared unto them only Christ and him 
crucified for all, so come I to you to-day, declaring that I know 
nought of creeds or creedlets, of constitutions or platforms, but 
only Man and him crucified,—erucitied by his ignorance, his 
passion, his incompetency, his faithlessness, his selfishness. = 

And here, may I be allowed to say, that the first cause of 
divergence between the Free Religious Association and myself is 
hinted at in the second word of its constitutional name. 

Yours is avowedly a religious Association. I know very well. 
that you walk on the thin verge of theology, and that your home 
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is in the nebulous regions of religious belief; that your purpose 
is to present to the world a religion divorced from dogma, reduced 
to the minimum of doctrinal requirement. Nevertheless, yours 
is a religious Association ; and this name commits you to, as well 
as presupposes, a certain definite attitude and definite purpose 
towards religion,—an attitude and a purpose which imply 
religious thought, religious belief, and religious work. Now, 
define religion as we may, we cannot, in the historical and popular 
mind, divorce it from that which deals with the unseen rather 
than the seen, with the unknown rather than the known, with 
the future and possible rather than the present and actual, 
with gods rather than men. Religion as thus defined has com- 
paratively little function to perform for men except to cheer 
and comfort them, perhaps in some degree to admonish them ; 
and I hold that for the masses religion can best perform this 
function as a superstition, rather than as a refined and rational 
faith. The more, therefore, it is attempted to separate religion 
from ceremony and ritual and institution, — from that which 
the masses can see and hear, can touch and feel, from that 
which unites and mobilizes them,—the more this function of 
cheering and comforting is restricted and diminished. When 
religion is lifted above the people as their comfort, their depend- 
ence, their ‘‘ salvation,” and is given into the hands of the refined, 
the intellectual, and the scholarly to interpret and administer, the 
less democratic and the more aristocratic it is,—the less a popular 
enthusiasm, and the more an exclusive and unattainable cultus. 
Religion, therefore, as expounded by the Free Religious Associa- 
tion, is necessarily less acceptable to the historically trained 
instincts of humanity than as presented by the strictly Christian 
denominations ; for it is removed from the people as a comforting 
and inspiring superstition, and presented to them as a calm and 
cold philosophy,—a sort of university elective rather than a pre- 
scribed college curriculum: you take it from their hearts, where 
they can feel it, and present it to their heads where they cannot 
think it. 

The religious work, then, to which you historically, if not 
logically, stand committed as an avowedly religious Association, 
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is identical with that of the Christian Church. It is to organize 
religion into a definite statement, into a form, into an institution, 
—presenting it thus to its votaries in a tangible and apprehensi- 
ble shape. Let them have it asa hope to cherish, as a fear to 
warn and stimulate. Let them believe in it as a magnanimous 
super-natural intervention in the sequence of cause and effect, and 
a sure and complete reward for loyal liege service. Do this, or 
abandon the name ‘ religious,” substituting therefor some other 
name, which will commit you to another attitude and to other 
methods. 

For my own part, I unreservedly declare, that at present I 
have no interest in any other being than the human being; no 
interest in any other life than the life which now is, and which 
now presses. 

At this stage of social evolution, it seems to me the height of 
folly to ask the attention of any sensible, cultivated, or morally 
earnest man to the subject of religion. I am painfully aware that’ 
this unqualified assertion may be absolutely shocking to some 
minds, and that to others it may appear absurd and even flippant ; 
yet it is far from my intention needlessly to shock any man’s sin- 
cere conviction, and much farther is it from my intention to dis- 
cuss this matter with any other than the most serious purpose. 

What, now, has religion ever done to make this world a better 
world; to make men and women better fitted to live in it; to lift 
life’s crushing burdens from our shoulders; to solve the social 
problems that have confronted the race at every step of its pro- 
gress? Religion, as historically known to us, was never invented 
for any such purpose, but for quite another. Religion was in- 
vented when men were ignorant and superstitious; when they 
knew nothing of Nature, and next to nothing of themselves ; 
when they were ignorant of the laws that operate in the external 
world, and of those that dominate the individual and social nature 
of man; when life was full of mystery and full of trouble, full of 
hopeless and endless tasks; and religion has always most flour- 
ished where these conditions have most prevailed.» When men 
were dazed and helpless in this life, they began to hope for 
another that might be easier and better ; when they were wronged 
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and oppressed by human power, they began to: imagine a super- 
human one to which they might make their last appeal; and when 
this superhuman power itself seemed stern and relentless, they 
began to devise means whereby to placate it, and to secure its 
needful clemency and aid. In this way Heaven and God were 
invented, and worship began. Heaven was hope, God was help, 
and worship was the consideration paid for both. And history 
shows us — does it not ?— that the authorized teachers of religion 
have, for the most part, expounded it in accordance with this idea 
of its origin and its purpose. In effect they have said to us: 
‘*This life was not meant to be a perfect life, nor man in it, in 
any sense, a perfect being. This world and its inhabitants were 
meant only for a trial and a test of each other; it is vain, there- 
fore, to seek for any mutual adaptation between them, or any 
complete harmonization of the two. This imperfect life is only 
an interspatial passage to one that zs perfect and permanent; this 
mortal clay is but the unhandsome root, or at best the pregnant 
bud, of a spiritual and immortal blossom.” Even Jesus, full as 
he was at times of true ethical discernment and ethical earnest- 
ness, had apparently no thought of this earthly life ever being a 
perfect life, and no faith in purely human resources for the radical 
and permanent improvement of human conditions. ‘* The things 
which are seen are temporal; the things which are unseen are 
eternal,”—this was Jesus’ idea, and this. was Paul’s express 
declaration ; and neither meant it in any philosophical sense, but 
us a statement of a simple, actual fact. Christianity is probably 
the noblest form of historical religion; and it has vow had sway 
for nearly two thousand years. Yet what has Christianity done 
to solve the pressing problems of this life ; to organize society on 
a scientific basis ; to establish the politics and ethics of the world 
on the natural principles of equity and justice ; to abolish poverty 
and crime? I had almost said it has done nothing. At best, it 
has been but an ameliorating sentiment, trickling down through 
the monstrous mass of savage ignorance and barbarism, — here 
and there, through some of its sweetest souls, inculeating mercy 
and charity, while the engines of greed and selfishness, of cruelty 
and oppression, were ploughing deep furrows of suffering 
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through the heart of humanity. Its appeal has never been to 
intelligence, but always to faith. It has never written for man 
the charter of his rights, but only taught him to be patient in the 
midst of his wrongs. It has never sought to remove the causes 
of suffering, but only to mitigate its effects, —and that chiefly by 
holding out to man the hope of an eternity of bliss in some other 
life and some other world than this. Wherever Christianity, in 
any form, has been the established religion, — wherever the Church 
has been one with the State,—Zit has never failed to sanction 
whatever species of governmental tyranny it has for the time 
been associated with; and this because its deliberately chosen 
function was, not to instruct and educate men, but to comfort and 
‘¢save” them,—its only salvation being, not from sin itself, but 
from the penalties of sinning,—its only redemption being, not 
from present, but from future suffermg. Through all the ages of 
Christendom, the church has left to its laymen, and those mostly 
heretics, the task of studying the natural laws that underlie 
society,—the laws of political economy and social ethics, the 
laws that prescribe human rights and human responsibilities, — 
and of making those laws vital and operative in the enlightened 
minds and quickened consciences of all classes of men. It was 
the scientific infidel Thomas Jefferson, aided by that other scien- 
tific infidel Benjamin Franklin, who wrote the American Declar- 
ation of Independence; it was the scientific infidels of France 
who enunciated those principles that gave birth to the first Revo- 
lution ; and it is the scientific infidels of Europe and America to- 
day who, not satisfied merely with political and religious freedom, 
are endeavoring to search out and expound those laws of social 
dynamics that will enable us to extend the democratic principle to 
the domain of wealth,—thus securing to us industrial freedom, 
and organizing society upon such a true economic basis as will give 
to all honest and effective labor its sure and sufficient reward. = 

I declare to you, then, that it is high time we ceased to make 
our appeal to religion. It is pathetic to think of the time that so 
far, humanly speaking, has been wasted in such an appeal. And 
what is the result of it all? Is it civilization? Why, then, are 
all the more powerful Christian countries of Europe to-day armed 
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to the teeth, watching one another with all the lust and greed 
and murderous disposition of mortal enemies? Why are they all, 
in this nineteenth century of Christianity, studying the arts of 
war instead of the arts of peace,—training their subjects to hate 
and despoil and destroy one another, instead of instructing them 
how to love and bless and make one another prosperous and 
happy ? Why is it that the most Christian country of them all, 
our own mother-country, is at this moment confronted with the 
solemn crisis of dismemberment,—one-third of its united king- 
dom convulsed with internal violence, oppressed, poverty-stricken, 
and desperate; its colonies in different parts of the sea nervous 
and feverish with disloyalty, ready to take advantage of the first 
opportunity to escape from under the heavy hand of the paternal 
government? Why is it that throughout our own borders there 
is greater discontent to-day among the masses than there ever 
was when four millions of them wore the yoke of slavery; that all 
our great cities and centres of population are daily and nightly 
patrolled by a standing army of policemen, and every property- 
holder, on retiring at night, bolts and bars his doors and windows 
as if he had a feudal castle to protect and defend from imminent 
assault? Is this the most and the best that religion can do for us, 
with two thousand years of magnificent effort and prodigal expense 
of money and missionaries? ,Then let it stand convicted and con- 
demned ; then let it make haste to give place to common-sense, 
to reason, to education, to science. If civilization cannot civilize, 
then how is it better than barbarism? If love of God cannot 
avail, then let us try what simple love of Man can do! 

It is time—is it not ?— to bethink ourselves that the earth and 
not heayen is our home; that ¢Azs is the life, not some other, 
that we have to live, and which we are called upon to prepare to 
live nobly and well; that it is our own natures which we are 
summoned to know, and understand, and develop, — not the 
nature of some other being, unseen and unknown and unheard 
of, beyond the skies. 

What is the great necessity which presses upon us at this 
moment, as nothing else does? Is it not fo live? What is the 
question of all questions that confronts us at this moment? Is it 
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not how to live? I say that life is a necessity; certainly it is 
not an original choice. Here we are, with all the wants and 
demands of the situation crowding upon us, sternly refusing to be 
put off or to be trifled with at our most imminent peril. We 
may ask the question, if we will, Is this life worth living? But 
whether it be worth living or not, live it we must, or die 
as the fool dies, and the coward. What man is there, with 
a grain of sense or a grain of courage, who will not say that 
this life ¢s worth living; that it furnishes noble motives, and 
presents noble issues? What transcendent powers, what tar- 
reaching capacities are in our possession! What stimulating 
energies pulsate through all the nerves of our being! What 
glorious ambitions kindle their fires in our blood! Is this life 
hard to live? What courageous soul, however, does not covet 
a difficult task? All it asks—and this it has a right to ask—is a 
fair chance for success; and with such a chance, it is ready to 
take the field against all odds and obstacles! That ancient and 
mighty quantity which we call ‘‘ evil” is here to be sure; but to 
say that this is a necessary and constant quantity is to give up the 
battle to start with, and to drop from our nerveless hand every 
weapon of effort. The fact is, that under the paralyzing influence 
of the religious philosophy which always has dominated us, we 
have hitherto furnished evil with a wet nurse in our fear and 
ignorance.- In attacking ignorance we attack evil; and just so. 
far as we clothe ourselves with knowledge,—that knowledge of 
which religion has never been a hearty and consistent promoter,— 
we arm ourselves with the power both to will and to accomplish 
good. How significant is the old myth,—the myth which religion 
has ever nursed as the very core of its truth,—which tells us that 
God was jealous when man first sought to enlarge the bounds of 
his knowledge! That jealousy was well-timed, for human ignor- 
ance is the very safeguard of Godhead. When man becomes truly 
wise, he will know that he and God are one; that God has no 
power and no opportunity to appear in the arena of this life, 
except as he appears in human skill and human effort ! 

What, now, is the nature of that knowledge of which we stand 
in need, to teach us how to live,—how to make this life a perfect 
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life, by adapting ourselves to its conditions? I affirm that it is 
first and foremost a secular knowledge,—a knowledge of ourselves 
and of our environment; a knowledge of natural law, and of the 
natural basis of human law; a knowledge of political and social 
rights, and of political and social duties; ih short, a knowledge 
of the science of society as the perfect life of man on earth. 

How imperfect is the amount of this knowledge possessed by 
us at the present time! Have we duly considered what so far is 
the outcome of our civilization? Two all-important and funda- 
mental things are yet lacking : (1) Man is still unreconciled to this 
life; and (2) Men are still unreconciled to one another. At the 
end of twenty centuries of the Christian religion, teaching by 
implication the brotherhood of man, we have not yet discovered 
that our interests are mutual and common! The highest princi- 
ple of social action which Christian civilization may be said so far 
fairly to have comprehended and put in practice, is the principle 
of competition,—which, stated in the blunt and cosmopolitan 
language of ‘the world, means, each man for himself, and the 
Devil take the hindmost! Was Josiah Warren far from the 
truth when he said that society, as it exists to-day, is a compre- 
hensive and successful system of cannibalism? When we plan 
for success in this world—for prosperity and happiness—each 
man thinks of himself, and leaves out of consideration his neigh- 
bor. Business is a strenuous and prodigious intensification of the 
principle of mine and thine,—mine being all that I can possibly 
get and keep; thine being what is left after I, by every species 
of cunning and strength, have helped myself. The social element 
in which we all swim is full of business whales and business 
minnows; and the certain destiny of the minnows is ultimately to 
find themselves in the bellies of the whales. The ‘* community ” 
to which we sometimes indulge ourselves with rhetorical allusions 
is not a community of interests, but a community of strifes, which 
create, not common interests, but class interests, each warring 
against the other; and what we call the State, is at present 
chiefly an institution to which these class interests may resort for 
new and swollen privileges. In the meantime where are the 
people, the so-called honest and intelligent citizens? They are 
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paying their taxes, and helping by their ignorant consent to 
perpetuate this feudal and undemocratic social system ! 

I say that the present state of society is feudal and undemo- 
cratic. A gain it is, if you please, over a state of nature and a 
state of barbarism, inasmuch as it has enabled us to conquer the 
earth and largely to develop its resources; to create a world of 
machinery, whereby we have the hands of Briareus, the feet of 
Mercury, the eyes of Argus, and the strength of Hercules. But 
what avails our Titanic power if we lack the skill of wisdom and 
the force of justice to direct and apply it? 

Tl] fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay!” 

There is no real wealth but the wealth of mankind,—the wealth 
which belongs to and enriches mankind; which makes all pros- 
perous, happy, and wise. So long as there is a foot of soil on 
this globe which fails to yield somewhat of bread or blossom for 
the nutriment or enjoyment of man, the science of agriculture 
will confessedly be imperfect ; and so long as there remains one 
sane and sincere soul unreconciled to life and all other souls, 
because it lacks the opportunity and the means to make the most 
of itself, so long will the true science of society be unknown, 
and the Commonwealth of Man be impossible ! 

I am now brought to the point where I am led to declare, that 
the second cause of divergence between the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation and myself is hinted at in the first word of its constitutional 
name. You lay your emphasis on religion and on freedom. I 
would shift that emphasis to secularism and the intelligent 
understanding of sosial authority. 

Do not misunderstand me. I know that science has to deal 
with the universe as well as with man, and that its function is to 
discover the relation existing between the two. I know that 
science has to study the energy which is manifest in Nature as well 
as that which is active in human nature. I know that man’s only 
safety lies in conforming his individual and social life to those 
laws and principles that appear to be from everlasting to everlast- 
ing, as binding upon the remotest star-dust as upon the most 
instant thought and feeling. And what thoughtful man does not 
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know how vast is the opportunity for wonder, awe, and reverence 
in the contemplation of the known and the unknown? Yet it is 
on the known and not the unknown that we must build; it is the 
natural and not the supernatural that must, be our guide. How 
unimportant to us is any being whom we have not seen, compared 
with that one we have seen! And as for man himself, how much 
more important is it that he secure his temporaland earthly welfare 
before he so much as thinks of his eternal and heavenly ! 

So, too, let it be admitted that freedom is a thing to be fought 
for, and if necessary to die for; and that the sun might as well 
be taken out of the heavens as the desire for freedom out of the 
breast of man. Yet while we are jealous for freedom, shall 
we not also think of obedience ; while we are active in demanding 
and defending the rights of the individual, shall we not also be 
unceasing in our care for the rights of society? While we cease 
not to care for the sovereignty of the individual in its rightful 
sphere, shall.we dare to ignore the equally co-ordinate truth of 
the sovereignty of society? Between these two departments of 
social ethics there lies a region which just now calls for the great- 
est care, the most thorough patience, and the largest measure of 
wisdom to investigate and define, and which at this time I can do 
no more than merely glance at. 

The course of history, so far, has exhibited to us the individual, 
either on the throne or on the scaffold, asserting his rights as 
paramount over those of society. I say, on the throne or on the 
scaffold. Louis XIV. when he said, ** The State, it is ] !—” was 
a usurping individual. The condemned anarchist lying in a 
Chicago jail at this hour for declaring war against the State, is also 
a usurping individual. One was actuated by the passion of lust- 
ful authority ; the other, by the passion for liberty,—a world- 
wide difference, indeed! But in so far as both resisted the rule of 
the majority, and affirmed the absolute supremacy of the indi- 
vidual, they employed a common method,—a method which, in my 
opinion, must be reconsidered and reformed, in order that the 
truest welfare both of the individual and of society may be achieved. 

We cannot proceed a single step in the rational discussion of 
the true relation between the individual and society until we dis- 
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cover and state the twofold nature of the individual himself. 
That twofold nature is the involuntary and the voluntary. As an 
involuntary being, man exists as a great, unceasing, imperious 
want! He wants everything that is necessary to his existence 
and his happiness. And his wants are not dependent upon his 
will: he cannot will them to exist, and he cannot will them not to 
exist. They are natural, spontaneous, and inexorable, and essen- 
tially unchangeable. Except at his peril he cannot deny them 
or postpone them ; neither can he delegate their satisfaction to an- 
other. In this sphere of human activity and experience,—this 
sphere of demand and enjoyment,—man is purely personal and 
egoistic. And in this sphere he is an absolute sovereign; for 
here society has no right to come with any intervention or dicta- 
tion. No legislation can create a natural want either of the body 
or of the mind, and no legislation can diminish such a want; 
neither can it provide for its vicarious satisfaction. When I am 
hungry, no one can eat for me; when I am weary, no one can 
rest for me; when I am alive to the truth, no one can think for me; 
when I am eager for happiness, no one can enjoy for me. So far 
as my nature is involuntary it is autocratic, and legislatures and 
congresses are powerless to control it. 

But the individual cannot live upon his wants ; he can live only 
upon the satisfaction of those wants. And this necessity drives 
him forth from the involuntary into the voluntary part of his 
nature. He must make provision for his life ; and that provision 
must in the first place be adequate; in the second place it must 
be assured, or permanent; in the third place it must be easy,— 
that is, obtained ow the line of the least resistance, with no more 
expense of time or effort than may be necessary to secure the 
result. : 

Now, how can the individual make this provision for his life? 
Can he do it alone and unaided? In earlier times he could do 
so, and did. Nature spread for him her bounteous board, 
and made the conditions of existence simple and favorable. But 
when other individuals came, and kept coming, each bringing 
wants and necessities as great and as imperious as his own, then 
he had to consent to a division of space, a division of means, and 
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a division of opportunities. In other words, he had to consent to 
an association with his fellows, to a combination of methods and 
efforts, and to a partnership in results. 

Right here,—having its origin in the nature and necessity 
of things,—was the formation of society. Right here, man passed 
from the personal to the impersonal, from the egoistic to the 
altruistic state. Right here, individuals ceased to be equivalents 
to one another, and became complements of one another. Right 
here, the individual ceased to be a sovereign and became an agent, 
—an agent of his own and others’ welfare. 

This, then, was the way in which the business of society began. 
And whose is this business? Is it my business; is it your busi- 
ness? No; itis our business! It concerns not the one, not the 
few, not the many; but it concerns all: therefore all must com- 
bine to adminster the affairs belonging to all. All must produce, 
and all must enjoy,—each producing according to his talent, and 
each enjoying according to his merit. The designer must 
design impersonally, and the artisan (or the laborer) must execute 
impersonally ; and the wealth produced in common must, of 
course, be a commonwealth, in which private proprietorship must 
not be allowed to usurp or overcome a democratic general pro- 
prietorship. 

Now, just at this point the function of the State comes in. Do 
the individualists pure and simple—the anarchists—take alarm at 
the sound of this word, the State? Then I beg them to notice 
that their quarrel is not with me, but with the logic of necessity. 
Ever since society existed we have had the State in some form or 
other ; so long as society shall continue to exist we must have the 
State in some form or other. The State of the future need not 
be and will not be what it is at present. As it has improved in 
the past, grown more and more democratic, so it will improve 
and so will it grow in the future. But it will continue to exist so 
long as the necessity exists to make provision for our life. 

The State, let it be noted,—is an agency, a means to an end, not 
an end in itself. It exists as an agent of society, and its function 
is to transact the business of society. It exists, if you please, as 
the vassal of the individual ; it is an instrument which he invents 
and uses to make adequate and permanent provision for his wants. 
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The duty which we owe to the State is that duty which we owe to 
ourselves written large. It is an impersonal method for a personal 
end. It is at once our united strength and our common defence. 
In its ideal form the State exists to prevent those interests which 
are common from becoming mutually antagonistic ; to protect the 
commonwealth from being spoliated by individual rapacity. For 
it is not the individual man, nor yet the average man, but the 
aggregate man who is to rule in the ideal State. In this country, 
theoretically at least, we have absorbed the king, or the political 
individual, into the healthy life-blood of the political people ; it 
yet remains for us to absorb the millionnaire, or the industrial 
individual, into the healthy life-blood of the industrial people. 
We took a considerable step in this direction when we abolished 
the right of one man to own the labor of another ; we shall accom- 
plish it utterly when we abolish the right of one man to own 
exclusively the results of another’ man’s labor,—when we make the 
whole people, through the agency of the State, the administrator of 
all that wealth produced by the combination of capital and labor. 

Surely, now, there can be no reasonable objection to a State 
which jealously guards the line between that sphere wherein the 
individual is a sovereign and that wherein he is an agent; that 
wherein his right is to consume and enjoy, and that wherein his 
duty is to produce and provide ; that wherein he is sufficient unto 
himself, and that wherein he is dependent upon others! But 
whether we object to such a State or not, its reign must and will 
be over us. It is rapidly approaching, bringing us both a body- 
politic and a body-economic, and calling upon us to become intelli- 
gent and rational methbers of both. It is a State which will sum- 
mon us not more to freedom than to obedience,—obedience not to 
any infinite nor yet to any finite egoist, but to cosmical law and 
the sublime Order of Humanity. 

Let us cease to be merely individual colts roaming in wilfut 
liberty and flinging out our defiant heels at every form of authority, 
and let us harness ourselves together to draw the ark of our social 
covenant into a place of safety, where we shall hear the word 
of reconciliation spoken between mine and thine, and ours shall 
become the guaranty of both! 
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THe Prestipent. This Association has always held very 
peculiar relations to Unitarianism ; relations of antagonism, per- . 
haps, more intense than toward any other denominational body, 
and yet, relations also of alliance and sympathy of a peculiar kind. 
Mr. Minor J. Savace has been able to hold membership and 
office in both bodies, and he is here this morning to speak to us 
from that dual point of view. 


ADDRESS OF MINOT J. SAVAGE. 


Mr. Prestpent, LAapies AND GENTLEMEN,—I fear that the few 
and somewhat desultory remarks which I shall make will seem a 
little tame to you after such radical utterances as those to which 
you have just been listening. Mr. Stevens has been speaking of 
a time some thousands of years, I think, in the future, if, indeed, 
it is ever to be at all; so that my remarks will take you back 
into a comparative antiquity, and seem to you, perhaps, very old- 
fashioned, simply by way of comparison. 

I have made no elaborate preparation for the task that has been 
assigned me, which is, as I understand it, merely to point out a 
few of the changes that have taken place inside the Unitarian 
denomination during the last twenty years, or since the formation 
of this society, and in this way to indicate somewhat the current, 
the drift, the tendency of things, that you may see as I see,— 
neither more nor less correctly, because it will be, of course, my 
personal view,—where Unitarianism stands, or which way it is 
moving; and you can then draw your own inferences as to the 
relation which it sustains to the Free Religious Association. 

If you will pardon one personal word, I cannot help feeling 
very strongly here this morning one very imporant change, so far 
at least as one of us is concerned, as I look back to a date which 
I think must be eighteen or nineteen vears ago,—I am not quite 
sure which. The President set me the example of a word of 
reminiscence. I will follow it for a moment. I am not quite 
certain whether it was eighteen years ago or nineteen, but it must 
have been one of the two, that I first attended a Free Religious 
meeting. It was in the old Tremont Temple. It was when I 
was an orthodox clergyman, preaching in the State of Massachu- 
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setts. The only thing I remember about it, and that I remember 
with the utmost vividness, is the calm, clear, fine, forcible, elo- 
quent, sometimes electrifying, address of the then President, Mr. 
FRoTHINGHAM, who is now here with us on the platform. 
(Applause.) I think I shall never forget the peroration of that 
address. I do not know that it played any important part in the 
change of my opinions, but I certainly did not expect at that 
time ever to be an officer of the Free Religious Association, or a 
speaker on this platform. The fact that Iam here is an illustration 
of the thoughts that are in the air and the changes that are going 
on in the modern religious life of the world. 

But I am to speak for Unitarianism. I wish to ask pardon, in 
advance, of the large number of Unitarian ministers whom I see in 
the audience, and of a good many regular attendants at Unitarian 
churches, for the apparent presumption of my position. I have no 
right,—and that is a significant comment on the word ‘* Free ” in 
the platform of this body,—I have no right whatever to speak for 
a single one of these ministers or for these attendants at Unitarian 
churches, and they would have a right, with the permission of the 
officers managing this meeting, to rise up and contradict every 
single word I shall say. I cannot represent, then, Unitarianism ; 
I can only speak my own thoughts, my own feelings, and give 
you a few of my own impressions as to the tendency and drift of 
the Unitarian movement ; for Unitarianism, equally with the Free 
Religious Association, is,—and this is of immense significance, I 
think,—a movement. I think the most conservative man among 
us would not be quite satisfied with talking about the Unitarian 
position as though we were established anywhere. We have 
gotten quite over the fear of being all out-doors, or of being all at- 
sea. The man who is all. out-doors, provided he be on a journey 
_ towards some desirable point, is just where every noble man would 
wish to be. The man who is all at-sea, if he be in a stanch ship, 
with a good pilot, and sailing for some desirable port, is just 
where every wise man and wise woman would desire to be. 
Unitarianism, then, in this sense, I take it, is all out-doors, and is 
all at-sea; and until we arrive at the solution of these problems 
which my brother has been discussing, until we arrive at the 
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perfection of this old world, I hope Unitarianism will be all out- 
doors and all at-sea, and be just a little in advance in its seeking 
for these things of even the Free Religious Association itself. 

I propose at first to take the simplest of all the methods of in- 
dicating the fact of the changes that have been taking place 
among us. Iam not familiar enough with the detailed history of 
Unitarianism to do otherwise than to point out a few surface facts. 
You are well aware that a surface fact must, of its essential 
nature, be an indication of those things that are beneath the sur- 
face. If you are watching a piece of drift-wood in the current, 
you do not need to dive down beneath the drift-wood to find out 
which way the current is moving; the bit of chip or drift is itself 
a sufficient indication. I wish, then, to point out the fact, — not 
to tell you about it as though it were new, but merely to remind 
you of it that you may see its significance afresh, — the fact of the 
changed attitude of our Unitarian denomination towards men like 
THEODORE Parker. You know how he was outcast, a heretic, 
only a few years ago; you know how only two or three men 
were brave enough to stand up and even demand that he receive 
the fellowship of his former brother ministers. To-day his por- 
trait is one of the most honored in Channing Hall — the central 
building and headquarters of Unitarianism, — and within only a 
year or two past a volume of his writings, edited by a Unitarian 
minister, has been published by the Unitarian Association, and 
we are proud of him as one of the grandest figures among us; 
and though he went out from us, excluded by our own action, we 
have marched on until now we stand around him, in sympathy 
with the grand purpose that animated his life, and ready to accept, 
even to the uttermost, perhaps the most of us are, all the essen- 
tial things that he taught; and I am of opinion that if THEopoRE 
PARKER were present to-day, and preached, and wrote, and 
talked merely as he did here in Boston’ there are some of us who 
would wish to jog him just a little, and ask him to take one or 
two more steps ahead. It certainly seems to me that the age has 
outgrown some of the positions which he held and for which he 
stood. 

Another significant thing, connected again with a person, is the 
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teaching during the last few years of Dr. Martineau, in England. 
He has avowedly given up the entire Messianic framework of 
Christianity. All the talk that: goes along with that, all the 
formulas, all the rituals, all the ideas, all the theological concep- 
tions of God and man that go along with that, which was once an 
essential part of Unitarianism, and is of every other so-called 
Christian body, he has put entirely one side, as belonging to 
another phase of the religious life, and as having no vital part to 
play in our modern religious thought. 

And now I am glad to give you another indication, this time 
from the common life of the church. I think you will be inter- 
ested in just a few extracts ]am going to read. They strike me 
as very forcible, because they do not come from a clergyman, but 
from a person who sits in a pew, and they indicate the average 
sentiment of Unitarianism better, perhaps, because the gentleman 
who wrote this does not sit in one of my pews, but in a church 
which is regarded as a good deal more conservative than 
mine, though he is a personal friend of mine. I asked 
him if he would be kind enough to give me his idea of 
the drift and tendency of Unitarianism, and of some of the 
changes which have taken place during the last twenty years. I 
will read you just a few things that he says. It seems to me that 
they have more significance and are more instructive because’ they 
indicate the changes going on in the mind of a gentleman who is 
not a recognized teacher. Of course I must skip all names and 
put blanks in their places : 

‘« First let me say I do not like to hear men like——and others 
talk about Channing Unitarianism, as though Channing stood for 
such conservatism as they cling to. If such men were ‘ Channing 
Unitarians’ they would not exalt men who ta/k about Jesus so far 
above those who live the life of Jesus. I was brought up under 
conservative influence. ‘Thirty years ago, when THEODORE 
PaRKER was preaching in Boston, I sincerely felt that he was 
almost an infidel. I doubtless warned my Sunday School class 
against such heresy as he was proclaiming in Music Halland else- 
where. Iremember it troubled me to hear him say, or rather to 
hear of his having said, that he could approaeh God in prayer 
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without the mediation of Jesus. To hear a person close his 
prayer without the words ‘through Jesus Christ our mediator,’ 
etc., was shocking to me, and a great majority of my friends felt 
the same. I am now reading THEoporE ParKer’s prayers to my 
Sunday School class of young men, from twenty to twenty-five 
years of age. If I wish to prepare myself for a service, or to 
foster a devotional spirit, | read one of his prayers.” And then 
he says that last Sunday, being called upon through the illness of 
a clergyman to take his place in conducting the service, he read 
one of Mr. Parker’s prayers, and an old conservative friend in the 
audience came to him and expressed the greatest admiration for 
it, and asked him where he found it. ‘*As I look back,” he says, 
‘*thirty years, am astonished at the change that has been wrought in 
my own mind, and I think no less in the minds of the majority of 
Unitarians. I do not believe Iam very different from the mass of 
Unitarians, and I think that I stood thirty-five years ago where a 
great many stand to-day who are in the Orthodox Church. As I 
think of the-ssermons I used to hear, and the Sunday School 
addresses also, I realize more and more the great change, or 
rather advance, which we have made. I am not what would 
be called, I think, a very radical Unitarian, but I am a liberal 
Unitarian. I find my sympathies are with the radicals almost 
every time, but I cling to many of the conservative ways and 
forms. I speak of this to show you what I have said is not from 
the standpoint of an extreme radical, but I think I stand with the 
great majority of ‘houghtful Unitarians.” 

It seems to me that this is very significant as showing the 
change which is going on in the pews ; for that, you are well aware, 
is always slower than that which goes on among those whose busi- 
ness it is to keep themselves familiar with the latest thought of 
the world. 

And now let me in some brief words try to indicate two or 
three changed attitudes, as I understand it, of the Unitarian body. 

In the first place, we are drifting more and more away from 
eare concerning the words of any particular book or scripture. 
Unitarianism, as you know, at first held to the literal authority or 
the Bible quite as much as did the Orthodox churches. To-day 
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I believe there is no Unitarian among us who regards any 
Scripture word as of final. authority. We rather believe in the 
living inspiration of truth that comes to us from any source to-day. 
We believe that whatever is true is divine, from the one source of 
all authority, and that whatever is untrue, however sanctified by 
age or association, is to be regarded as of no authority whatever. 

In the second place, I think we have changed our attitude radi- 
cally in regard to reliance upon any historic person. The person 
of Jesus is very dear, I think, to Unitarians ; it is certainly much 
dearer to me than it was even when I was in the Orthodox Church. 
As I might have said concerning the Bible, we have been discoy- 
ering it, so I say concerning Jesus, we are going through a process 
of discovering the Man of Nazareth. We are taking from him 
the wrappings of official position and tradition in which he has 
been enveloped and hidden, and we find him a noble, inspiring 
human soul, one with whom we love to stand in personal relation, 
one whose spirit we admire. And yet it never occurs to me to 
raise the question as to whether I have a right to criticise the 
opinions of Jesus, any more than as to whether I have a right to 
criticise the opinions of Socrates, and it seems to me that this also 
is coming to be the general Unitarian position. 

The third point is (for I must hasten, as my half hour is rapidly 
coming to a close,) the fact that we are coming to lay ever more 
and more emphasis upon the ethical, as apart from the theological, 
side of things, and are learning as we study Jesus through his 
own words and not through the interpretations that have been put 
upon them, that he himself laid the great emphasis of his life upon 
the ethical. Ido not believe at all in the conception of the king- 
dom of heaven which I think Jesus believed in, as far as I can 
discover. But whatever his conceptions of that kingdom may 
_have been, so far as its external appearance is concerned, whether 
in this world or some other, brought about through natural causes_ 
or supernatural, the only word that he ever uttered concerning 
membership in it was an ethical word; never a question as to the 
theological opinion about God, about himself, about the next 
world or this. Goodness is the one key to the kingdom in the 
teaching of Jesus, and goodness we are coming to make the one 
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central thing of our church life, the one goal of our church aim. 
Are we, then, becoming merely ethical societies? I think not, for 
it seems to me, if I may judge by myself and by what I can 
observe, that we are ever growing more and more theistic in our 
faith, more worshipful in our spirit. I for one cannot help thiik- 
ing that it would be a loss to me, a loss to my work, a loss to the 
thing we stand for, if my society was made an ethical society 
rather than what I call a church. I believe more and more,—I 
have not time to enter into an argument concerning it ; you would 
not be interested in it if I had,—I believe more and more, not 
in a God, but in God. I believe more and more in worship,—not 
in the kind of worship that was found among barbaric people, and 
which my brother Stevens has used as covering the entire definition 
of worship,— and, by the way, I should have a long fight, it would 
last the whole day, over his definition of religion, and worship, and 
allthe rest. I believe that the essence of worship, when you analyze 
it, is nothing more nor less than that instinctive, uplifting admira- 
tion for anything that a man conceives of as above him and beyond 
him. Take worship out of a man and you make him a brute, and 
progress becomes impossible. Of course, if a man is brutal, his 
conception of God, his conception of worship will be brutal. If 
his idea of God is that of a being who wants to be pleased with 
the smell of smoking sacrifice, of course he will offer sacrifice. 
The whole thing is governed by the conception we have of the 
divine. But it is just this uplifting admiration for the high, the 
fine, the grand, that is above us, that is worship; and since my 
theism means that all of good, of beauty, of truth, of right that 
there is in this world comes from God, just as every ray of light 
comes from the sun, when I find a man worshipping some grand 
action on the part of another man, admiring anything that is above 
and beyond him, I take the shoes from off my feet and say, ‘‘This 
is holy ground, a place of worship, and this man, whether he 
knows it or not, is worshipping God.” 

If I were permitted to prophesy a little concerning the future of 
Unitarianism I should say, of course, in the first place, that I do 
not know anything about it, because we never can calculate as to 
what great bodies of men will do; but it seems to me that we have 
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an opportunity, the grandest that the world has ever seen. We 
are living, whether men have waked up to it or not, in a new uni- 
verse, and the whole conception of God that stands to-day in the 
creeds of Orthodox Christendom belongs to the Ptolemaic universe. 
Every religion, if you analyze it a little, you will find to spring 
out of a cosmogony. Every religious conception, every frame- 
work of theology, this whole idea of God as the maker of the 
world from outside, of man as a fallen being, and all that follows 
from that, belongs to the old universe; we are in the new. We 
have a new God, a new man, a new world, a new conception of 
salvation ; and no matter if, in our refinement of our conception of 
religion and worship, we do qualify ourselves into an aristocracy. 
Aristocracy, if you keep it to its definition, is a splendid word. 
I ask nothing better than to belong to that kind of Aristocracy. 
It means simply the few who are the vanguard of the great army 
of human progress. I do not believe Unitarianism ever can be a 
popular religion in that sense, provided it keeps true to its mission. 
The vanguard of an army is always in the minority, and if the 
vanguard sits down until the main body comes up to them, then 
somebody else, if there is to be any further progress, must con- 
stitute himself the vanguard and go forward, and whoever is for- 
ward is in the minority always. 

I believe, then, that Unitarianism, with its grand theistic faith, 
its belief in God, its belief in the universe, its belief in man, its 
belief in progress here, its belief, which I share, at any rate, in 
eternal. progress, — I believe that Unitarianism is fitted to be in 
this work the vanguard of the world’s leadership, to be the relig- 
ious leader of the world’s intellectual leaders. Whether it will 
ever rise to a comprehension of its mission and to a perfect carry- 
ing of it out I do not know; but under the name Unitarian, or 
some other name, I propose, for my part, to keep that end in 
view, and do what I can towards its realization. 


Tue Presipent. — Friends, we are now to have that most in- 
teresting part of the proceedings of our Convention, the collec- 
tion. And let me say a word just here with regard to the need 
for money this year. Our expenses are greater this year, and, as 
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one part of the expenses, we are to print a full report of this 
meeting in the pamphlet form that we used years ago, and that 
pamphlet will go to all members of the Association without fur- 
ther cost. Therefore, those of you who give your names as mem- 
bers here, with the dollar for annual membership, or the five 
dollars for patron membership, or any other sum larger than one 
dollar, and give your post-office address on the books, with which 
the committee will be provided, will receive the pamphlet in due 
time. Be as generous, then, as you can in this collection. 

I spoke in my opening remarks of the ethical culture move- 
ment. Among all the organizations that have risen in the last 
twenty years having any concern with religion, there seems to me 
to be none in the domain of that liberalism which is outside of 
all the churches, that is more promising or more effective than 
the organization of the Ethical Culture Societies; and Mr. W1z- 
Lt1AM M. Satter, of Chicago, is here to-day to speak in behalf of 
that movement. I now introduce to you Mr. SaLrer. 


ADDRESS OF WILLIAM M. SALTER. 


Mr. PrEsIDENT AND FrreENDS—I am asked to say a few words 
for a movement for moral culture, which a few men have thrown 
themselves into within the last ten or eleven years. I cannot speak 
for my companions in this work, nor are they anywise responsible 
for what I shall say. We are held together by a common aim and 
by attachment to our leader, but each one thinks on the lines of his 
own genius. We agree in the feeling that morality is supreme over 
all other objects of human concern; we give our lives to the propa- 
gation of morality in the world, but the theory of morality and of 
the world each one freely shapes for himself. The external history 
of the movement is briefly told. Prof. Felix Adler conceived the 
idea of it some eleven years ago, and his name and work in New 
York city are known, doubtless, to you all. Some four years ago 
the second society was formed in Chicago, of which I have been 
the lecturer. Two years ago the third society was founded in 
Philadelphia, under the inspiration of Mr. Weston. Within the 
past year the fourth society has come into being in St. Louis, 
with Mr. Sheldon at its head. During the past year, too, Prof. 
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Adler has found a colleague in Dr. Stanton Coit, — so that five of 
us form at present the Fraternity of Ethical Teachers. Our 
societies are formed on the congregational plan, with entire local 
independence. All feel that some measure of philanthropic or 
reformatory work forms a part of their reason for being. Our 
aim is to make ourselves and the world around us better; that is 
our religion. 

Let me now try to indicate something of my own view of the 
meaning and mission of an ethical religion. 

I believe that when all else that the religious world holds dear 
falls or becomes uncertain, confidence in duty may remain 
unshaken. One may doubt all the articles of the Christian creed, 
and have much pain in doing so, yet never be confused, never have 
shame. But to doubt that love and truth and honor are binding 
upon us is so unnatural, that it can only be accounted for on the 
supposition of some moral obliquity. These moral laws of our 
being are so close and constitutional to us, that the very existence 
of virtue is bound up with a recognition of them. A man is 
virtuous. on principle, or he is not virtuous at all, though he may 
conform to all the external requirements of virtue; and if there 
is no principle, no sovereign ought, constraining, commanding 
and forbidding, there is no morality. Morality is not a matter of 
taste, of personal preference, or of temperament; it is obedience 
to a command, it is self-surrender to the ought that sounds within 
us, it is. the free choice of what we cannot avoid choosing without 
shame and dishonor. 

“¢ Tf that fail, 
The pillared firmament is rottenness, 
Ahd earth’s base built on stubble.” 


The Ethical Movement plants itself on this ultimate crowning 
fact of man’s nature. We start with a certainty. Human beings 
do not choose the sovereign laws of duty and make them laws. 
They would be over us, did we not choose them; they rather 
choose us. It is at no man’s option whether justice and honor 
bind him. Man no more creates the moral world of obligation, 
than he does the physical one of fact; he has only to fit himself 


into it, and let its sublimity make him sublime. Man is not the 
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summit of things; as the heavens bend over his body and the 
stars unalterably shine, so the moral law arches over the soul of 
man, and he is greatest as he bends in lowly worship to it. 
Nobleness, magnanimity, great-hearted love, unswerving truth,— 
these are not ours, but we are theirs, bound to them as the iron 
to the magnet, as the needle to the star, as the tides to the *¢ far 
off orb” of heaven,—bound to them, that is, in idea, and should 
be in fact. 

Great and reassuring are the lessons of the moral sentiment, 
It gives us a place whereon to plant our feet. It casts out fear. 
See how it deals with the fear of so many anxious minds, that in 
face of modern conditions, not only Christianity, but religion 
itself, will pass away from the world. We live ip an age of 
transition, and all the way from the Catholic to the Unitarian 
there are mutterings and tremblings, as if, in case this or that or 
the other creed loses it hold on man, the stays and consolations of 
human life will be gone. Idle fears! Religion, so far as it has not 
been the outgrowth and blossoming of the moral sentiment, has 
been at best an expensive luxury to the race; nay, it has come 
near to being a curse. That man’s peace and happiness and 
safety depend upon beings whose favor has to be gained by 
costly sacrifices and prayers,—this belief, that made the basis of 
primitive religion, and survives in all the great branches of the 
Christian church, has caused more distress of mind, more false 
torments of conscience, more waste of energy, moral and 
material, than we can ever calculate or dream of. Religion—the 
thought of it in the past I mean—is only endurable to the free 
man and earnest lover of his kind, as moral elements have been 
taken up into it, and there has been an end of sacrifices, as the 
prayers have come to be prayers for righteousness; yes, as 
prayers have ceased before the stern determination to be 
righteous at whatever cost, as religion has come to mean 
righteousness, and the will of God to be identified with the good 
of man. But the moral sentiment that has played such a trans- 
forming and revolutionary part in the field of religion in the 
past is still with us; it was never more alive than to-day; it is 
born into the world with every child; it is as fresh as if this 
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were creation’s morn; it is that from which we cannot get away, 
in regard to which scepticism is absurd, and out of which shall 
come, in conjunction with modern culture, a nobler religion than 
the world has ever known before. 

Be not faithless, but believing. The depths, not of fear, but 
of awe, were never stirred in man till he felt the sublime 
promptings of the ought within him. The ancient gods or 
goddesses were never truly reverend and august till they were 
regarded as the authors of the pure and high commands that 
give the law to man’s life and conduct. And interpreted in 
this way, they will never pass away. The moral sentiment 
blossoms as naturally into a religious faith as the buds of 
spring open out into leaf or flower. A man may give up all 
that passes current as religion, give up God and Immortality and 
Prayer, (in the customary senses,) as well as the claims of the 
Church, or of Jesus, yet if he keep his hold on morality, if he 
bend before Truth and Justice and Love, if he feel there is 
something sovereign within him which it were better to die than 
to forget, he is on the open highway that leads to those grand 
confidences and trusts that are the imperishable part of religion. 

For the sense of morality is the sense of somewhat sacred, 
holy. It is the sense of a law above all other laws. There is not 
a law of nature that may not conceivably be altered or suspended, 
or that we may not violate or defy, should duty command. We 
use nature every day,—her forces, her laws we are forever 
turning to account. We cannot worship nature or the sum 
of nature’s powers. That sovereign allegiance and fealty we 
owe to what is absolutely inviolable, to what we dare not use, to 
what exists for its own sake, and we for it,—to goodness, to love, 
to eternal truth. The moral sentiment dwarfs nature, it goes 
out to that which is beyond nature,—regnant in the universe ; it is 
not a fact, nor the sum of them, not a law in the actual sense, 
nor the sum of them, but a commandment; and. the deepest, the 
bottom thing in the universe must be that which is capable of 
giving a commandment; not matter, then, nor force, nor will, 
but reason, or that ineffable reality of which human reason is a 
poor and shadowy suggestion. Matter is phenomenal; our 
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thoughts come and go, our acts are ill-matched even with our 
thoughts, but that to which our thoughts aspire, and from which, 
alas! they so often wander, does not change with our changing, 
does not rise when we rise or fall when we fall, but though we 
die, though the wide earth and the everlasting hills fade away 
into insubstantial mist and the heavens are rolled together as 
a scroll, lives forever. Without morality and the infinite sugges- 
tions it makes, worship cannot find an object, and the word 
adorable would have to pass out of literature; and this, though 
so-called religious men at the present day have such grotesque 
conceptions of morality that they contrast religion with it, and 
prate of something above morality, and plead in addition to ethics 
for devotional truths, too. Something above justice and goodness ? 
There is nothing above. Devotional truth in addition to ethics? 
—'tis the merest sentimentality and cant. Religion has had 
connected with it a great deal more than ethics in the past,—it 
has been weighted with blood and with lust, and to-day it is 
weighted with foppery, and unreality, and maudlin sentiment and 
eant. But so far as it has had more, it has been a disturber. and 
full of harm to men; and so far as it has more to-day, being no 
longer taken seriously, it is ‘simply a superfluity, which self- 
respecting men and women do without. Duties to man and 
duties to God—is the common classification. But there are no 
duties to God, in that sense, nor any God but a phantom of the 
mind; and the only duty there is to God is a duty to man. God 
is the infinite element in all duty, its eternal basis, without which 
duty and man and the world would alike disappear. 

And what an aim does ethics give to man! What solemnity 
does it invest our life with! We are here to lift ourselves to the 
measure of perfect goodness, society is here to lift itself to 
perfect justice. Life is not for living, but for living so that 
somewhat Divine may be incorporated into it. How low men’s 
thoughts ‘ordinarily are! Religion itself takes sides with the 
world as it is, and distrusts reform. How many in his church 
to-day would hear Jesus, should he come again enraptured with 
his thought of a coming Kingdom of God? Was ever socialist 
so wild and visionary? Carlyle used to say there was properly 
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no religion in England. A stern saying, but when we remember 
how stern a thing religion is (or it is nothing), when we 
remember the fact of absolute obligation which is its essence, 
and ask ourselves how many men and women in our own country 
live invisibly bound to truth and honor and justice, we cannot 
deny all credence to the saying, and may ask ourselves, are we in 
America much better off? Our own Emerson spoke nearly fifty 
years ago of ‘*the universal decay and now almost death, of faith 
in society.” The church, he declared, ‘*had lost its grasp on 
the affection of the good and the fear of the bad.”* Christianity 
has got itself well lodged in this world and has forgotten its 
dreams of another. Yet its dream of another, its vision of a 
perfect society that should replace the present order based so 
largely on selfishness and cruelty and wrong, was at the begin- 
ning its very inspiration and life. Hence its high demands, its 
impracticable precepts ; hence its enthusiasm that swept through 
an old decaying society like fire, destroying and recreating. 
Enthusiasm is dead now. You cannot have enthusiasm and 
commonplace aims. Enthusiasm is born of an idea, and idealism 
has vanished from the churches. So far as it exists on any large 
scale, it is outside the church, and.often spurns its very name. 
It makes its home in despised social reformers. It is in the 
breasts of men who cannot live and see the world go on as it is. 
The trouble with our social reform is that it does not start from 
within, that it is partial, that its aims are not severe and grand 
enough; and so its enthusiasm is finite and does not reach the 
depths of man. Not resentment and not wrath, but the moral 
sentiment must give anew the aim to human life. Once more 
must the call go forth for a perfect life; once more must it be 
brought home to man that not food nor raiment nor shelter, 
not comfort nor ease, not science nor art, are the end of existence, 
but the ‘‘ Kingdom of God,” and that this is not only the end 
but the beginning, since without justice and human sympathy 
science and art minister to vice as well as virtue, and not even 
comfort or daily bread are within the reach of all. Louise 
Michel, predicting the outcome of the social revolution, says 
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that man, having at last attained his plenitude, being no longer 
hungry nor. cold, nor afflicted by any of the miseries of the 
present time, will be good.* I see not one ray of hope for 
humanity in such a philosophy. The tendency of the evolu- 
tionary doctrine is, to a certain extent, to hold justice impracti- 
cable, save in an ideal state of society. But justice is com- 
manded—that is the whole of it; and is the only thing that is 
practicable now, or in any state of society. Goodness is the 
sovereign law of life first as well as last; it is sovereign over 
life, as even Patagonian Indians may feel; three of whom, 
Darwin tells us, once allowed themselves to be shot, one after the 
other, rather than betray their companions in war.t I look for 
the social reformer who shall appeal to the sublime in man, who 
shall hold a savage, angry mob in check and make them more 
willing to die than to do wrong, who shall pierce with the 
power of his convictions through the lying and_ sophistical 
selfishness of the prosperous, and emake them own _ with 
trembling the law they now defy, and by his persuasiveness 
entreat them and woo them, so that with tears and penitent glad- 
ness they will do tasks of love and tenderest good will. 
Such social reform will be religion once more on the face of the 
earth, such a reformer will be another Christ, come with his 
solemn purity, his high faith, his unconquerable love, to shame 
and to heal the world. 

What power, what omnipotence will come in that day to our 
poor old human nature,— poor now only because it will not sur- 
render itself to the moral sentiment, because it will not unlock its 
heart and receive of the infinite riches of justice and love, that lie 
forever waiting and ever knocking at the door! The moral senti- 
ment is deliverance, it is the open door to infinite power. When, 
in answer to the inner imperative, man obeys, he is rejuvenated 
and feels the freshness of an eternal day in his heart and all the 
arteries Of his being. There is no age to the spirit that lives in 
high sentiments. ‘* Always young for liberty,” exclaimed Dr. 
Channing. The faith born of ethics is that man can do the right. 
The imperative itself brings the power to meet it. To say that 
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duty binds us and we cannot do it, is to introduce a lie in the 
nature of things. There is no duty, if I cannot perform it. And 
as duty exists and charms and binds me, I know I can do it. The 
will is not bound. Men ‘say we are born selfish, avaricious, 
lustful, and cannot be otherwise. It is false. You can be; and 
the first thing is to feel in your heart of hearts that you ought to 
be,—and the iron weight of that obligation felt in your inmost soul 
will transform you and give you its iron strength. Yet how the reli- 
gion of the day travesties our nature! Not only does Orthodoxy 
teach the impotency of man, but Liberal Christianity teaches the 
necessity of prayer, which comes to the same thing, saying we 
poor creatures are weak and must have help. But Emerson 
answers, ‘* Such as you are, the gods themselves could not help 
you.” Again, ‘* The weight of the universe is pressed down on the 
shoulders of each moral agent to hold him to his task. The only 
path of escape known in all the worlds of God is performance.”* 
There is a breath as of mountain air in such words, — invigoration 
and re-invigoration for the moral life of man, and the secret of 
regeneration for religion, which, as Emerson says, now effemin- 
ates and demoralizes. It is a sublime faith that whatever the out- 
ward seeming, man is made for the good, that, starting imperfect, 
he is called to be perfect, that society and. all the races of men 
have the way open to an infinite goal which they will fail to reach 
only if they do not will to. What is wanting in us, what is want- 
ing in society, is not the power, but the will, to do and dare and 
suffer. The wide earth might be a scene of justice to-morrow, 
and every city of our land transformed into a City of Light, if 
men and women would wake with to-morrow’s sun to will the good 
which now lies like «’half-formed vision in their minds. 

And so the moral sentiment gives a great peace to the soul. 
Things often seem so bad about us that we are tempted to think 
‘evil cleaves to the nature of things. With all the boasted progress 
of the modern world in industry and inventions, things seem no 
better to. the mass of men. The spectacle of debasement and 
misery among large classes in the very centers of our civilization 
and culture, is almost maddening to a sensitive nature, and easily 
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breeds despair. If all this suffering and wrong are necessary, 
there is no escape from the conclusion,—this is a black and cruel 
world we live in; and the only way to live and to have any con- 
tentment is to harden one’s heart and keep out of suffering one’s 
self. But they are not necessary, they might as well not be as 
be; nay, they never would be if men listened to the promptings 
from on high that visit them. Suffering and wrong are foreign to 
the nature of things, they are contradictory to it, they exist 
despite it; the Heart of the world is sound, and would we but 
give way to it in our own hearts, the face of society would be as 
fair as the face of nature when, clothed in green and under the 
glad sun of heaven, she breathes silent praise to her Maker. We 
have not to make the world over, but only ourselves. In the 
midst of our work we can adore, and pass into that central peace 
that laps the world about, and all our heat and worry cannot disturb, 
nor can man’s extremest faithlessness mar. If man does not do 
the good, he cannot have peace—that is all. And though he 
should fail, though the earth should never witness the perfect 
society that is its tinal and supreme reason for being, the divine pos- 
sibility would yet be open to other worlds, and somewhere, some 
time, I doubt not, a perfect consummation will come. An ethical 
religion is nowise concerned with the justification of the order of 
society as it is, it has nothing to do with the weak optimism that 
now passes currént in the world as religion; it is the foe of all 
those canting economists who say that, there being no such thing 
as chance, the Christian must regard present social conditions as 
the best possible, else they would not be consistent with the 
orderings of a wise Providence. Ifa man is given a task, and is 
not faithful to it, the result cannot be the best possible. There 
is no justification for the present order of things, nor do 
the integrity and sanity of things anywise require it; the high 
God commands to almost all the mighty of this world, and to many 
more besides, to do differently than they do, and as long as they 
do not obey, they are off the track of providence, and the integrity 
of things is only concerned in forever bringing them to nought. 
What was Jesus’s thought of the world as it confronted his pure 
eyes? Where did he find peace? In the thought of a judgment 
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that should destroy it. O, friend, curse thyself, curse thy neighbor 
and society about thee, but not the arrangement of things,—bless 
that, thou canst not dream so high as it makes possible; heard 
already are the voices, which if thou and all wouldst hear, the 
dread chaos and anarchy that now dishearten thee would pass 
away. 

And out of all, and as the issue of all, is bred a great hope. 
Our current doctrine of immortality is weak ; it has no moral fibre 
init. That august possibility for valorous and virtuous souls is 
made the property of all alike, and no drivelling saint or damnable 
sinner but imagines he or she is going to live again and live 
forever. There was never such effrontery. The only reason for 
supposing there is another life is in case there are those who are 
worthy of it. The mystery is that wicked, frivolous, selfish men 
and women live out their natural term of life here; the gods are 
surely gracious and long-suffering to permit it; and when death 
brings to an end their vain career, ’twould seem the part of piety 
to let them rest in eternal forgetfulness. But for the good the 
heart conjectures a better fate. The good are simply those who 
respond to the demands which the invisible world makes upon 
them. They only are good who are so because they must be, 
because a divine necessity constrains them, because they could 
not hold up their heads if they were unfaithful, because in such a 
case they would feel like traitors to the trust the universe had as- 
signed to them. ‘The value of a faithful soul is beyond all esti- 
mation. Duty is that in which we link ourselves to absolute 
being, and, be sure, absolute being links itself in turn to us. 
Perishing man looks aloft and sees the imperishable, and with 
every moral act the imperishable becomes a part of him. No 
atom, no tree, no animal, no man incapable of self-surrender, has 
this worth and incomparable dignity. The stars in heaven are 
not so grand as man living in obedience to the moral sentiment 
and dying when it is ‘‘ better not to live.” There is no caste in 
virtue. In this lore, in this imperishable wealth, the great of this 
world have no monopoly. The dignity that dignifies the highest 
is within reach of the lowliest. The savage Patagonian, the ob- 
scure reformer, martyrs and heroes who died in nooks and cor- 
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ners of the world, and all who loved and did the right, are the 
stars that shine in this firmament, and all others count for nothing. 
This world will pass away, the generations of men are going and 
will at last all be gone, nothing in nature or that belongs to nature 
stays ; there is naught permanent or everlasting outside the blessed 
powers that are over all and make all. Yet a high presentiment 
arises in the breast that out of all the countless personalities that 
have been or shall be born on ‘this bank and shoal of time,” 
there shall be some accounted worthy to share with these blessed 
powers their own eternity. Such a faith is too great for demon- 
stration ; it rests on the cumulative suggestions and inspirations of 
the moral sentiment. But it is the only immortality that has any 
interest for the morally serious man. ‘That man is inherently im- 
mortal there is very little reason for supposing: that any author- 
ity, whether of holy book or holy church, could settle the ques- 
tion for us, is an offence to reason. Our personal «affections and 
desires of reunion are all an uncertain foundation; Jesus says not 
a word in théir favor, though he does speak of those who shall be 
** accounted worthy to attain to that world and the resurrection of 
the dead.”* That science can ever give us proof of immortality, 
seems improbable, since science thus far at its utmost range deals 
with the sensible, and immortality is a truth, if it be one, of the 
super-sensible. The doubtful vistas of Spiritualism make the other 
world but a poor faded copy of this, with immortal cats and dogs 
as well as human beings, until that life seems more feeble and in- 
effectual even than this. What reason for the perpetuation of an 
old worn-out show? For my part, I should rather leave death, be- 
girt with all its solemn and touching mystery, and simply trust 
that somehow transcendent issues will be worked out through it. 
There is no thought of reward for the good in what Isay. As 
the good are so for goodness’ sake, so their high destiny must 
come unbought and unsought. 

Such are some of the lessons of the moral sentiment, as they 
have made themselves felt in my own mental experience, and such 
is something of what I conceive to be the gist and scope of an ethi- 
cal religion. Ethies is not a closed circle, so that when one has 
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forborne to cheat and paid his debts, he is at the end of it. It 
starts with the lowest uses of earth, but covers the highest and 
widest flights of the spirit of man. 

I believe the modern world is waiting for those who will start 
from ethics and develop it into a religion,—if not in the way I have 
suggested, then in some larger, grander way, in some way more 
satisfying to the intelligence, the conscience and the soul of man. 
There is limitless inspiration in the sense of such a task,—infinitely 
more than in attempting to broaden old churches, and staving off 
a little longer their inevitable hour of dissolution. 

And yet when the best shall have been done, there shall only 
be imperfectly fulfilled a noble prophecy of one of the founders of 
the Free Religious Association, the greatest name in the history 
of American thought, Ralph Waldo Emerson. ‘* There will be 
a new church,” he said, ‘‘ founded on moral science ; at first cold 
and naked, a babe in a manger again, the algebra and mathematics 
of ethical law, the church of men to come, without shawms or 
psaltery or sackbut; but it will have heaven and earth for its 
beams and rafters; science for symbol and illustration; it will 
fast enough gather beauty, music, picture, poetry. Was never 
stoicism so stern and exigent as this shall be. It shall send man 
home to his central solitude, shame these social supplicating man- 
ners, and make him know that much of the time he must have 
himself to his-friend. He shall expect no co-operation, he shall 
walk with no companion. The nameless Thought, the nameless 
Power, the super-personal Heart—he shall repose alone on 
that. He needs only his own verdict. No good fame can help, 
no bad fame can hurt.him. The Laws are his consolers, the good 
Laws themselves are alive, they know if he have kept them, they 
animate him with the leading of great duty, and an endless 
-horizon.”* . 


THe Prestpent—The next speaker whom I shall have the 
pleasure of introducing to you is one whom ‘I remember in the 
years before I left Cambridge, when he was just entering on his 
public career, as the frequenter of abolition conventicles, the in- 
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troducer of pestilent resolutions of sympathy with Theodore 
Parker in Unitarian conventions, and an iconoclast in Unitarian 
churches. Afterwards he went abroad and did good and brave 
work for truth and humanity outside of denominational lines. He, 
therefore, speaks to us from a varied experience. I introduce to 
you Moncurr D. Conway. 


ADDRESS OF MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


Mr. Preswwent, Lapies anD GENTLEMEN—I confess to having 
had some misgivings about coming to this convention ; not because 
of any lack of interest in it, but because of my extreme interest in 
it, and my dread of saying anything that should chill the hope or 
the enthusiasm of such an assembly as this. For we must get 
old in this world; we live in experience, not years, and it has 
been my fate to pass through a good many phases of faith and 
experience, and gradually to diminish and reduce my expectations. 
I remember very well that when, at the age of nineteen, I started 
out to be an itinerant Methodist preacher, over there on the Poto- 
mac, nothing could satisfy me but a completely renovated uni- 
verse. It was all to be changed. After a while I became a Uni- 
tarian. Well, I moderated a little my expectation of renovating 
the universe. But I may say one thing for the Unitarians. 
Although I amsorry that they keep up their name, which discredits 
many able men by justifying the opinion that they are employing 
their talents to prove that God is one and not three, which is not of 
the slightest interest to anybody on earth ; (we are really interested 
to know whether there isa God, not whether he is three or one) ; and, 
- notwithstanding that I found, after a time, I could no longer act 
with the Unitarians, I have remembered one great essential fact 
about them—a fact which Mr. Savage omitted from his eulogy of 
Unitarianism, but which is the point of chief interest in it to me— 
that it is the one church in Christendom which teaches that a 
man is to be saved entirely by his own merits. That is the 
important distinction between all Oriental religions and Christen- 
dom. Christianity is the only religion which teaches mankind 
that they are to be saved by another person’s merits ; all other 
religions teach men that they are to be saved absolutely by their 
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own. In that one particular, Unitarianism represents the great 
course of all the religious development of the world, where it has 
not been warped in this mysterious way by our wild, incon- 
sequent notion of imputed merit. However, after a while, I 
began to think that if one nation—not the whole world, but one 
particular nation—could be freed from one particular evil, namely, 
Slavery, that one, at least, would enjoy a millennium. Well, it 
came, with fire and sword, but the millennium did not come, after 
all. And then, I have sometimes thought, that if we could see 
and realize in London, or in any one great city, a grand and beau- 
tiful humanitarian institution, such as that which now adorns the 
Queen’s Jubilee, a People’s Palace of Delight, where they are to be 
able to compensate themselves for the toil and sordid weariness 
of the day by an evening of enjoyment, even that would be suffi- 
cient. So my hopes have been diminished. It reminds me of a 
story they used to tell about a man in the backwoods, who, having 
no doubt whatever that he had been the means of electing Presi- - 
dent Lincoln, went to Washington to get his reward, telling his 
neighbors he did not know whether it would be a position in the 
cabinet or a foreign mission; but when he got there the cabinet 
was filled, a place could not be found for him in a foreign mission, 
and he agreed to accept a position as a first-class consul, and, to 
make a long story short, this individual ended by asking the 
President if he did not want somebody to sweep the White House. 
Little by Tittle our expectations of a grand renovation of this 
world diminish until we are content to do a little thing. My ex- 
perience is, my belief is, that if we could do perfectly a little 
thing—do it well, do it thoroughly—it might in the end result in 
doing a great thin®, just as the kindling of one straw on a prairie 
might spread fire over a continent. Little by little truth moves on. 

But now, coming to this Free Religious Association, here on its 
twentieth anniversary, here on the Centennial of the American 
Constitution, what haye we come out to see? I read in the morn- 
ing papgr that a newspaper reporter yesterday interviewed Prof. 
Pickering at the Observatory, concerning the Star of Bethlehem. 
The Professor told him that if the Star of Bethlehem should appear, 
it would be a subject of scientific interest at the Harvard Obser- 
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vatory. He added that he had not yet seen it. Well, I have no 
doubt that if the star of Bethlehem were to appear in any way, it 
would be a matter of scientific interest not only at Harvard 
Observatory but elsewhere. Ihave no doubt that it would be a sub- 
ject of great artistic interest. Probably tt would be announced, 
provided the angelic choir came along with the star, that Mademoi- 
selle Gabrielle and Mademoiselle Raphaella, soprani, would appear 
at the College Chapel at morning prayers, and also that Prof. Israfel 
would preside at the organ on this occasion. If any such star 
were to return, what better could it find among us than a disposi- 
tion to turn it into science on one side and into artistic beauty on 
the other? We all have our star for which we are looking. Our 
observatory is ready, our telescopes are set, and if we could see 
in Mr. Salter’s Ethical Society movement, or in Mr. Potter’s sug- 
gestion, any sign of the coming of ** Peace on earth, good will to 
men,” how gladly would we lend our hands to the work! My 
own impression is, that if we do not gaze in the sky for it, if we 
do not look too low in the earth after it, but look steadily to that 
which is most human, most hopeful, we shall see about the pres- 
ent time something like the Star of Bethlehem. 

Mr. Potter has laid before us the suggestion of a society resem- 
bling the Association for the Advancement of Science. I must 
say I heartily agree with him, and I had formed, independently 
of Mr. Potter, an idea of exactly that kind to bring to this con- 
vention. It is easy for a man to plagiarize another’s idea, and 
then say that he had thought it out by himself. I admit that, 
but nevertheless it occurred to me te come here and say that | 
believe that this society, instead of being called the ‘* Free Relig- 
ious Association,” ought to be called a Society for the Advancement 
of Moral and Religious Knowledge, or Moral and Religious 
Science, or a Society for the Advancement of Ethical and Relig- 
ious Science, or something of that kind ; that it ought to deal with 
the varied subjects of human interest, religious history, general 
social science, sociology, and all those various questions which 
are so interesting to mankind; that those sections might meet 
here,.in New York, in Cincinnati, or somewhere else, for several 
days, and that the humanization of science might go on. For, 
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mark you, science in itself is not worthy of that high respect 
which so many people claim for it. Science alone, what is it but 
the vivisection of nature? Where is its heart? I may have once 
had a belief in knowledge for knowledge’s own sake, in truth for 
truth’s own sake, in art or beauty for their own sake. I have nosy 
no such belief. I believe that everywhere truth or knowledge 
must be productive to be of any interest. I believe that 
it must bear fruit that shall feed, and leaves that shall heal, 
the nations. I do not care for abstractions. I believe that if 
science had a heart, if it were allied with religious enthusiasm, with 
the moral enthusiasm that was in such men as Jesus and Buddha 
and Zoroaster, and all the blessed saviours of mankind, it 
would work miracles. That power which we see accomplishing 
so much in many ways, in the electric light, in the telegraph, and 
in many other wonderful agencies,—if inspired by enthusiasm, if 
sufficiently warm-hearted, if it held all mankind in its mighty 
embrace, would be a fountain of wisdom, of light, and of know- 
ledge, which is power. Holding the heart which can save, it 
would command at the same time the wealth of the world, which 
the poor rich men do not know, not having any knowledge on the 
subject and not having any definite moral aim. Here would be 
our great trinity—the power of wisdom, the wealth of the world, 
and the heart of Jesus, all welded together to save and to benefit 
mankind. | 

The ethical movement, of which Mr. Salter has spoken to us 
so impressively, seems to me to be a new departure of our time. 
Dr. Adler and his friends ought to have great credit for having in 
a sense, like Columbus, set the egg upon its end. They have 
shown that if we ‘go in the direction of the moral sentiment we 
will no longer have those walls of partition and of discord which 
have so long divided people who in heart are one. To base 
religion absolutely on the moral sentiment, to remove it from the 
region of division, if that can be done absolutely, without any 
dogma whatever, would be certainly a great step. I cannot help 
thinking it, simple as it is, and all the better because it is so 
obvious and simple,:a very fine discovery. 

Now, if you examine their views, if you notice carefully the 
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ethical doctrines of these educated and able men, if you examine 
the various ethical movements,—if you but study the moral con- 
struction of this Tremont Temple during this week,—you will 
see what is required. I have been looking about here for some 
days, observing the moral causes that have been trying to give 
themselves utterance in Boston, and I have recognized as their 
common need further culture of moral science. They are in dis- 
cord ; they cannot unite on any moral principle. Some people seem 
to think that if they could only take away from Christianity its 
miracles, dogmas, and metaphysics, and take its morality pure 
and simple, they would have a perfect system. But this Chris- 
tian morality is just as supernatural as miracles and just as 
impossible. It has been shaped and developed on the idea that 
the world was coming to an end; that wealth, therefore, is a 
matter of no importance ; that people should part with all that 
they had, for the Lord was coming. The whole moral system 
of the New Testament is exactly as impossible, impracticable 
and supernatural as its doctrine. That moral system survives 
in most heresies. Our Socialists, for instance, have in many 
cases discarded the supernaturalism of Christianity, perhaps 
rejected its name, perhaps a majority of them do not believe in 
God at all. Yet their method is Christian. They believe that in 
a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the sound of a trumpet 
to be blown by Henry George, they are all to be caught up, the 
world is to be transformed, renovated and purified; the Com- 
munist and his apostles are to be set on thrones, the other 
fellows chained and cast out. Their methods are Christian. 
They intend to cast down the mighty and raise up the lowly. 
Their scheme is Christian, their morality and their socialism 
purely Christian. Now, what we need is to replace that old 
fantasy with a moral sociology based on the actual possibilities 
of the world. We have to unite together and concentrate our 
thought~on these questions. We are to see eye to eye on these 
moral questions. I rarely hear any good, dear, blessed saint 
make a speech that I do not dissent as entirely from her 
method as I heartily sympathize with her spirit. One saintly 
woman will declare that for the sake of making the world sober 
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we have a right to go into people’s houses and take away their 
personal liberties. If she were to go far enough in that way, 
she would make it the moral duty of every independent man to 
drink daily, to hold up his glass and say, ‘‘I do this for my 
personal liberty.” Then we find people who have tyrannical 
ideas of marriage, of sex, of rectitude, of virtue,—all of which 
require the very nicest care. We are in such an infant or even 
embryonic condition with regard to morality, that the point of 
greatest importance,— discussed yesterday in a faint, timid way 
by some people in a small room in this Temple,—the question of 
Heredity, of human reproduction,—is so unthought out that it can 
hardly be a subject of free and frank discussion among men and 
women. Yet is it the subject of greatest importance in the world. 

In forming a society for ethical culture, we are simply forming 
a society to do certain practical work, to found certain humani- 
tarian or educational institutions. That is a very good practical 
work. I am glad that Dr. Adler, Mr. Salter and others are 
engaged in it. That is a good thing for a particular organiza- 
tion to do, just as it is a good thing for one body of scientific 
men to carry on an observatory, aud another to carry on inyesti- 
gations in physiology ; but what an Association like this wants to 
do is to search into the principles of ethics. We must seek to 
know what is justice, to know what is the true relation of men 
and women, of the child to father and mother. We unite together 
and think of these things and learn of these things, that there 
may be one thought and one hand to grapple with the great 
problem of the evils that afflict and degrade mankind. Apart 
from particular ends, there is need of an Association for the 
advancement of ethical and religious truth. 

One word in conclusion with regard to the suggestion of the 
first speaker this forenoon. He hasa very natural suspicion, which 
many of us have felt, of the word * religious,” associated as it is 
with so much that is superstitious, degrading and cruel. Never- 
theless, when we are pursuing a moral purpose, or political or 
social ends, the religious sentiment has always been the revolu- 
tionary power. If we were, for instance, to have a number of 
people form what they consider to be ‘a perfect moral order, an 
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ethical system, fixed like the laws of nature, as they suppose, 
hard and fast, and based upon a perfect unanimity of belief now, 
it would not be two generations before it would be found that here 
and there that moral order was disorder. .If it could prevail, if 
it could become established, it would be an oppression, a wrong 
and a ruin. The Roman Catholic order was once a beautiful 
order; the Protestant order, to a certain extent, was a right 
order, when established. There have been various ‘‘ orders ” in 
the world; but we need also some force that can break up an old 
order make a breach through it, and put us on the way to a 
nobler, larger, more scientific order. The essence of religion is, 
that instead of obliging men to be morally good, it gives a certain 
enthusiasm of love, of interest, or personal sentiment about the 
right thing, by which people shall break through a moral order 
when it becomes a hard limitation, and become martyrs for the 
new idea that is the basis of a larger future. 

Well, we cannot do much practically in this world except little 
by little, making ourselves factors in the evolutionary movement 
of the world; but we can talk, and that is a great thing. 
We can talk. I do not propose to do much more of it on 
this occasion, but I wish to plead for the great advantage of 
being able to talk. Meet in your assembly, in your association 
for the advancement of ethical and religious science, _and 
exchange ideas and words on the subject. While the women 
have been holding their meetings here for suffrage, in a neighbor- 
ing institution Shakespeare has been telling us how to tame a 
shrew. Well, in this ‘*‘ Taming of the Shrew,” one of the most 
philosophical plays Shakespeare ever wrote,—if I had time, which 
I have not, I should have a great deal to say about the wonderful 
art with which Shakespeare has given his notion of what poverty 
and ignorance would do with the splendor and beauty which 
wealth gives, if they had it; the poor sot in his drunken sleep, 
transferred to a palace, surrounded with splendor; a play acted 
before him; eager only for a mug of beer, and only remarking on 
the play ‘* would ’twere done!” —however, what I started to 
say was that this shrew, Katharine, who is a perfectly delightful 
creature in every way, when she is told to be gentle, says, ‘1 
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will be free even to the uttermost, as I please, in words.” Asa 
woman, this is the only liberty that she had probably found, and 
she intends to hold onto it. That is not only the largest part of the 
freedom left to woman, our much-wronged sister, but the main 
thing left to most of us. We move in this world as we must; we 
comply here and are fettered there. We have given hostages to 
fate. There is not a free man in the world except with his 
tongue. Now let us try to do the best we can with what freedom 
we have. Let us meet together; let us meet eye to eye; let us 
exchange ideas, until there is a great oasis of thought, of beauty 
and truth where we can all gather amid the chaos of the world; - 
and so, as we gradually reach unity of spirit and thought, little 
by little our oasis shall spread until the desert also shall rejoice 
and blossom like the rose. ) 


THe Presipenr—The free religious movement has _ its 
philosophical side, and this Free Religious Association has many 
philosophers. But I know of no one present to-day who, by erudi- 
tion and acute thinking, is more capable of representing the phil- 
osophical side of this movement than Prof. THomas Davipson. 
I do not know that he is to speak of philosophy at all. He told 
me, I believe, that his subject was to be the supplement of free 
religion, or complement, I forget which; but, either way, it 
sounds mueh more interesting than philosophy—like the continu- 
ation of a story. The ‘‘supplement” of the morning’s session 
of the Free Religious Convention always comes after one o'clock, 
and frequently it proves the best part of the feast. I now intro- 
duce to you Prof.THomas Davinson, of New Jersey at present, 
who will give us the ‘‘ supplement.” 


ADDRESS OF THOMAS DAVIDSON. 


Free Religion is an abbreviated expression for Free Thought 
with regard to the Object of Religion. We do not need to 
claim freedom for the religious sentiment; that, fortunately, is 
beyond external control. But the religious consciousness has, or, 
at least, is supposed to have, an object; and Free Religion meais 
freedom of thought, speech, and action, with reference to that. 

The demand for Free Religion finds its sole justification in our 
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ignorance. DParadoxical as this may seem, it is strictly true. 
There is no demand for free mathematics, free astronomy, or free 
chemistry. The reason is, that what we accept with regard to 
these sciences is clear, demonstrated truth, and wherever such 
truth is attainable, no one, in his senses, claims the right to 
embrace error; and if any one does, we do not think it worth 
while to prevent him. In demanding freedom in religion, we 
tacitly admit that religion does not rest upon a basis of science. 
And this, indeed, is admitted on all hands. 

The object of the religious consciousness is the First Principle 
of the Universe, call it what we may, Being, Idea, Law, Love, 
God. We are strangely circumstanced with reference to this 
principle. A complete knowledge or consciousness of its nature 
is absolutely necessary for us, if we are to lead moral lives, in 
complete harmony with it, that is, if we are to be perfectly holy ; 
and yet, we have no such knowledge or consciousness. The 
thing which, of all others, it is most important for us to know, 
we do not know, or know only imperfectly. The result is that 
strange separation between virtue and goodness, which so puzzles 
our moral writers. Goodness is harmony with the supreme 
principle of the Universe, howsoever attained; virtue is the 
conscious effort to attain that harmony, and is in no way affected 
by the success or failure of that effort. From ignorance of the 
nature of the Supreme Principle, much virtuous action results 
in disharmony; and it is only through increased knowledge 
of that nature that this can be avoided. We want a chart of the 
Universe, in its eternal aspect, to steer the ship of our life by, 
and all we have is a sketch of a corner of it in its temporal 
aspect. In our progress to Freedom, we steer to the farthest 
cape visible, often only to find ourselves land-locked by an outer 
peninsula, around which, returning, we have to sail—perhaps to 
discover that we are still land-locked, and must again go back, 
before we can go forward. Even the moral sentiment, the 
mariner’s compass on life’s sea, does not help us; for a compass 
is useful only when we know our route. On unsurveyed seas it 
tells us only where we are, but does not guide us forward. 

To overcome this difficulty, men have been trying for ages to 
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draw a fancy chart of the universe; and in several cases, they 
have been so pleased with the result, that they have proclaimed it 
a complete success, and insisted that all the world should steer 
according to it. Such is the origin of all the religious systems of 
the world hitherto. Every one of them has proved a failure. 
Sooner or later, they have each led the ship of life into a land-locked 
bay, often dangerous with rocks and tempests. No faney chart 
of the universe will serve our purpose, and thus far we have no 
other. The plan of the universe, its fundamental principle, we 
do not know. Some even tell us that we can never know it, that 
it is the Unknowable. This, however, only shows that they do 
not know what knowing means. 

Free Religion takes this ground: Inasmuch as all the faney 
charts of the universe have led us astray, and the true one has not 
been made, we must go on experimenting as best we can, using 
whatever working hypotheses best accord with known facts and 
seem most likely to guide us safely forward. Free Religion is, in 
the strictest sense, scientific religion, a scientific attitude toward 
the First Principle. 

There is a notion abroad in the world, and entertained not un- 
frequently by Free Religionists, that Free Religion implies the 
right of every individual to think whatever suits his liking and 
fancy in matters of religion. Now, nothing could possibly be 
farther front the truth. Such an attitude is utterly unscientific, 
utterly irreligious—mere license of the fancy, not freedom at all. 
Freedom in religion we ought to demand, not that we may indulge 
our fancy under cover of the Unknowable, but that we may, by 
calm, honest observation and experiment, gradually advance in 
the knowledge of the plan of the universe, and of that first prin- 
ciple which makes it what it is. Only in this way will virtue 
come to be the way to goodness, and the moral puzzle be solved. 

Let us now inquire what are the duties of the Free Religionist. 
I think they may all be summed up in this: A perfectly pious 
attitude of the whole being—head, heart, and hand, toward the 
truth. What is piety of the head? Absence of all prejudice, 
and a resolute endeavor to know all the religious truth already 
discovered, and to push inquiry into yet unknown regions. What 
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is piety of the heart? Absence of capricious, irrational attach- 
ments, and a careful distribution of affection in accordance with 
the worth of things, as recognized by the head. What is piety 
of the hand? <A readiness to obey in action the pious head and 
heart. It is this threefold attitude that constitutes the religious 
duty of the Free Religionist. Failing in this, he is a heretic and 
an infidel. 

I think it is perfectly well recognized that the Free Religious 
movement, while it has done much good in influencing opinion, 
spreading liberal views, and beggaring prejudice, has not fulfilled 
the hopes and purposes of its founders, and has not inspired that 
enthusiasm which is necessary for the success of a great cause. 
The movement drags and seems to be but half alive, with a kind 
of spasmodic, holiday life. Let us speak plainly. We shall thus 
all the sooner be able to tell what the matter is. 

Aristotle has a remarkable saying, that the form of every thing 
is its purpose. Whether or not this be true of the works of 
nature (and the whole great question of teleology is here involved), 
it is certainly true of the works of man. The form of a house, a 
spade, a spinning-jenny or a steam-pump, is determined by its 
purpose. The more definite the purpose, the more definite will 
be the form, and the more completely the purpose is embodied in 
the product, as its form, the more perfect. will the product be ; 
that which subserves two purposes is never.so effective for either 
as that which subserves only one. 

Now, the Free Religious Association is a human product, with 
a certain purpose, and that purpose, if it isever to be realized, 
must determine its form, and, of course, its mode of action. 
What, then, is its purpose, and how far is that purpose embodied 
in it as its form, determining its mode of action. In answering 
this question, let us refer to the constitution of the Association. 
Here we are plainly told that ‘‘ The objects of this association are 
to encourage the scientific study of religion and ethics, to advocate 
freedom in religion, to increase fellowship in spirit, and to em- 
phasize the supremacy of practical morality in all the relations of 
life.” You will observe that the Association has four aims: (1) 
scientific study, (2) religious freedom, (3) fellowship in the 
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spirit, (4) practical morality, and it purposes to reach each of 
these in a different way ; it will encourage the first, advocate the 
second, increase the third, and emphasize the fourth. 

Against these aims certainly nothing can be said. They are the 
highest possible, and they are exhaustive. Scientific study, 
spiritual fellowship, and practical morality, the religion of the 
head, the religion of the heart, and the religion of the hand, make 
up the whole of religion, and when supplemented by freedom, give 
us free religion. But let us look at what is to be done with these, 
and how it is tobe done. (1) The scientific study of religion and 
ethics is to be encouraged. That is most excellent. But how? 
In what practical way? That we are not told by even a hint. Is 
it to be by preaching, lecturing, instruction, or the establishment 
of schools and colleges? That appears never to have been deter- 
mined, or any practical step taken with regard to it. (2) Religious 
freedom is to be advocated. Excellent again; but when, where, 
how, and by whom? Is it to be done by the Association, as an 
association, through some organized agency, or is it to be left to 
the energy and good faith of the individual members? Not a 
word is said of this. (38) Fellowship in the spirit is to be in- 
creased. Nothing could be better. But how? Again we are 
left without an answer. (4) Practical morality is to be empha- 
sized. Good again; but how, and by what means? By precept 
or by example? If by precept, who is to give it, and when? If 
by example, who is to set it, and when? There is not one word 
of reply. 

I hope I shall not be accused of captious criticism of the Consti- 
tution of this Association, and I am certainly free from any 
captious spirit. But I wish to point out that, while the ideal 
purpose of the Association is all there could be desired, not only 
is that purpose not embodied as the form of anything, but no 
provision, or hint of provision even, is made for so embodying it. 
A lofty ideal is set up before the association without one hint as 
to how that ideal is to be reached, let alone any practical measure 
for its attainment. 

Let us suppose an association formed for the establishment of 
free communication in a country where no such communication 
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existed—a Free Communication Association—and let us suppose 
that one article in its constitution read: The objects of this 
association are to encourage the scientific study of communication 
and transportation, to advocate freedom in communication, to 
increase fellowship between distant towns, and to encourage 
practical transportation in all the relations of business. Let us 
suppose, moreover, that for twenty years this association, as if 
exhausted by its effort in setting up its communicatory ideal, 
should rest, never suggesting any practical method for its 
realization, let alone taking any practical measures: what would 
the result be? How many high-roads and railroads would be 
built? How many steamers would ply on the lakes and rivers? 
How much money would be subscribed? How much material 
for building got together? How enthusiastic would the society 
be? How rapidly would its membership increase? What would 
the public say of it? These questions answer themselves. 

Now, I think the Free Religious Association is very much in 
the predicament of our supposed Free Communication Asso- 
ciation. It has simply stated its purpose, which is the loftiest 
conceivable, but it has never adopted any programme of methods, 
or, as an association, undertaken any practical work. It has, 
now at least, no organ; it has no schools for training young 
people in its faith, no colleges, no industrial institutions endeavor- 
ing practically to solve the great problem of our time; no 
central home even. 

I say, ‘‘as an association,” because I am quite well aware that 
many of the members of the Association have done admirable 
work in many ways; still, I think they have not done it as 
members of the Association, but as private individuals, and 
would have done it had the Association never existed. 

If it is asked, then, why the Free Religious Association has 
not fulfilled the purpose of its founders, and why it does not call 
forth a great deal of enthusiasm, I think the answer is, that it 
has never embodied its purpose, as the form of any institution, 
working practically. A purpose does not become a form, a 
power, a force, until it is embodied. Till then it is a mere 
possible form, an idea, a dream. Of what, you will ask, is 
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Religion the form? I answer, of human life in its fullest extent, 
in all its relations. I maintain, then, that Free Religion has 
never been sufficiently embodied as a form, in the institutions of 
life, that it has not been made a religion. Let me explain what 
I mean, by a reference to Plato. In his Republic, that philoso- 
pher sets out to discover a definition of Justice. Several 
definitions are brought up, placed in the balance of Socrates’ 
pitiless dialectic, and found wanting. At last he shows that no 
definition of justice is possible which does not extend to the 
whole of men’s active relations to each other; in other words, 
that there is no justice save that which is embodied in a political 
organization—whose form he then proceeds to describe in detail. 
If a modern Socrates should arise, and he should be asked for a 
definition of religion, he would certainly show that no such 
definition was possible which did not extend to the whole of 
human life,—that there is no religion save that which is embodied 
in human life, organized with reference to the entire round of its 
conditions, internal and external. 

Now, this is just what Free Religionists have not fully learnt, 
and what they require to learn. They are still, with refer- 
ence to religion, in exactly the same position in which Socrates 
found his interlocutors, with respect to justice. They think re- 
ligion can be defined in terms of the individual. Perhaps they 
would say, it is the idividual’s relation to God, or something of 
that sort, implying that a hermit might be a profoundly religious 
man, 48 was once openly proclaimed. But this and all similar 
definitions are like those definitions of justice which Socrates re- 
futed. Religion is simply the spirit and form of a society embrac- 
ing the whole of humanity in all its relations, from lowest to 
highest. Religion is the form of the universal church, precisely 
as justice is the form of the universal state. Without such a 
church and such a state, there can never be any complete religion 
or complete justice; at best, only attempts at them. More than 
this, religion is but the whole, of which justice is a part. Justice 
is merely the religion of action. 

Let me not be misunderstood here. In saying that there can 
be no complete religion without a universal church, I do not mean 
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that there may not be religious men without an outwardly organ- 
ézed universal church. What I mean is, that the establishment 
of a universal church is the end towards which all religious men 
are striving—a church which, just in proportion as it becomes 
universal and a reality, will cease to be outwardly organized, 
and become inwardly organized. All outward organization is 
merely a temporary necessity, supplying, by the repression of 
disorganizing forces, the place of inner organization. As was 
said long ago, the purpose of the state is to make itself super- 
fluous; and it would be superfluous the moment that justice 
became the inner law of all human action. So, likewise, the 
church would become superfluous the moment that religion became 
the form of human life. And just as an organized state is a 
school of justice, so an organized church is a school of religion. 
Both are equally necessary, until perfect justice and perfect relig- 
ion are learnt. 

If Free Religion is really to be a power in the world, a religion, 
and not a mere criticism of religions, it must take form in a church, 
having as its aim the bringing of human life into complete harmony 
with the first principle of the universe. 

It is evident that the Free Religious church, being based upon 
science and extending to all parts of human life, must be widely 
different, both in aims and methods, from a church based on faith, 
tradition, authority, and extending only to a few departments of 
life. It is the severest of all reflections upon the current religion 
that it has by law to be divorced from the state, and, in great part, 
from education, and in so far, treated as a charlatan. With Free 
Religion based upon science, it must not be so. It must, and 
without danger may, extend to every department of human life, 
polities and education, as well as everything else. Nay, we may 
even go farther, and say that it is just to politics and education, 
in their_broadest sense, that Free Religion will direct its chief 
efforts. In reforming these, its chief laurels will be won. At 
present, religion is excluded from just the two spheres in which true 
religion is most needed—education and politics. What can be 
more utterly foolish than a religion that requires such exclusion ? 
What should we think of a science of medicine that was forbidden 
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to have anything to do with the brain, the nervous system, and 
the stomach. 

The question before this meeting is: What are the conditions, 
wants and prospects of Free Religion in America, after twenty 
years? and the inquiry has been raised, ‘‘ Whether the conditions 
and needs of this new time may not require a reorganization 
of the Association, with different practical methods.” I have 
nothing to say about the conditions and prospects of the Associa- 
tion; but I think I can tell what its wants are, and I am’ 
quite sure that the Association requires reorganization, with 
different, practical methods. (I put a comma between ‘‘different” 
and ‘*practical,” because, if the methods of the reorganized 
Society be practical, they will be different from what they have 
been thus far.) 

What this Association wants, is to reorganize as a Church, with 
a perfectly definite aim, and practical methods, as definite as they 
can be made. Its aim, as we have seen, must be to bring human 
life, as closely as possible, into harmony with the First Principle, 
and the method of doing this must be through man himself, as an 
individual and as a social being, in other words, through educa- 
tion and the reform of civil institutions. I know that, thanks to 
the present wretched condition of religion, many of us have come 
to suppose that religion had better be kept out of education, and 
certainly out of all social and political matters. Now, I am 
persuaded that this is the greatest possible heresy. The duty 
of religion is to spiritualize every man and every institution, and 
to apply its chief force to removing those obstacles which stand 
in the way of spirituality. And so long as religion rests upon 
a basis of science and pious attitude toward science, no harm can 
ever come of this. Now, the two obstacles in the way of spirit- 
uality at the present moment are bad education and badly 
managed institutions. Observe, I do not say bad institutions. 
These, therefore, are the objects to which the Free Religious 
Association must direct its chief efforts. It must establish 
schools and organize society to work for political and social 
reform, in accordance with the highest. moral code. I suppose 
a church without preaching would to most persons seem a strange 
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kind of church; yet, I cannot see any necessary connection 
between a church and a set of desultory Sunday lectures, which is 
just what preaching is. I think this Association might, as a 
church, be very effective, and yet abstain almost entirely from 
preaching. What it ought to do, in my opinion, is to establish 
schools for the young and lyceums for grown people. The 
schools ought to be miniature states, pedagogical provinces, as 
Goethe said, preparing young people for every relation of life. 
The lyceums ought to give courses of lectures upon all subjects 
affecting religious, social, moral, economic and political life, and 
impart such practical training as shall secure to every man the 
three rights promised him in the Declaration of Independence— 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. By this means, and 
this means alone, I believe, can the present obstacles to spiritual 
life be removed, and men once more come to have a living 
religion. 

There is noble work for the Free Religious Association to 
do, if it will only undertake it—work which it alone, perhaps, can 
do. I know of no other association so well suited to undertake 
the task of making perfect men and women—perfect in all the 
virtues of head, heart and hand. Ages ago, Aristotle maintained 
that this was the task of the state; but no state, that I know of, 
has ever undertaken it. And yet, whether we will or no, the 
state and all the institutions under it are so many educational 
institutions, teaching either good or evil. If they are infused 
with the spirit of religion, they will teach good ; if not, they will 
teach evil. To infuse them and all the individuals living under 
them with this spirit, is the task of Free Religion, and this task 
can be accomplished only by a concentrated, many-sided effort, 
directed to men and to institutions. 

Religion has hitherto, in a pessimistic spirit, turned its back 
upon this world, and its institutions, and tried to prepare men 
individually for another. Free Religion must, in a spirit of 
optimism, turn to this world and its institutions, and seek to 
spiritualize them,—seek to turn earth into heaven. ‘‘ Here or 
nowhere is America,” said Goethe. ‘Here or nowhere is 
heaven,” say I. Those who do not find heaven here are not 
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likely to find it anywhere. Those to whom it is purgatory or 
hell ought to be thoroughly ashamed of themselves. ‘* Heaven 
lies about us in our infancy,” says Wordsworth. ‘‘ Heaven 
ought to lie within us all our life long,” say I. Until it does lie 
there, we have not accomplished our life task. For Heaven is not 
conferred: it suffereth violence, that is, it must be taken by 
force. I say, therefore, to this Association: Go into all the 
world, teach this gospel to every creature. 

Space fails me to go into the details of this matter and tell 
how schools and lyceums ought to be established and conducted ; 
but Iam ready to do'so when occasion offers. I am also ready 
to show in what respects our present system of education fails. 
At present, I will say only that our education needs recon- 
struction from the very foundation upwards, and that this 
reconstruction ought to be the first practical undertaking of this 
Association. 


ecess was then taken until three o’clock. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at three o’clock by Vice- 
President Tuomas WentwortH HicGinson. 


ADDRESS OF COL. HIGGINSON. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, FELLOW-MEMBERS OF THE FREE 
ReExiaious ASSOCIATION : 

The duty is devolved upon me, as one of the Vice-Presidents 
of this organization, to call this meeting to order, in view of the 
imperfectly restored health of our President, who presided this 
morning. Mr. Potter, in his opening address, which I had not 
the good fortune to hear, expressed, no doubt, the satisfaction 
which we all feel at the appearance in this same hall where our 
earlier meetings were held, of another large audience, represent- 
ing in part another generation, true, nevertheless, to the same 
principles, and undoubtedly prepared to carry out those principles 
in the same direction, with the aid of the new light which did not 
fully show itself to the organizers of the society. I had myself the 
satisfaction of feeling, during the portion of the morning services 
which I had the good luck to hear, that one ancient tradition of 
the Free Religious Association still held in full force—the 
tradition of variety of opinion. I always thought it perhaps the 
greatest compliment paid to the organization at one of those first 
assemblings, when an Andover student, who wrote an account of it 
afterwards, said that he was present at one session of the meet- 
ing and he heard the word ‘‘religion” used in five entirely 
different meanings. I was only here half an hour or so this 
morning,and I heard it used in three different meanings then. I 
have no doubt there were meanings enough to go round if I had 
only had the good fortune to hear the whole of them. The 
merit of conservative organizations lies in their unity and con- 
centration ; the merit of a radical organization lies in its range 
and variety. It is precisely that spirit of variety that brought 
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us here, and just that spirit which keeps us here. It used to be 
said of the Germans, as a reason why there never could be 
political unity in Germany, that wherever there were two 
Germans there were at least three different opinions. Perhaps 
even that may be at times properly affirmed of us. I hope so, 
for I should not think much of the mind in which two tolerably 
antagonistic opinions could not be kept in a state of equilibrium 
for a good while ata time. It is certainly true of this organi- 
zation that that quality of variety was and is its own, and those 
who have come among us more recently, and who are accustomed 
to judge of the efficacy of an organization only by the absence 
of that variety, may well feel a little dissatisfaction here ; but those 
of us who have, shall I say the good or evil fortune, to be able to 
look back twenty years, those -of us who recall that earliest 
meeting, have not, I think, generally the feeling that a greater 
amount of concentration, or a more determined effort to organize 
a self-containing and self-restraining church would have been an 
advantage to us. One of the speakers said this morning, that 
undoubtedly some of the founders of this Association had felt a 
little dissatisfaction that it had-accomplished no more. If such 
persons there are, I am glad to say that I must be counted 
among the other kind of persons. This organization has 
accomplished precisely what I, at least, from the beginning 
hoped that it would accomplish. It has accomplished no more 
than that, because it has attempted but little more; and to have 
accomplished that, to have put before the citizens of Boston the 
spectacle of a meeting in which Jews and Gentiles and Christians, 
barbarian and Scythian, bond and free, might meet as equals 
on a platform once a year, and have as many definitions for the 
word ‘‘religion” as they wished, is to have done a great deal. 
That was what I aimed at in aiding to start this movement, and 
the meeting to-day proves that that has been achieved. If its 
achievement to-day is not attended with so much general stir and 
excitement as was its initiation, it is a compliment to the work 
which this organization has done. A great man ‘said once that 
the best thing in any religious organization was to do its work so 
perfectly as to make itself superfluous as soon as possible. I 
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do not think we are superfluous yet. If we are, it is very 
creditable to the work we have done. If other bodies, supposed 
to be religious, have insisted upon following in our wake and 
taking our work, as it were, out of our hands, we may regret it 
a little for our own sake, but we cannot regret it for theirs. I 
remember at our first meeting nothing excited more general 
criticism, even among our Unitarian friends here in Boston, than the 
fact that we profaned our platform by the presence of a Jew. I 
have lived to see Jews invited to take part in a summer gathering 
of clergymen of the Unitarian denomination, and treated as 
honored guests. Nothing, again, would have excited so much 
criticism, could we have succeeded in doing it, as our carrying 
out the plan which was near our hearts, and in our correspondence 
for years, to introduce a full-fledged Brahmin as our associate on 
this platform. We never caught our Brahmin, except through 
the post-office, until last year, but I have lived to be invited to 
hear an address from one of the very Brahmins whom we did not 
catch, at an Episcopal church within a mile of my own front 
door. In view of the circumstances, of this wholesale and 
audacious theft of our thunder by the most respectable denomi- 
nations in the country, how can it be expected that our little 
private manufacture of that pioneer of storms should be attended 
with the interest once it afforded? For my part, I confess that 
I doubted a little the experiment of entering again this large 
hall where we used to meet, and it was not until I came here this 
morning and saw how many of the old friends and how many 
new ones had come to this meeting, that I felt a renewed confi- 
dence in the future of the Free Religious Association. What 
that future is to be I, who am only a Vice-President, will not 
venture to predict, but will refer you to our President, who gave 
us this morning our new departure, whatever it is. Mine is the 
much more humble duty of presiding at this afternoon session, 
and introducing the speakers whose names you have already seen 
upon the programme. By some complication I was announced as a 
speaker before I was determined on as presiding officer, and it 
gives me a delightful opportunity of introducing my speech in 
the form of little sentences wherever I will, and I have availed 
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myself of it, first, as you see, to make this general statement of 
my own view of the condition and whereabouts of our organi- 
zation. 

Now let us pass to the immediate subject of the afternoon, 
which is, in its technical form,—it is not given on the programme in 
its technical form,—Sunday laws and amusements. And as it is 
always best to begin the discussion of a subject still somewhat 
difficult by taking the benefit of clergy, even in the second 
generation, I shall have the pleasure of introducing to you as the 
first speaker one who, although himself never, as far as I am 
aware, an Orthodox minister of irreproachable standing, had at 
least a father who was, to whose eloquent words we listened in 
the last generation, and who, by the warmth and cordiality of his 
nature, sometimes went beyond his own doctrine, and on one 
occasion, it is said, converted a leading member of his flock from 
Calvinism to Universalism by the ardor with which he dwelt upon 
the love of Christ to man. I have the pleasure of introducing to 
you, Capt. Roperr C. Apams, of Montreal. 


ADDRESS: OF CAPT. ROBERT C. ADAMS. 


Mr. CHairMAN AND Lapres AND GENTLEMEN—Our worthy 
President this morning told us that the order of the speakers was 
determined by logical reasons. If the same thing has been 
observed this afternoon, I suppose the reason why I have been 
selected to open the discussion of the Sabbath question is that a 
man from Canada is generally supposed to be competent to break 
the ice, as that is generally supposed to be the employment of 
Canadians. It is almost incredible that there should be any ice 
to break on the Sabbath question, for years and years have elapsed 
since the ice was so completely broken on that subject that you 
would have thought it never could have formed again; but the 
stream of humanity has been so chilled by the ecclesiasticism of 
200 years, that as fast as the ice is broken it skims over on the 
surface, and so we have to keep on breaking up the newly-formed 
ice, until at last the sun of liberalism shall heat these flowing 
waters so that they will become warm enough never to freeze, and 
will teem with life for the benefit of mankind. 

I remember having read not long ago a pamphlet called ** The 
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Proceedings of the Anti-Sabbath Convention,” and I learned there 
that thirty-nine years ago last March, a convention was held in 
this city to discuss this question, called by Witi1am Lioyp 
GARRISON, whose son we have the great pleasure of having with 
us this afternoon. THroporE ParKeR and other gifted men 
spoke on the subject; and it seems to me that everything that 
could be said upon it was said then, thirty-nine years ago. We 
have a theory that men only need to know what is true and right 
and they will do it, but how is it when these things are put forth, 
and yet we find that comparatively little heed is taken of them, 
or, at any rate, that the subject has to be discussed over and over 
again ? 

Ten years ago the Free Religious Association issued a pamphlet 
containing four admirable essays on this subject by Messrs. 
Savage, Whipple, Pratt and Gannett; but these ten years have 
elapsed and still we are discussing it. Ifany one wishes to see 
the arguments against the sanctity of the Sabbath set forth in con- 
cise order and yet most succinctly, he should get those two 
pamphlets and he will have the whole story before him. 

People, when they start out on a reform, have the idea that the 
world is going to be turned upside down at once. Some five or 
six years ago Col. INGreRsoLy came to Montreal and gave a lecture, 
and a gentleman said to him, ‘* Colonel, how long do you think 
it will take to destroy this Orthodox hell?” <« Well,” he said, 
*«T think about five years.” Now, five years have passed, and we 
still find that the idea of hell is clung to in the Missionary 
House, and that there are a good many other people who feel like 
the old lady who, when eternal punishment was spoken of, 
declared that she didn’t know what she would do without it! A 
great many are still warmly attached to the idea, and the attack 
upon it has to go on. Voltaire thought, when he began his war- 
ery ‘‘Hcrasez 1 infame,” that he would soon ‘* crush the wretch” 
of ecclesiastical tyranny,—not Jesus Christ, as the religionists 
aecused him of having said; but at the close of his life he had 
gained some experience and he said, ‘I now see that we must 

rait three or four hundred years yet ; but,” he said, ‘‘ It cannot be 
but that the time will come when good men will know their own 
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cause.” Now, I feel in discussing this Sunday question that it is 
the cause of good men, and it is the cause of good men against 
God-men. Not that God-men are not good in the ordinary sense 
of the word, but the God-men declare that the chief good is a 
supreme being, God; but what I call good men are those who see 
that the highest thing in this world is the good of man. One side 
are devoted to the good of man, the other to the glory of God. 
Those who are devoted to the good of man say Sunday should be 
used in the best way for man. Those who are opposed to the idea 
of the freedom of Sunday for any recreation or employment that one 
wishes, are on the side of those who wish to do what they think 
will add to the glory of God. They often think it is for the good 
of man, but unfortunately these ideas often conflict. 

In discussing this question of the Sabbath, I think that we 
must go first, in opening it, to the foundation question. If there 
is such a thing as a rule for the observance of Sunday as the Sab- 
bath, then that settles the question whether we may have any 
amusements on Sunday ; but the pamphlets that I have spoken of, 
and all that has been written on this subject, show that the obsery- 
ance of Sunday as the Sabbath is unscriptural, unchristian and 
unreasonable. I do not know of any subject that is so easy to 
speak upon. I ought not, perhaps, to say so, for if I do not 
speak well upon it, then you will think that I have made a very 
strong admission of my inability to speak upon anything. But 
no subject that I have ever spoken upon has seemed to me so 
easy. I think we may take our stand on these three propositions 
without any fear of being refuted. I will merely glance at them 
for a few moments, 

First, it is unscriptural, because, although the Old Testament 
warrants the keeping of the seventh day as a day of rest, it no- 
where commands the observance of the first day, nor does the 
New Testament in any way warrant the change. People who fall 
back on the Scriptures for that change have to indulge in all sorts 
of inconsistencies, and it is a pity they do not carry their incon- 
sistency a little further and apply the Scriptures in ways to give 
them more comfort. I have lately had my attention called to the 
subject by the attempts which have been made by Christian min- 
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isters in Canada to secure a more complete observance of the 
Sabbath. An attempt has lately been made in Toronto to sup- 
press the delivery of milk on Sunday. This movement was led 
by the Toronto ministers. Now, we know that those ministers 
are wll humane men, men who certainly would not condemn in- 
fants to drink sour milk, and it occurred to me that perhaps they 
might have been led in their devotion to Scripture to give a literal 
interpretation to some passages of it and thus to find support for 
their view. I find that the first mention of the Sabbath in the 
Scriptures is in the sixteenth chapter of Exodus, where the Is- 
raelites were directed to gather their manna on the sixth day, and 
the promise made that it would keep sweet until the next day, and 
not, according to the elegant language of Scripture, ‘‘ stink,” as 
it did ordinarily if kept over until another day. Now, I suppose 
the ‘Toronto ministers felt that they had good Scriptural warrant 
for believing that the cows would give a double quantity of milk 
on Saturday, and that it would keep sweet until Monday. Surely, 
if God is the same yesterday, to-day and forever, and did that 
special miracle in order to promote the observance of the Sabbath, 
if-he had changed the day to the first day of the week, he cer- 
tainly would have arranged things in that manner. It seems to 
me this is as fair a Scriptural argument as is often brought for- 
ward on the subject. 

Another thing that occurred to me in the same way was this : 
I observed that they quoted very often the passage in Isaiah, which 
says that those who delight themselves in the Lord and refrain 
from taking their own pleasure on the Sabbath day shall, as a re- 
ward, ‘‘ ride upon the high places of the earth.” Now, according 
tothe exegesis that Ihave generally heard in Bible meetings, itseems 
to me that we might claim that all those who deprive themselves of 
their own pleasure and go to church on Sunday morning, may 
ride on high places in the afternoon. They may mount their 
horse or their bicycle und ride only, I suppose, on high places— 
on the elevated railroad, perhaps, if they can find one, or else go 
out to Chestnut Hill, or to the Milton Hills. They must go over 
the Milldam or the Neck as fast as possible, in order sooner to get 
to the high places. 

But I will pass on to say that the Jews themselves so inter- 
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preted Scripture that they did not understand it as being a forbid- 
ding of pleasure on that day, for the Jewish historians tell us that 
it is an undoubted fact that the Jews observed the Sabbath as a 
day of feasting, merriment and joy; that while they abstained 
from labor, they did not abstain from recreation. So that, accord- 
ing to Scripture, we have neither the command to rest on the first 
day, nor have we the command not to have any enjoyment on the 
Sabbath, if it is to be observed as « day of rest. 

But, then, if we admit that the Scripture does warrant the ob- 
servance of Sunday as the Sabbath, we have another argument that 
I think is sufficiently convincing. That is to say, what does it 
matter to us if the Hebrew Scriptures do command the observance 
of Sunday as the Sabbath? Is it possible that a God whom we 
van venerate, who had a message to give to Massachusetts, would 
have given it to a Hebrew barbarian thousands of years ago on 
Mount Sinai, when he might have had the great felicity of speak- 
ing directly to Governor Ames on Beacon Hill? We can hardly 
suppose that an omniscient God, a God such as we would wish to 
worship, would lose an opportunity of speaking directly to the 
cultured people of Boston. It is hard to believe that he has 
spoken to them only in a language which now has become dead, 
and before the age of printing, which he knew was going to be 
brought into use, and that his commandments were put on old 
manuscripts. and left to mould and rot in the garrets and cellars 
of superstition, finally to be exhumed, and, after they had been 
restored, translated, copied and written over and over again, 
that they were given to us as the sole revelation from God. Is 
it possible that any one can accept such a message as a special 
revelation from the Divine Being? Thomas Paine’s argument 
was, you know, that revelation cannot be second-hand, it must 
come directly, because men have been known to lie, as some 
people call it, but in polite language we may say, occasionally 
to ‘‘utter fundamental inexactitudes,” for we wish to be respectful 
to our brothers ; and therefore when a man tells us that he has 
received a revelation, we regard it as somewhat doubtful; so that 
now, especially in this age of telegraphs, we must demand a 
message by direct wire, if the Almighty has anything to say to 
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us, and that we may have it copied by a trained telegraph clerk, 
and not trust to unknown and various copyists, even though they 
may be doctors of divinity. 

But it is not only unscriptural, or if scriptural, of no value to 
us, but there are volumes of testimony to show that the ob- 
servance.of Sunday as the Sabbath is unchristian. It was utterly 
unknown to the early Christian church until the year 321, when 
the Emperor Constantine, having murdered seven of his relatives 
in cold blood, felt, as many do after they have been inconsiderate 
to man, that he ought to be very scrupulous in his regard for 
God; and he issued an edict that men in the cities should rest 
from their employments and keep Sunday as the Sabbath; but 
he said that countrymen need not, for he had observed nature 
and found that God did not work miracles as he did in old times ; 
that it sometimes rained six days in a week and that the sun 
shone only on Sunday, and therefore the only chance of the 
agriculturalist to save himself was to work on that day. So he 
proclaimed that as God had not attended to his side of the 
business of observance it was hardly necessary for countrymen 
to conform to it. But in a couple of hundred years this 
exemption was repealed by another Emperor. Yet still amuse- 
ments were permitted, and down inthe middle ages, in the time of 
the Reformation, we find that Sunday was observed as a day of 
enjoyment. Even Martin Luther said—‘‘If anywhere the day 
is made holy for the mere day’s sake—if anywhere any 
set up its observance upon a Jewish foundation—then I order you 
to work on it, to ride on it, to dance on it, to do any thing that 
shall reprove this encroachment on the Christian spirit and 
liberty.” 

It is narrated that John Knox, when he went to visit John Cal- 
vin on a Sunday afternoon, found the learned professor playing 
bowls. What would be thought if the pastor of Park Street 
Church should be in Andover on Sunday—of course, having trav- 
elled there on Saturday, we cannot suppose he would go on 
Sunday—and should feel that he might, perhaps, venture to call 
on one of the Andover professors, and should find him rolling 
ten pins? What a scandal would arise! What a breaking of the 
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Sabbath it would be considered! And yet, that is equivalent to 
what Calvin did, and Calvin’s playing at bowls on Sunday shows 
how the day was regarded then. We have the names of John 
Milton, John Bunyan, Richard Baxter, Archbishop Whately, Dr. 
Paley and Jeremy Taylor all on this side, showing that it was 
undoubtedly the Christian idea that amusements should be per- 
mitted on Sunday, until the close of the sixteenth century. It is 
said that in 1595, a Rev. Mr. Bound published a pamphlet claim- 
ing that the law of the Sabbath was applicable to Sunday, and 
this just suited the fanatical temperament of the Puritans, who, 
Macaulay says, disapproved of bear baiting, not because it gave 
pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators ; 
so that in fifty or sixty years strict Sunday observance was adopted 
into the Westminster Catechism, and became the law of the Puri- 
tans, and, therefore, we have been saddled with it. 

We have shown, therefore, that it is unscriptural and unchris- 
tian to observe Sunday as a strict Sabbath ; but we want to rest 
on the strongest argument which we can bring to bear, and that 
is, to our mind, that it is unreasonable 


for we profess to be goy- 
erned, not by authority, but by reason. What is good for man 
determines our choice. Now, we say that the reason given for a 
thing being proved to be false, it throws, at least, very strong 
doubt on the thing itself. The reason given for keeping the Sab- 
bath is that God made the world in six days and rested on the 
seventh: That has rather been disproved by modern science, and 
the foundation of the Sabbath business, therefore, falls to the 
ground. But we say that what is injurious to man is not reason- 
able, and we claim,that the prohibition of what is called secular 
labor or of entertainment, or of that advantage to the body that 
is gained by physical exercise and recuperation in the air on 
Sunday, is injurious to.man, and, therefore, we take our stand 
on the broad ground of human rights, and declare that men shall 
be free on this day to do whatever is’ best for them. Is it 
not absurd that, on the only day of leisure which the workman 
has, libraries should be closed, that art museums should be 
shut up, that natural history collections should be barred, 
that the only places where he can go to hear lectures or dis- - 
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courses are those places where he will hear those very interesting 
but somewhat oft-repeated stories about Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, when it might do him perhaps more good to hear some- 
thing of Darwin, Spencer and Huxley? But.those are all tabooed 
subjects ; he must listen to those old stories or hear nothing at 
all. Then he must have no exercise ; he must be prevented from 
going in horse cars, on boats, or in railroad trains. A great 
movement has been made in Canada lately in this direction, and 
ministers have been to our city councils and asked them to stop 
trains from running over the railroads, and to prevent the horse 
cars from running, except to and from church! They will allow 
the Sabbath to be broken to carry people to and from church, 
and they want the work in the gas houses stopped except enough 
to make gas for the evening services in the churches! They are 
quite willing the poor employees should be Sabbath breakers to 
that extent, in order that the churches may be filled. But it 
seems to me that this shows the animus of the thing clearly 
enough. Is it possible that it can be pleasing to God that men 
should spend their days in sucha way? Is it possible that the 
Divine ear is better pleased with the clang of church bells than 
with the harmonious strains of the Boston Symphony Orchestra? 
Can we suppose that there is anything in nature that makes it 
unreasonable that good music shall be heard on Sunday, and that 
it is only this clattering and clanging of bells that is tolerable 
to heaven on that day? Is it reasonable to suppose that all means 
of grace are shut up in those churches? Is it not possible that 
one who goes out on the breezy waters of the bay, or rambles by 
the roaring waves of Nantasket, or goes out to the pleasant hills 
and woods of West Roxbury, or, I may say it, rides behind a fast 
flying steed on the Brighton road, is it not possible that even 
there the earnest seeker may find instruction, elevation of mind 
and imprexement of body? And in those places, fortunately, no 
sexton can close the windows to poison the lungs, and no 
preacher of false dogmas can disturb and depress the mind. 

But there is a painful side to this question, although it marks a 
great improvement. Formerly, when people differed from the 
established ecclesiastical dogmas, they were put to death; now 
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what ecclesiastics do is to try to make us go to church. Perhaps 
some would think there is not much difference. For my part, I 
think, on the whole, I would rather go to church. But it seems 
to me a painful thing, as well asa pleasant one, to see this change. 
I think there was something admirable and heroic in those good 
old zealots who killed men, because we know from history that 
many of them were kindly, loving men; they had tender hearts, 
but they were so infused with the God idea, that they thought 
what concerned the glory of God must be carried out even at the 
sacrifice of their human instincts, and they trampled these under 
foot, and put their brother man to the rack, to torture and death. 
But it seems to me painful now to see men, and good men, going 
about and trying to stop the poor man’s breath of fresh air, the 
poor man’s glance at the sunlight, the poor man’s amusement 
that he might have and ought to have after his long week of toil. 
It seems to me in some respects more worthy of condemnation 
than what is otherwise more cruel. 

But we do not wish to destroy the rest of the Sabbath. Peo- 
ple say that if we allow men to have these diversions, a great 
many will have to work and soon all will work. It is not less 
rest but more rest that we want. Instead of working from day- 
light until dark every day in the week, men should have rest 
every day, should have fewer hours of work in the day and a 
whole day besides in the week. A friend of mine suggests, — 
and I wish he had spoken of it himself, as he was requested to 
do,— that the seventh day of rest should be abolished and, instead 
of that, every day should be a day of rest for one-seventh of the 
people. That would employ one-seventh more laborers, and those 
who had a day off would find everything going just as usual ; they 
would have an opportunity for recreation and to indulge in every- 
thing that they desired, and yet no one would work more than six 
days atatime. We feel, too, that the distinction between sacred 
and secular time lessens moral obligation. Good deeds have no 
Sabbath, and what is good for man is the highest good. ' God 
needs none of our devotion ; He has all the honor and glory that 
He wants; but man needs to be uplifted. It has heretofore been 
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‘« Everything for God and nothing for man,” and now we wish to 
change that and say ‘* All for man, and God will take care of 
himself.” 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, there are those to come after me 
who will speak better on the details of this matter, and I think it 
is wrong to rob speakers of their time; so I will close two or 
three minutes within the half hour that was allotted to me, and 
merely say that this is not a mere question of how much men may 
do or enjoy on Sunday ; it is a question of human liberty, a ques- 
tion of freedom, a question whether ecclesiastical tyranny shall 
still put its yoke on our-necks. If this thing is granted, though 
it seems small, there would be other tyrannies enforced. This 
question has been revived to give the church a chance to maintain 
its waning power. As men lose faith in its dogmas, the church 
feels the necessity of enforcing the externals and securing power 
in that form if it loses it in spiritual control. Therefore I think it 
isa good thing for us to make this a point to stand on; it is a 
good thing for us to exercise our courage on, and to let people 
see that we mean to take and hold this position, for in a free 
country like this, why should we not have what we want,—unless 
the reason is that the women do not vote? But as we find by 
actual count in Montreal that five women go to church to one 
man, perhaps they are not quite ready for Sunday freedom, and 
it may be that that is the reason why, in the fitness of things, 
suffrage to women is still deferred. When they stop going to 
church, perhaps it may be found that they can have a vote. Iam 
afraid just now they would rather vote to uphold the Sunday laws. 
But it requires some courage to take this stand. I know that 
when I go out on my bicycle on a Sunday morning and meet my 
former pastor, and observe with what a sad countenance he looks 
upon his ex-Sunday School teacher and late pillar of the church, 
it requires some courage to face such an expression of public 
opinion ; but I think we must have that courage and act up to our 
convictions. I feel that in doing this we are not acting for our 
own selfish pleasure, but taking our stand on the right side of a 
question in which human liberty and the welfare of our race are at 
stake. 
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Tue CHairman.— After this general statement and ethical 
plea, it seems extremely desirable that we should go on to some 
definite and authoritative statement of the precise condition of 
legislation in regard to Sunday in the State in which we happen 
to be. Ishall therefore next have the pleasure of introducing to 
you the Judge of one of our own District Courts, who has 
already published a statement in regard to the Sunday laws which 
is supposed not to have been without influence upon our Governor 
in leading to his recommendations as to revised legislation on 
that subject. It will not certainly throw the next speaker out of 
the proper line of succession, if I add that in him I shall have the 
honor of presenting to you the son of that lady whom I described 
as having been converted by the Rev. Nenemran Apams to Uni- 
versalist opinions through his celebrated sermon on ‘* The Love 
of Christ to man.” Ihave the pleasure of introducing the son 
of that lady, thus saved as a brand from the burning, as I may 
say, and will ask Judge Putnam of Uxbridge to address you. 


ADDRESS OF THE HON. A: A. PUTNAM. 


Lavies AND GENTLEMEN—For a general remark, I hold it to be 
quite indisputably true that the Sunday law, so-called, of the 
State has not, in along, long while, been enforced scarcely at all. 
To this it is no answer to say: ‘Yes; but see how generally the 
people of the State have observed the Sunday Law as a day of 
rest by comparison with the other six days of the week! See 
how generally they have abstained from their usual vocations of 
the week! See how generally they have gathered for worship on 
Sunday, put off the harness of toil, and signalized the day by 
exceptional quiet and the drawing of long breaths of relief!” 
All this but shows the preference of the people, or, to speak 
more accurately, the necessity of the people to rest from the 
labor, the care, the vexations and strain of business pursued for 
six consecutive days, with little or no relaxation of muscle or 
mind. I used to read —‘‘To determine. how far a law is enfor- 
cible try an actual enforcement of it in whatever, for instance, 
may conflict with the desires, inclinations, convenience or con- 
victions of the people.” That is the test. Tried by that, the 
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Sunday Law, save a prosecution here and there, has not in this 
generation, if in the last, been enforced at all. If it had been, 
one of two things would have followed: either our Sunday, 
through well-founded fear of prosecution, ,would have been so 
vastly different from the Sunday we have known as scarcely to be 
recognized in the austerity and solemnity of its stillness, or the 
courts would have been overflowed every Monday morning, and 
the overflow have extended far toward the shadows of Saturday 
night. Observe,—if we will but recall it,—observe how the 
evidences of our senses makes this easily apparent. It is enough 
barely to say that violations of the law have abounded and do 
abound everywhere, on every hand and with everybody, and the 
disposition to prosecute has been rarer than lightning stroke. 
Nor is this a very modern state of things; it dates from time 
almost immemorial. How irrational, then, not to say preposter- 
ous, the retention of a law when it is not a hazardous thing to 
aver that scarce a prosecution under it has been made within the 
memory of the living but that the party who preferred the com- 
plaint, the magistrate who issued the warrant, the officer who 
made the arrest, the witness who bore the testimony, the judge 
who pronounced the judgment, have all, in one way or another, 
been chargeable with some infraction of the law on the very Sun- 
day of the alleged offence adjudicated upon. If this seems 
extravagant, let the doubter inquire what the Supreme Court 
has judicially determined to be works of ‘‘necessity and charity.” 
It will be found that we have all been sinning against the Sunday 
Law, and there is none who is not an offender,—no, not one. 
Such has been the attitude of this people in relation to this 
ancient statute. Is it not a reproach to the majesty of law? Does 
it not sap respect therefor and tend to unhinge loyalty thereto, 
if situations so abnormal continue, if inconsistencies so palpable 
be kept written on the statute book of the Commonwealth ? 

I am not unmindful that there are those who revere the Sunday, 
who have been accustomed from youth to attach to it the tradi- 
tional idea of holiness. I would be among the last to say a word 
to wound the sensibility of such persons; nevertheless, how true 
is it historically and upon the highest authority, that if we but 
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touch the crust of the habit of thought on this subject with the 
touchstone of candid inquiry, the crystallization disintegrates, 
dissolves, and Sunday is sacred not more than Monday, the next 
day, or the next! The same azure sky broods over us all days; 
the same benignant Heaven smiles on us the week round. In the 
calendar of Him who maketh the days and the nights, there is 
none marked to be esteemed one above another. So spake the 
Master himself: «* The Sabbath was made for man, not man for 
the Sabbath.” So taught, as with trumpet tongue, his mighty 
apostle : **One man esteemeth one day above another, another 
esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be fully persuaded in 
his own mind. Let no man, therefore, judge you in respect of 
an unholy day or of the Sabbath day.” So have spoken and do 
speak many of the prophets, the seers, the pious and wise. Ina 
true sense, the Son of Man brought light into the world, and 
Paul, his apostle, gloried in the liberty that made him free. This 
is no new thing, as my eloquent friend has so well convinced you ; 
it was coeval with Christianity itself. Yet in another age people 
of earnestness entertained a different view of it ; but, unenthralled 
by the awful spell that held the dear fathers of Plymouth Rock, 
whose virtues we ever admire, we are bound by our very love of 
their virtues not to be bound by their errors. Is it said ‘* Behold 
how great a temple has risen from the corner stone laid by Puri- 
tan hands, and hath not the same command been in it all, even 
the command of the Puritan Sabbath?” The argument is unwor- 
thy of the subject. As well say that to preserve the republic, it 
was necessary that the austerity and rigidity of the Puritan 
religion and worship should be revived, including the infatuation 
of witch-craft itself, which was part and parcel thereof. Despite 
the belief in witch-craft, despite the persecution of Quakers, 
despite compulsory contributions in support of the church, the 
temple of this republic rose fair as freedom and stately as 
Washington. In like manner, despite the retention of the first 
day of the week as the Lord’s day, and the resulting lessons that 
have narrowed the human mind, there has been all this growth of 
national strength and character. ‘‘ The Lord’s day.” The Lord’s 
day is every day. Weset bounds to the benignity of the Divine 
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Goodness by enacting that this day shall be the Lord’s and none 
other. ‘*The Lord is in his holy temple” alway, and lo! how 
vain is human statute to restrain this goodly frame, the earth, this 
most majestic canopy, the air, this brave o’er-hanging firmament, 
this most majestic roof, fretted with gold,—how vain is human 
statute to restrain even one revolution of the orb upon its axis 
more than another! Why, the very whirl of the orb in its orbit 
resents the puerile enactment! Just reverence for the Most High 
demands the recision of such a chapter of the code on the 
Statute Book aS essays to render one section of eternal time more 
sacred than another unto the Eternal himself. 

Not that the abrogation of any law is urged that protects the 
Sabbath as a day of rest. The need of such a weekly season of 
respite from toil, the consensus of civilized society recognizes and 
responds to. Iam fully persuaded that no appreciable number 
of the community desire a repeal of whatever law recognizes the 
Sabbath —that is to say, a day of rest, — but the general public, 
after their long toleration of habitual breaches of the statute, at 
length demand such modification of it as shall unloose the legal 
restraints which, if fully observed, make the Sabbath a day of 
duress rather than rest. As for travel, why put any restraint 
upon it at all, except as travel may mean business merely, without 
reference to the accommodation and convenience of the people in 
their intercourse and recreation, and journeying for purposes not 
purely remunerative and secular? As for work, why restrain the 
citizen in the use of his hands further than to say, ‘*One day in 
seven thou shalt not toil?’ As for open shops, why should not 
shops be kept open for the sale of such things as merely supply 
the momentary needs and wants of the denizens of the neighbor- 
hood? As for entertainments, not of an immoral tendency, why 
in any way restrict them? Why, the services of our churches 
now-a-days, including the sermon, singing, ritual, and even prayer 
itself, are devised, developed and deaconed with a view to furnish- 
ing entertainment — that is, to giving a pleasurable sensation to 
the congregation. And why not, when the entertainment has 
presumably — has, in fact—nothing immoral in it? Dare the 
ehurch — the church evangelical — attempt to read its creed to 
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draw audiences still as night or summet’s noontide air, or issue & 
bulletin of church service, advising the public that that part of the 
gospel will be, not dispensed, but dispensed with? 

Nor can we too much emphasize the fact (and here I come 
really to the more serious part of the subject) that our Sunday 
law, as it stands to-day, and stands construed by the Supreme 
Court, the highest tribunal of the State, serves as a shield and 
shelter for dishonest men. A clergyman of one of our evan- 
gelical churches in Worcester county, I use the word ‘‘evan- 
gelical,” not doubting you will know what class of churches I 
refer to, but doubting very much whether you know what is meant 
by the word; if you look in Webster or Worcester you will find 
the signification of ‘‘ evangelical” to be ‘‘ orthodox”; therefore, 
I better say an orthodox clergyman in Worcester county, lately 
preached a sermon on the Sabbath question —afterwards pub- 
lished — in the course of which he used this language: ‘* When 
those who hate the Sabbath would crucify it between the two 
thieves, business and pleasure, common-sense asks, ‘ Why, what 
evil hath it done?’” Rightly to meet the inquiry, it is to be 
borne in mind that the Sabbath of Massachusetts is a creation 
purely of the law of the State; nothing else. It is a product of 
statute, just as is Memorial Day and the twenty-second of Feb- 
ruary, which are legalized as holidays. What, therefore, results 
from the operation of the creating law, is rightly attributable to 
the thing created —that is, the Sabbath. The law is the Sab- 
bath, and the Sabbath is the law; and the Sabbath does what peo- 
ple are enabled to do, and do thereby. Now, let us see what it 
does. ‘* What evil hath it done?” It hath enabled rogues to 
impose on honest people. It hath enabled bushwhackers in busi- 
ness, jockeys in horse-flesh, impostors in trade, to fleece well- 
disposed, sober-minded, honorable men and women. It hath per- 
mitted, nay, it hath required, obligations that were just in the 
forum of conscience to:be jostled aside in the forum of justice. 
It is in its operations a premium on fraud, a reproof to honesty, 
a sword in the hands of the astute and wily, and a snare to the 
feet of many whose choice it is to walk uprightly. If this seems 
extravagant, consult the judicial history of our State, consult the 
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experience of many business men, many a toiling, unsuspecting 
farmer, many a citizen, living and dead, and say if this be not so. 
It is judicially declared that if one man cheat another in trading 
horses on Sunday, the cheated man has no remedy against the 
jockey, and he must take the spavined horse, while the jockey 
rides away with the better animal, and boot-money in his pocket. 
It is judicially declared that all contracts made on the Lord’s day 
are void, —that is to say, if John Doe has given a note, dated on 
Sunday, to Richard Roe for value received, Richard, the holder 
of the note, cannot collect a dollar of John, the maker. If Rich- 
ard sue John, John has but to say, ‘* Why, I gave that note on 
Sunday.” ‘You did?” ‘* Yes.” ‘* Then, you need not pay it,” 
says the Court. ‘‘But John has got the hundred dollars’ worth 
for which he gave the note,” exclaims poor Richard. ‘* No matter 
for that,” retorts Justice; ‘‘he got it out of you on the Lord’s 
day, and he may keep it.” Nor does it matter how guiltless one 
of the contracting parties may be of any intention of illegality, 
nor how guilty the other of meanness, duplicity and fraud, with 
the express purpose and design of swindling the party with whom 
he is dealing. That was declared to be the law in Stevens v. 
Wood, decided as late as the year of grace 1879. If you buy 
goods on Sunday without paying for them, you may keep the 
goods and not pay for them at all. Why? ‘* Because,” saith the 
Court, ‘‘the seller cannot attempt to collect pay without saying 
that he sold the goods on the Lord’s day.” «*It is naught, it is 
naught, saith the buyer; but when he is gone his way, then he 
boasteth.” So saith the Scripture of old. What saith the law in 
these modern days? ‘It is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer ; 
but when he is gone his way, he may boast.” How think you 
the Lord Jesus Christ would have characterized such an infraction 
of the Golden Rule? What wonder, then, that our good Gover- 
nor should, in his sententious Inaugural, urge a careful and 
thorough Tevision of our Sunday laws, ‘to the end that they be 
relieved of the reproach of being an aid to fraud —an encourage- 
ment to the violation of just obligations ?” 

It is true that the law, as modified recently by the Legislature, 
betters the situation somewhat, but the modification has not gone 
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to the root of the evil; the principle of protection to dishonesty 
remains. Under the law, as modified, (and it will be modified if 
the Governor signs the bill which has passed, as I understand, 
both branches )—under the law as modified it will be lawful,—and 
seeing now what is lawful you will see what all along has not been 
—it will be lawful to make gas on Sunday for any purpose, as I 
understand it, and get pay for the work; lawful to distribute 
water for domestic purposes and for the purpose of putting out the 
fire if your house is in flames; lawful to telegraph and to talk 
through telephones; to buy medicine and whatever else your 
doctor orders ; to let teams and boats and yachts; to run steam- 
boats, street-cars and other cars, if the Railroad Commissioners 
say yes; lawful to print and sell the ‘‘ Boston Sunday Globe ” 
and the other Sunday papers; to make butter and cheese; to 
peddle milk; to sell and deliver baker’s bread in the morning and 
evening of the first day ; but woe to the barber who shaves, shears 
or shampoos you any hour in that day, when most people want to 
look well enough to go to meeting and elsewhere. Such are the 
. things made lawful by recent legislation, or will be soon, I sup- 
pose, which heretofore have been contrary to law. 

Now, the bill proposed by the Common Council of Boston con- 
tains this clause or section: ** No will or testamentary writing, 
and no contract, either verbal or in writing, shall be void or void- 
able, for the reason that it was made on Sunday.” That proposi- 
tion struck at the bottom of the mischief. That, if enacted, would 
have stopped rogues from riding in the armor of the Sunday law 
against the moral law. Without such a provision we are likely to 
have anywhere in the State, at any time, such cases as the case of 
Stevens v. Wood, to which I have referred. In other words, our 
Sunday law, as it stands to-day, encourages fraud, protects deceit, 

smiles on meanness, says to all the swindlers and scamps within 
the borders of the Commonwealth, «If you are smart enough to 
steal a march on your neighbor or fellow-man, in any matter of 
trade or dealing on the Lord’s day, the Sunday, you shall not in 
any suit based thereon smart therefor.” Can sucha law be good? 
Can a statute that helps a man wrong his neighbor be of the Lord 
Jehovah or Jesus? No; centuries cannot sanctify it nor hallow it 
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into respect. They err who think its repeal or essential modifi- 
cation implies want of due respect for ancestry or any vital 
departure from ancestral custom or wisdom. As well say that 
the predecessors of this Great and General Court, still sitting, who 
vacated the old State House and went up on Beacon Hill to legis- 
late, sanctioned a dangerous innovation, and were iconoclastic in 
their action. As well say that the people who worshipped in the 
Old South Church cast away religion when they assembled in their 
larger and more elegant sanctuary. The State outgrew the old 
State House, the congregation outgrew the Old South, and Massa- 
chusetts has outgrown the Sunday law. I will change that last 
expression: The jacket was always too small and straight for 
Massachusetts or any other body of people. 

In the Blue Laws of Connecticut there was a provision that for- 
bid a husband to kiss his wife or a wife her husband on the Lord’s 
day ; another that forbid a mother to kiss her child, it is said, on 
the so-called day of Him who said, ‘* Suffer little children to come 
unto Me and forbid them not;” and still another, incredible al- 
most, providing that lovers should not meet in person or com- 
municate with eack other by letter on Sunday, the very day which, 
by the law of natural selection, both old and young select for the 
grandest outbursts of the tender passion! If there were any such 
blue traditions on our Statute Books to-day there would not, I 
fancy, be wanting those who would resist their repeal upon the 
ground that they were of divine origin and altogether essential to 
the integrity of the family relation and the salvation of the 
United States of America! Senator Morse of Canton, in his sena- 
torial speech against any relaxation whatever of the Puritan 
enactments under which we have been living yet trampling under 
foot all our lives, breaks out in this exclamatory fashion; ** Who 
knows but had the employees and cars of the Dedham branch of 
the Bosten & Providence Railroad rested on the previous Sunday 
the awful and appalling accident at Forest Hills might have been 
avoided?” To which I add: ** Who knows but that had Senator 
Morse not made that speech, the ‘ Rising Sun’ had not shone 
through this week of anniversaries nor evermore have polished the 
stones of our New England firesides ?” 
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THE (nidrannane Ladies and gentlemen,—Before introducing 
the next speaker, who will be Wiu1aAm Lioyp Garrison, jr., I 
am requested by the committee to say that Mr. Dow, the cele- 
brated organist, will play an interlude on the organ; and in order 
that those present may not feel that they are receiving unduly, 
without any opportunity of compensation, I will say that the com- 
mittee appointed this morning will take up a contribution among 
the audience. 

A Western lady once said to me that the only objection she had 
to Boston was that whenever anybody was mentioned there the 
question was immediately asked whose son he was. You noticed, 
in regard to each of the previous speakers, that I took pains to 
mention to you whose son he was. Iam very glad now to intro- 
duce a speaker about whom no such information is necessary. I 
will introduce Mr. Witi1am Lioyp Garrison. 


ADDRESS OF W. L. GARRISON, Jr. 


I have been invited to speak, briefly, in reference to the restric- 
tions Sunday places upon the poor in the great cities. The only 
breathing-day for the hard-working classes surely ought to bring 
with it better opportunities than now exist for its recuperative and 
healing influence. The well-to-do have their churches, their car- 
riages, their books, and various other methods of instruction, 
entertainment or rest, but to the prisoners of poverty the easiest 
way to forget present suffering is the insensibility which drink 
affords. Oblivion is the highest happiness to them. I speak more 
particularly of those who occupy the lowest place in a city’s popu- 
lation, who, whether through habits inherited, or those acquired 
in despair when the struggle for existence seemed desperate, have 
succumbed to circumstances without the power to resist, and 
taken their place in the ranks of the so-called dangerous and 

-perishing classes. That pathetic tract, ‘* The Bitter Cry of Out- 
cast London,” describes the almost hopeless condition of such 
products of our complex civilization, which includes so much un- 
adulterated barbarism. New York, Boston, and all the other large 
cities have the same problem to face, varying only in minor 
phases. To these unfortunates even the Catholic churches and 
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the city parks afford no shelter on the ‘* Lord’s Day,” for the lack 
of respectable clothing keeps them away from the first for shame, 
and the police, who stand in the place of the divine authority to 
outcasts, remove them from the latter as an offence to propriety. 

The conditions that prevail in our tenement-houses breed 
drunkards, thieves and prostitutes as naturally as conditions of 
comfort and virtue breed good citizens. 

Father Huntington of New York, whose work as a missionary 
takes him among the tenement-houses, thus describes the situation : 
** In those houses people are crowded together in such a way that 
it is almost inevitable that the bad should drag down the good ; 
and there is no chance for the good to lift up the bad. It is just 
a great heterogeneous mass of human beings of all races and 
nationalities and beliefs crushed together in a pestilent atmos- 
phere, where every influence of harm goes out upon men’s bodies 
and souls to drag them down; where there cannot be a quarrel 
in a family but it is heard all over the house, and where the 
children rise wp and lie down with the sound of oaths and im- 
purity in their ears. There is not a trace of beauty anywhere in 
the district. And boys and girls craving just a little of the bright- 
ness and happiness of the world are growing up in dirt and stench, 
robbed of all the loveliness of life.” 

Mrs. Helen Campbell, whose study of the lives of the working- 
women of New York has attracted so much attention by her letters 
in the Tribune, affirms that, ‘‘ We pack the.poor in tenements 
crowded and foul beyond anything known to London, * * * 
and we have taken excellent care that no foot of ground shall re- 
main that might mean breathing-space, or free sport of child, or 
any green growing thing. Grass pushes its way here and there, 
but for this army it is only something that at Iast they may lie 
under, never upon. Here then we face them, ignorant, blind, 
stupid, incompetent in every fibre,— and yet no count of such in- 
dictment alters our responsibility towards them.” This is a 
different view from that taken by Prof. Sumner, who holds that 
“in general, it may be said that those whom humanitarians and 
philanthropists call the weak are the ones through whom the pro- 
ductive and conservative forces of society are wasted. They con- 
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stantly neutralize and destroy the finest effects of the wise and 
industrious, and are a dead weight on society in all its struggles 
to realize better things.” And he would leave the remedy to 
nature, whose penalties for vice are terrible. ‘‘ She removes them 
without pity. A drunkard in the gutter is just where he ought to 
be, according to the fitness of things. Nature has set up on him 
the process of decline and dissolution by which she removes things 
which have survived their usefulness.” 

If we can leave the care and cure of these social ulcers to 
nature, it relieves our sensibilities of much suffering. Unfortu- 
nately, though we stifle the impulses of benevolence and pity, the 
natural sense of safety and self-protection forces’ us to concern 
ourselves with the condition of these outcasts. The typhoid, bred 
in the neighborhood of poverty, spreads to the homes of wealth, 
and nature works as inexorably on the vitals of a prince as on 
those of a pauper. So that one may live in health, the other 
must have sanitary conditions forced upon him. We can in no 
way escape the responsibility, upon whatever ground we would 
like todo so. The drunkard, whose natural place is in the gutter, 
is just as naturally a menace to the life and limb of his indifferent 
fellow citizens. 

And if his natural place is in the gutter, is not the natural 
place of the humane and the philanthropic at his side to lift him 
up and brivg him back to manhood? Nature works in many 
mysterious ways, and yet her plans and designs are dogmatized 
about as ministers dogmatize about the purposes of the 
Creator. One thing is certain, nature obliges us to confront and 
forbids us to dodge the social problem. . 

In a greater or less degree, the Sunday question affects the 
abject poor. If it does not touch the mainspring of their woes, 
it has an alleviative possibility, fitting for us to consider. 

To help the objects of our solicitude even on one day in seven, 
it is absolutely necessary to remove from them the drink tempta- 
tion on that day. ‘I tell the nation, with conviction founded on 
experience,” says Cannon Farrar, ‘‘ that there will be no remedy 
until you save the outeasts from the temptation of drink. Leave 
the drink, and you might build them palaces in vain. Leave the 
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drink, and before the year is over your palaces would be reeking 
with dirt and squalor, with infamy and crime.” But when we take 
away the stupefying dram, what shall we substitute that will 
mitigate this human misery? We may throw open libraries, art- 
galleries, free meetings and the like, and while their influence 
will be incalculable upon that portion of the community able to 
profit by their use, the abject poor cannot be reached in that 
way. The capacity of appreciation is wanting. 

The undertaking is discouraging enough even when tried upon 
better material than this we are considering. Mrs. Campbell 
describes in a graphic way the difficulties of a would-be benevo- 
lent employer in New York to improve the hard conditions of his 
operatives. Efforts ‘to ventilate the work-rooms, to furnish 
wholesome nourishment, and even the employment of a compe- 
tent physician to talk to the people on hygiene, were rendered 
futile by the action of the very ones whose benefit was sought. 
Disappointed and sorrowing, the good employer summed up his 
experiments in these words—<‘ So to-day I wait for such time 
and wisdom as may come. I think this generation must suffer 
much, and in pain and want learn, it may be, what life is. To- 
day it knows not, save a few. How shall the many be made 
to know?” j 

The children of the class we are considering perhaps have 
a change of atmosphere and scene in summer for a single day, 
through the means of a fresh-air-fund, and the newspapers 
describe at length the joy of the young folks on their harbor sail 
and at the picnic grove. Alas, such joys are too rare, and the 
contrast of home more bitter for them. 

To make Sunday of much benefit to such, it is essential that 
open spaces of ground for air and play should be opened in the 
city’s heart. In New York a bill has passed the legislature 
aiming to_reach this crying need. Mayor Hewitt declares that 
«¢ What is required is breathing-places for the poor near their 
tenement houses, where they can go in the evenings of hot sum- 
mer days and rest in quiet, with pure air, and flowers and trees, 
and other agreeable surroundings. It is the lack of such things 
that has made an opportunity for Henry George.” For one, I am 
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thankful that Henry George improves such opportunities. It is 
the fashion to abuse him, but that he has made a deep impress on 
the hearts of humane people and compelled them to think of and 
discuss these vital questions cannot be denied, no matter whether 
his remedies are the ones to cure or not. 

If we should procure, through legislation, our city breathing- 
places, our accessible hot and cold baths, cheap and tidy restau- 
rants with cooking that would nourish, open places of entertain- 
ment that would not demoralize, and kindred methods of help, 
they should be most available on Sunday. We have to protest 
against the superstition regarding the day which a formal sanctity 
throws around it. Instead of a day to suppress active recreation, it 
should be the holiday of the week, with only such restrictions 
necessary to secure all others in the enjoyment of their own 
proper methods of using the day. Grant the rational use of 
Sunday, and it would then be a public’ care and trust to provide 
accessible resorts for the unfortunate, where decorum, ensured by 
the absence of alcoholic drink, might be considered an atonement 
for disregarding the inherited Puritanic Sabbath. One can 
imagine that the Source of all morality would take greater pleas- 
ure in parks, joyous with Sunday games and laughter and 
recreation, than in the imposing ceremonies of costly cathedrals. 

As Hood wrote of the opening of the London Zoological Gar- 
dens on Sunday :— 


*¢ Tn spite of all the fanatic compiles, 
I cannot think the day a bit diviner, 
Because no children, with forestalling smiles, 
Throng happy to the gates of Eden Minor. 
It is not plain to my poor faith, at least, 
That what we christen *‘ Natural’ on Monday, 
The wondrous history of Bird and Beast, 
Can be Unnatural because it’s Sunday ; 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy?” 


And, as Mrs. Grundy is largely the cause of our Sunday restric- 
tions, we must try to broaden her opinions. 

In ten districts of New York, 4457 grog-shops find support. 
Think of the amount of reformatory work required to counteract 
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such brutalizing influences! Besides striking at the root of this 
Upas tree of Intemperance, — besides endeavoring to abate the 
crowded tenement houses, — besides trying every possible way of 
hedging in and curtailing vice and poverty, which associated 
charities are striving to do, let there be added the powerful influ- 
ences of Sunday, rationally used. It is the best possible day in 
which the toilers of poverty can be reached for their healthful 
advantage. Nothing that appeals to the mental and moral sensi- 
bilities of men and women, worn and starved, can be effective. 
The ery of nature is for food and rest. When these conditions 
are satisfied, then only can the spirit enter. Until then, the ani- 
mal holds supremacy over the human. 

We have, therefore, as an organization and individually, to pro- 
test against the law and the gospel which, through superstition, 
help to oppress the poor. Our demand is liberty, and not repres- 
sion, on Sunday; and this we urge not only in the interest of 
morality and common sense, but for the sake of the degraded 
and the outcast. 


‘* Better it were, if, in his best of suits, 
The artizan, who goes to work on Monday, 
Should spend a leisure hour among the brutes, 
Than make a brute of his own self on Sunday ; 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy?” 


Tue Cuarrman.—A letter has been received from one of the 
most eminent reformers of the Church of England, the Rev. 
CuarLes Voysey, which will be read by Mr. Hinckiry. 


LETTER FROM CHARLES VOYSEY. 


To the Secretary of the Free Religious Association. 


Dear Sir: — It is with great satisfaction I hear that there is agita- 
tion going-On in the States in favor of providing increased facilities for 
popular recreation and amusement on the Sundays. It is well known 
that I do not undervalue the Sunday as a day of rest, — as a day, also, 
on which public worship is highly beneficial, and therefore I speak on 
the subject as a religious man and from a religious point of view. I 
believe incalculable harm arises from the idleness and lack of pleasant 
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occupation during the hours of Sunday, which are not spent in religious 
exercises. I believe many a youth and maiden date their moral down- 
fall from the curse of having nothing to do and nowhere to go on Sun- 
day afternoons and Sunday evenings. I believe that young persons 
especially, and all in general, would be better and morally more safe, 
for greater opportunities of innocent pleasure and games at these hours 
of enforced idleness on the Sunday. Let alone the mere benefit to body 
and mind of healthy recreation, it conduces largely to morals, to friend- 
liness and good-will among the citizens, and to reduce to a minimum the 
lower inclinations and passions of mankind. 

On every ground, therefore, I wish most heartily to hear of the suc- 
cess of your good cause. Very faithfully yours, 


CHARLES VOYSEY. 
London, Dulwich, April 25, 1887. 


THe Cuarrman.—Something has been said to-day of a special 
meeting held by this Association to consider the Sunday question 
ten years ago. I also remember, as a most striking feature of 
that occasion, the admirable and effective speech, full of personal 
experience, by the well-known Rabbi Laskmr, of this city, now a 
member of the school committee, who took occasion then to make 
a protest against the injustice of obliging Jewish children to at- 
tend school on Saturday, which speech had a decided influence in 
the subsequent change made in that direction by the school com- 
mittee. Rabbi Scurypuer, also of this city, was in the hall to- 
day and was to have spoken, but has excused himself upon the 
ground that the fatigues he has incurred through anniversary 
week have rendered him unable to speak to you. It would have 
been eminently proper that we should have a Jew among us to- 
day, but we have the assurance, in a message from him, that 
he fully concurs in what the other speakers have said. 

I shall have the pleasure of introducing to you, as the last 
speaker, one who, as the Mayor of a city, has had opportunities 
of viewing the operation of the Sunday law from a different posi- 
tion from many of us—the Hon. Artur G. Hitt, Mayor of 
Northampton. 
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ADDRESS OF ARTHUR G. HILL. 


In looking over the world and the influences at work 
thereupon, we see that the conservative element has its place, 
else man’s tendency to advance would cause him to develop more 
rapidly than his surroundings would warrant. A too rapid 
development would foreshadow a premature ripening and an 
early disintegration of his powers. 

In the physical world, the life-sustaining fluid, the oxygen of 
the air, must be diluted, or physical life would burn up too rapidly. 
The conservative nitrogen enters into the combination of air as the 
dilutant to restrain the combustion of life, in order that the life 
may last to assist the other forces of the universe to make the 
ultimate perfection called for in nature’s grand plan; so in the 
mental air the nitrogenous conservatism must form four-fifths of 
the combination, or the oxygen of natural free thought and free 
ideas would set the wheels of our tendencies so rapidly in motion 
that the partnership of the ‘*‘ world and us” would be dissolved 
by the individual bankruptcy of the junior partner. 

We can therefore see a reason for the existence of conservatism ; 
but why superstition and superstitious bugbears should be con- 
served and taken from the high shelves in our cupboards, like canned 
fruits or horse radish, and fed to us youngsters three times daily 
and twice on Sundays to keep us healthy, is a problem beyond our 
knowledge of the workings of the rule of three, and beyond the 
assistance derivable from the pons asinorum. 

The nineteenth century in many things is up to the times, and 
our civilization in many respects is worthy the age, though sadly 
behind in others. America is supposed to be the outgrowth of 
the experiences of the past, and should be so far above the weak- 
ness of the superstition of the gone-by period that the comfort, 
happiness,-ambitions and natural aspirations of our citizens should 
not be affected by its blighting influence. 

Whatever superstition may have been considered in the past, it 
is not now worthy the name of conservatism. We may liken it to 
the early sulphurous and other deadly gases surrounding and 
emanating from the cooling world that our geologists tell us 
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about, but which have long since been eliminated from 
our atmosphere, making it possible for healthy lungs to en- 
joy life, though there is still a nitrogen diluting the oxygen there- 
in. Itis an age when the sulphurous superstition should be elimin- 
ated from our surrounding atmosphere, that healthy brains may 
live. This does not imply that the public good would do away 
with the nitrogen of varying public ideas, which is mixed with the 
oxygen of our own individual opinions. 

I understand that this afternoon’s meeting is designed to be one 
of the re-agents to precipitate the sulphur and the other dele- 
terious ingredients, to leave us a clear, pure air, in which to work 
out our possibilities and expand our lungs to the full supercon- 
sumptive capacity. 

In the infancy of the material world, the sharp acid fumes and 
vapors had their uses to break up the combinations that would be 
in the way for the new order of things. So when mankind was 
young, it was doubtless a necessary demand to have the many 
ceremonies, uses and customs that are now of no use to the 
present generation, except to serve as historical guide-boards to 
show us how crooked has been the road from there tohere. This 
crookedness was made necessary from the lack of the knowledge 
how to use the giant powders that have since removed obstacles 
and tunnelled the hills of difficulty. 

Burnt sacrifices, feasts, fasts, sacred days, oaths, astrological 
signs, sacred animals, quaint and holy customs, holy books and 
relics, castes and dogmas, have been thought necessary, in the 
childhood of humanity, to keep track of morality on the dimly 
lighted road. Nowthe electric light of education, the sun of 
science and the brilliant morning light of our own consciousness 
do away with these playthings of the children of way-back times, 
as being in the way of the longer strides of the growing manhood. 

We no longer hope to lobby anything through the supreme 
legislature by offering burning flesh as a bribe; we are beginning 
to realize that feasts and fasts, in themselves, only affect our 
material bodies and are not recognized evidences to the Supreme 
Ruler that we are thankful for blessings or penitent for misdeeds 
committed by us; we are beginning to realize that the man of 
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oaths is more likely to need an indorser than one who relies on 
his own manly word to tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth ; we are becoming convinced that looking over the 
left shoulder at the new moon does not always bring to us luck 
(that very fickle maid) ; we have long since, in America, given up 
our holy bulls, our sacred behemoths of holy writ, and our 
infallible beasts of seven heads and ten horns: we no longer 
- anoint with ointments or wash the dirty feet of our guests, 
touching ceremonies of the long ago; we no longer make saints 
of ourselves by standing continually on one leg on the top of a 
pillar ; we no longer have faith that a paring of the big toe-nail of 
Saint Peter, or the third joint of the little finger of Saint Chrys- 
ostom can work miracles; very few of us now think that the 
weaknesses and wicked deeds of Solomon and David are to 
be commended because a Holy Bible made these men the beloved 
of God. 

After thus showing that we have marched a long way over the 
dusty road that leads from Superstition-ville to Commonsense- 
town, why are we not ready to recognize the fact that all days are 
too good to do evil in and that we cannot set apart any one day 
in which to do all our good deeds in, nor can we allow any deed 
to be done on one day that can not be done on any other day. 

The tendency of the times, though not always pointing in the 
direction we would have it, never takes a retrograde step until 
after it has reached the north pole of its destination and finds that 
then it makes little difference which way it points. 

The time when the old puritan idea of Sunday and its obser- 
vance shall be again the prevailing idea in Massachusetts will 
come no sooner than will the day when the descendants of the Puri- 
tans and the other successors of those emigrants will turn around 
at the call of duty and migrate back to the Eastern shores, 
deserting the fields and emblems so bravely striven for and 
maintained. Advancing backwards is contrary to the rules that 
we always obey, though most of us may not know the maker of 
the rules. We may keep laws upon our statute books forbidding 
ears from running on Sunday, but the rule of stern necessity now 
overtops the statute book laws and the cars will run; it might 
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have been possible at one time to prevent the cold-blooded 
Christian from laughing on Sunday, but now the sunny-hearted 
man or woman, whether Christian or not, cannot be made to hold 
his smile over until Monday. Before Monday comes, his pleas- 
ant thoughts have been many times proving, through his face, that 
the sun shines on Sunday as frequently as on other days. 

If the maker of the universe made Sunday of different fragments 
of chaos from what the rest of the week was manufactured, he 
singularly enough failed to so label the product that the sun, the 
growing plant, the rushing water, the singing bird, the roving 
animal or the senses of man recognize the fact. Only one 
thing assures us that he so worked, and that one thing is super- 
stition. Which shall we believe, the fixed facts that our minds 
can grasp, or that something whose history is one continuous story 
of wrong, fraud, suffering and injustice to man. Superstition 
says, do nothing whatsoever on Sunday except praise God. The 
man who strictly obeys superstition’s behest (and he can consist- 
ently, if he obeys it all, do no otherwise than do it strictly) 
will find that he has all of nature’s laws to contend against. These 
laws should be his helpers, but he will find them arrayed against 
him, and will be obliged to succumb. If his time is to be entirely 
devoted to prayer and praise, he is unlawful when he eats, drinks, 
sleeps or thinks of a paining head. The moment you amend the 
law in the least grain you violate the law and injure its force. 

This law of superstition is not the law of an omnipotent law- 
maker, for man has been constantly making changes in it. The 
seventh day has been made the first day; the holy day that once 
filled the time between sunset Saturday evening to sunset Sunday 
evening, is different now ; the people of different localities have 
their differing rules for observing the day, yet each pretends to 
suppose that all other ways are contrary to the divine order. 
“What can you tie to? ‘* Vanity of vanities,” saith the preacher, 
‘Call is vanity.” That frequent cessations from our daily routine - 
of work are beneficial to man there can be no different opinion 
about, among those who study humanity’s needs and humanity’s 
claim to better itself; but that one day in seven is set apart im- 
peratively for a certain, precise solemnity of bearing and action, 
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is not so clear. What will benefit one man’s nature cannot be 
made to benefit another man in the same manner. Each man, 
therefore, has to decide for himself what he needs to rest his 
body or improve his diviner nature, and neither you nor I can tell 
each other what our higher nature calls for. All that we can say 
is, that no person’s right to improve himself bodily, mentally or 
morally carries with it a lapping-over power to hamper anybody 
else’s right to develop himself. All laws binding men to do any- 
thing except to keep out of other people’s way, are unconstitu- 
tional to man’s inherent governmental code and statute-book. 

The quicker we relegate superstition to the history of the past, 
and resolutely keep it out of the experiences of the present and 
the anticipations of the future, just so much the sooner can we do 
something to ameliorate real suffering and to right real wrongs, 
which the sham cases originated by superstition now blunt our 
sensibilities to. 

I commit no sin when, on Sunday, I walk, ride, run, eat, drink, 
chop wood, play ball, preach, pray, lecture for or against any 
idea of religion, or do any other manner of work or exercise, 
provided I allow you the same privilege, and feel that my better 
nature is improved by any of these actions. It is high time that 
civilized people should stop ‘‘toeing in,” and make a_ broad, 
straightforward trail that can be seen and recognized as being the 
track of those not afraid to walk naturally towards the city of 
Happiness, even though others prefer to make pathways for 
themselves towards the same goal. 


Tue Cuarrman.—The only remaining business before the meet- 
ing is to hear from the committee appointed to report a committee 
to nominate officers next year. 

Mr. Hixcktey.—The committee have handed to me their re- 
port, which is as follows : — 

‘* A c6mmittee of three to nominate officers next year :— 
Grorcre W. Parke, J. A. J. Wiicox, Mrs. A. P. Hype.” 

The report of the committee was accepted and adopted. 

Adjourned. 
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THE FESTIVAL. 


A goodly company assembled in the Meionaon on the evening 
of Friday, to participate in the Festival. The platform was 
handsomely decorated with flowers, and the tables bountifully 
spread with tempting viands. After an hour or so pleasantly 
spent in disposing of the collation, the chairman, Capt. ADAMS, 
called the assembly to order, and the several speakers announced 
were successively introduced, their addresses being interspersed 
with vocal and instrumental music by Miss Lillian E. Dow, so- 
prano, Mrs. H. H. Sawyer, contralto, A. J. Pratt, basso, and 
Baldwin’s cadet orchestra: Howard M. Dow, pianist. 


ADDRESS OF CAPT. ROBERT C. ADAMS. 


LapbiEs AND GENTLEMEN, — I consider it a great honor to have 
the privilege of welcoming you to this festival. I feel it an es-. 
pecial honor, because, being younger in this cause than almost 
any of the distinguished gentlemen who are here, —very much 
younger, indeed, than most of them, who were the pioneers of 
this movement, I feel really abashed at being pushed into this 
position. Iam somewhat at a loss to know why I was asked to 
take it; but one reason that was given me in the letter of invi- 
tation was,’that the committee did not wish this Festival to be 
stiff and solemn. As, not long ago, a person who had carefully 
studied my characteristics assured me that nature had pre-emi- 
nently fitted me to be-the driver of a hearse, I hardly know how 
to interpret this remark. Is it possible that the Free Religious 
Association is so staid an assembly that a hearse-driver, even, 
could be jolly in comparison? (Laughter.) Surely, this cannot 
be. And ever since I received the invitation, I have been flatter- 
ing myself that, possibly, that gentleman was mistaken, and that, 
after all, I am not so terribly grave a person. 

But, leaving this funereal joke, I will address myself to the 
more serious matter of considering the great questions before us. 
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It is very pleasant that we can meet and discuss them in this way, 
for I think that nothing puts people so on an equality as to get 
about a table. That has been found to be the experience all over 
the world. Whenever there has been any quarrel or difficulty 
among savages, they take salt, or break bread, or share their 
plantains, or whatever it may be, together,-and then they are on 
a common footing. People seem to realize that, however much 
they may differ in their opinions, there is one thing in which they 
are all pretty much alike, and that is in eating. It does not mat- 
ter how much money a man has, or how much education he has, 
when he sits down at table he is very much on an equality with 
every one else. And it is really a fortunate thing that men’s ap- 
petites are not in proportion to their possessions in other respects. 
A German socialist once said: ‘¢I thank God that a millionnaire’s 
stomach cannot hold but one chicken!” Suppose a millionnaire’s 
stomach could hold a million chickens, what would become of 
poor men? There would soon be nobody but a few millionnaires 
left in the world! But, fortunately, we have equality in this 
respect ; and*those of us who believe in equality find it a good 
thing to get around a table as a common starting-point. So I 
hope that, after this exhibition of equality here, our ideas will be 
so much in harmony that, although they may be seemingly diverg- 
ent, there will be that feeling of agreement that will make them, 
perhaps, agreeable to all. 

I think, another reason why I was asked to preside was, that 
the gentlemen desired to show how broad the Free Religious plat- 
form is, in that it not only toleratés people of all religious opin- 
ions, but even people who, like myself, have no religion. I had 
so much of it for forty years that I thought I had enough to last, 
without taking any more, and felt that I could even do without it, 
for a little while at any rate. (Laughter. ) 

I find myself in a very happy position to-night, and one to 
which a person seldom attains. Generally if one is asked to 
speak, there is some troublesome chairman behind him, who may 
pass up a slip of paper, or pull his coat, or give him a gentle 
kick, which is very disconcerting when one is in the midst of an 
earnest speech, to let him know that he is exceeding his time ; or 
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else, if he transcends the ideas of the assembly very much, he 
will be called to order; but to-night I find myself without a 
Chairman, and what a grand chance it is to say all sorts of wicked 
and unpleasant things, if I could be so rude? It is often said on 
board ship, ‘If you give a sailor an inch, he will take an ell,” 
and perhaps those people who invited me did not consider that 
for a considerable part of my life I was a sailor, and that possibly 
by putting me up here, they took the risk of my running away 
with the ship to-night. At all events, I feel inclined to say what 
I think of the Free Religious Association ; and, although I know 
that a great many of you, perhaps the larger part, have not been 
led to adopt such extreme views, yet I am sure that toleration 
prevails, and perhaps it will be a better illustration of the unity 
of our cause that very ultra ideas should be expressed here as 
well as those that are more conservative. 

I want to say, in the first place, how much I feel indebted to 
this Association. When I fought my way out from orthodoxy 
I stood alone in the world ; I did not know a single soul who held 
any liberal views ; I had never conferred with any one; it was 
entirely as the result of my own observation and thought, and the 
reading of scientific books, that I came to that position. At last 
I remembered that an old school-mate of mine, whom I had not 
seen since we were in the Boston Latin School together, had been 
reported to be a broad and liberal man. It was William C. 
Gannett. I said to myself, «*I will write to Gannett.” I wrote 
to him, and said, «* Perhaps you will remember me as a boy in 
the Latin School ; at any rate, you know how our fathers were at 
loggerheads, and how my father utterly demolished yours and 
proved that Unitariaiiism was absolutely and thoroughly wrong.” 
Of course he remembered how Unitarianism was defeated by the 
Orthodox champion! I said I wanted to know what his views 
‘were, where he stood, and wanted to see any liberal books or 
papers, if there was anything of the sort in existence,—for I 
was utterly ignorant. His reply was a pleasant letter, such as 
many of you know he can write, telling me where he stood. He 
also sent me some copies of ‘* The Index.” That was my first 
introduction to liberal literature. I had never seen anything of that 
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sort. You can imagine with what delight I saw there the views 
that had come to me through my own painful thinking so elabo- 
rately and beautifully expressed. I felt that I was not alone in the 
world, that I had found those with whom I had come to be 
thoroughly in sympathy, and ever since I have felt that in this 
Association, although in some respects I could not concur with 
the views of many of its prominent members, yet, on the whole, 
I have found the most agreeable and congenial thought that 
could be discovered anywhere. I have become convinced that 
this Association is the best representative of cultured free thought 
that exists on this continent. There are many other associations, 
going under different names, but here you find the advanced 
rationalistic ideas that liberal minds delight in, and expressed in 
a way that will not offend any except those whom the truth 
always offends. 

But what I have been feeling about the association since I began 
to feel myself far enough along to criticise it, for I am like other 
peeple ; we are all very grateful at first for what we have received 
and then we begin to be captious, and to think we know more 
than our betters,—what I have felt is, that its name is misleading. 
It seems to me that ‘‘ Religion” is a historic term, and that its 
definition is the worship of a Supreme Being with the expectation 
of a benefit. If you tell ninety-nine men out of a hundred that a 
certain person is a religious man, they understand at once that he 
is a worshipper or an adorer of a Supreme Being. That is the 
sense that the world puts on the word ‘ Religion.” Now, for us 
to change that meaning and say it simply means ‘‘ man’s relation 
to the-universe,” or ‘* man’s aspiration after morality,” is to take 
a word which has an entirely different signification and apply it to 
our own use, and therefore it leads to misapprehension. I think, 
in this way, this Association often loses power, because it is held to 
be merely a religious sect. 

On the other hand, the word “Free ” attached to its name, in 
some instances gives the impression of such a crowd of rollicking, 
rioting men, that people stand in horror at it, and they would 
be surprised to see such grave and reverent seignors and such 
ladies as are here around me. They imagine it some kind of a 
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free junketing concern, where everybody goes as he pleases, 
without much regard to any one else or to the proprieties. 

So I have felt that in name the Association was hardly what it 
might be. However, the name is very little, if the fact is all 
right, but I have felt that we might perhaps criticise the fact now. 
It stood twenty years ago where it was wanted, and has done a noble 
work. It was then the pioneer, and under the guidance of these 
persons behind me, particularly, it has carried on its work and won 
its day, and those who were behind it have come up to it and 
now stand abreast of it. Indeed, Mr. Savaae told us to-day that 
Unitarianism is now the vanguard and is moving on. Well, it is 
possible that Unitarianism has now got ahead of the Free Religious 
Association ; if it is in the vanguard it must be. But I have 
understood that this was the pioneer association: that when it 
started out it went ahead of Unitarianism. I think we must all 
admit that Unitarianism has moved up pretty near to it. It is 
said that one of the western settlers, after he had been out on the 
prairie for some time, living in solitude, came back one day to his 
wife in great alarm, saying: ‘‘ Wife, we must move on! There 
has a neighbor come within ten miles of us. This country is get- 
ting too thickly settled for me!” So they packed up the prairie 
‘¢schooner” and went off further west. They could not be 
pioneers with any one within ten miles of them! Now, I think, 
it is pretty clear that many branches of the Unitarian body have 
moved up at least within ten miles of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion’s starting point or resting place, and it behooves the Associa- 
tion, as a pioneer, to move on, because it is not creditable to it 
to live with majorities ; for has not Mr. Arnold told us that major- 
ities are always in the.wrong ?—and we do not want to be in the 
wrong. It is only by being with the minority that we are right, 
and as soon as we find that we are becoming popular we must go 
on and break up new ground. 

Now, what has occurred to me is, that it is not the particular 
function of this Association to conserve the religious idea. It 
seems to me there are plenty of people in the world to work for 
that. I can hardly see why this Association should exist merely 
to conserve that idea. If its object is to pioneer the advance, to 
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take up themes that are identical with human welfare, it seems to 
me the proper name for the Association would be ‘The Progress- 
ive Association.” Let it be divided into sections, as our worthy 
President has suggested; let us have live Secretaries, like Mr. 
Hincxiey and Mr. Hotuanp, and let the Society stand before the 
public as the champion and advocate of all measures looking to 
the welfare of the people. Let the Association take up anew and 
with earnestness those noble nine points of Liberalism which 
Mr. Axsgor so well formulated, and let the changes upon those be 
rung until they are all adopted, and there is no longer any need 
for it. Let Conventions be held in different sections of the country, 
taking up one class of questions in one section, another in another, 
and so on, and in that way the agitation be carried on. Now that 
the Association is not supporting a paper, it seems necessary that 
its ideas should be proclaimed by the voice. 

Now, this is only my suggestion, the suggestion of one who 
hardly has a right to say a word here, and who has simply pre- 
sumed on his position to utter it. There are many men of many 
minds. Perhaps, coming here as I do, as a foreigner, though a 
native Bostonian, and having resided so far away that I have lost 
that native Boston modesty which you know inheres in all its 
inhabitants, I have ventured thus to express my opinion; and 
being so far off, I have perhaps seen things a little more clearly than 
I might have done if I had been so very near as not to take in the 
whole view. 

I will not detain you by inflicting my ideas upon you further. 
I shall ask the privilege of having one of my confreres represented 
here to-night. Montreal I suppose to be the hardest place for 
liberalism on this continent. Three-quarters of the population 
are Catholics, two-thirds of that number French, and nearly all 
the rest are true-blue Scotch Presbyterians. It is like going back 
a hundred years to go up there from Boston and see the senti- 
ment that prevails. There is one man there —Mr. Grorcr Mar- 
TIN —who, for thirty years, has stood almost single-handed in 
defence of liberal views. He has been a reader of and contrib- 
utor to ‘* The Index.” He has written a volume of admirable 
poems, which has just been published. He is now nearly blind, 
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and quite old. Knowing his sympathies to be very strongly with 
this Association, I told him I would like to take him with me. 
He is a noble man, who has done heroic work, and I felt that I 
would like to have him speak to you. He told me he could not 
come, and I then asked him if he would let me read to you a 
little poem of his. He has given me a little piece, which is pretty 
radical in its tone, which Mrs. Dora Bascom Siri has kindly 
consented to read. 
ONWARD. 


Onward still, the friends of terror 
Never more, by force of error, 

Can the thinker’s thought subdue. 
Dear to us the hero-sages 
Of the pious, priestly ages, 

Whom the fierce fanatics slew. 


Dead? they are not dead ; their teaching 
Through the long, dark centuries reaching, 
Throbs in countless hearts to-day. 
Not one word for freedom spoken, 
Not one limb for freedom broken, 
Has been wholly cast away. 


See, in the enlightened nations, 
Shaken to their deep foundations, 
Venerable temples reel ; 
Superstition, wounded, wailing, 
Angry-mouthed, but unavailing, 
Howls to Heaven her last appeal. 


Forward, then; ’tis shameful treason, 
In this glorious age of reason, 

To disguise one’s honest thought. 
None but dupes and cowards falter 
To disown each ghostly altar 

Where the ancient lie is taught. 


Ours the age of science. Splendid 

Are her triumphs, with them blended 
Truths that zone the world with light. 

Ours an age of song more truthful 

Than the old-time muses, youthful, 
Poured from their Olympian height. 
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Long have slept the gods they flattered — 
Long ago their altars scattered, 
Vanished from the midst of men ; 
Other gods have followed, follow, 
Prayer and praise grow faint and hollow. 
Can dead faiths come forth again? 


Ours the age of Freedom ; striding 
O’er the earth; no more abiding 
On bleak mountain tops, secluded. 
Where she passeth tyrants tremble, 
Priest and king their craft dissemble ; 
Theirs the spoils of souls deluded. 


Onward! be our motto, ever 

Striving with a wise endeavor 
Higher, higher still to rise. 

Striving to uplift and gladden 

Hearts that grim beliefs but sadden ; 
So shall spread the truths we prize. 


Tue Cuarkman. — I have now the great pleasure of introduc- 
ing to youa gentleman who needs no introduction, and who is 
above all possible expression of mine to commend him to your 
esteem, for you know him well, and have profited for many 
years by his wonderful utterances, which, perhaps, more than 
those of any other man, have led the way for the glorious tri- 
umph of this cause — Mr. Ocravius B. Frornincnam, (Loud 
applause. ) 


ADDRESS OF O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


As I sat in the ante-room, this morning, waiting for the exercises 
to begin, a friend who was sitting near me asked me about the 
order of the services. I told him as well as I could, and then 
said, ‘‘about the middle they take up a collection, and they 
usually put the most entertaining speaker in that place to hold 
the audtence together.” He said, ‘‘ I understand, then, they will 
put you there.” Then he happened to think that that was not 
very complimentary, and he said, ‘* It is not your forte to amuse 
people.” I thought it was not, and you will think it is not before 
I get through. 
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It seems to me that the presiding officer of this meeting might 
well be a ‘‘ hearse driver.” There is a peculiar propriety in 
that, for to-day it has been proposed that the Free Religious As- 
sociation be taken out and carried away, and I do not know any- 
body who would do it so wellas he. A great many years ago I 
heard this story about a butcher who had made a great deal of 
money, and sold his place to a friend. One moonlight night he 
went to visit his old place, and, looking about, he said: ‘*Itis a 
very fine night, isn’t it? So bright and clear! What a fine time 
for slaughtering !” Now, I think this is a fine time for slaughtering, 
only you ought to be the victims, not I. 

I was asked to say a word of cheer to this Association, which 
does not look much as if it were dead. If to have done one’s 
work be encouraging, we have that encouragement. If the world 
has grown up to ouridea,we have that encouragement. Ifthe great- 
est preacher in Boston, one of the most popular men in the country, 
preaches within the lines of Christianity all that we preach, we 
have that encouragement. If the western Unitarians are carrying 
out our idea, we have that encouragement. Last Wednesday I 
attended the ‘‘ Berry Street Conference,” as it is called, and a 
man got up and said that he hoped Mr. Frothingham would write 
a book about the Free Religious Association, and in it would de- 
scribe ‘* the twenty-five years of chatter,”—‘* twenty-five years of 
chatter,” he repeated. Well, it may be so. We have done a great 
deal of talking. But Wititram C. Gannerrt, who is the leader of 
that particular movement in the West, making morality supreme in 
religion, was one of the graduates of our school. He was one of 
my right-hand men for years. We have been at conventions to- 
gether. He has spoken on our platform, and he is thoroughly 
imbued with our conceptions. That is one of the results of our 
‘¢ chattering ”“—that we have introduced a heresy, a division, a 
controversy, into the very heart of the most liberal sect among 
Christians. (Applause.) That is something. 

To my mind, our idea, though an old one, is very inspiring ; 
the idea of a unity in all religions of the globe, of one aspiration, 
of a symphony, a sympathy, and an essential identity in religious 
beliefs. That is a good deal. It seems to me that if we hold up 
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that idea, carry it out fully, illustrate it bravely and brilliantly, 
drive it into men’s minds, until all the faiths of the world, all the 
religious men of the world, all who aspire, and hope, and work, 
come together, and reinforce all our best ideas of duty and pro- 
gress and love, we can do no better than that. (Applause. ) 
And that is precisely, according to my idea, what this Association 
has aimed to do—to effect the re-inforeement of the best hope, 
the best faith, the best purpose of our time. We are alone; we 
want such re-inforeement. We say to all men: ‘*Come up 
higher! Come up and help us bear out the fullest conception of 
human culture! Take your place by the best artists, by the best 
thinkers, by the best dreamers of the world! Take your place by 
their side and help them bear this banner of social progress out 
into the world!” If we can say this, say it year by year, say it all 
the time, say it with all our might, say it with all our heart and 
soul, then it will take more than twenty years to do it, but in the 
end it will be done, and when it is done we shall all say, «* Amen 
and Amen !” 

I cannot give you the consolation that Thomas Carlyle gave the 
old sinner, who was very much afraid of going to hell, and who 
heard from the sober and grave and stately Carlyle these words : 
‘*My dear man, you ought to be happy that there is a hell to go 
to!” (Laughter.) Icannot give you that consolation, I say, be- 
cause I do not believe in a hell, but I can give you another. We 
bid you welcome to a heaven that is a great deal bigger than any 
hell that was ever dug. (Laughter and applause.) 


Tuer CHatrmMan.—Our friend, who represents the liberalism of 
two continents, and in whose speech we were so much interested 
this morning, will now address you again,—M. D. Conway. 


ADDRESS OF MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


It isjust a hundred years ago that our constitutional fathers, 
as we call them, were engaged in convention in Philadelphia mak- 
ing for us the Constitution under which we live. They were try- 
ing very hard to find some way by which the States could all be 
supreme sovereigns and at the same time form a supreme confeder- 
ation; how, in other words, they could ‘eat their cake and 
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keep it, too.” Well, that was so difficult, and they got into such 
wu discordant state of mind, everybody got sq confoundedly 
original in his conception of a Constitution, that at last, in de- 
spair, Franklin moved that they should invoke the Divine guidance. 
There seemed no way of getting out of their difficulties except by 
the aid of Almighty God. They all smiled and nodded their 
heads, but they said to themselves, ‘‘If we have an invocation to 
Almighty God and prayer for his aid here and now, after a while 
the people will follow that precedent. The president will issue 
Thanksgiving proclamations, there will be chaplains in Congress, 
and like perils, we must not set such a bad precedent.” Con- 
sequently they simply smiled old Ben Franklin down. Neverthe- 
less, that was a significant thought of Franklin’s, in a certain way. 
There was no union except of a supernatural kind in those two 
ideas. That was the point where the supernatural idea had to 
come in. It would have taken a God, and a very clever God, to 
have united the ideas they were trying to unite. It was very 
much like a story of Sothern. He was one day riding in a London 
cab which had gone about in Kensington square for some time 
without finding the house he wanted. Finally he put his head out 
of the window and said to the cabman, ‘* I want you to keep on 
in this square ; I have been here so long that I have taken a liking 
to it.” ‘‘ What do you mean?” says, the cabman. ‘* Do you 
want me to drive round and round this square?” ‘* Yes,” says 
Sothern, ‘as much as a man can drive round in a square.” Our 
fathers were trying to drive round in a square, and nothing but 
the wit of Almighty God could enable them to do it. But, after 
all, they did not call on him, and it was not done, and we had to 
go to war on that qtiestion. ) 

Now, I hope we are not going to war on the great number of 
original ideas which we are having in the Free Religious Associa- 
tion. It is clear that we have a large variety of opinions. Our 
chairman this evening thinks that the name ought to be changed 
to ** The Progressive Association.” I have myself volunteered a 
new name, ‘* The Association for the Advancement of Ethical and 
Religious Science.” I have no doubt that a great number of names 
have popped into people’s heads meanwhile. Now, I think that 
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somebody, if I mistake not, has asked the question, ** What’s ina 
name?” You may have heard that. And Juliet says, ‘* That 
which we call a rose by any other name would smell as sweet.” 
In that particular I think Juliet was mistaken. If Juliet herself 
had been called ** Judy” I don’t think she would have been half 
so sweet as she is. I think names are very important things, and 
they have always been associated in people’s minds with realities ; 
in fact they are realities. Names are things. When I proposed toa 
distinguished friend changing the name of The Free Religious Asso- 
ciation, he reminded me that in ancient times, and still in certain re- 
mote parts of the East, when a man is about to die, when physicians 
are in vain, and he has been given up, as a last resort they change 
the invalid’s name! (Laughter.) My answer is that they would 
not do that unless they had found from experience that there was 
some efficacy in it. I fancy it would have considerable effect 
upon me if, after I had been called by a certain baptismal name 
for a long time, somebody should come suddenly upon me and 
call me ‘* Jedediah.” The shock might produce a nervous revolu- 
tion and make me well. A change of name may be advantageous 
in a more serious sense. Ifa name be changed it is generally as 
a matter of history; the new name represents and gives further 
expression to a reality. It is a remarkable fact that there was 
never a prophet or leader who became known by his own family 
name; neither Mohammed, a name given late in the man’s life, 
and meaning ‘‘ the praised ;” nor Zoroaster, which means ‘* the 
golden star;” nor Buddha, ‘‘the enlightened,” whose family 
name was Sakya Muni; nor Jesus, which means ‘‘ Saviour ;” nor 
Christ, which means ‘* Anointed.” None of these names repre- 
sents the name by which the man was known in early life; they all 
represent a developed life or history, and were given to the men 
after their influence was felt in the world. If, indeed, we should 
come to have a new name written, it would be because we have 
lived=up to it, have earned it; because we were given in infancy 
some name not equal to the high privileges of which Wentworth 
Higginson to-day gave what was to me so very impressive an 
intimation. I will only eall it ‘* an intimation,” but it was a very 
eloquent one, of the service done and the grand work achieved by 
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this Association in its twenty years; work of which none here 
need be ashamed. Certainly we do not need to change the name 
because the Association is moribund. Here in Boston you are 
rich indeed. After twenty years you have on your platform 
Frothingham and Higginson, you have the standard-bearers of 
Free Religion in the past, men whose strength abides with you 
and whose hearts are with you. You have on each side earnest, 
enthusiastic friends, people who feel the need of an association 
like this, and who will not let it die. Of that Iam assured. If 
it should be found that there is any larger work to be done, any 
‘¢ new departure ” required, then I should like to have the name 
adapted to that, but I should want to be very sure of my two birds 
in the bush before giving up our bird in the hand. (Applause. ) 

I think our mission as representatives of Free Religion, or as 
religious thinkers, is gradually to leaven the existing lump —the 
world. It is not to bring people over to our side particularly ; 
we cannot convert the world that way. It seems to me that we 
ought to look at the various sects of Christians and people in the 
churches very much as we look in our imagination on Parsees and 
Brahmins. I fancy that if a number of sweet, serene Singalese 
Buddhists were to enter that door and take their seats among us, 
with mild expression and intellectual faces, we should be much 
moved towards them. It has been a lesson taught me by travel- 
ing through the world and mingling with people of different reli- 
gions, that I ought not any more to be so much troubled by 
Christian superstitions, or by the dogmatism of people around 
me; for I find that human nature the world over does much the 
same thing by its prophets. The best teacher is gradually in- 
vested with superstitions, with the popular mythology, dogmatic 
opinions, metaphysics and theology. The tree of superstition is 
bearing the same fruit, whether labelled ‘‘Christian,” or ‘*Buddhist,” 
or ‘‘ Parsee,” or ‘‘ Jewish.” There is very little difference be- 
tween these natural developments of fear and ignorance. When 
I went over to Ceylon and such places, I hoped to find that every 
Buddhist I met was a philosopher and a thinker like Buddha him- 
self. It was just as if. a Buddhist should come over here and ex- 
pect to find every Christian a walking epitome of the beatitudes ! 
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The perfect thing does not exist, and there is no reason why we 
should be more dissatisfied with the particular superstitions near 
us than those at a distance. ‘* Distance lends enchantment to the 
view.” We find there much the same that we left, — like the boy 
who traveled to the beautiful Blue Hills, and when he got there 
only scratched his feet and looked back to see that the hills he 
had left were equally blue. 

Now, if we had to deal with Buddhists or Parsees, we should 
not, perhaps, deal with them in an antagonistic way. We should 
feel that if we could leaven them with some of our ideas, or if we 
could unite ourselves to them, it would be a large and beautiful 
union. My belief is, that we are to leaven the churches; not ex- 
actly to convert them — not to bring people out of the churches 
—not to destroy them, but steadily influence them. In one gen- 
eration a Stanley and a Jowett appearing, a Phillips Brooks in 
another, or a still more radical Heber Newton,—wave by wave the 
whole surge of the tide will beat towards the solid shore of reason 
and freedom. (Applause. ) 

If we, in approaching the Christian world, where our aim and 
success must lie,—for our aim is not simply to come here every 
one with a newidea, or perhaps for every hundred of us a hundred 
and fifty ideas,— if we have an aim beyond ourselves, to leaven 
with freedom, with a human faith, these churches, and gradually 
harmonize them, we must not bear any name that would exclude 
them. If our name of ‘‘ Freedom” means on one hand to some 
people a sort of junketing party, it may mean on the other hand 
an arrogance, asif we said to these people, ** We are free and you 
are slaves.” In regard to the word ‘* Religion,” I gave to-day my 
reason for having some respect for that word. It has become so 
motley a word, so various in expression, that I do not think any 
popular idea now associates it with a particular set of gods. 
Buddhism, the religion to which a plurality of the human race be- 
long, has no God at all. It is a mistake to think that religion is 
necessarily associated with a deity. It meansa certain self-restraint 
in the popular mind; it means some kind of curb. But I would 
be willing to forego that word should it be found necessary. 
What I wish to insist upon is that our mission is to leaven the 
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general lump of society, and not to make war upon it in any form. 
Our position is one of large catholicity. Indeed, I hope that in 
the progress of the world we shall retain much of the art of religion, 
its music, its beauty, and above all its splendid machinery for 
reaching every cottage and every hall in the land. That is one 
reason why you never find appended to any of the petitions or 
propositions to disestablish the English Church the names of 
eminent scholars and free-thinkers. You do not find Tyndall, or 
Huxley, or Herbert Spencer, or Martineau, or any of that class 
of men, trying to disestablish the Church of England. Why? 
Because the Church of England represents a magnificent entailed 
endowment,—many millions of pounds, enough to work a miracle 
of joy in every English home, from which the Church derives and 
uses only its income, and which is transmitted for the spiritual 
and ethical culture of the country. That endowmentis coming with 
steady directness and inevitable flow into the hands of free-thinking 
England. ‘This is their property, they are the heirs, and dises- 
tablishment means the effort of Methodists, Baptists, and Pres- 
byterians and other sects, to use up the young heir’s property be- 
fore he comes of age. These free-thinkers say, ‘* We are coming 
of age; that property belongs to us: we are to represent the 
ethical and spiritual sentiment of this country ; we are to inherit 
those millions; these cathedrals, all this magnificent machinery 
for benefit and culture, is coming to us, unless these sects slice it 
up among themselves before the English Church, now liberalizing 
itself, can pass it into our hands.” These disestablishment men 
are the ones who really wish to establish orthodoxy and 
dogmatism; the English Church is steadily disestablishing 
dogmatism, and faithfully keeping this magnificent property for 
the rightful heir,—the liberal thought and the great heart of 
England. . 

In this country it is different; the church which grew there, 
and which represents the grand endowment for the brain and 
heart of England, does not exist here. I would not for anything 
have an establishment here; it could no more be adopted or 
imported here than the chalk cliffs of-England. Yet are these 
churches entailed to us. They are coming steadily and ineyvit- 
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ably; through Andover controversies, through broad-churech 
movements, through the eloquence and large-hearted sympathies 
of many brave preachers and workers, this admirable machinery 
for influencing mankind is coming to us. These fine churches 
will one day be open to the people on Sunday to listen to lectures 
on science, literature or art; perhaps for beautiful dramatic 
entertainments. I wish that some of the speakers this afternoon 
had considered the great importance of opening dramatic enter- 
tainments to the people on Sunday; nay, even of subsidizing 
them, and selecting the most beautiful plays of Shakespeare and 
other poets, that the people may be charmed and elevated by 
beautiful and refining art and poetry. (Applause. ) 


Tue CHarrmMan.—A few days ago, feeling rather despondent 
as to the progress of radical ideas, I said to a lady whom I knew 
to be in sympathy with those ideas, ‘* What can be done to in- 
struct the people?” Her reply was, ‘‘Get hold of the women !” 
I remember when I first came to manhood, a minister who had 
had large experience with the sex, remarked to me, ‘*‘ Women are 
shy creatures. Men have always found that it was hard work to 
get hold of the women, or influence them.” It is fortunate, 
therefore, that there are some women who have gone in advance 
of their sex and are able to influence them; and there is one here 
to-night who has been a leader in that respect, and has proved 
herself well able to influence her sisters. and to bring them on to 
a higher plane of feeling and action. I have great pleasure in in- 
troducing Mrs. Epnan D. Cuenry. (Applause. ) 


ADDRESS OF MRS. EDNAH D. CHENEY. 


When I received your Secretary’s letter I said at once, ‘1 
have refused everything else for this week, but I cannot refuse to 
meet_the Free Religious Association.” We come together but 
once a year, but that once a year is like the Fourth of July or 
Thanksgiving. The year would not be complete without our 
Annual Meeting and our annual Festival, and I could not let 
them go by without accepting your kind invitation to say a word 
to the friends whom I meet then, and in many instances, on no 
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other occasion throughout the year. But as we go on in life there 
comes to all of us a time when we suddenly find that the young 
people are looking upon us as old. Sometimes our first knowl- 
edge of it comes from their offering us seats in the horse cars or 
other pleasant attentions ; sometimes it is conveyed to us in ways 
not so agreeable. And there is another discovery that we may 
make: when we fancied that we were radicals, we may suddenly 
find that we are regarded as on the conservative side. As I sat 
this morning and heard the different speakers, I came to the mel- 
ancholy conclusion that I had been very much mistaken in sup- 
posing that I was a radical, that I was getting old and conserva- 
tive; for it seemed to me that I could not accept most of the 
criticisms which were passed upon this Association. I believed 
that our twenty years’ work had all been done in the right direc- 
tion, and that we did not need to overturn religion and education 
and everything else to get started on the right way ; I thought we 
had been going on the right way. (Applause.) 

One of the speakers this morning, Mr. SavaGeE, said very truly 
that Unitarianism is a movement. I. think, perhaps, Free 
Religion is not even a movement; it is an attitude, a position. 
We did not even consider and say where we would carry the 
world; we only said we would stop and look at people ; we would 
look and see what things meant; we would look with our own 
eyes; we would look freely, and we would let people know we 
were looking;—which was a great point. Many here present will 
remember, in the old days of the Vigilance Committee, that when 
some slaveholders were in town and there was no legal means of 
driving them out, a committee was organized to look at them, and 
this committee wentaround the streets, and whenever the slave- 
holders appeared they looked at them and pointed them out to 
others. They said nothing, they simply showed them to people, 
- and they were looked out’ of town. (Applause.) I think that 
has been the work, in large measure, of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation. We have looked at bigotry and sectarianism, and other 
evils of society, and these have gradually vanished, many of them 
we hardly know where; and if we continue to do that work, do 
it thoroughly and well, I think we shall find a great many of the 
evils that we have reason to complain of vanishing away. 


There was one attitude that we took at the very beginning of 
the organization, and that was, that we would not refuse to look at 
other religions. That point has been referred to here to-night. 
Formerly the Christian religion did not look at the other religions, 
did not think or care to see what they-were. We simply said, 
‘* They have a right to be regarded by us; they shall come upon 
our platform ; we will consider them; we will welcome them; we 
will treat them just as we do Christians.” We did not say to 
Christian churches, ‘* You shall do so ;” we simply did it. What 
is the result to-day? Why, there is almost a furore of interest 
and admiration of other religions, especially of the Eastern relig- 
ions, going through our old, staid city of Boston; and I am told 
that some ladies are so fascinated with the representative of one 
of the oldest religions which Christendom has been trying to 
convert to Christianity for hundreds of years, that they bind up 
the portrait of the distinguished Brahmin among us with their 
New Testaments! Now, have we not looked at the Eastern 
religions te some purpose? Do we not, by simply holding our 
own position, which we believe to be a higher one than has been 
before taken, help the whole movement of religious thought 
forward without any very aggressive work? 

I have never felt or believed that it was the province or the 
duty of this Association to take hold of practical philanthropic or 
educational work. I do not think it is organized for it, nor that it 
can do such work better than other agencies now existing, unless 
it changes its whole character and constitution and becomes an 
entirely different thing. As I heard the proposition for doing 
that; I thought of my kitchen department. You know, we 
women have to learn a good many of our practical lessons in the 
kitchen. I have always found, especially when I had a very green 
girl, that she had a very great fancy for using things for anything 
rather than the purpose for which they were intended. If I 
bought a tin dipper for cold water, she would put it on the fire to 
boil eggs in. If I got a porcelain-lined kettle to cook apple- 
sauce in, she would be sure to use it to boil meat in. She was 
never content unless an article was used for something else than 
the purpose for which it was designed. It seemed to me that 
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that was the spirit some of our speakers were in to-day; that 
having got an Association for one purpose, an Association stand- 
ing for freedom of religion and freedom of thought, they could 
not be easy until they turned it into a machine for some other 
purpose. (Applause. ) 

Then I have been somewhat amused, too, with the suggestions 
about the name, and they reminded me of: the old story we used to 
hear of a hatter who put out his sign—‘‘John Brown makes and sells 
ready-made hats for cash,” and invited his neighbors to criticise it. 
One said, ‘‘Of course you make them or they couldn’t be here ;” 
another said, ‘‘Of course you sell them, for what else would you 
make them for?” another said, ‘*Of course they are ready-made 
or you wouldn’t sell them ; and another said, ‘‘Of course you sell 
them for cash; what else would you sell them for?” until the poor 
man was left without any sign at all. I began to think we should 
come this evening to the festival of a nameless body, and wondered 
if it could live without any name at all. But I was relieved to 
find that there was one part of the name, and a pretty large part, 
too, I think, that no one of them had ventured to touch. ‘That is 
the word ‘‘Association.” Iam not sure that that is not the main 
point of it after all: the point that we have united ourselves 
together; the point that we do recognize a common position, a 
common work that we have to do, a common influence that we 
wish to exercise in the community; and we are united in that 
work, And that is one of the greatest facts of our history and of 
our existence, and it is the point which I have always, I believe, 
felt most earnest to emphasize : that we should more and more unite 
together in fellowship, and strengthen ourselves in the position that 
we have taken, help each other in it, and help to spread abroad 
the influence of this Association through all the churches, all the 
schools, and all departments of work. When we go into an Asso- 
ciation like the Associated Charities, for instance, we carry our 
methods and our principles with us, and we find men and women of 
all conditions working with us ; but pretty soon we find that they 
are very apt to come into our methods of work. We do not urge 
it, but we soon find that it is the broad Free Religious method which 
is carried out in these other organizations, and which, as 
Mr. Conway has truly said, is going to take possession of the best 
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of this magnificent enginery of the churches for working good ; 
and it is going to inherit it simply because it is going to show that 
its rule will be for the advantage of all mankind. 

I was very much interested in Mr. Porrsr’s suggestion of a 
division of this Association into sections. We cannot always meet 
in this large assemblage, which we delight to do, but we could 
meet in smaller bodies and find in them that union of the spirit,— 
that ‘* close communion” which our Baptist brethren emphasize, 
—of heart to heart and mind to mind, which I believe is what we 
all most earnestly long for. It cannot be in large companies. In 
large companies we meet for « kindling, for the time, of spirit and 
heart, and it is good thus to meet together; but the discussion of 
earnest thought must be in smaller bodies, where we can think and 
speak freely and closely on the subject. I hope that Mr. Porrrr’s 
plan will in some way be carried out; that we shall begin to work 
closely in thought, to have ideas that we want to carry out and 
extend by all the methods now in existence and by any of our own 
that we may find to be new and valuable. 

The twenty years of the Free Religious Association, I think, 
have fully justified themselves. We cannot say what we have 
done ; we cannot point to this or that and say, ‘*This is our work ;” 
but if we consider the position of the community to-day in regard 
to every question which we have had most at heart, I think we 
shall see that it has very much advanced within the last twenty 
years. If we have not done it, somebody has done it. One of 
George Eliot’s most lovely characters said she did not care who 
did the work, she only cared that it was done; and that is the 
feeling, I hope, that we all have. We are as delighted when the 
churches do the work for themselves as we are with the con- 
sciousness that we have done it for them. (Applause.) 


Tue CHarrmMan.—lIt is my pleasure to introduce to you, as the 
nextspeaker, the recently-elected President of the Liberal Union 
Club of this city, Mr. J. H. Wiaain. 


ADDRESS OF J. H. WIGGIN. 


I do not know by what right I am standing here to-night. 
Perhaps by a sort of right as an outsider; and yet I am not an 
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outsider, but an insider, or both-sider, any way you please to put 
it. Ithink I am, perhaps, indebted for the courtesy of being invited 
to say a word here to-night to the fact that the Assistant Secre- 
tary of this Free Religious Association and myself happen to be 
members of the same club, the Liberal Union Club. By-the-way, 
I see many gentlemen here who ought to belong to that club, and 
I hope they will come up and join it before another year passes 
over their heads; and I hope by-and-by we shall have ladies 
belonging to that club as well as men. (Applause.) 

As I was thinking the other night what I should say here, I 
fell asleep and had a dream. I dreamed that I had just been 
settled over a parish. As I have not been over a parish for a 
dozen years, and have not even ventured into a pulpit, (unless you 
call this a pulpit) for some seven years, I did not know what to 
make of it. Not only was I settled over a dream parish, but there 
were to be some opening religious services, and people came to 
me and said, ‘‘ You must preach the sermon.” I said I couldn’t 
preach a sermon, but they said ‘*‘ You must.” So I sat down in 
my dream, to prepare that introductory sermon to my parish- 
ioners, and to save my life I could think of only two points. 
But I found a text, and it was these words of the old prophet: 
‘* What doth the Lord require of thee?” I thought I would say 
to this Free Religious Association, ‘*Find out what the Lord 
requires of thee?” Isaid, ‘* What business is it of mine to talk 
to the Free Religious Association about its duty? I do not know 
that I know what its duty is.” I feel very much, as to religion 
and the duties of the Free Religious Association, like the minister 
who, in old Know-Nothing times, took for his text, ‘* We are 
of yesterday and knsw nothing.” I used to think I knew.a great 
deal. I used to think I knew something about religion. I used 
to feel just as certain about matters connected with the Almighty 
- Ruler of the universe, and about the things connected with a 
future state of existence, as Iam that I am standing on this plat- 
form to-night. But I have got bravely over that, and feel now 
that «‘ Zam of yesterday and know nothing.” If I were going to 
say what the duty of the Free Religious Association is, it would 
be this: It is the duty of the members to find out, if they can, 
what the Lord requires of them. 
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I find that freedom in religion is working everywhere. It is 
just as certainly at work, as spring and summer are in the air and 
water in this part of the globe. A short time ago I met an 
elderly lady who came from the north-western part of Iowa, 
where her husband settled some forty years ago. I found that 
this lady was an energetic member of the Baptist church,—in 
fact, that she carried that church on her shoulders. She 
was here in Boston studying something which everybody is 
talking about nowadays,—‘‘ Christian Science.” I had a talk 
with her about her new views. I asked her if she fully realized 
that Christian Science did not care about water baptism, did not 
care about bread and wine in the communion service, and that 
its doctrines were contrary to the fundamental ideas of her 
church. She said, ‘‘I don’t care. Iam amember of the Baptist 
church, and I am going to remain in the Baptist church. I am 
going to carry over every one of my neighbors to my new idea. 
They must become Christian Scientists, every one of them.” 
Then we talked about the future life, about the old doctrine of 
hell torments ; and the good woman said: ‘‘ My dear brother, I 
have not for years believed in endless punishment for anybody.” 
‘© Then,” I said, ‘‘ You are really a Universalist.” That is what I 
mean, when I say you find this freedom in religion working every- 
where. 

Then I thought, I will apply the word thee in the text to 
myself; and possibly, if I can get at anything that the Lord 
requires of me, I shall know what the Lord requires of everybody 
else ; for that was where my text led me, to just these two points : 
first, that it was a man’s business to be true to himself; that it 
was his absolute right—nay, more than his right, it was his duty— 
to do the best he possibly could for himself; and certainly we 
must all come to the conclusion that no man can love his neighbor 
as himself, unless he first loves himself, and that those people 
who ave loving everybody else except themselves rarely do their 
neighbors much good. It follows, therefore, that it is the first 
duty of a man to do the best he can for himself; to get the best 
wife and children and business he can; and it is also his duty to 
think for himself, to stand on his own feet. It seems to me that 
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if any duty is perfectly clear in this world it is that every man 
is bound to think for himself, and has no right to give up his 
separate opinion or his independent judgment to another or to a 
million of people who have united together to say what is holy, 
just, and true. Everybody is reading a wonderful book called 
*¢ She” (why didn’t the autbor spell it with two e’s, Shee?) She 
was a terrible despot in her wilds of Africa; but religious des- 
pots are not confined to the Dark Continent. 

I have been thinking all this week, more than I ever thought 
before, of that remarkable man who was the first white settler on 
this peninsula of Boston. You know we always talk as if the 
people who settled this peninsula were Puritans. In fact, it was 
Witiiam Buiacksrone, and he was not a Puritan at all, but the 
graduate of an English University, and a clergyman of the 
Church of England. He came here with some money and 
servants, and planted himself at what we now call the West End, 
where he could overlook the Charles River. When he found that 
the Puritans in Charlestown were having a hard time because they 
had no water, he invited them over to his side of the river, and 
by-and-by, becoming dissatisfied with the way things were 
managed here in Boston, he went down to the edge of our Rhode 
Island, where the Blackstone River is, which I suppose was 
named for him, and settled what is now the town of Blackstone. 
It seems to me that Mr. Buackstone was a man who set us a 
thoroughly good example of independence of thought and action. 
It seems that while he was here in Boston, living alongside of 
the very first settlers who came here by his invitation, he kept a 
diary of things as they went on daily. A recent historian 
says, that althougi this diary was subsequently burned with 
Blackstone’s library, down in his residence, we have not suffered any 
great loss in that respect. I do not know about that. Just think of 
that man, who left his comfortable surroundings, his family and 
friends in England, and came over here to settle in a place where 
there were no white people. That certainly shows a venturesome 
spirit. Then he went away to Rhode Island, still alone, for there 
were no white settlers here at that time. Then just think of this! 
He came back to Boston, riding a tame bull, so the account says ; 
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and still more remarkable, and still more venturesome, in Boston 
he married a widow, and then he mounted this widow upon the 
tame bull, and they rode back again to the Blackstone River. 
You know Blackstone said that he did not come away from the 
tyranny of ** lords bishops” in England to be tyrannized over by 
‘‘lords brethren” in Boston, or something to that effect. It 
seems to me that the daily records of a man of such a venturesome 
spirit, who dared to do so much and dared to be so outspoken, 
would give us wonderful light upon the transactions of this colony 
when it was first settled, and it seems to me he is a good illus- 
tration of what we ought to be in the way of doing for ourselves 
and thinking for ourselves. 

The only other point that I could make out of this dream- 
sermon wus that, having settled it that we should be good men 
for ourselves, we should then be good citizens in relation to our 
neighbors. i was very much impressed a little while ago with 
what Mr.. Francois Extriygwoop Apsor said: that if a tenth part 
of the urgency was employed in enforcing the doctrine of non- 
aggression, that has been spent in enforcing the doctrine of 
non-resistance, the world would bea great deal better off. I 
believe if every man would do for himself the best he could, and 
be square in his dealings with his neighbor, paying a hundred 
cents on the dollar under all possible conditions, it would be a 
grand and good thing. 

There is just a word in the Old Testament to which I want to 
refer, and then I will relieve you. It speaks of a time when 
‘‘every man did what was right in his own eyes.” This is often 
quoted as if it was a sneer; but, after all, as we read the Old 
Testament history, we find that the Jewish nation did not get along 
so well after they gave up their independent democracy. When 
they began to get kings they began to be in trouble, and when 
they had high-priests, their trouble increased. It seems to me, if 
we cam prevail upon people to do to-day what is right in their own 
eyes, when they have carefully looked the field over, and if we 
carefully consider and determine what the Lord requires of us, 
and do it, we shall be accomplishing all that we can in the present 
condition of things. We must not allow ourselves to follow the 
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pointing of the conscience-needle before it has quieted down from 
our jostling of it,and without allowance for variation and contrary 
attraction ; but having decided that our spiritual compass is calmly 
right, we should straightway obey its leading. (Applause. ) 


THe CHatrman.—You will now have the pleasure of listening 
to the great soldier of freedom, whom we are so glad to welcome 
here, and who has a long and honorable record of vigorous 
warfare with such varied Weapons as the pen, the sword, and 
speech,—Col. Hiaernson. (Loud Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF COL. THOMAS WENTWORTH 
HIGGINSON. 


I am struck anew, Mr. Chairman, with your felicity as a pre- 
siding officer at an entertainment in this: that when looking for 
a person to wind off with, you instinctively looked around to the 
man with the least voice and put him on with calm confidence that 
whatever else his speech might be, it would, at all events, be short. 

I am very glad to bear this final burden upon me, if only that 
it assigns to me the pleasure, which another might otherwise have 
had, of congratulating you upon a series of meetings which seem 
to me to have been, taking them all in all, the best, the strongest, 
the most varied, and the most wide-awake day’s meetings that we 
have had since, twenty years ago, we first met. (Applause.) I 
think no one can have sat through the meetings to-day without 
feeling that, however we may amuse ourselves with our little 
fancies of self-immolation and self-transformation, we in reality 
vindicate entirely the theory of that class of physicians who are 
now called « Analists,” that so long as a man talks about suicide 
that man is safe to live! (Laughter.) It is only the men who 
mourn and mope in silence, they say, who are dangerous; the 
man who threatens to destroy himself is good for a long life yet! 

After all, it comes, I find, in the final thought of the wisest and 
the most thoughtful, to this simple proposition: that the Free 
Religious Association, instead of being a hide-bound sect, lying 
absolutely prone and fettered to a certain name and a certain form 
of existence, has a variety in proportion to its vigor, has a possi- 
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bility of changing its existence in proportion to its strength, and 
may perfectly well exhibit any year, when it chooses, that hagiology 
of the blessed which St. Thomas Aquinas defines as the highest 
privilege of the saints. It may leap into a new name any hour it 
wishes to, and still be the same old power. It may change its 
form of organization, and still renew and revivify its life. When 
have we heard such varied sketches of future possibilities of use- 
fulness at any Convention as we heard this morning from Mr, 
Porter and the speakers who followed him? When have we 
heard so high an ideal of possible promotion into the utmost 
sphere of varied and fascinating utility as when Mr. Conway to- 
night sketched out before the younger members of the Asso- 
ciation, can they only live to see it, the chance of being called 
upon at some future period to choose whether they will be assist- 
ant pastor with Dean SrTanuey or his successor in Westminster 
Abbey, or whether they will prefer, on the other hand, to par- 
ticipate in a dramatic entertainment in Trinity Church, taking the 
part of Box to Puttires Brooxs’s Cox, or of Cox to the Box of 
PuiLures Brooks’s successor? These superb visions have been 
unrolled before us, and yet some deluded individuals began the 
day by supposing that we ought rather to be out of spirits? This 
most hopeful and most inspiring of all careers is sketched out be- 
fore us,and the only question is under what name or in what form 
shall we enter upon the work which all agree is still to be con- 
tinued in the future ? 

If we look at the past, one thing at least is secure. <A great 
movement for liberality has at least co-incided with the twenty 
years of our existence ; and so long as that movement has occurred, 
of what importance is it whether you or I or our organization 
claim more or less of it? When I heard the reference to BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, there came into my head an unpublished anecdote of 
him which I heard the other day from my kinsman, Henry CaBor 
Loner, who is as good authority on history as he is bad authority, 
sometimes, on politics. (Laughter.) He told me that this 
anecdote of ApAMs and FRANKLIN had never been published. 
On one occasion they were sent together on some embassy to the 
region of New York, and stopped over night at a tavern in New 
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Jersey, I think it was, where they found but’ one room vacant, 
but one bed in the room, and but one window. Franklin, with 
his accustomed zeal for fresh air, was making at once for the 
window, to open it. Apams said—‘*No, of course you cannot 
open the window; I shall die before morning if I sleep with the 
window open.” Franklin exhausted all his eloquence to persuade 
Adams of the safety of that process, without avail, and finally said 
—‘‘Very well; I will give it up. You can go to bed, and I will 
sit up and talk to you a while. I think I can convince you that it 
will not kill you, but rather benefit us both to have that window 
open.” The unsuspecting Adams fell into the trap, undressed, 
got into bed, and was snoring in five minutes. Franklin got up, 
opened the window, went to bed, and slept until morning. I do 
not care much whether we have been awake or asleep for these 
twenty years; all I know is that that window is open, and that is 
enough for us. (Applause.) We have done, it may be, our 
share of the work: it may be we have not. At any rate, we 
breathe ; we have breathed for twenty years. We may have 
taught the world something outside; if we have not, we have 
learned something ourselves. If the Free Religious movement 
has not done a great deal for you, if it has not brought you to 
religious meetings very often, if it has only brought you once a 
year, perhaps, that is something. I dare say a great many of 
you would not have gone to church once a year if you had not 
come to church to us here. It has at any rate taught something 
to those who are inside of it. When I look back to that meeting 
twenty years ago, and think of the men it brought together, what 
a series of magnificent little possible Popes there were assembled 
on that platform at our first gathering, and how they might have 
all set themselves up for Popes if it had not been that our 
organization taught them better, I feel that that alone is some- 
thing to be grateful for. It has saveaenee FrorHincHam, it has 
saved me, from the effort to be little Popes. No, it has saved me 
from the effort to be a little one, and saved him from the possibility 
of being a big one. And so of all the others. Have we not 
heard in this Convention that in these twenty years Mr. Conway 
has learned that a man may be an oriental heathen and still not 
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be much of a saint, and that Mr. ABsor has made up his mind to 
devote himself for the rest of his life to preaching the gospel ot 
non-aggression? We have all learned something, you may de- 
pend upon it, on the platform or off of it; and, in my opinion, it 
has happened more than once during this time, when we have 
heard the applauses from outside, over great steps here and there 
in moral or religious progress, that have come to us on the far 
echo,—like the applause from the other hall this evening that has 
fitted in so strikingly sometimes with the good arguments of our 
own speakers,—we have felt that although the people outside 
thought they were applauding their own performance, after all, 
it was to us that the applause was given. (Applause. ) 

We start now for the coming year with a resolution adopted, as 
I understand, that there shall be a committee of correspondence 
to investigate and see what further can be done, what new 
channels of usefulness may be opened. It would be well for 
every association every year to take some such action and consti- 
tute such a Committee. I am glad we have done it. I am not 
afraid that it will bring us to any essential variation of the course 
we have pursued hitherto, because I think that our career has 
been the only career that an organization like this could have 
attempted or adopted without splitting itself to pieces at the year’s 
end. Those of us who have lived long enough to summer and 
winter the reform temperament, know of what material that tem- 
perament is made. We know that you cannot bind the men and 
women who have it together, as conservatives are bound together, 
and that you have to accept in place of that perfect organization 
the impulse of progress and the desire of reform, and that reform 
often lies in directions yet untrodden for us. We see the great 
triumphs of science on one side, we see on the other side that the 
triumphs of religion have not ceased,—of religion in the larger 
sense,—in the spiritual, or, if you please, in the technical sense. 
When you go to a scientific lecture, or read the ‘*Popular Science 
Monthly,” when you listen to some of our own speakers, you feel 
as if the work of the church in the world were ended. But when 
you go to that great free church of St. George’s, in New York, 
with its vast net-work of agencies and schools, and, upon entering 
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it, see it crammed with an audience, one-third of them men, 
hanging upon the lips of their preacher, Dr. Ratnsrorp, an Oxford 
oarsman, a man who pulls at his work in the world as he pulled 
at his oar, and a man who preaches such practical sermons as I 
have not heard since I heard THropoRE PARKER,—when you see 
the church bringing forth such men, even through Oxford, as 
that, and when you attend morning prayers at the college chapel 
in Cambridge, as I did the other day for the first time since 
attendance at prayers has been voluntary, and saw with what 
apparent religious feeling and simplicity the congregation re- 
sponded to the magic touch of Puitires Brooks, and contrast 
that with the morning prayers which I attended in my college 
days, you see how the work of religion, in its ordinary sense,— 
in its ordinary sense where such men preach it,—how the work of 
the religion of the churches, even of the Episcopal Church, still 
goes on in the world, still gives us something to be grateful for ; 
gives us something by the side of science that, after all, repre- 
sents something that is not yet in science, and which the Free 
Religious Association must be broad enough to recognize also. 
We find, therefore, the problems of the world still waiting us, 
the varied work of the world still waiting to be done, and we may 
well, I think, renew the vows we took twenty years ago to make 
this organization the means of helping on that work; and what- 
ever variation of name or of form we encounter, we still can keep 
that pledge, while we keep true to the spirit of those of our 
founders who have passed away, but whose memory is still dear to 
us, and to whose example we should be forever true. (Applause. ) 


THE Cuatrman.—Lfeel bound to tell you why Col. Hreeryson 
was the last speaker. It was said to me—‘‘ Keep Col. HiGGInson 
until the last, because people will wait for him”—and the result 

proves that the remark was correct. I must congratulate you on 

our success. We have been free; we have had a good deal of 
talk about religion; we have had a most pleasant session, and I 
trust it will all culminate in good deeds, and that we shall come 
together another year full of advanced thought and noble im- 
pulses. I wish you farewell. 
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Tickets may be procured of O. Ditson & Co., 451 Washington Street, at the 
office of The Woman’s Journal, Park Street, and of D. G. Crandon, Chair- 
man of the Festival Committee, at the Convention on Friday. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING, 


for the hearing of reports, the election of officers, etc., will be held on 
Thursday, May 26th, at 4 p.M., in Social Hall, on the basement floor 
- of Tremont Temple building. 


' 


The members of the Association and all interested in its work are es- 
pecially reminded that the Annual Fees are now due. Annual Members pay 
$1.00; Patron members, $5.00. A prompt and liberal response is asked for. 
Those who cannot attend the meeting can send their contributions to Joun 
C. HAyNngEs, Treasurer, 451 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM J. Porrer, For 
D.4ac a Convention 
. + CRANDON, Committee. 
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THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION 


was organized in 1867. Though having its headquarters in Boston, it is a 
national organization, and has members and officers in various States of the 
Union. It cordially invites to its membership all who are interested in its 
aims. 

It has the following 


CONSTITUTION, 


I. This organization shall be called the Free Religious Association, 


Il. The objects of this Association are to encourage the scientific study of religion 
and ethics, to advocate freedom in religion, to increase fellowship in spirit, and to em- 
phasize the supremacy of practical morality in all the relations of life, All persons 
sympathizing with these aims are cordially invited to membership. 


1II. Membership in this Association shall leave each individual responsible for his 
own opinions alone, and affect in no degree his relations to other associations: and nothing 
in the name or Constitution of the Association shall ever be construed as limiting mem- 
bership by any test of speculative opinion or belief—or as defining the position of the 
Association, collectively considered, with reference to any such opinion or belief—or 
as interfering, in any other way, with that absolute freedom of thought and expression 
which is the natural right of every rational being. Any person desiring to co-operate 
with the Association shall be considered a member, with full right to speak in its meet- 
ings; but an annual contribution of one dollar shall be necessary to give a title to vote— 
provided, also, that those thus entitled may at any time confer the privilege of voting 
upon the whole assembly, on questions not pertaining to the management of business. 


IV. The officers of the Association shall be a President, twelve Vice-Presidents, a 
Secretary, an Assistant Secretary, a Treasurer, and twelve Directors. They shall be 
chosen by ballot at the annual meeting of the Association; and the President, Vice- 
Presidents, Secretaries and Treasurer shall hold their offices for one year, or until their 
successors be chosen. The Directors shall be chosen for four years, and, at the expira- 
tion of that term, shall not be eligible for re-election until after two years. One fourth 
of theit number shall be chosen annually; but, at the annual meeting of 1882, the full 
pumber of twelve shall be chosen in sections of three respectively for one, two, three, 
and four years. The President, Secretaries, Treasurer, and Directors shall together 
constitute an Executive Committee, intrusted with all the business and interests of the 
Association in the interim of its meetings. They shall have power to fill any vacancies 
that may occur in their number, or in the list of Vice-Presidents, between any two 
annual meetings. ..Six members of the Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum. 

Vv. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in the city of Boston, on 
Thursday of what is known as “‘ Anniversary Week,” at such place and with such ses-_ 
sions as the Executive Committee may appoint, of which at least one month’s previous 
notice shall be publicly given. Other meetings and conventions may be called by the 
Committee, according to their judgment, at such times and places as may seem to them 
desirable. 

VI. These Articles may be amended at any Annual Meeting of the Association, by 
a majority vote of the members present, providing public notice of the amendment has 
been given with the call for the meeting. 


REPORT 


OF THE 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The Free Religious Association of America convened for its 
Twenty-Fifth Annual Convention and Festival in the Social Hall, 
Tremont Temple building, Thursday, May 26th, 1892, at 4 P.M. 
The President William J. Potter, in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read by the Secretary, 
Daniel G. Crandon, and accepted. 

The Treasurer, John C. Haynes, presented his annual report, 
which was accepted. 

Mr. David H. Clark, Chairman of the Committee to nominate 
Officers for the coming year, reported the list of the previous year 
with the exception of those whose time expired and with the ad- 
dition of names to take their places. 

The list, being voted on by ballot, was elected. 

The Friday morning and afternoon sessions of the Convention, 
June 27th, were held in the large hall of Tremont Temple; large 
audiences were in attendance at both meetings. 

Mr. Moncure D, Conway, one of the Vice-Presidents, presided 
in the morning and made the introductory address of welcome. 
The President, William J. Potter, then gave a written address 
entitled : “* Zhe Free Religious Association,—its Twenty-Five Years 
and their Meaning.” Brief addresses then followed on the same 
general subject by Dr. C. A. Bartol, Mrs. Ednah D, Cheney, 
Francis Ellingwood Abbot, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, Paul 
R. Frothingham, and Daniel G. Crandon. 

At the afternoon session the subject for consideration was 
“ Religion Considered as Social and Personal Ethics.’ William M. 
Salter, Lecturer of the Society for Ethical Culture in Philadel- 
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phia, opened the subject by a paper on “ Zhe Next Step in 
Christianity.” Addresses followed by Prof. A. E. Dolbeare of 
Tufts College, Mrs. Anna C. Lee, Rev. Ida C. Hultin, Moncure 
D. Conway. 

The Festival and Supper was held in the Meionaon, Tremont 
Temple, Friday evening, and was largely attended. Col. T. W. 
Higginson presided. An original poem was read by Wm. E, 
Gilman. Speeches, interesting and pertinent to the occasion, 
were made by Mrs. Cheney, Alfred W. Martin, Mr. Conway, F. 
E. Abbot, Paul R. Frothingham. Most delightful music was 
rendered by Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Whitney and family, 
known as the “ Mozart Sextet.” 

In accordance with a generally expressed desire of those who 
heard it, the address of President Potter, on “ The Free Relig- 
ious Association,—its Twenty-Five Years and their Meaning,” is 
published by the Association. 


t@- All persons interested in the work of this As- 
sociation are earnestly requested to contribute to its 
treasury, now very muCh in need of funds to pay its 
expenses. 

Send all contributions to John C. Haynes, Treas- 
urer, 453 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


ADDRESS. 


= i is twenty-five years ago this anniversary week that, in 
—> Horticultural Hall, only a few rods from this spot, the 
Free Religious Association came into existence. The Execu- 
tive Committee have deemed it fitting that some special recog- 
nition should be made to-day of this completion of a quarter 
of a century; and since it happens that I am the sole person 
who has continuously held executive office in the Association 
from its beginning to the present hour, the lot has fallen to me 
to bring here a somewhat formal statement concerning the 
origin, doings and significance of the Association; on which 
statement, the briefer addresses of the several succeeding 
speakers.will hinge. For their wit and wisdom you will, I know, 
courteously wait, while I make the frame-work which they will 
fill in with their eloquently uttered sentiments. For this ser- 
vice, I have at least one Scriptural qualification : it is similar to 
that claimed by (or for) the physician Luke at the beginning of 
the Gospel which bears his name, —that he had “had perfect 
understanding of all things from the very first.” 

“Perfect understanding of all things” is strong language. 
It is too strong, certainly, to use of anybody’s knowledge of an 
Association that has laid such emphatic stress on individuality 
of opinion in its membership as has this Association, All that 
I-can claim is to have stood so close to the Association, both in 
its sources and its subsequent activities, as to have had special 
vantage-ground for every kind of knowledge concerning it 
which rests on the ordinary laws of evidence. 

Particularly asking you to remember, therefore, that no other 
person is involved in responsibility for what I may here say, I 
proceed to the theme allotted to me,—which I have named, 
“The Free Religious Association: its Twenty-five Years and 
their Meaning.” 
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ANTE NATAL HISTORY, 


Though the Free Religious Association, as I have said, came 
into existence twenty-five years ago this week, yet it did not 
leap full-grown from the brain of any man or god; nor from 
that large assembly that gathered in Horticultural Hall, on May 
3oth, 1867. That was the birthday; but there was a worthy 
ante-natal history. Our Association was one of the legitimate 
issues of that wonderful period for the gestation of ideas which 
came in this country in the last half of the Great War for ex- 
tinguishing the Slaveholders’ Rebellion. Ideas and principles 
which make a country worth suffering and dying for, and worth 
living for, were then pushed to the front. With these came 
President Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, and the begin- 
ning of all the vast consequences to human liberty and the coun- 
try of that military yet moral act. Freedmen’s Aid and Educa- 
tional Societies sprang up. Humane men and women were close 
on the heels of the army, ready to go into the negro cabins with 
the spelling-book and arithmetic. Schools for the ex-slaves 
were’ organized, school-houses built, industrial aid rendered. 
The Sanitary Commissions received contributions without stint 
for their Good Samaritan labors. A larger idea of humanity 
prevailed throughout the loyal states. The pulpit, the press, 
the political meeting, voiced a higher law than that of material 
prosperity or political expediency. ‘The New Civilization” was 
a phrase frequently on the tongue to express the expectation of 
the country’s better day. 

In religion, particularly, there was an opening of doors and 
windows in neighborly acquaintance and sympathy, and an ac- 
tivity of the churches in humanitarian works that was unprece- 
dented. By the experiences of the war, questions of traditional 
theology, long regarded as settled, were reopened, and were 
never to be closed again as before. Women of different de- 
nominations and faiths, moved by a common pity, were working 
together for the soldiers and the freedmen, and they could never 
again get so far apart as their old creeds required. Hebrews 
vied with Christians in contributing to these charities, and there- 
fore seemed to belong to the same church of humanity. A no- 
ble Parsee philanthropist, of Bombay, sent a most generous 
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donation, with a message of sympathy, to the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, and thereby raised the question of the moral possibilities 
of a religion called heathen. Men who had touched shoulders 
in battle, or who had joined hands in binding up the nation’s 
wounds, did not again closely scrutinize each other’s doctrinal 
beliefs. Men who had faced death together, and had seen com- 
rades fall from their side on the field or in the hospital, dying 
bravely and in peace without the saving grace of any ecclesias- 
tical ceremony: men and women who surrendered their loved 
ones at their country’s call, and, with their blessings, sent them 
forth ready to give life itself for their country’s sin,—all these 
must ever afterwards see the old religious problems of atone- 
ment and salvation in a new light. And the marvellous progress 
away from the old theologies and towards philanthropic and so- 
cial activities which has been witnessed in the churches of this 
country within the last twenty-five years—a progress, in my 
opinion, unparalleled in any other twenty-five years of Christian 
history, not excepting even the era of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion—this' progress, when its conditions shall have been fully 
investigated, will be found, I believe, to be very largely the di- 
rect consequence of that great awakening of rational thought 
and of the higher moral sentiments and humane activities, 
which characterized the last years of the Civil War and the first 
years of the period of Reconstruction. 

I have purposely dwelt upon this point, because, in consider- 
ing the genesis and shaping conditions of the Free Religious 
Association, it presents a view which has not generally received 
sufficient attention. Moreover, there are certain facts which 
show that the Association, in its origin had a specially direct 
connection with that religious Renaissance, 


CONNECTION WITH UNITARIANISM. 


In the spring of 1865, the Unitarian churches of this coun- 
try, just before the close of the War, moved by the general in- 
telléetual and moral fermentation of the time, met each other 
in a Convention of accredited delegates in the City of New 
York. ‘The Call for that convention was animated by the new 
spirit of humanity. It seemed a rallying-cry not so much for 
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sectarian as for educational and humanitarian work,—or at 
least for denominational activity of a large and inclusive char- 
acter and in a generous spirit of liberty. Among those respond- 
ing to this call were societies and persons who had previously 
manifested little or no sympathy with denominational Unitarian- 
ism. ‘The circular invitation, taking its tone from the patriotic 
and spiritual enthusiasms of the hour, had boldly designated the 
meeting as the beginning of a movement which might result 
speedily in the organization of “the Liberal Church of Amer- 
ica.” To help, if possible, towards that consummation, was the 
motive which drew to that convention a considerable number of 
persons who had hitherto felt little interest in the provincial 
ideas and policy of the (so-named) American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, according to its management a generation ago. 

I need not rehearse the story of the contest which followed. 
Suffice it to say, that the result was a closer denominational or- 
ganization of Unitarian Societies than had ever before existed, 
and under a Constitution which designated the Nazarene proph- 
et as “our Lord Jesus Christ,” and, in a special sense, as ‘Son 
of God.” To not a few who had gone to the Convention in the 
larger spirit of the invitation, this action seemed alike the clos- 
ing of the door of hospitality and of hope; and when, at the 
meeting of the newly organized National Conference at Syra- 
cuse in the autumn of the next year, a more systematic attempt 
was made to amend the Preamble and Constitution in the in- 
terests of a wider liberty, and was again emphatically defeated, 
it became evident that these larger hopes and hospitalities, if 
they were then to find organization at all, must find it else- 
where. The man who bravely led that forlorn hope at Syra- 
cuse is with us on the platform here this morning, Francis E. 
Abbot, and by-and-by you will have the pleasure of listening to 
his voice. 


MEETINGS PRELIMINARY TO ORGANIZATION, 


On the way home from the Syracuse Conference, several of 
the younger men of the defeated minority took counsel together, 
and even more, perhaps, with themselves in the private watch- 
tower of their own meditations, concerning the urgent need and 
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the practicability of another organization. To one of them, I 
know, there came, in the night watches before leaving Syracuse, 
a vision,—not by dream, but in those wakeful hours at night 
when so many high heroisms of conduct.visit human souls, 
which, alas, are too apt to fade away under the sun’s glare, into 
life’s common and easy routine: a vision, this was, of a spirit- 
ual anti-slavery Society for meeting the new requirements of 
the hour; an organization in kind not unlike the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, whose labors had just been crowned with 
triumph by the Constitutional abolition of negro bondage; but 
an organization with the larger object of liberating religion from 
every sort of thraldom to irrational and merely traditional au- 
thority, and of seeking to bring people together in religious 
union on the basis of endeavors after righteousness and truth. 

Shortly after the Syracuse Conference, a notable meeting oc- 
curred at the house of Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol in this city. I 
shall speak of that meeting somewhat in detail, because the 
difference of opinion among radical thinkers, which was there 
made manifest, had an important influence in shaping the Con- 
stitution and subsequent activities of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation. It was on almost the last of the October days in 1866, 
when nine persons gathered in Dr. Bartol’s hospitable parlor, 
the host being one of the nine. Several of the young men who 
had come away from Syracuse with grieved hearts were of the 
number. Dr. Bartol had not been at Syracuse; but he had 
sympathetically heard their story, and he had ‘invited them and 
a few other representative radical gentlemen to meet them in 
this private conference. The oldest of the nine was the host 
himself; the youngest a member of the Cambridge Divinity 
School, who had done brave service in the Union army. But 
no one of the nine was younger for liberty than Dr. Bartol. 

We sat in a semi-circle around a blazing wood fire, — our 
host at one end of the half-circle, near the mantle where, as oc- 
casion required, he could poke and replenish the fire on the 
hearth, while he stirred the live coals in our hearts. Naturally 
he opened the conversation ; and his opening was a fervid ut- 
terance of righteous indignation against what he felt to be an 
assault on spiritual liberty at Syracuse in the house of its pro- 
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fessed friends. Against this wrong he was ready for an organ- 
ized vigorous protest,—yes, for “a new denomination,” if need 
be.—It was agreed that the talk should follow the half-circle in 
the order we happened to sit ; and next to our honored host sat 
Samuel Johnson,—the apostle pre-eminent of Transcendental 
Individualism ; a prophet, too, whose noble heroisms of char- 
acter matched the high nobility of his thought and his religious 
work. Mr. Johnson was as strongly pronounced against the 
action of the Unitarian Conferences as was Dr. Bartol; but he 
was not so astonished. To him it seemed the inevitable exi- 
gency of denominationalism, the narrowness incident to ecclesi- 
tical organization. Extensive organization carried in itself just 
such dangers. He believed in the individual church and in 
the individual preacher; in the free magazine, with an indi- 
vidually responsible editor, and in the Liberal lecture; but each 
person must make his protest and do his work independently. 
Beyond this, organization was likely to hamper rather than help 
religious liberty. — Next spoke the man who has been aptly 
described as “one-fourth flesh and three-fourths flame,” — John 
Weiss. Mr. Weiss, though not working easily in the harness of 
organization, had no such strong repugnance of principle in the 
matter as Mr. Johnson. He once served as a Director in the 
American Unitarian Association, and afterwards in the same 
capacity in the Free Religious Association. But that morning 
his brilliant flame was drawn into the sweep of Johnson’s vigor- 
ous swath.— Then came the turn of the younger men, who 
were fresh from the Syracuse contest. There were four of 
them, and they chanced to have the front of the fire-place to- 
gether. Each said an earnest word for some kind of organized 
united action, which should protect individual liberty, and at 
the same time make a working fellowship for objects which we 
all had at heart. — Of the two speakers who followed, the first 
was Sidney Motse, the devoted, half-paid editor and proprietor 
of “The Radical” ‘Magazine. He was doing his good work 
as an organization of one; and, difficult as it was to keep the 
work going, his sympathies were heroically given to the indi- 
vidual method for propagating radical ideas——The Divinity 
student modestly gave the closing word for organized action, 
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drawing, if I remember aright, an apt illustration from his army 
experience.* 

Thereupon the conversation became more general; and then 
it appeared that our worthy host, who by temperament and doc- 
trine was a prophet of individualism, was in the process of con- 
version, under Johnson’s strong speech, back to himself and to his 
own native position,—that of the individual preacher in an 
independent church. The talk throughout was deeply earnest, 
but of the most amiable earnestness. I trust that I shall not 
be considered as having violated any one’s confidence by having 
here given this account of it. There was nothing said which 
any of the participants had any occasion afterwards to regret,— 
while the net result was full of significance in its bearing on 
coming events. ‘This little company of nine selected radicals, 
of different ages, experiences, and pre-dispositions, proved to 
be in numbers about equally divided on the subject of our talk. 
With the unfledged preacher, we were five to four for organiza- 
tion. But when weight was considered—weight of years, of 
experience, of scholarship, of fine work and distinction already 
achieved—what hope for organized action could we still enter- 
tain? Yet the company separated with mutual good-will, and 
with the purpose to meet again for a further comparison of 
views. 

A few weeks later another meeting was held at the same 
place, and of nearly the same persons, with one or two additions. 
There was the same difference of view; but it became apparent 
that those who could not conscientiously join in the work of 
organization would not put any obstacles in the way of those 
who thought that that way lay their duty. And this proved 
true. Samuel Johnson was a valuable ally on our platform, 
and always a good friend of the Association, though he never 
joined it; and it gave him no anxiety, apparently, that by the 
public he was identified with it. Mr. Weiss was one of our fore- 
most spokesmen and an active Director. Dr, Bartol has been a 
freque€nt and welcomed speaker at our meetings, —sometimes 
criticising, yet with the criticism, or after it, giving us his bene- 

*This was George A. Thayer, now a Unitarian minister in Cincinnati. The others 


who spoke for oe were Francis E, Abbot, Henry W. Brown, Edward C. 
Towne and Wm. J. Potter. 
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diction. This second meeting at his house ended with an un- 
derstanding that it would be well to test the feeling of a larger 
number of representative persons, and that those who strongly 
favored organization should prepare some specific plan to pre- 
sent to such a meeting called for the purpose. There were three 
on whom this duty devolved. As I have been giving other 
names I may as well give theirs. They were Francis E. Abbot, 
Edward C. Towne, and the present speaker. And these three, 
after leaving Dr. Bartol’s house, as they separated on Boston 
Common, there took each other’s hands in a mutual pledge to 
stand true to the purpose which they had at heart until they 
should see it accomplished. 

Meantime, by correspondence and personal interviews, there 
was secured for organization a strong ally, whose name alone 
was felt to be worth a thousand men,—Octavius B. Frothing- 
ham. Mr. Frothingham had not attended either of these pre- 
liminary meetings, nor was he at the Syracuse Conference. 
But he had been informed of what was going on, and entered 
readily into the proposed plans. He consented to serve as 
Chairman of the Committee for calling the larger meeting, and 
wrote, in the main, the invitation. 

To have enlisted the aid of one already so distinguished for 
ability, scholarship, and culture, who was known also as an ec- 
clesiastical and humanitarian reformer, and who had a rare gift 
for terse and eloquent speech whether in the pulpit or on the 
platform, was rightly felt to have advanced the cause far toward 
victory. Mr. Frothingham’s invaluable service to the Associa- 
tion afterwards as its first President, and during his eleven 
years’ holding of that office, proved the correctness of this 
view. r". 

The proposed larger but still private conference was held on 
February 5, 1867. Dr. Bartol had asked the privilege of wel- 
coming this meeting also to his house,—a hospitality as grate- 
fully accepted as it was graciously tendered. The invitation, 
including a general statement of purposes, had been sent to a 
selected number of persons, Unitarians and others, who, it was 
thought, might give favorable consideration, at least, to the un- 
derlying motive of the effort. In response there came together 
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about twenty-five or thirty people. Among them were a num- 
ber of Unitarian ministers, fewer laymen, a few women, two or 
three representatives of liberat Universalism, as many of liber- 
al Quakerism, and a larger number of the members of the 
Twenty-eighth Congregational Society of Boston, faithful friends 
of the memory of Theodore Parker. Mr. Frothingham served 
as chairman of the meeting, and the Committee who had 
undertaken that preparatory service presented their plan of or- 
ganization, embodying a draft of a Constitution. The task 
which they had assumed was no easy one. Their problem was 
conditioned by three points which seemed specially imperative. 
1st. The Constitution must embody positively some kind of 
working association for those freer religious ideas and human- 
itarian sentiments, which the great war had produced, and in 
which, as I have shown, our movement itself had its root. 
2nd. ‘The organization must be so free and open as not to re- 
pel but rather to attract the sympathies of that very considera- 
ble number of able and earnest radical thinkers who were 
individualistic in temperament and habit. Nor were the Com- 
mittee at all disposed to favor any organization which should 
trammel in any way their own more than others’ intellectual 
liberty. 3rd. The new movement must be so shaped as not 
to be considered a secession from Unitarianism. The ques- 
tion of leaving existing Unitarian or any other denominational 
organizations must be left to each individual member’s reason 
and conscience. This last point was deemed so important 
that it took verbal shape in the proposed Constitution.— 
After the Committee’s plan had been presented and briefly 
explained, a discussion ensued which was exceedingly earnest, 
frank, and at some points intense. It lasted from 11 o’clock 
till nearly evening. It was a memorable occasion, but no ad- 
equate account of it can be given here.* It must suffice now to 
say that, while it became evident that active sympathy could 
not be expected from all who were present, yet the net result 
was to-encourage those who favored organization to go forward 
to perfect it; and a vote was finally adopted appointing a Com- 


*For those who may be interested to know more of it, it may be stated that a 
sketch of the meeting, though that is not in detail, was printed in the first number 
of The Index, Jan, 1, 1870. 
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mittee to call a public meeting, for consideration of the same © 
plans, embodied perhaps in more matured form. 


THE HORTICULTURAL HALL MEETING, 


That public meeting was the gathering in Horticultural Hall 
yonder, to which I referred at the outset as the scene of the 
birth of the Free Religious Association twenty-five years ago. 
I have presented this antecedent history in detail, because it is 
matter which has hitherto been given but scantily to the public. 
What has followed in these twenty-five years is matter of public 
history and record. It may be found in the very complete An- 
nual Reports of the Association, which have been printed in 
pamphlet form or in the volumes of “Zhe Jndex.” There is no 
need here to re-tell the story; nor to recall it any further than 
may be necessary for extracting its meaning. But I cannot re- 
frain from quoting in full the laconic call for that public meet- 
ing and saying a word as to the immediate result. This is what 
was printed as an advertisement in several secular and religious 
journals of New York and Boston in the spring of 1867: 

“A Public Meeting, to consider the conditions, wants and 
prospects of Free Religion in America, will be held on Thurs- 
day, May 30, at ro A.M. at Horticultural Hall, Boston. 

“The following persons have been asked to address the 
meeting, and addresses may be expected from most of them: 
R. W. Emerson, John Weiss, Robert Dale Owen, Wm. H. Fur- 
ness, Lucretia Mott, Henry Blanchard, T. W. Higginson, D. A. 
Wasson, Isaac M. Wise, Oliver Johnson, F. E. Abbot and Max 
Lilienthal.” 

It was an immense surprise party which responded to this 
notice, in an, audience which occupied every sitting place in the 
Hall, and almost every standing-place. Mr. Weiss, not finding 
the rear entrance, could not get through the crowd to the plat- 
form, before the President called his name as a speaker. Mr. 
Emerson, on beginning his speech, which has now gone as a 
classic into one of his volumes, said that he had expected to 
come to “a little committee meeting,’ and doubted on seeing 
the people whether he had found “the right hall.” But I can- 
not dwell upon the character of the speeches nor the enthusi- 
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asm of the hearers. All those who were advertised as possible 
speakers were there with addresses, excepting Dr. Furness and 
Rabbis Wise and Lilienthal. ‘These addresses occupied a long 
morning session; and in the afternoon a Cammittee, appointed 
in the morning, reported a Constitution, substantially the same 
as that presented at the previous Conference, and a list of offi- 
cers to serve under it. Their report was adopted, and the Free 
Religious Association came into existence. In the chosen list 
of officers, while those who held or had held more or less direct 
connection with Unitarianism had the ascendency in numbers, 
Liberal Universalism, Liberal Quakerism, Spiritualism, Pro- 
gressive Judaism, and the Unchurched were also represented. 
There was especially a very liberal representation from Theodore 
Parker’s Society.* 

In treating this chaotic period of yeaning tendencies and 
aims which were themselves without name, I have used person- 
al names freely. But, now that these tendencies have found an 
organism, in what remains to be said I shall strictly respect the 
august impersonality of a corporation. 

What did this newly born organism mean, is now the ques- 
tion. What were to be its place and service in the world? And 
in the answer to this question will be woven all that needs here 
to be said of the efforts and acts of the Association during 
these twenty-five years. 


THE MEANING OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


That the new Association meant, in general, liberty of 
thought, progress, a freer fellowship, more humanitarian action, 
respect for the rights of reason, in all matters pertaining to re- 
ligion, was sufficiently apparent. But what did it mean specifi- 
cally to do? What was it organized to do? What, under the 
conditions of its organization, coudd it do? ‘These were the 
questions which at once confronted its first Executive Commit- 
tee. Here were thirteen men and women of quite different re- 

* The first name recorded on the roll of members is that of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
It ha llen to my lot to be chosen Secretary; and he was, I think, the very first, 
certainly one of the first two or three, who, at the close of the meeting, handed to 
me the membership fee. Not feeling quite sure which of them actually put the 
money first into my hand, I gave the Association the benefit of the doubt, and put 
Mr. Emerson’s name at the head of the list. I have remembered to this day the 


measured dignity of his words and tones as he said: ‘‘I wish to be regarded a mem- 
ber of this Association.” 
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ligious antecedents, all liberal and progressive, but holding, 
still, quite different religious views, of different re/igions even, 
and of various sects and no sects in Christendom, to whom had 
been constitutionally intrusted ‘all the business and interests 
of the Association in the interim of its meetings.’”’ What were 
they to do in order to fulfil this trust, was their question. ‘The 
meaning of the Association was, doubtless, to be found in its 
Constitution. Nowhere else has the Association spoken to- 
gether as a body. But the individual minds of the Executive 
Committee, as also of the members. generally, must be 
interpreters of the Constitution. And when that first Executive 
Committee consulted the Constitution for determining their 
course of practical activities, what did it tell them? 


THE CONSTITUTION AS DEFINING THE MEANING. 


The Constitution told them, first, that they were organized 
“to promote the interests of pure religion, to encourage the 
scientific study of theology, and to increase fellowship in the 
spirit,” and that, “all persons interested in these objects” were 
“cordially invited to membership.” (I quote from the Consti- 
tution as it stood originally. In the statement of objects, 
amendments have been made at different times, introducing 
verbal changes which have seemed of great importance to some 
members, but, in my opinion, not essentially changing the in- 
tent of the original phraseology.) Second: the Constitution 
said that “ Membership in this Association shall leave each in- 
dividual responsible for his own opinions alone, and affect in no 
degree his relations to other Associations.” This latter provision 
was one of vital moment as bearing on methods of practical 
work. Third: while an annual contribution of one dollar was 
required as a qualification for voting membership, “‘ Any person 
desiring to co-operate with the Association” should “be con- 
sidered a member, with full right to speak in its meetings ;” 
and also “the privilege of voting” might be conferred “at any 
time upon the whole assembly, on questions not pertaining to 
the management of business.” These are the only parts of the 
Constitution which told its meaning; and one thing, at least, 
they told very conclusively: that here was an Association with 
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an immense scope in its statement of objects and fellowship, 
broader than anything hitherto known in the history of religion, 
yet with a frame of organization the slenderest possible for any 
organization to have and be able to stand. The very success 
of the Association in bringing together into one body, even of 
so slender and shadowy form, a membership of many faiths and 
views — Jewish, Christian of various hues, non-Christian, 
Free-thinker, Spiritualist — eliminated certain methods of prac- 
tical work from ~consideration almost,—as for instance, direct 
propagandist efforts for establishing local Free Religious Socie- 
ties. If these were anywhere to come spontaneously, springing 
out of local soil and conditions, it was well and they were wel- 
comed. But to send out missionary speakers to organize them, 
in places perhaps, where members of the Association might be 
conscientiously and effectively working with other bodies, was 
avery different thing, and a difficult thing to do consistently 
with that constitutional proviso that “ Membership in this Asso- 
ciation shall affect in no degree one’s relations to other Asso- 
ciations.” Some of us very soon discovered this limitation of 
practical possibilities. Others who came later into executive 
office had to pass through considerable experimenting before 
they made the same discovery. For not precisely the same 
but a similar reason—for what we may call, perhaps, the 
general debility of the Association on the side of practical 
organization for a closely defined and continuous purpose 
(without, however, implying that it is a diseased debility)— 
other schemes of activity which have been from time to time 
proposed, though they may have been perfectly legitimate to the 
constitution, have not been found practicable: as the re-organ- 
ization into specific sections of research and work proposed by 
myself five years ago; and the plan for founding a Training 
School for Liberal Lecturers and Teachers brought before the 
Executive Committee by my able and honored predecessor in 
the President’s chair, Felix Adler. (I have broken my rule to 
mention no more names, but I am sure you will forgive the 
fracture for that name.) It must be admitted, perhaps, that the 
Constitution of the Association does not provide a constituency 
of sufficient coherence or certainty for the execution of such 
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purposes as these. But, however this may be, after two years of 
experience, recognizing the conditions inherent in its own charac- 
ter, the Association accepted the fact that its mission was not 
to be an organizer, but an educator ; not to be a builder of local 
institutions of its own, but to be an agitator, and a former of the 
public opinion which should shape society and its institutions, 
in a freer order, to better ends. And, afterwards, any attempt 
to depart radically from this vo/e has met with little or no en- 
couragement. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUMENTALITIES. 


The special agencies for this kind of practical work were sim- 
ple and obvious. They were the public Convention, the Lec- 
ture, and the Printing Press. And these have been the instru- 
mentalities on which the Association has chiefly relied for ac- 
complishing its purposes. If even these, in late years, have 
been suffered to lapse into comparative desuetude,—if we have 
no longer any special publication as an organ, if we print no 
more Tracts, if our speakers no more perambulate through the 
country to hold conventions, if we have recently instituted fewer 
courses of Lectures, and those which we have arranged have 
not drawn, as once they did, reporters from New York to Bos- 
ton to secure their immediate issue in the leading New York 
journals, we have not seen any great discouragement in these 
facts, but rather has our growing inactivity in these ways been 
to a Considerable extent caused and excused by increasing ac- 
tivity for our ideas on the part of other organizations and pub- 
lications. 

In short, I am inclined to accept a phrase of our old friend 
and quondam helper on the Executive Committee, Wm. C. 
Gannett, as a pretty accurate description of the character of 
the Free Religious Association. (I have violated the rule again, 
but you will certainly forgive my naming Wm. Gannett in Bos- 
ton.) I tried to induce him to come to this meeting: but he is 
so busy doing the work in New York State and further West, 
that he could not be with us to ¢a/& here. Without any thought 
of its going beyond my eye, he sent, however, a word which I 
propose to make his contribution to our Convention. He said 
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that he doubted whether he had ever quite understood what the 
Free Religious Association meant, — that it seemed to him to 
have been “‘a voice without a hand,’’— but that probably his 
children, who have Quaker blood in their veins, would under- 
stand it better.” Yes, carrying the same kind of blood, I can 
testify that they will. ‘‘A voice without a hand.’’ I, for one, 
am disposed to accept the phrase as a happy definition of the 
chief function of the Association for these twenty-five years. 


“4 VOICE WITHOUT A HAND.” 


It puts us in most honorable company. Socrates was no 
more than that. Nor was Jesus very much more; nor our own 
Emerson. They were imdividual teachers and prophets. The 
only unique thing about the Free Religious Association in exer- 
cising the same function is that it has sought to embody the 
aims and aspirations of many individuals in one organism, which 
should voice for this age a lofty prophetic ideal of a religion 
that is to come. ‘Though the organism has not developed much 
of a hand, its voice has had a pervasive and penetrating quality. 
It has been heard in Christian churches, in Jewish synagogue, 
in the Mohammedan mosque. In less than one year it had 
found its way to India, and brought back a response from the 
distinguished leader of the Brahmo Somaj, the now lamented 
Keshub Chunder Sen. Without much of a hand to go with it, 
the voice has a way of commanding and using the hands of 
other bodies, and that is answering the purpose nearly as well. 
Our friend Gannett has been one of its working hands in the 
Western Unitarian Conference, which has moved far along 
toward the Free Religious position, And not to speak of what 
the Association’s own members and special friends may be do- 
ing at their various posts of duty, it has sometimes seemed as 
if the Association had but to utter its voice, and a hand would 
somewhere show itself to act. In the second year of our ex- 
istence, the Executive Committee proposed to establish head- 
quarters in Boston, with the annex of a public reading-room, to 
be open on Sundays the same as other days; and an advertise- 
ment was put into Boston papers asking funds for such a read- 
ing room. At that time there was no general reading-room in 
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Boston open on Sundays. After two or three issues of our ad- 
vertisement, there appeared beneath it in the same papers a no- 
tice that the Reading-Room of the Boston ‘‘ Young Men’s 
Christian Union” would thereafter be open for use on Sundays. 
Sunday opening of the Reading Room of the Public Library 
soon followed, and the work in Boston was done, and was imi- 
tated in other places. We had no occasion to institute our Sun- 
day Reading-Room. ‘Thus, without much of a hand of its own, 
the Free Religious Association has yet hundreds of hands else- 
where, some of them even attached to bodies called Evangeli- 
cal, which are doing the things which its voice has been pro- 
claiming. Not that the claim is to be made that the great liber- 
al and humanitarian movement with which the churches of 
America are astir to-day is all owing to this Association. We 
are not so blinded by arrogance as to think that. The move- 
ment is in the air,—in the mental atmosphere of the age: it is 
the spirit of the times. The merit of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation is that it has first presented an ear to these nameless as- 
pirations and tendencies, gathered them into a certain unity of 
mental impression, and then given to them a distinct articula- 
tion. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE ASSOCIATION’S VOICE. 


But what have been the contents of the voice? What has the 
Association been saying? This question is behind that of 
method, and is to be answered before we can discern the real 
meaning of these Twenty-five years. And for the answer we 
must also go to the Constitution of the Association, as we have 
looked there for the working methods of the Society, since there 
is where the,Association has specifically pronounced its word 
together. Of course every member has an inherent and pre- 
scriptive right to interpret the Constitution for himself. But 
may I venture to submit to your judgments here my interpreta- 
tion of it, in seeking an answer to the above question? Let me 
say, moreover, that my interpretation is quite likely not to keep 
so close to the technical force of words and their arrangement 
as to prevent some infusion from the spirit of the hour when the 
Constitution was taking shape on paper from the brains of those 
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who conceived it. Please, then, receive this as my idea of the 
Constitution ; as my idea of what the Association has been say- 
ing through the very basis and law of its organization for a 
quarter of a century. i 

First and foremost, it has emphatically and unequivocally 
affirmed the utmost liberty for thought in matters of religion, 
and the human mind itself as the seat of ultimate authority in 
the discovery and holding of truth: it has affirmed “Truth for 
Authority, and not Authority for Truth.” This, to my mind, is 
the pivotal principle on which the Association was and is organ- 
ized. Not that it is specifically stated first in the objects, but 
that it is implied in and pervades the entire structure of the 
Constitution. And this, if true, should at once set aside the 
impression which has prevailed, not largely, but to some extent, 
both within and outside of the Association, that the Association 
merely means “a free platform” for the hospitable reception of 
every kind of earnest faith and opinion. The Association does 
mean a free platform, but also a great deal more. It has given 
hospitable welcome to the voices of Roman Catholic priests 
and of representatives of all the leading Evangelical Protestant 
sects, as well as to the liberal Christian, and Jew, and Brahmin, 
and the unchurched. But that the Association, as a body, has 
been entirely indifferent and non-committal as to what might be 
the truth in this various presentation of opinions, is an impres- 
sion that corresponds neither with the letter nor the spirit of its 
Constitution. This Association exists for certain specific ideas 
and principles, and not merely for a free parliament for the ex- 
pression of ideas; and the free platform and its hospitalities 
which we uphold is one of the logical consequences of the 
Association’s fundamental principles, not our sole premise. 

Following this grimary declaration of liberty of thought in 
religion as opposed to “authority,” the Association has also, in 
my view, been saying: Secondly,—the Ethical and spiritual in- 
terests — or, what we may call, the character interests — of re- 
ligion are paramount to all creedal and ecclesiastical interests. 
Thirdly,—All artificial barriers and restrictions to freedom of 
thought in religion, whether imposed by church or State, and 
whether appearing in the form of dogmatism, sectarianism, or 
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traditional usage, should be opposed and abolished. Fourthly,— 
There is a broader and finer religious fellowship than any which 
the sects or special religions have yet discovered. ‘Their rival 
claims, each to a supreme authority for its own doctrines, bring 
them into mutual antagonism and warfare. But beneath these 
differences of doctrine and claims, there are certain sympathies 
of religious ideas and symphonies of religious sentiment which 
indicate a kindred origin and a present ground of practical uni- 
ty and brotherhood. Fifthly,—Religion being one of the phe- 
nomena of human history, the modern scientific method of study 
is to be applied to it as to all other phenomena of the world of 
man and nature. (This point, I may say, has always been spe: 
cifically expressed in the Constitution.) Sixthly,—The modern 
spirit of humanity and philanthropy is one of the most obvious- 
ly practical interests of religion. It is one of the conditions for 
the emancipation of the human mind,—working not only for the 
alleviation of misery, but for the prevention and cure of moral 
evil, the removal of oppressive burdens, and the opening to each 
and all of free opportunity for the best use of their faculties and 
life. 


THE CROWNING DECLARATION, 


All these things the Free Religious Association has been say- 
ing to me through its Constitution, for these twenty-five years ; 
and one thing more, if not so explicitly, yet by implication, and 
a thing greater and grander than all the rest, their ideal con- 
summation. Following the logical lines of a growing unity in 
thought and purpose among the most enlightened and spiritual 
minds of all faiths, the Free Religious Association has been 
prognosticating the actual ultimate union of all the great faiths 
of the world in one religion ; and this not by the conversion of 
all the others to any one of the faiths, but by the conversion 
and education of them all to the perception of a higher realm 
of truth. A quarter of a century ago, when the Free Religious 
Association was organized on a basis which, as to rights of 
membership, obliterated the line separating Christianity from 
other faiths, such a prophecy as this was sometimes ventured, 
but was apt to be regarded as the wild dream of a mere vision- 
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ary. But to-day our most glowing visions pale before advancing 
reality. I make bold to say that we who are now living will be- | 
hold — nay, may already behold — the dawn of the day of a 
new religion, which is to be really universal in its principles and 
as broad as humanity in its boundaries ; which is not, however, 
to be Christianity, nor Judaism, nor Buddhism, nor Neo-Brah- 
manism, but a new faith into which the specific religions are in 
form to die that they may continue to live in spiritual sub- 
stance. The meaning of these Twenty-five years, to me, culmin- 
ates in this thought ; and in the remaining time during which I 
shall ask your attention, would that I had the power to impress 
the thought on your minds with the force with which it some- 
times comes to my own. 


A NEW RELIGION. 


“A new Religion.” I mean exactly what the phrase itself 
means. I believe that we who live in these last ten years of 
the nineteenth century, are just as much witnessing the birth of 
a new religion as were those people who lived in Judea during 
the first ten or first fifty years of the first century. he late. 
Count Cavour— who died too soon, alas, for Italy and the 
world — if I remember his phrase aright, congratulated the com- 
ing generation on the privilege, which would be theirs, of be- 
holding the dawn of a new religion. That almost noblest 
statesman of a noble time died nearly a generation ago, and the 
privilege he prophesied is now ours. But we must remember 
that religions have never been born in a day, nor amidst mira- 
cles of opened heavens and angelic choruses, nor of supernat- 
urally produced gardens and flowers. These are the picturesque 
accessories which legend afterward furnishes for adorning the 
simple facts. Sometimes religions have been born in the throes 
of conflict, and have come to their thrones by the bloody trail 
of persecution. But to-day the new religion is coming peace- 
fully by evolution. It is not to be created by any mechanical 
combination of selected elements from the different existing re- 
ligions, but it is to be the organic result of their natural ad- 
vancement. Yet it may be said with truth that there was not so 
much doctrinal break between Christianity and Judaism for the 
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first twenty-five years after the death of Jesus as has taken place 
between the ordinary doctrine held in Christian churches twen- 
ty-five years ago and the teaching of the most advanced thinkers 
of the Christian church to-day. It is not too much to say that 
Science, especially its doctrine of Evolution, has been revolution- 
izing Christian theology. Yet the process, though wonderfully 
rapid, is going on by the methods of Thought-evolution. The 
evidences of this general advance have become so patent that I 
need not dwell upon them. But there is one evidence of which 
I must speak, because it is so exactly in line with what I am 
now saying and with the spirit and aims of the Free Religious 
Association. 
A PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


In the Executive Committee’s report made to the Annual 
Meeting of the Association in 1872, (twenty years ago,) oc- 
curred this passage: ‘‘Some of us here may live to see the day 
when there shall be a World’s Convention, in London, or per- 
haps in Boston, or San Francisco, of representatives from all the 
great religions of the globe,—coming together in a spirit of 
mutual respect, confidence, and amity for common conference 
on what may be for the best good of all; not to make a com- 
mon creed by patching articles together from their respective 
faiths in which they might find themselves in agreement, but, 
emancipated from bondage to creed and sect, to join hands in a 
common effort to help mankind to higher truth and nobler living. 
It may be that the work of this Association will culminate in 
such a World’s Convention—a peace convention of the religions. 
For that grasp of hands across the dividing line of opinion with 
mutual respect for the natural rights of opinion, in a common 
effort to get truth and to do good, is the Free Religious Associ- 
ation.” ‘That was one of the voices of the Free Religious As- 
sociation twenty years ago. Now I wonder how many of you 
are aware that this voice is actually to materialize into deed this 
very next year, in the city of Chicago, in connection with the 
Columbian Exposition. A World’s Parliament of Religions is 
to be summoned there, to include “leading representatives of 
all the great Historic Religions of the world,’”—‘ Brahman, 
Buddhist, Confucian, Parsee, Mohammedan, Jewish, and other 
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Faiths,” as well as representatives of the various Christian 
Churches. And the summons to this Parliament and the stated 
conditions to govern it,—that it is to be, for instance, for mu- 
tual information and profit, not for controversy, and that its ob- 
ject is ‘to promote and deepen the spirit of true brotherhood 
among the Religions,”—are throughout almost precisely of the 
same spirit and purport as the extract just given from our Ex- 
ecutive Committee’s report. Yet this Parliament is not sum- 
moned by the Free Religious Association, but by a Committee 
representing about all denominations of Christendom from 
Catholic to Quaker,—the chairman, who is the writer of the 
proposed plan, being a Presbyterian Doctor of Divinity. 

Surely, the religious world is moving; and it would almost 
seem as if our occupation as an Association were gone! It is 
true that not all who have written an endorsement of the plan 
have been able torise to the level of the great idea, and the 
narrowness of Christian zeal may yet come in to mar the effect. 
But the meeting, in any event, must be grandly educational. 
The religions called heathen will speak there for themselves. 
And when these scholarly representatives of Oriental faiths, re- 
fined in manners and morals, shall appear in Chicago, confront- 
ing the Christian sects who have hitherto shown so costly an 
anxiety to convert them, it is hardly within the bounds of prob- 
ability that even the most conservative members of the Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Missions will be able to keep their 
missionary nerve at the proper working tension, or have a very 
serious apprehension that such mild, courteous, well dressed 
gentlemen would be in any immediate danger of going to etern- 
al torments, even though they should have the misfortune to die 
suddenly in Chicago. 

In fact, this Parliament of the World’s Religions will be, per- 
haps, as remarkable a sign of the new religion that is dawning 
as any that is likely soon to be seen; and, centuries hence, the 
date of the Chicago meeting may be adopted as the new re- 
ligion’s-birth-day : for the traditional birth-days of religions are 
apt to precede the fact. Christianity was not born with Jesus 
at Bethlehem, nor Buddhism in the miraculous forest-garden 
where the legend says Sakya-muni first saw the light. 
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IS HUMAN HISTORY CHRISTO-CENTRIC. 


I know very well that the men most prominent in this enter- 
prise are staunch Christians and have no forethought of any 
such momentous result of their efforts. These Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Episcopalians, etc., who are working for the project are 
firm in the faith to-day that Christianity is destined to become 
the universal religion. Even the holders of the New Orthodoxy 
have not yet advanced beyond the position that human history, 
to use their favorite phrase, is, and is always to be, Chrésto-cen- 
tric. Doctors Lyman Abbott and Heber Newton, and others of 
kindred views, who apply the doctrine of evolution to religion, 
maintain that Jesus came, by a process of natural selection, out 
of the loins of a race with a mighty genius for religion, as a 
consummation of the forces of the Eternal in the form of a per- 
fect humanity. But, justly distinguished. as these men are for 
ability, they are yet finite like ourselves; and whence, I have to 
ask, do they derive their power to determine what are all the 
elements of a perfect standard of life set by an infinite being 
for mankind during all time? Even Unitarianism clings to a 
tenuous shadow of this Christo-centric theory of religion, in a 
nervous effort, after affirming Jesus to be purely human, to find 
in his teaching some element so uniquely exceptional as to set 
him apart from all other religious prophets as having a perpetu- 
al relation to mankind which they cannot share. But this talk 
of a Christo-centric world is only the hazy cloud of words left 
_ by a vanishing system of theology. According to the great 
doctrine of evolution, as Science unfolds it, the history of man 
is not Christo-centric, but Cosmo-centric. ‘This is true of man- 
kind under all aspects. ‘To make theology, philosophy, religion, 
society in. dny of its phases, turn upon the Nazarene teacher as 
a centre, is to provincialize them. ‘They are all cosmo-centric, 
Thus only can we study them in, or hold them to, their univer- 
sal relations. Only on the extreme Orthodox theory of Jesus 
being really the absolute and eternal God, could there be any 
logical affirmation of a Christo-centric humanity. But all sci- 
ence, as well as the scientific method of studying human history, 
denies so preposterous a belief as that the Absolute and Eter- 
nal Power of this universe could have been entirely incarnated 
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in the little more than thirty years of life, lived by a peasant- 
prophet of Palestine in the reign of the first two of the Caesars, 
—however inspiring for heroism and beautiful for saintliness 
such a life was. ; 

What we are really seeing to-day is the advanced sections of 
the leading religions of the world moving away from their old 
and external grounds of authority, whether in a book, a church, 
or a person, and moving foward the common ground of the 
natural authority of reason and conscience. Through the 
larger view of the universe which science has now given, relig- 
ion is everywhere preparing to change its base from supernatur- 
alism to naturalism; and, with this change of base, all claims 
to special and exclusive communication with the sources of sav- 
ing truth must logically disappear. More and more the progres- | 
sive minds of the various faiths of the world are inclined to | 
define their respective religions as synomymous with aspirations 
and practical efforts after Truth, Love, and Righteousness. 
When Jew, and Christian, and Buddhist, and Parsee, and the 
others, shall genuinely perceive and feel that this is the inner- 
most vital meaning of their own faiths, must they not then recog- 
nize the intellectual and spiritual kinship of their neighbors, and 
all join hands in one practical fraternity? In that grasp of hands, 
all creed-dividing names must fall away as soon as the grasp be- 
comes real. Tobe tenacious of one’s own name would argue 
but a half acceptance of the new definition: to seek to impose 
one’s own name on the others would be an impertinence. Or, 
if the names of the old religions shall continue to hold their 
places, it will be only for convenient designation, by their an- 
cestral roads, of certain local and ethnical sections of the one 
church universal. That is the ideal goal of the new religion, 
which is already changing the hearts of the old religions. And 
there is a logic of thought and of events irresistibly drawing 
mankind towards this goal,—the religious “Federation of the 
world.” If the twentieth century shall progress with the rapidi- 
ty manifest in this last quarter of the nineteenth century, chil- 
dren may be born into the world this day who will live to see 
that sublime consummation. 
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If it be asked, in conclusion, what service the Free Religious 
Association is to render towards this end, or, more becomingly 
asked perhaps, what service is there for those of us who are 
awakened to these convictions, the answer may be: There is, 
still, work for pioneers ; room, at least, for torch-bearers to light 
the way for the procession of the World’s Religions, as they ad- 
vance out of the private enclosures of their separating creeds, 
to take possession together of the earthly domain of the Eternal, 
and, in the name of a free and intelligent faith, to wield the 
power of the Eternal, organized in and by man for united and 
beneficent service. 
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CONS TILTU Lion 


OF 


Che Pree Weligious Association of America. 


I. This organization shall be called the Free Religious Association. 


II. The objects of this Association are to encourage the scientific 
study of religion and ethics, to advocate freedom in religion, to increase 
fellowship in spirit, and to emphasize the supremacy of practical morali- 
ty in all the relations of life. All persons sympathizing with these aims 
are cordially invited to membership. 


III. Membership in this Association shall leave each individual re- 
sponsible for his own opinions alone, and affect in no degree his relations 
to other associations; and nothing in the name or Constitution of the 
Association shall ever be construed as limiting membership by any test 
of speculative opinion or belief,—or as defining the position of the Asso- 
ciation, collectively considered, with reference to any such opinion or be- 
lief,—or as interfering, in any other way, with that absolute freedom of 
thought and expression which is the natural right of every rational be- 
ing. Any person desiring to co-operate with the Association shall be 
considered a member, with full right to speak in its meetings; but an 
annual contribution of one dollar shall be necessary to give a title to 
vote,—provided, also, that those thus entitled may at any time confer 
the privilege of voting upon the whole assembly, on questions not per- 
taining to the management of business. 


IV. The officers of the Association shall be a President, twelve Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, an Assistant Secretary, a Treasurer, and twelve 
Directors. They shall be chosen by ballot at the annual meeting of the 
Association; and the President, Vice-Presidents, Secretaries, and Treas- 
urer shall hold their offices for one year, or until their successors be 
chosen. The Directors shall be chosen for four years, and, at the expi- 
ration of that term, shall not be eligible for re-election until after two 
years. One-fourth of their number shall be chosen annually; but, at 
the annual meeting of 1882, the full number of twelve shall be chosen 
in sections of three respectively for one, two, three, and fouryears. The 
President, Secretaries, Treasurer, and Directors shall together constitute 
an Executive Committee, intrusted with all the business and interests of 
the Association in the interim of its meetings. They shall have power 
to fill any vacancies that may occur in their number, or in the list of 
Vice-Presidents, between any two annual meetings. Six members of 
the Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum. 
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V. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in the city 
of Boston, on Thursday of what is known as ‘‘ Anniversary Week,” at 
such place and with such sessions as the Executive Committee may ap- 
point, of which at least one month’s previous notice shall be publicly 
given. Other meetings and conventions may be called by the Committee, 
according to their judgment, at such times and places as may seem to 
them desirable. 


VI. These Articles may be amended at any Annual Meeting of the 
Association, by a majority vote of the members present, providing public 
notice of the amendment has been given with the call for the meeting. 
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Ghe Free Religious Association 


was organized in 1867. Though haying its headquarters in Boston, it is a national 
organization, and has members and officers in various States of the Union. It cordially 
invites to its membership all those who ase interested in its aims. 

It has the following 


CONSTITUTION. 


I. This organization shall be called the Free Religious Association. 


II. The objects of this Association are to encourage the scientific study of religion 
and ethics, to advocate freedom in religion, to increase fellowship in spirit, and to em- 
phasize the supremacy of practical morality in all the relations of life. All persons 
sympathizing with these aims are cordially invited to membership. 


III. Membership in this Association shall leave each individual responsible for his 
own opinions alone, and affect in no degree his relations to other associations; and 
nothing in the name or Constitution of the Association shall ever be construed as 
limiting membership by any test of speculative opinion or belief—or as defining the 
position of the Association, collectively considered, with reference to any such opinion 
or belief—or as interfering, in any other way, with that absolute freedom of thought 
and expression which is the natural 1ight of every rational being. Any person desiring 
to co-operate with the Association shall be considered a member, with full right to speak 
in its meetings; but an annual contribution of one dollar shall be necessary to give a 
title to vote—provided, also, that those thus entitled may at any time confer the privilege 


of voting upou the whole assembly, on questions not pertaining to the management of 
business. 


IV. The officers of the Association shall be a President, twelve Vice-Presidents, a 
Secretary, an Assistant Secretary, a Treasurer, and twelve Directors. They shall be 
chosen by ballot at the annual meeting of the Association; and the President, Vice- 
Presidents, Secretaries and Treasurer shall hold their offices for one year, or until their 
successors be chosen. The Directors shall be chosen for four years, and at the expira- 
tion of that term, shall not be eligible for re-election until after two years. One fourth 
of their number shall be chosen annually; but, at the annual meeting of 1882, the full 
number of twelve shall be chosen in sections of three respectively for one, two, three 
and four years. The President, Secretaries, Treasurer, and Directors shall together 
constitute an Executive Committee, intrusted with all the business and ieterests of the 
Association in the interim of its meetings. They shall haye power to fill any vacancies 
that may occur in their number, or in the list of Vice-Presidents, between any 


two annual meetings. Six members of the Executive Committee shall constitute a 
quorum. Sai 


VY. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in the city of Boston, on 
Thursday of what is knownas ‘Anniversary Week,” at such place and with such ses- 
sions ax the Execuiive Committee may appoint, of which at least one month’s previous 
notice shall be publicly given. Other meetings and conventions may be called by the 


Committee, according to their judgment, at such times and places as may seem to them 
desirable. 


VI. These Articles may be amended at any Annual Meeting of the Association, by 


a majority vote of the members present, providing public notice of “ amendment has 
been given with the call for the meeting. 
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In conformity with the following call, issued August «lst, 1893, and signed by the 
President and Secretary, the Free Religious Association of America held its twenty-sixth 
Annual Meeting, in the Art Palace, Chicago, Ill., Wednesday, Sept. 20th, 1893. 


ra 


To the Members and Friends of the Free Religious Association 


of America ;— 


At a meeting of the Directors of the Association, held Jan. 10th, 1893, the President 
appointed the regular Convention and Festival Committees. 


After some discussion in regard to the feasibility of holding the Convention proper 
this Columbian year, in Chicago, as apart of the proceedings of the ‘* World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions,” it was finally voted to leave the matter discretionary with said Com- 
mittees. They have decided that inasmuch as the Free Religious Association of 
America, was really the first to inaugurate on its platform twenty-six years ago, the 
idea of a ‘“‘World’s Parliament of Religions,” thatit will be eminently proper, and in 
accordance with the fitness of things, for it to take part in this larger Parliament to be 
held in Chicago as a part of the World’s Fair; recognizing as it does in its projected 
convening, ‘‘a consummation devoutly to be wished; ” for it is one of the most signif- 
icant events of the age, andit may be productive of vast results to the future develop- 
ment of religion. The full significance of that assembly of delegates from all the lead- 
ing religions of the world will not be manifest, however, nor the logical results of the 
event be deduced in their completeness, without the meeting of our Association to point 
to what lies beyond a temporary Parliament of Religions. It is very much to have the 
religions of the world thus brought together on the same platform for a presentation of 
their beliefs and aims by their own representatives, without controversy or debate. But 
are the representatives of the religions, there amicably gathered, to separate for their 
respective countries with the same controversial aggressiveness against each other which 
they have hitherto manifested, and with the same mutually antagonistic claims to ex- 
clusive supernatural inspiration and guidance? The Free Religious Association is the 
one general religious body in this land which, following the inevitable logical trend of the 
scientific study of the religions of mankind, has publicly proclaimed the possibility of a 
new and permanent religious fellowship and co-operation on the basis of the ‘‘ scientific 
study of religion and ethics,’’ free reason and of a common humanity ,—in lieu of the old 
theological bases, which, however stringent or attenuated the Dogma, were laid in 
alleged revelations through miraculous books or persons. We urge, therefore, the mem- 
bers and friends of the Association to rally at this gathering in full numbers. And we 
cordially inyite all whoare in sympathy with the general aim and purpose of the Asso- 
ciation, whether they have heretofore acted with us or not, to be present at the twenty- 
sixth Anntfal Convention of the Free Religious Association, which will be held in the 


ART PALACE, WORLD'S FAIR, CHICAGO, ILL., ON WEDNESDAY, 


SEPTEMBER 20TH, 1893. 


WM. J. POTTER Pres. 
D, G. CRANDON, Sec’y, 


OPENING SESSION 


Che Free Religions Association of America’s 
Columbian Convention, 


ON 


WEDNESDAY Morninc, SEPTEMBER 20th, 1893. 


ob 
Soon after 10 o’clock, President Charles C. 
Bonney, of The World’s Congress Auxiliary of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893, Col. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Vice-President of the F.R.A., 
and presiding officer of this session, President William 
J. Potter, Dr. Francis E. Abbot, Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Rev. E, L. Rexford, John) Cyumaauuae 
Protab Chunder Mozoomdar, Calcutta, Rev. Jenkins 
Lloyd Jones, B. B. Nagarkar, Bombay, H. Dharmapala, 
India, Mangarsar M. Mangasarian, Paul R. Frothingham, 
and Secretary Daniel G. Crandon, came upon the plat- 
form of the Hall of Washington, in the Art Palace on the 
Lake Front, inthe City of Chicago, and the Columbian 
Convention of the Free Religious Association of Amer- 
ica was, after an immense amount of work and detail, an 
accomplished fact. 
The morning session attracted a large audience, 
which constantly increased in number till the close of 


the meeting, 


PROCEEDINGS: 


The meeting was called to order by Judge C. C. Bonney, who , 
said : 

We have assembled to open the Congress of the Free Religious 
Association of America, which is a World’s Congress in the 
sense that all those who sympathize with it are invited to co- 
operate with it. Rev. Mr. Jones will invoke the divine 
blessing. 


MR. JONES: Infinite spirit of life and love, Thou who dost 
reveal thyself in the majesty of outward nature and the dignity and 
aspirations of the soul, we, thy children, are assembled for the pur- 
pose of deepening our sense of duty, enlarging our sympathies and 
ennobling our thoughts, that there may come into our lives that 
excellence that will again give joy and strength and peace to waiting 
souls. May that love that is from Thee shine in our hearts at this 
time and this place, that we may feel more consciously the blessed 
ties that bind the nations in one, that unite the centuries in the holy 
procession from weakness toward strength, from hate toward love, 
from selfishness toward that sympathy that is world-wide. Change 
all hearts so that the life which now is may be celestial, eternal. 
Amen. 


MR. BONNEY: Friends of Religious Liberty: As general 
president of the World’s Congresses of 1893, I come to welcome you 
to yoursplace in the great series of denominations which are present- 
ed here during the present month. Weare perhaps in some danger 
ot under-rating the importance of these great denominational con- 
gresses in the World’s Parliament of Religions, which is being con- 
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ducted in the adjoining Hall of Columbus. These denominational 
congresses conserve the forces which made that parliament possible ; 
these denominational congresses sup} ort and uphold it, and if they 
had not entered into the scheme of the present year, that parliament 
itself could not have attained anything like the succcss which now 
crowns its endeavors. 

The programme of a congress which bears upon its page the 
names of a Catholic priest, a Jewish Rabbi, a Unitarian minister, 
and other representatives of other forms of faith, as does yours, 
naturally attracts attention and commands respect. 

It isthe glory of your movement that you were among the 
earliest to perceive the coming of the glorious day, in the midst of 
whose broad sunlight we now are. ‘This association of yours 
represents, as I understand it, three things: Religious liberty,—the 
liberty of religion ; not merely the liberty of man to pursue his relig- 
ion, to entertain his own views unmolested, but the liberty of religion 
itself, that we may move and act freely and intelligently in the rela- 
tion which religion stands for, between the creature and the 
Creator. 

And the second thing for which ‘your Association stands, as I 
understand it, is religious toleration. | This was a word for which 
the world waited many centuries, that one religion should tolerate 
another. Toleration—it is a great word, it is a wonderful thing, 
when it first comes to take the place of intolerance, persecution, and 
hostility and opposition. | When we first come out on to the border 
of liberty, where toleration of the Catholic means toleration of the 
Baptist and toleration of the Quaker,—means that we should all tol- 
erate one another, then toleration is agreat word. But toleration isa 
poor foundation upon which to stand for future progress. Wewant— 
and that I take to be the supreme end and object of your organiza- 
tion—we want a substitute for toleration, namely—fraternity: (Ap- 
plause): that. the Swedenborgian and the Unitarian shall love the 
Catholic, and Presbyterian, and Baptist, because they represent the 
progress for, or search after, some divine thing. When we come to 
substitute love for tolerance, then we are making progress toward 
the divine law indeed. 

What are the obstacles in the way of the realization of these 
grand objects of liberty, tolerance and fraternity? They spring main- 
ly from ignorance. We think that objects seen in the distance, dimly: 
perceived, and of which we know nothing, are probably hideous tmon- 
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sters waiting to leap upon us and devour us; we find when we 
approach them that they are images of beauty which attract and de- 
light. And so the religious denominations need only to know more 
of each other to find worship of God, fraternity, love, and sincerity 
to be at the bottom of them all, and love will be substituted for fear. 
Ignorance is always accompanied by prejudice, and_ prejudice 
breathes hostility and opposition. 

One other thing I will say before I close these welcoming words. 
He who really believes his religion cannot by any possibility fear to 
have the religion come into contact with other forms of worship, 
cannot by any possibility fear to put himself side by side with 
those who profess other forms of faith, because the moment he 
fears that, he confesses by his acts, if not by his words, his doubt 
and distrust in his own religion and uncertainty in regard to his 
own faith. If I believe that in Jesus Christ there is all the life 
and hope and saving power for mankind, must I not most ar- 
dently desire to have him put side by side with every other apostle 
of light and truth whom the world has ever seen, believing as [ 
must do in such a faith, that that needs only to be done to show 
his surpassing excellence and beauty? And so must the disciple of 
every other apostle feel ; and hence the most natural thing in our life 
is a fraternity of religions,—the most rational thing. As God is and 
must ever be highest in the universe, must always occupy the 
supreme place in the mind, so religion, if it be anything at all, 
must occupy the supreme place under God in the human soul. 

With these words of welcome, and this expression of the 
feelings which I have towards you, I renew my welcome, and 
wish you God-speed in every endeavor to spread abroad a knowl- 
edge of your organization, and to hasten forward the day when 
all mankind shall be one in the worship of God and the service 
of man. (Applause). 

I now have the pleasure of presenting to you Col. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, the presiding officer of this congress, who 


will address you. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON: I am sure, 
ladies and gentlemen, that I am only representing the wish of you 
all when I express our joint gratitude to the ‘President of this 
whole vast enterprise, an enterprise much vaster than the whole 
Parliament of Religions, for he has had charge of the whole. -And 
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I may express my gratitude to him, not merely for the warmness 
and cordiality of his welcome, but also for the form in which it 
has been given. I think we should hardly have expected that one 
who, in spite of all the other bits of good fortune of his life, has 
had the misfortune to live so far from Boston,—we should hardly 
have expected that one who lived so far from that stronghold ot 
this association of ours, would appreciate so well and state so felici- 
tously the position which we occupy as participants, in a manner, 
in a series of sub-congresses of religious denominations, although we 
have made it the principal business of our lives to declare that we 
were not a denomination at all, and never might, could, would, or 
should be. 

We are glad, however, to take our place here in the series of these 
sub-congresses of denominations, in the feeling that after all there 
is a sense in which we have occupied that post ; and more than that, 
in the feeling that there exists between us and the general Parliament 
of Religions a peculiar tie which Mr. Bonney himself has indicated, 
and which can hardly apply to any other. 

I am perfectly well aware that every religious body believes that 
it is perfectly possible to bring about unity at any moment, by simply 
opening its doors and swallowing all the rest. In that charming ad- 
dress by the Bishop of Kentucky the other day, I waited with anx- 
iety to see him come to that point in the end; and I am sure those 
who heard his eloquent close must see that there was nothing needed 
to secure religious harmony and love that is desirable in the whole 
world, except for everybody to receive the Thirty-Nine Articles im- 
mediately and come down to Kentucky and enter his diocese. And 
for one, I can conceive of few ways of coming back to the estab- 
lished church that would be more satisfactory than that, so kind- 
hearted and so benignant a potentate did he stand among us. 

Therefore I do not wish to make any undue claims for this or- 
ganization of ours, but simply to say that from the beginning, as 
many of you know, it was based upon the co-operation, the equal 
co-operation of people of various religious proclivities, and that we 
were considerably censured at the outset, even among the mild Uni- 
tarians of Boston, for going so far in our religious liberality as to 
admit a Jew upon our platform. At that time even a Jew was to 
be received with considerable suspicion and hesitation, and now it‘4s 
necessary for us to apologize at the outset for presenting to you a 
platform that has not a Jew upon it. We have not at the very out- 
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set a single gorgeous garment to show you upon our stage; we have 
not a barbarian or a Scythian, but if you wait a while we will have 
them all. 

Mr. Mozoomdar is to address us this morning and several gen- 
tlemen, singularly gorgeous as to externals and singularly winning 
as to their mode of speaking English, will be soon among us,—we 
trust before our adjournment. It was the earlier effort of the Free 
Religious Association twenty years ago to bring together the repre- 
sentatives of different denominations to a great parliament of re- 
ligions. The earliest efforts to unite the American religions were 
made at the final convention which formed the constitution of the 
United States. There were repeated efforts, as students of Ameri- 
can history know, to bring together different parliaments. The 
same men to some extent, had the handling of all of them. Dr. 
Franklin was behind them all in one way or other. But the earlier 
efforts came a little too soon or they were not taken up by just the 
right men, or they were not properly started in Chicago, for then 
there was no Chicago, and for one reason or other they failed. We 
also made our little effort. It had everything in its favor except per- 
haps numbers.and money, and we waited years to see able hands 
and longer purses and a more advanced and _ highly organized com- 
munity take and carry on that which we had more feebly attempted ; 
and for the superb way in which the idea has been carried on,-——the 
wonderful energy and organizing power which Mr. Bonney in his 
place and Dr. Barrows in his place have brought to bear upon it, 
not we only, but the world, the human race will learn to thank them. 
It is one of the wonders not merely of liberality and of energy, but of 
power, of organization, of manhood, that an attempt so vast as this 
should have been carried through on so large ascale without a single 
slip, without a single misadventure, and with not a cloud to rest over 
it fromthe beginning to the end, except the disapproval of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Thanking, therefore, again our large- 
minded host for his courtesy, and knowing well that life would 
be too easy tor him if he sat always in that gorgeous chair, even lis- 
tening to us, knowing how vast and complicated his other duties 
are, we will thank him for the unexpected amount of time he has 
been able to give to us and say that we will pardon him, though 
it is very reluctantly, if he is unable to remain with us any longer. 
(Applause. ) 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am now placed in that position which 
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is always awkward to an official having to give orders or directions 
to his superior officer. As Vice-President of this Association I have 
been invited to preside at the morning session, and one object of my 
presiding will be to introduce the President of the Association, who 
by good right, ought to introduce me. I would state as far as I can 
that the other speakers of the morning will be Mr. Mozoomdar, the 
well-known Hindu orator, whom some of you have heard with so 
much pleasure, and Mr. Francis E. Abbot, one o the founders of 
the association, who will read a paper ; but the speaker whom I shall 
have the honor of introducing to you first will be William J. Potter, 
of New Bedford, Mass., the President of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation of America. 


THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


A SKETCH OF ITS HISTORY AND MEANING, 


BY WILLIAM J. POTTER. 


The Free Religious Association of America as an organized body 
came into existence in the city of Boston on May 3oth, 1867. In- 
asmuch as from the beginning it has been my fortune to hold active 
official connection with the body, and also to have been conversant 
with its ante-natal history, I have been requested to present here a 
sketch of the Association, both historically and in respect to its 
principles and purposes. But, on account of limitation of time, 
the historical part must be passed over lightly. Should anyone 
wish to look into that matter in detail as to persons and preliminary 
events, I will add that a much more complete sketch may be found 
in an address given last year at the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the 
Association and printed in pamphlet form. It was that address 
which the Association’s Executive Committee deputed me to repeat 
here in this Parliament of Religions. But my own judgment has 
led me greatly to abbreviate the paper and somewhat to modify its 
form in order to meet the demands of a different occasion. 
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One point, however, as to the genesis of the Association is not 
to be omitted nor forgotten. The Free Religious Association was 
one of the legitimate issues of that wonderful period for the gestation 
of ideas which came in this country in the last half of the Great 
War for extinguishing the Slaveholders’ Rebellion. Ideas and prin- 
ciples which make a country worth suffering and dying for, and 
worth living for, were then pushed to the front. With these came 
President Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, and the beginning 
of all the vast consequences to human liberty and the country of that 
military yet moral act. Freedmen’s Aid and Educational Societies 
sprangup. Humane men and women from the North were close on 
the heels of the army, ready to go into the negro cabins with the 
spelling-book and arithmetic. Schools for the ex-slaves were organ- 
ized, school-houses built, industrial aid rendered. The Sanitary Com- 
missions received contributions without stint for their Good Samari- 
tan labors. A larger idea of humanity prevailed throughout the 
loyal states. The pulpit, the press, the political meeting, voiced a 
higher law than that of material prosperity or political expediency. 
“The New Civilization” was a phrase frequently on the tongue to 
express the expectation of the country’s better day. 

In religion, particularly, there was an opening of doors and 
windows in neighborly acquaintance and sympathy, and an activity 
of the churches in humanitarian works that was unprecedented. By 
the experiences of the war, questions of traditional theology, long 
regarded as settled, were reopened, and were never to be closed 
again as before. Women of different denominations and faiths, 
moved by a common pity, were working together for the soldiers 
and the freedmen, and they could never again get so far apart as their 
old creeds required. Hebrews vied with Christians in contributing 
to these charities, and therefore seemed to belong to the same church 
of humanity. A noble Parsee philanthropist, of Bombay, sent a 
most generous donation, with a message of sympathy, to the Sani- 
tary Commission, and thereby raised the question among those to 
whom it had never before occurred, of the moral possibilities of a 
religion called heathen. Men who had touched shoulders in battle, 
or who-had joined hands in binding up the nation’s wounds, did not 
again closely scrutinize each other’s doctrinal beliefs. Men who had 
faced death together, and had seen comrades fall from their side on 
the field or in the hospital, dying bravely and in peace without the 
saving grace of any ecclesiastical ceremony ; men and women who 
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had surrendered their loved ones at their country’s call, and, with thei: 
blessings, sent them forth ready to give life itself for their country’s 
sin,—all these must ever afterwards see the old religious problems of 
atonement and salvation in a new light. And the marvellous preg» 
ress away from the old theologies and towards philanthropic and 
social activities which has been witnessed in the churches of this 
country within the last twenty-five years—a progress, in my opinion, 
unparalleled in any other twenty-five years of Christian history, not 
excepting even the era of the Protestant Reformation—this progress, 
when its conditions shall have been fully investigated, will be found, 
I believe, to be very largely the direct consequence of that great 
awakening of rational thought and of the higher moral sentiments 
and humane activities, which characterized the last years of the Civil 
War and the first years of the period of Reconstruction. 

Now there are certain facts which show that the Free Religious 
Association, in its origin had not only a general, but a specially di- 
rect connection with that religious Rexazssance. 

In the spring of 1865, the Unitarian churches of this country, 
just before the close of the War, moved by the general intellectual 
and moral fermentation of the time, met each other in a Convention 
of accredited delegates in the City of New York. The call for that 
convention was animated by the new spirit of humanity. It seemed 
a rallying-cry not so much for sectarian as fo1 educational and hu- 
manitarian work,—or at least for denominational activity of a large 
and inclusive character and in a generous spirit of liberty. The cir- 
cular invitation, taking its tone from the patriotic and spiritual en- 
thusiasms of the hour, had courageously designated the meeting as 
the beginning of a movement which might result speedily in the or- 
ganization of ‘* the Liberal Church of America.’”’ To help, if pos- 
sible, towards that consummation, was the motive which drew to 
that convention a considerable number of persons who had hitherto 
felt little interest in the then existing Unitarian organizations. 

I need not rehearse the story of the contest which followed. 
Suffice it here to say that, despite the arguments and protests of an 
earnest minority, it seemed good to the large majority there assem- 
bled to organize the National Unitarian Conference under a Consti- 
tution and Preamble which designated the membership of the Con- 
ference as ‘‘ disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ,’’ and specialized 
Jesus as ‘*Son of. God.” After a renewed but unsuccessful at- 
tempt at the next year’s meeting of the Conference to secure an 
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amendment of the organic act of the Conference in these respects, 
immediate consultation occurred among those who could not ration 
ally nor conscientiously adopt this phraseology, and whose disap: 
pointment was keen because the new organization had not been put 
on a broader and untheological basis. The time seemed to have ar- 
rived for a new departure. The result of séveral private meetings 
and of much correspondence was an advertisement, printed in sev- 
eral newspapers of Boston and New York, announcing that ‘* A 
public meeting to consider the conditions, wants and prospects of 
Free Religion in America will be held on Thursday, May 30, 1867, 
at 10 A. M., in Horticultural Hall, Boston.” The advertisement fur- 
ther announced a list of speakers ‘‘ expected to address the meeting,” 
at the head of which was the name of Ralph Waldo Emerson. The 
Boston Horticultural Hall is not so large as Columbus Hall, but it is 
of good size, and it was thronged that morning with eager people as 
even Columbus Hall has not been packed at this great and grand 
Parliament of Religions. Octavius B. Frothingham, of New York, 
presided and made the opening address. Other speakers were Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Robert Dale Owen, Lucretia Mott, John Weiss, 
David A. Wasson, Thomas W. Higginson, Oliver Johnson, Hen1y 
Blanchard, Francis E. Abbot; and Rabbi Wise, of Cincinnati, who 
_had been invited as a speaker, but could not be present in person, 
sent a message of cordial approval and sympathy. In the afternoon 
of the same day a Constitution was adopted and officers chosen ; and 
from that time onward the Free Religious Association has had a 
corporate being. Octavius B. Frothingham was chosen its first 
president and filled the office several years. In the list of officers, 
while those who held or had held more or less direct connection with 
Unitarianism had the ascendency in numbers, Liberal Universalism, 
Liberal Quakerism, Spiritualism, Progressive Judaism, and the un- 
churched were also represented. There was especially a very liberal 
representation from the Society in Boston of which Theodore Pa, 
ker had been the powerful leader and beloved minister. 

The objects of the Association, as stated in its constitution, were 

‘¢ to promote the interests of pure religion, to encourage the scientific 
study of-theology, and to increase fellowship in the spirit,” and ‘ all 
persons interested in these objects ” were ‘‘ cordially invited to mem- 
bership.” The constitution further stated that ‘* Membership in this 
Association shall leave each individual responsible for his own opin: 
ions alone, and affect in no degree his relations to other associations.” 
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I have here quoted from the Constitution as originally adopted: 
In the statement of objects amendments have subsequently been 
made (without, in my opinion, essentially changing the zztent of the 
original phraseology), so that the Article now stands as follows: 
‘The objects of this Association are to encourage the scien- 
tific study of religion and ethics, to advocate freedom in religion, to 
increase fellowship in spirit, and to emphasize the supremacy of prac- 
tical morality in all the relations of life. All persons sympathizing 
with these aims are cordially invited to membership.” 
So much for the organization of the Free Religious Association, 
—which, though holding its annual meeting and having its head- 
quarters in Boston, has never been merely a local body, but has its 
membership and officers scattered through the country. 
The question now comes, What did this newly born organism 
mean? What were to be its place and service in the world? 
That the new Association meant, in general, liberty of thought, 
progress,"a,freer fellowship, more humanitarian action, respect for 
the rights of reason in all matters pertaining to religion, was suf- 
ficiently"apparent. But what did it mean specifically to do? What 
was it organized to do? What, under the conditions of its organi- 
zation, could it do? These were the questions which at once con- 
fronted its first Executive Committee. Here were thirteen men and 
women of quite different religious antecedents, all liberal and pro- 
gressive, but holding, still, quite different religious views, of different 
religtons even, and of various sects and no sects in Christendom, to 
whom had been constitutionally intrusted ‘‘ all the business and in- 
terests of the Association in the interim of its meetings,’’—--an Asso- 
ciation with an immense scope in its statement of objects and fellow- 
ship, broader than anything hitherto known in the history of religion, 
yet with a frame of organization the slenderest possible for any or- 
ganization to have and be able to stand. After two years of ex- 
perience, recognizing the conditions inherent in its own character, 
the Association accepted the fact that its mission was not to be an 
organizer, but an educator; not to be a builder of local institutions 
of its own, but to be an agitator, and a moulder of the public opinion 
which'should shape society and its institutions, in a freer order, to 
better ends. And, afterwards, any attempt to depart radically from 
this rode has met with little or no encouragement. 
The special agencies for this kind of practical work were simple 
and obvious. They were the public Convention, the Lecture, and 
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the Printing Press. And these have been the instrumentalities on 
which the Association has chiefly relied for accomplishing its pur- 
poses. If even these, in late years, have been suffered somewhat to 
lapse into comparative desuetude,—if we have no longer any special 
publication as an organ, if we print only occasional tracts, if our 
speakers no more perambulate through the country to hold series of 
conventions, if we have recently instituted fewer courses of Lectures, 
and those which we have arranged have not drawn, as once they did, 
reporters from New York to Boston to secure their immediate issue 
in the leading New York journals, we have not seen any great dis- 
couragement in these facts, but rather has our growing inactivity in 
these ways been to a considerable extent caused and excused by in- 
creasing activity for our ideas on the part of other organizations and 
publications. 

One of our well-known members and most active co-workers 
has styled the Free Religious Association ‘‘A voice without a hand.” 
He doubtless intended to indicate a defect on the side of organization ; 
and in respect to work now needed the gentle criticism may be just. 
But I am disposed to accept the phrase as a happy characterization 
of the most important function of the Association, at least during its 
first quarter of a century. 

** A voice without a hand.” It puts us in most honorable 
company. Socrates was no more than that. Nor was Jesus very 
much more; nor our own Emerson. They were ¢zdzvidwa/ teachers 
and prophets. The only unique thing about the Free Religious 
Association in exercising the same function is that it has sought to 
embody the aims and aspirations of many individuals in one organ- 
ism, which should voice for this age a lofty prophetic ideal of a re- 
ligion that is to come. Though the organism has not developed 
. much of a hand, its voice has had a pervasive and venetrating quality. 
It has been heard in Christian churches, in Jewish synagogue, in the 
shadow of Mohammedan mosque. In less than one year it had 
found its way to India, and brought back a response from the dis- 
tinguished leader of the Brahmo Somaj, the now lamented Keshub 
Chunder Sen, whose equally distinguished successor, Mr. Mozoom- 
dar, we welcome to this platform this morning. Without muchofa 
hand to-go with it, the voice has a way of commanding and using 
the hands of other bodies, and that is answering the purpose nearly 
as well. Our friend Gannett, to whom I am indebted for the phrase, 
has been one of its working hands in the Western Unitarian Confer- 
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ence, which has moved far along toward the Free Religious position. 
And not to speak of what the Association’s own members and special 
friends may be doing at their various posts of duty, it has sometimes 
seemed as if the Association had but to utter its voice, and a hand 
would somewhere show itself to act. In the second year, for in- 
stance, of our existence, the Executive Committee proposed to estab- 
lish head-quarters in Boston, with the annex of a public reading- 
room, to be open on Sundays the same as other days; and an adver- 
tisement was put into Boston papers asking funds for such a reading- 
room. At that time there was no general reading-room in Boston 
open on Sundays. After two or three issues of our advertisement, 
there appeared beneath it in the same papers a notice that the Read- 
ing-Room of the Boston ‘* Young Men’s Christian Union” would 
thereafter be open for use on Sundays. Sunday opening of the 
Reading Room of the Public Library soon followed, and the work 
in Boston was done, and was imitated in other places. We had no 
occasion to institute our Sunday Reading-Room. By more direct, 
theugh personal, action through certain members of our Executive 
Committee, the Boston Art Museum was opened to the public on 
Sunday. I need hardly add that the Free Religious Association fa- 
vors the opening of all elevating exhibitions to people on Sundays, in- 
cluding ‘* World’s Fairs.” Thus, without much of a hand of its own, 
the Free Religious Association has yet hundreds of hands elsewhere, 
some of them even attached to bodies called Evangelical, which are 
doing the things which its voice has been proclaiming. Not that the 
claim is to be made that the great liberal and humanitarian move- 
ment with which the churches of America are astir today is all owing 
to this Association. We are not so blinded by arrogance as to think 
that. The movement is in the air,—in the mental atmosphere of the 
age: it is the spirit of the times. The merit of the Free Religious 
Association is that it has first presented an ear to these nameless as- 
pirations and tendeiicies, gathered them into a certain unity of mental 
impression, and then given to them a distinct articulation. 

But what have been the contents of the voice? What has the 
Association been saying?, This question is behind that of method, 
and is to be answered before we can discern the real meaning of these 
twenty-six years of its history. And for the answer we must also 
go to the Constitution of the Association, as we have looked there 
for the working methods of the Society, since there is where the 
Association has specifically pronounced its word together. Of 
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course every member has an inherent and prescriptive right to inter- 
pret the Constitution for himself. But may I venture to submit here 
my interpretation of it, in seeking an answer to the above question? 
Let me say, moreover, that my interpretation is quite likely not to 
keep so close to the technical force of words and their arrange- 
ment as to prevent some infusion from the spirit of the hour when 
the Constitution was taking shape on paper from the brains of those 
who conceived it. Please, then, receive this as my idea of the 
Constitution ; as my idea of what the Association has been saying 
through the very basis and law of its organization for a quarter of a 
century. 

First and foremost, it has emphatically and unequivocally af- 
firmed the utmost liberty for thought in matters of religion, and the 
human mind itself as the seat of ultimate authority in the discovery 
and holding of truth: it has affirmed ‘‘ Truth for Authority, and 
not Authority for Truth.” This, to my mind, is the pivotal princi- 
ple on which the Association was and is organized. Not that it is 
specifically stated first in the objects, but that it is implied in and 
pervades the entire structure of the Constitution. And this, if true, 
should at once set aside the impression which has prevailed, not 
largely, but to some extent, both within and outside of the Associ- 
ation, that the Association merely means “ a free platform ” for the 
hospitable reception of every kind of earnest faith and opinion. The 
Association does mean a free platform, but also a great deal more. 
It has given hospitable welcome to the voices of Roman Catholic 
priests and of representatives of all the leading Evangelical Protes- 
tant sects, as well as to the liberal Christian, and Jew, and Brahmin, 
and the unchurched. But that the Association, as a body, has been 
entirely indifferent and non-committal as to what might be the truth 
in this various presentation of opinions, is an impression that corres- 
ponds neither with the letter nor the spirit of its Constitution. This 
Association exists for certain specific ideas and principles, and not 
merely for a free parliament for the expression of ideas; and the 
free platform and its hospitalities which we uphold is one of the 
logical consequences of the Association’s fundamental principles, not 
our sole premise. 

Following this fr/mary declaration of liberty of thought in 
religion as opposedjto ‘‘ authority,” the Association has also, in my 
view, been saying: Secondly,—the ethical and spiritual interests— 

or, what we may call, the character interests—of religion are para_ 
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mountto all creedal and ecclesiastical interests. Thirdly,—-All artificial 
barriers and restrictions to freedom of thought in religion, whether 
imposed by Church or State, and whether appearing in the form of 
dogmatism, sectarianism, or traditional usage, should be opposed and 
abolished. Fourthly,—There is a broader and finer religious fellowship 
than any which the sects or special religions have yet been wont 
to act upon. Their rival claims, each to a supreme authority 
for its own doctrines, bring them into mutual antagonism and war- 
fare. But beneath these differences of doctrine and claims, there are 
certain sympathies of religious ideas and symphonies of religious 
sentiment which indicate a kindred origin and a present ground of 
practical unity and brotherhood. ‘* The Unity and Universality of 
Religious Ideas,” ‘* The Sympathy of Religions,” were topics 
made familiar on its platform in the earliest years of the Association. 
The now well-known pamphlet entitled ‘* The Sympathy of Re- 
ligions,”’ py Colonel Higginson, with which, in a special edition, the 
Western Unitarian Conference now greets this Parliament of Faiths, 
was first spoken on the Free Religious platform and published by 
the Free Religious Association. Fifthly,—Religion being one of 
the phenomena of human history, the modern scientific method of 
study is to be applied to it as to all other phenomena of the 
world of man and nature. Sixthly,---The modern spirit of hu- 
manity and philanthropy is one of the most obviously practical in- 
terests of religion. It is one of the conditions for the emancipation 
of the human mind,—working not only for the alleviation of misery, 
but for the prevention and cure of moral evil, the removal of oppres- 
sive burdens, and the opening to each and all of free opportunity for 
the best use of their faculties and life. 

All these things the Free Religious Association has been saying 
to me through its Constitution: and one thing more, if not so ex- 
plicitly, yet by implication, and a thing greater and grander than all 
the rest, their ideal consummation. Following the logical lines of a 
growing unity in thought and purpose among the most enlightened 
and spiritual minds of all faiths, the Free Religious Association has 
been prognosticating the'actual ultimate union of all the great faiths 
of the world in one religion; and this not by the conversion of all 
the others to any one of the faiths, but by the conversion and educa- 
tion of them all to the perception of a higher realm of truth. A quar- 
ter of a century ago, when the Free Religious Association was or- 
ganized on a basis which, as to rights of membership, obliterated 
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the line separating Christianity from other faiths, such a prophecy 
as this was sometimes ventured, but was apt to be regarded as the 
wild dream ofa mere visionary. But to-day our most glowing visions 
pale before advancing reality. I make bold to say that we who are 
now living will behold—nay, may already behoid—the dawn of the 
day of a new religion, which is to be really universal in its principles 
and as broad as humanity in its boundaries; which is not, however, 
to be Christianity, nor Judaism, nor Buddhism, nor Neo-Brahman- 
ism, but a new faith into which the specific religions are in form to 
die that they may continue to live in spiritual substance. The mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Association, to me, culminates in this 
thought; and in the remaining time during which I shall ask your 
attention, would that I had the power to impress the thought on your 
minds with the force with which it sometimes comes to my own! 
‘A new Religion.” I mean exactly what the phrase itself 
means. I believe that we who live in these last ten years of the 
nineteenth century, are just as much witnessing the birth of a new 
religion as were those people who lived in Judea during the first ten 
or first fifty years of the first centrury. The late Count Cavour 
—who died tao soon, alas, for Italy and the world—if I remember his 
phrase aright, congratulated the coming generation on the privilege, 
which would be theirs, of beholding the dawn of a new religion. 
That almost noblest statesman of a noble time died nearly a gener- 
ation ago, and the privilege he prophesied is now ours. But we 
must remember that religions have never been born in a day, nor 
amidst miracles of opened heavens and angelic choruses, nor of su- 
pernaturally produced gardens and flowers. .These are the pictur- 
esque accessories which legend afterward furnishes for adorning the 
simple facts. Sometimes religions have been born in the throes of 
conflict, and have come to their thrones by the bloody trail of perse- 
cution. But to-day the new religion is coming peacefully by evolu- 
tion. It is not to be created by any mechanical combination of selec- 
ted elements from the different existing religions, but it is to be 
the organic result of their natural growth. 

It is not too much to say that Science, especially its doctrine of 
Evolution, has been revolutionizing Christian theology. Yet the 
process, though wonderfully rapid, is going on by the methods of 
Thought-evolution. The evidences of this general advance have 
become so patent that I need not dwell upon them. But there is 
one evidence of which I must speak, because it is so exactly in line 
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with what I am now saying and with the spirit and aims of the Free 
Religious Association, and is also spread before our eyes at this mo- 
ment in this noble Parliament of Religions. 

In the Executive Committee’s report made to the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Free Religious Association in 1872, occurred this passage: 
‘¢Some of us here may live to see the day when there shall be a World’s 
Convention, in London, or perhaps in Boston, or San Francisco, of 
representatives from all the great religions of the globe,—coming to- 
gether in a spirit of mutual respect, confidence, and amity for com- 
mon conference on what may be for the best good of all; not to 
make a common creed by patching articles together from their re- 
spective faiths in which they might find themselves in agreement, 
but, emancipated from bondage to creed and sect, to join hands in a 
common effort to help mankind to higher truth and nobler living. 
It may be that the work of this Association will culminate in such a 
World’s Convention—a peace convention of the religions. For that 
grasp of hands across the dividing line of opinion with mutual re- 
spect for the natural rights of opinion, in a common effort to get 
truth and to do good, is the Free Religious Association.” That was 
one of the voices of the Free Religious Association twenty-one 
years ago. And this voice has now actually materialized into deed 
this very year in the city of Chicago in this World’s Parliament of 
Religions in connection with the Columbian Exposition. And the 
summons to this Parliament and the stated conditions to govern it, 
—that it is to be, for instance, for mutual information and profit, 
not for controversy, and that its object is ‘‘ to promote and deepen 
the spirit of true brotherhood among the Religions,’—are through- 
out almost precisely of the same spirit and purport as the extract 
just given from our Executive Committee’s report. Yet this Parlia- 
ment is not summoned by the Free Religious Association, but by a 
Committee representing about all denominations of Christendom, 
from Catholic to-Quaker, and also Judaism,—the Chairman of this 
broadly composite Committee being a Presbyterian Doctor of 
Divinity. 

Surely, the religious world is moving; and it would almost 
seem as if our occupation as an Association were gone! It is true 
that not all who have written a guwas¢ endorsement of the plan have 
been able to rise to the level of the great idea, and the narrowness 
of Christian zeal may yet come in to mar the effect. But the Parlia- 
ment in any event, must be grandly educational. The religions 
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which Christendom, in its self-complacency, has been wont to call 
heathen, as if outlawed from all saving truth, are here to speak for 
themselves through their own scholarly and able representatives. 
And it is hardly conceivable that even the most conservative mem- 
bers of the American Board of Foreign Missions, who may have 
here met and heard them, can entertain any very serious apprehension 
that these learned gentlemen, of such courteous and refined manners 
and evincing such lofty spiritual aspirations and moral ideals, would 
be in immediate peril of going to eternal perdition, even though it 
should be their unhappy fate—which Heaven forbid !—suddenly to 
expire here in Chicago. 

In fact, this Parliament of the World’s Religions will be, per- 
haps, as remarkable a sign of the new religion that is dawning as any 
that is likely soon to be seen; and, centuries hence, the date of this 
Chicago meeting may be adopted as the new religion’s birth-day ; 
for the traditional birth-days of religions are apt to precede the fact. 
Christianity was not born with Jesus at Bethlehem, nor Buddhism 
in the miraculous forest-garden where the legend says Sakya-Muni 
first saw the light. 

I know very well that the men who have been at the front in 
this enterprise are staunch Christians and have no forethought of 
any such momentous result of their efforts. They, for the most 
part probably, are firm in the faith to-day that Christianity is des- 
tined to become the universal religion. Even the most liberal ex- 
ponents of the New Orthodoxy take the position that human history, 
to use their favorite phrase, is, and is always to be, Chrésto-centric. 
But this talk of a Christo-centric world is only the hazy cloud of 
words left by a vanishing system of theology. According to the 
great doctrine of evolution, as Science unfolds it, theghistory of man 
is not Christo-centric, but Cosmo-centric. This is true of mankind 
under all aspects. To make theology, philosophy, religion, society 
in any of its phases, turn upon the Nazarene teacher as a centre, is 
to provincialize them. They are all cosmo-centric. Thus only can 
we study them in, or hold them to, their universal relations. Only 
on the extreme Orthodox theory of Jesus being really the absolute 
and eternal God, could there be any logical affirmation of a Christo- 
centric Humanity. But all science, as well as the scientific method 
of studying human history, denies so preposterous a_ belief as that 
the Absolute and Eternal Power of this universe was entirely incar- 
nated in the little more than thirty years of life, lived by a peasant- 
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prophet of Palestine in the reign of the first two of the Czsars,— 
however inspiring for heroism and beautiful for saintliness such a 
life was. 

What we are really seeing to-day is the advanced sections of the 
leading religions of the world moving away from their old and ex- 
ternal grounds of authority, whether in a book, a church, or a per- 
son, and moving foward the common ground of the natural author- 
ity of reason and conscience. Through the larger view of the uni- 
verse which science has now given, religion is everywhere prepar- 
ing to change its base from supernaturalism to naturalism; and, with 
this change of base, a]l claims to special and exclusive communication 
with truth must logically disappear. More and more the progres- 
sive minds of the various faiths of the world are inclined to define 
their respective religions as synomynious with aspirations and prac- 
tical efforts after Truth, Love, and Righteousness. When Jew, and 
Christian, and Buddhist, and Parsee, and the others, shall genuinely 
perceive and feel that this is the innermost vital meaning of their 
own faiths, must they not then recognize the intellectual and spiritual 
kinship of their neighbors, and all join hands in one practical frater- 
nity? Inthat grasp of hands, all creed-dividing names must fall 
away as soon as the grasp becomes real. To be tenacious of one’s 
own name would argue but a half acceptance of the new definition : 
to seek to impose one’s own name on the others would be an imperti- 
nence. Or, if the names of the old religions shall continue to hold their 
places, it will be only for convenient designation, by their ancestral 
roads and customs, of certain local and ethnical sections of the one 
church universal. That is the ideal goal of the new religion. And 
there is a logic of thought and a logic of events irresistibly drawing 
mankind towards this goal,—the religious ‘* Federation of the 
world.” Jf the twentieth century shall progress with the rapidity 
manifest in this last quarter of the nineteenth century, children may 
be born into the world this day who will live to see that sublime con- 
summation. 

In view of all that is thus happening around it, the Free Re- 
ligious Association might be disposed to say with the ancient and 
devout Simeon,—‘‘ Now let thy servant depart in peace! For mine 
eyes have seen the coming salvation of the Eternal.” The work 
now to be done it might, perhaps, leave with good grace to other 
forms of organization and to the swift-footed progress of reason and 
the forces of evolution. But why should not the Association rather 
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be inspired with new life from the vital enthusiasm of this hour? 
Even its present simple organization might become a nucleus in this 
country for cultivating, through correspondence and even more person- 
alintercourse, friendship and practical fraternity with those of kindred 
mind and spirit in other lands, born under other faiths. That would 
be much. But why, also, may not something greater than that ap- 
pear as one of the immediate practical results of this august assem- 
blage of Faiths? Why should not those who are possessed by these 
convictions and aspirations which point onward to this ideal goal 
of the Religious Federation of the World, and who feel discontent 
with even a semblance of the old forms and creeds, fling sectarian 
traditions and bonds to the winds, and, with heart and hand, join 
forces, even though in small and local way, in the great name of the 
free, universal, Catholic Church of Humanity? So may it be! 


COLONEL HIGGINSON: Ladies and Gentlemen, it must 
have struck you as remarkably felicitous that when Mr. Potter was 
reaching the climax of his fine statement of the future Church uni- 
versal, our unseen choir in the other hall should give the musical ac- 
companiment; contributing more to the general feeling of the meet- 
ing than the other accompaniment which comes from a different 
side. (Referring to the locomotives of the Illinois Central.) It 
may not be known to you all, but it is worth while just at this time 
for you to remember, that that superb hymn which more than any 
other perhaps is destined to bethe hymn of this new church, that Mr. 
Potter talks about, the hymn ‘** Nearer my God to Thee,” which I am 
told has been sung ten times over in this hall for any other one 
hymn,—that that was the composition ofa woman. To begin with, 
that is something, (applause), and that woman, Sarah Flower 
Adams, was a niece and companion of the great London heretic of 
the last generation, William J. Fox ; and that woman stood outside 
the organizations of respectable Christians. The same thing was 
true of Helen Maria Williams, author of that never to be forgotten 
hymn, ‘* While Thee I Seek Protecting Power;” and when you 
come to count over the actual origin of hymnology in the orthodox 
church hymns, it is astonishing how much heretical work lies 
behind the scenes. We now go a step beyond not only orthodox 
Christians and heretical Christians, but place ourselves outside of 
Christianity altogether for our eloquence upon this platform. 
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I have now the pleasure of introducing to you the eminent gen- 
tleman of whom Mr. Potter has spoken, the successor of his kins- 
man, the noble-minded representative of the Brahmo-Somaj of 
India, the reformed Hinduism of India, Mr. Chunder Mozoomdar, 
of Calcutta. 


MR. MOZOOMDAR: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: Before I had the honor to know any American man or woman, 
both myself and my great honored friend corresponded with Mr. 
Potter about the Free Religious Association. That must be more than 
twenly years now, and it struck us at the time that the Free Religious 
Society was in America the corresponding society to the Brahmo- 
Somaj of India. Later on I was acquainted with some of you, per- 
haps many of you, and my acquaintance matured into a friendship 
when I visited America, ten years ago. This friendship was with 
the Unitarians of Boston. Hence it is encouraging to see that both 
the members of the Free Religious Association and of the Unitarian 
Association have kindly come together to listen to what I have to 
say. 

During these twenty years a great many trials and experiences 
have passed over the Brahmo-Somaj. It would take me long to de- 
tail them ; I will not tire your patience by such a recital. Only to 
one point I wish to draw your attention. Certain sceptical philoso- 
phers of this century have said often that in religion there has been 
no progress. Science has gone ahead, society has gone ahead, po- 
litical ideas have extended, the organization of nations is on a larger 
and more liberal basis, and religion alone has been shoved into the 
cornet without making any progress or showing any promise. This 
they argue is sufficient reason to think that religion is not based upon 
human nature; if it had been it would have grown as nature grew, 
in all directions. 

There is a plausibility to this argument in Christendom. In 
Europe, in the whole. western world, religion has been based on 
history. Itis a thing of the past, it draws its power from the past ; 
the present is barren, the future is dark. It is not my object to criti- 
cise historical religion or any other religion. It 
point out that when the right seed of religion is sown in human na- 
ture there is not only progress, but the spiritual seed becomes the 
source of every other form of improvement in man. However much 
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religion is criticised, this principle shall be beyond criticism, name- 
ly,—that God Zs, that the soul 7s, that between God and the soul the 
relations are most profound and truly everlasting, that there is a 
future life and that human accountability finds its rewards or other- 
wise in the eternal duration of existence. From this point the 
Brahmo-Somaj started. All religions, all nations bear testimony to 
the principle that God is, that all things are from Him, in Him, 
unto Him; that the soul is and has an eternal destiny; that from 
sin the soul grows into holiness, that sin is vile and holiness is glori- 
ous. The parliament of religions or any other body of religious men, 
so far as they deserve to be called religious at all, must recognize 
these simple principles. 

Ladies and gentlemen, | believe in dogmas, or doctrines. I do not 
think aspiration is all-sufficient. I do not think mere freedom is 
enough for man’s nature, but I maintain that aspiration, and freedom, 
and emotion, and character, and progress, and humanity, must be 
founded on certain indestructible and definite and well acknowledged 
principles. The problem before the religious world is, not the de- 
struction of all dogma, but the simplification of doctrines to such an 
extent that Human belief and human nature shall be founded alike in 
the service of the God of infinite truth. [deas there must be. These 
ideas must consolidate themselves into principles Those principles 
~ must be definitely laid down ; but the principles shall be so elementary, 
so universal, so all-pervading, that no nation and no system of belief 
can go farther down than they, or can outgrow them at any time. 
On such simple principles we founded our movement. 

The great disease of mankind has been, wherever there is dog- 
ma spirituality ceases, wherever there is emotion dogma ceases. 
The experimentisstill to be tried and still to be found successful, which 
will combine emotion with dogma, which is to give such a free 
scope to the devotional feelings, that principles and sentiments may 
gradually open before men a field of vast and unending progress. 

In the East we are well known to bé an emotional people. We 
abound in feelings, as you abound in energy ; and these spontaneous 
sentiments when they ally themselves with our simple principles, 
give us-an ideal spiritual life which has been as high as it has been 
fruitful. 

To me it is a sad reflection that as the European progresses in 
analytic power and in speculative thought, he somehow loses the 
key to the human heart, and his theology comes to that point 
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which Carlyle characterizes as ‘‘ sawdust and icicles.” The cold- 
ness of Unitarian theology is often criticised by the Unitarians them- 
selves, and the great and learned missionaries who are sent out to our 
country to convert the heathen, are themselves absolutely iron-clad and 
bullet-proof, but send the steel of their dogmas into the deepest re- 
gions of our nature without warming us or enlightening us, but caus- 
ing a great deal of bleeding sentiment. If our people have any 
mission in the West, it is to keep devotional feeling, sentiment, tender- 
ness, warmth,—an out-opening of human nature towards the God of 
infinite love. When the simple monotheistic principle of the Brahmo- 
Somaj was by God’s grace led into the region of sentiment and our 
feelings responded to our convictions, there slowly grew up in our 
minds an ideal life, to which we have yet failed to be fully true. 
But that ideal is a sublime ideal. It is in all the elements of truth 
and righteousness, and when fully all conviction and all love become 
one, then wisdom shall be wedded to tenderness and the love of God 
and man shall make the world an abode of everlasting verities. 

One singular feature appears in the East. Sentiment and mo- 
rality seldom go together. I am afraid that experience is not con- 
fined to the East alone, but there more than anywhere else we find 
that religious men can be immoral men and immoral men can abound 
in the sweetest sentiment. Soon, therefore, our attention was drawn 
to the need of a pure life. Holiness in conduct, moral activity, do- 
ing good, being useful, serving mankind—all this became a para- 


mount necessity. 

In Europe and America religion has come of late to mean 
scarcely anything more than practical usefulness. I remember some 
years ago Professor Max Mueller told me ‘* Why quarrel about 
your religions and orders of devotion; why quarrel about long 
prayers and short prayers? You know all that is matter of taste. 
Put your back to it and engage yourselves in practical activity only.” 
Here again is a peculiarity of Western life with which we cannot 
sympathize. We maintain that when the overflowing love of man’s 
nature finds its outlet in doing good to the world, then alone is doing 
good a service to God and the world. When out of the fulness of 
your piety and out of the strength of your faith you go about and de- 
vote your existence in order that men and women might become bet- 
ter, happier and purer, then only is your service acceptable on earth 
and in heaven. But if your activities are divorced from your love 
and if you do good because you have nothing else to engage your 
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time or employ your attention, I do not say that your activity is 
worthless—no, even then it has its value, but it does not enter into 
the formation of that all-sided and lofty ideal of the spirit without 
which no religion shall make headway in the world. When the 
conviction is softened and converted into the profoundest impulses of 
love towards God and man, I ask, is that progress or is it no prog- 
ress? When this tenderness of love towards God and man consoli- 
dates itself into the active spirit of usefulness in order that the world 
may be the kingdom of heaven, I ask, is that progress or no prog- 
ress? The charge, therefore, of unprogressiveness laid against the 
door of religion is a false and groundless charge. When faith and 
love unite in man’s heart and when holiness crowns that union, is 
there any end to the possibilities of man? 

How many noble structures has not the hand of religion raised 
in the West and in the East! What temples and cathedrals and 
caves and monasteries have been created,—by what? Human love 
and human trust. Is that progress or no progress? How many im- 
mortal paintings have adorned the galleries and the walls through the 
growth and fulness of the religious ideal! What noble sculptures 
have been the product of the religious instinct in man when it fructi- 
fied into faith and into emotion! And music, that inspirer, that 
comforter, that teacher of the human race; is religion ever divided 
from music? is not the noblest music of every land, from Germany 
to India, entirely spiritual? Do you call that barren? Do you call 
that fruitless, which has been the source of so much creation, of so 
much elevation, of so much beatification, of so much harmony, of so 
many fair thingsin the world? So the charge is a groundless charge. 
Thus to simplicity of faith the fulness of love is added. Thus to the 
fulness of love the sanctities of character are added. Faith, love, 
holiness, when united together, find their relations to every great 
thought, to every great system, to every great department of the 
human life. 

We are not bound to maintain any traditional theology. We 
are not bound to maintain the infallibility of any national law or 
scripture. Weare not bound to maintain the vested rights of any 
church or priesthood; but when love has made the soul free, and 
when faith has deepened it, and when morality has enlightened it, 
we find that all relations of human life to high interests are greatened. 
In the Brahmo-Somaj religion has allied itself without the least 
grudge to science and philosophy. Evolution is no stumbling-block 
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in our path. Science is not the inveterate enemy of religion, but all 
the discoveries of science come down upon us as the wisdom of God 
rained in showers ; and science lending its aid to religion gives us that 
strength which no doubt, no disbelief, can ever weaken. Science 
and religion fighting with one another shall surely, as has already 
been the case, cause the destruction of human faith, but where man 
is free enough, and is united with God enough, to accept all His 
purposes and the revelation of all His laws in all the departments of 
thought and of human interest, then religion gets a power, gets an 
everlasting basis, gets a possibility of progress, which neither the 
past nor the future can ever overthrow. Thus, then, this very specu- 
lation which has caused so much panic in the Western world, has 
given us hope and strength and promise, in the light of which we are 
walking day after day. Science is not the only thing with us,— 
this comparative theology day after day brings before our view the 
excellencies of all religions in the world. Very well did my friend, 
Dr. Momerie, observe in the other hall when he read his paper that 
all religions are fundamentally ‘true, all religions superficially false. 
The science of comparative theology has penetrated below these su- 
perficialities and taken us into those depths of the religions, into those 
deeper recesses, where the spirit of God has revealed Himself unto 
man in every age and in every nation. 

The most primitive forms of religious faith and the most mod- 
ern, and most cultured forms of faith, have equally unsealed to us 
their divine spirit. As the law of gravitation belongs to no country 
and no people, as the sun sheds his light on all lands and on all races, 
so the light of the spirit which God has given to humanity becomes 
the light of every system that aspires to grow towards heaven, and al- 
waysand on all sides towards mankind. And thus all religions come, 
surround us, and invite us to establish our relations with them. Take 
Hinduism alone. Hinduism needs mythology,needs philosophy, needs 
ceremonies, needs symbolism, and shows such a marvellous develop- 
ment of the spiritual principle that we cannot any longer turn our 
backs to Hinduism and say, that is all false and useless. The more 
we have grown in spirituality the more have been our undiscovered 
affinities, discovered now,—our affinities to the development of 
spiritual principles in every form and phase of our manifold religions. 
Hinduism alone in its so-called legends, in its incarnations, in 
its pantheistic philosophies, in its priesthoods, in its caste and in its 
thousand and one other aspects, has gradually unfolded such rela 
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tions to the spiritual nature of man that, allying ourselves to these re- 
lations, we find in Hinduism alone a source of endless education and 
progress. And for the last twelve years at least, the Brahmo-Somaj 
has been engaged in interpreting and in spiritualizing the unknown 
but hidden realities of the Hindu faith; and when I come to Chris- 
tianity, you will understand me all the better. 

I was speaking to you about the paramount necessity of having 
a high, moral character. As I believe in dogma, so I believe in 
spiritual personality. Abstract principles may form an excellent 
philosophy, fine sentiments will form profound poetry; but po- 
etry is not religion, philosophy is not religion, aspiration is not 
religion: religion means an exalted personality. God is not an 
idea, God is not a sense of beauty, God is not a moral law, God is a 
great person. And similarly when j)ou come to the question of 
spiritual progress, I maintain it is personality alone that can inspire 
personal character. When the Brahmo-Somaj lay in ashes and in 
sackcloth, repenting the great sins that its members had committed, 
when it lay feebly struggling against the almost almighty antagonism 
of surrounding priesthoods of the polytheistic superstitions, what 
strengthened us, what elevated us, what made our aspirations practi- 
cal? The personality of Jesus Christ, as son of God. Philosophize 
on that subject as you like, hold any doctrines of Trinitarian or Uni- 
tarian that you like, never deny the power of personality in religious 
character. Unlessand until there is a great lofty personality in every 
religious organization, no fine abstract doctrine, no fine sentimentali- 
ties, no moral analysis shall ever give you any headway in this world 
of obstacles and temptations. 

My great sorrow in Christian countries has been the absence of 
spiritual leadership. You are all free men, you are all equals, you 
are all republicans. So far so good; but until amongst you some 
towering personalities arise to which you shall have to look up in 
spite of all your democracy, the dead level into which Christendom 
has fallen shall never give way to the heights and depths of spiritual 
progress. In studying Christianity, therefore, the supreme power 
of these personalities, of the experiments and experiences that have 
been made and successfully made in Christendom, at once presented 
themselves before us. Hinduism gave us spiritual philosophy, lofty 
utterances, profound sentimentalities ; Christianity gave us the solid 
realities of personal character ; and when eastern sentimentalities and 
aspirations, when Hindu loftiness and oriental subtlety, when Asiatic 
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poetry and Eastern impulses, when these have combined with the 
energy, the power, the reality, the solidity, the triumph that charac- 
ter achieved in Christendom, then alone shall that great catholic 
church be founded of which Mr. Potter has spoken to us so 
eloquently. 

But, realized or not, our idealis there. The ideal of the Brahmo- 
Somaj is a most complex ideal. Infinite emotion, infinite faith, end- 
less morality and the supreme solidity of personal character, alliances 
with all systems of faith, brotherhood with men of all manner of com- 
plicated ideas and beliefs, finding God in nature, finding God in sci- 
ence, finding God in the heart; all this has deepened our complexity 
to such an extent that the ideal before us is certainly untenable in this 
life, though tenable certainly in personal progress. If God is 
infinite and eternal, the life in Him is infinite and eternal also. If 
God never changes and no limit can bind Him, our progress towards 
Him is equally boundless and endless. Any religion, therefore, 
which takes upon itself limited and small ideals, whatever its historic 
worth may be, human nature shall surely outgrow. God is infinite ; 
his revelation is infinite--nay human nature in Him is infinite also; 
and when all the infinities of life and spiritual progress present 
themselves, religion becomes such an august, all-pervading pursuit 
that there is neither change in it nor end to it. 

Ladies and gentlemen, but all these various complexities, all these 
various aspirations, these struggles for the full harmony, these affini- 
ties and alliances with other systems, have never for a single moment 
obscured our vision to the simple principle of monotheism, to the 
seed of truth from which we began. Great as human progress is, 
endless as life and its relations must be in the centre, it is the sim- 
plest, the easiest of all things; and to my mind that religion has 
solved the problem of spiritual existence which has been able to re- 
{ain its primitive simplicity and plant upon that simplicity the infinite 
and eternal possibilities of man. That religion is alone true which 
can realize itself in every system of religion that has existed in the 
world. That religion alyne is true which can find its profoundest 
teachings made true in all the departments of human thought and 
human knowledge; and I stand before you to-day with this simple 
message, that this religion is the religion of the Brahmo-Somaj. I 
do not profess to believe that we have solved all the problems of ex- 
istence, but I do believe that the simple monotheism which we tena- 
ciously hold by, which recognizes alone that God is, that man is, that 
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man is in Him and that there is a future life, this simple monotheism 
which we hold by, shall in its infinite complexity, in its endless re- 
lations, solve in the fulness of time all those great problems which 
have been laid before the world at the present time. 

My friends, we in India lack your resources, we lack your cul- 
ture, we lack your energy, we lack your power of organization. If 
you respond to the simple and primitive principles of spiritual life 
which I have laid down, if you sympathize with our aspirations and 
with our struggles to realize universal brotherhood and the universal 
truths of primitive religion, I ask you, will you not help us in our 
solitude? Will you not help us in our endeavors, will you not come 
forward to give us the right hand of fellowship, that we may profit 
by your experiences, that we may be strong in your strength, that 
your resources may help us on, and that we theists in the East and 
you theists in the West, may combine ourselves to form that univer- 
sal church which surely some day shall overshadow all churches and 
bring into lite the meaning of all religions. Such an all-embracing 
progress must take a long time. The present is in our hands; in the 
present let us help each other, that by mutual help, by mutual love, 
by united trust in God, we may accomplish our great destiny and de- 
liver our message before all mankind. 

I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for the very kind attention 
with which you have listened to me, and placing my message before 
you | take my seat. 


The Chairman gave the following notice:— “* 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, President of the Chicago Wo- 
man’s Club, will be pleased to see the delegates to the Parliament of 
Religions at the Reception of the Chicago Woman’s Club at the 
Atheneum Building, from 4 to 6, this afternoon. 


DR. FRANCIS E. ABBOT was then introduced by the 
Chairman, and read the following paper : 
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SCIENTIFIC METHOD THE MEASURE OF RE- 
LIGIOUS PROGRESS. 


Motion is not always progress. Motion may be forward or 
backward, upward or downward, inward or outward, sideways or 
zigzag or roundabout. The sea is always in motion, but it makes 
no advance. Tides ebb and flow; hurricanes plough up the wilder- 
ness of waters, sweep over their surface, and lash them into mad 
commotion ; vast oceanic currents flow from the equator to the poles 
and from the poles to the equator, like rivers on the solid land; 
the waves are sucked up by the sun, rise in clouds, fall in rain, run in 
streams, and return whence they came. But, for all that, the sea 
does not get on. Of all the great facts of the world, the sea, per- 
haps, is the most absolutely fixed, stable, and unprogressive. As it 
was in the beginning, so is it now, and so will it be to the end. The 
poets love to take the sea as the very type of fickleness, changeable- 
ness, instability, and the land as the type of firmness and immovable 
strength; yet the mountains themselves, as the psalmist said, skip 
like rams, and the continents undulate from age to age like a sail 
blown about by the winds. Verily, in the life of Nature, what better 
than the sea can we take as the express image, the absolute emblem, 
of Oriental conservatism, stability, and unprogressiveness ? 

Now this merning we have been congratulating and felicitating 
each other on the ‘‘ religious progress of the past twenty-five years.” 
Motion enough there has been, beyond a doubt, in all these years ; 
but how do we know that it is progress? How do we know that the 
restless ocean of human thought and life is anything better than the 
equally restless Ocean that enwraps the globe—mot/on without prog- 
ress? How do we know that our human world is any wiser, hap- 
pier, or better, than it was ten thousand years ago? How do we 
know that our religion is any truer, freer, or more progressive than 
any other in this World’s Parliament of Religions? What are weall 
rejoicing about? What solid reason can we render for our own sup- 
posed superiority to superstition, dogmatism, and ecclesiasticism? 
In a word, what do we mean by progress, and what is our measure 
of it? 
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By progress, I think, thoughtful people understand motzon in 
the line of further evolution, and, by retrogression, motion in the 
line of ultimate dissolution. ‘We cannot speak either of progress 
or retrogression without some reference, however silent or even un- 
conscious, to a natural goal of the motion implied in both those 
words. There is a great deal of vapid and aimless talk about prog- 
ress, indulged in by persons who attach no clear ideas to the words 
they use; but it is safe to assume that no such persons have come 
here to attend this convention—safe to assume that all of those here 
present desire to arrive at clear conceptions and to be spared the in- 
fliction of vague or meaningless declamation. If so, we shall all 
agree that the word progress carries in itself an implication of some 
definite end towards which the motion it implies is directed, and that 
this definite end or natural goal of all progressive motion can be no 
other than a higher state of evolution. Cosmical evolution in gener- 
al, and even human evolution in general, are subjects too vast to be 
here considered ; let us for the time being limit the scope of our own 
thought and concentrate our attention upon the subject of human 
evolution in religion. The question before us is simply this: What 
reason have we to believe that the world’s motion in religion, so uni- 
versally and so-astonishingly manifested during the past twenty-five 
years, has been directed towards a higher state of religious evolution? 
Or, to put this question in a still more definite and concrete form, 
what criterion, standard, or measure have we by which to determine 
the character of that motion as progressive or unprogressive ? 

An illustration, perhaps, will best bring out the thought which 
I wish to emphasize, as the truest answer I can give to this question. 
On leaving Chicago, I intend to return to Boston. Knowing that 
Boston lies to the east of Chicago, I understand that eastward motion 
alone will be, for me, progressive motion, and I shall move in that 
direction. But, if I supposed that Boston lay to the south, and 
started to reach home by way of New Orleans, clearly my motion 
would not be progressive, and the reason of its unprogressiveness 
would be the fact of my ignorance. With knowledge to govern the 
direction of my movements, I shall be at least able to move progres- 
sively ; but, with nothing better than ignorance to govern it, I shall 
be utterly unable, no matter how good my intentions or how vigor- 
ous my efforts, to move otherwise than unprogressively. The direc- 
tion of my movements depends wholly on my knowledge or my ig- 
norance ; knowledge alone can render my motion progressive, while 
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ignorance will certainly render it unprogressive. Could anything be 
plainer than that, in the sphere of conscious activity, the progressive- 
ness or unprogressiveness of motion of every kind must depend on 
the degree of knowledge which directs it? 

Undoubtedly man’s progress in religion does not depend wholly, 
perhaps does not depend even mainly, on his own conscious activity ; 
for human evolution is only a part of cosmical evolution, and the di- 
rection of this does not depend on man at all. But, just so far as 
human evolution does depend on man’s conscious activity, I hold it 
to be an incontestable truth that the progressiveness of all his motions 
depends absolutely on the amount of the knowledge he has acquired ; 
and that this principle is precisely as applicable to his progress in 
religion as it is to his progress in politics, in commerce, in manufac- 
tures, in industry, in art, or in any other department of his social 
being. In other words, I propose to measure the world’s religious 
progress in the last quarter-century by nothing else than the gain in 
religious knowledge which the world has made during that period. 
This, then, is my preliminary answer to the question before us: The 
only measure we have by which to determine the world’s religious 
progress, inany given period, is the increase during that period in its 
religious knowledge—the world’s growth in knowledge is. the true 
measure of its progress in religion. 

Now the world’s growth in knowledge is both methodical and un- 
methodical. Every one of us gets by far the largest part of his knowl- 
edge in avery desultory and unmethodical way, through personal con- 
tact with other people and the facts of Nature ; what comes to us by the 
study of books is comparatively small in amount. For most men, cer- 
tainly, the chief source of knowledge is their Dersonal experience ; it is 
only the few who greatly increase their knowledge by study and re- 
flection. What we actually experience, that we know; the large 
relations of our experience may remain unperceived, but the facts of 
our experience itself are forced upon our perception by pleasure or 
pain, and no amount of argument will ever convince us that we have 
mot experienced what we have experienced. But merely personal 
experience, for the most part, begins and ends with ourselves; it is 
very hard to persuade other people to profit by it. ‘* My son,” said 
an anxious father, ‘* don’t be extravagant or dissipated! That will 
certainly bring you nothing but misery. Trust my experience— 
I tried it, and I know.” ‘*Well, father,’’ replied the youth, ‘*I want 
fo have my own experience, too!” Perhaps experience teaches us 
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no harder lesson than the enormous difficulty of communicating 
what we have learned to other people,—above all, to those we love. 
The trouble lies in the utterly unmethodical character of our own 
learning-process. What we have learned unmethodically ourselves, 
we do not know how to communicate; the lack of all method 
in learning has its penalty in a lack of all method, and hence a lack 
of success, in communicating. Here lies the reason, the chief rea- 
son, as I believe, why the world’s general stock of knowledge grew 
so slowly, until within two or three centuries. On the other hand, 
the vast and rapid increase in the world’s knowledge in later times, 
above all in the last quarter-century, is chiefly due to the develop 
ment of a correct method of learning, which became, also, a szc- 
cessful method of communicating. This correct and successful 
method of learning and communicating is the method of modern sci- 
ence—the Sczentific Method. 

Silent altogether, and scarcely perceived, has been the develop- 
ment of the scientific method, as the universal law of discovery and 
the universal criterion of truth. Let me explain, in the simplest way 
Ican, what the scientific method is, and in what it essentially consists. 

The scientific method is nothing but methodized and universal- 
ized experience—that is, expertence governed by reason. J.ike the 
man in Moliere’s comedy who was amazed to discover that he had 
all his life been ‘* talking prose,” we all of us use the scientific meth- 
od, though in a very unscientific and unmethodical manner. First 
of all, we zotiéce certain facts; and then, if we reflect at all, we guess 
at their explanation. The most thoroughly trained man of science 
can do nothing else. But where the ordinary man and the scientific 
man differ lies here: the ordinary man unhesitatingly takes his mere 
guess at the explanation for the explanation itself, while the scientific 
man proceeds to test his guess by a very careful re-examination of 
the facts themselves, to see if his guess is consistent with all of them, 
and, further, tests his guess still more rigorously by applying it 
to other similar cases, to see if it is consistent with all of these, too. 
Not until his guess has been thus confirmed by more extensive and 
more varied comparison with actual facts, will the scientific man re~ 
gard his own guess as a true explanation ; and his success as a scien- 
tific man Will depend on the thoroughness and comprehensiveness of 
this testing process. 

Now here we have the three essential steps or elements of the sci- 
entific method: (1) observation of facts, (2) hypothesis as to their 
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Since, then, all the world’s special religions, including Chris- 
tianity, uphold mutually destructive authorities, limited terms of 
fellowship, mutually exclusive theologies, and personal ideals, it is 
obviously idle for any one of them to hope or think it will ever win 
over all the rest or triumph over them. But it is supremely 
rational and inspiring to believe that the devotees of each and all 
will one day quit their sectarian connections and pose as consist- 
ent representatives of universal religion, and that thence a new and 
universal faith will be fashioned, binding the race in the bonds not 
of a creed, but of the spirit of liberty and of love, with universal 
reverence for equal and perfect freedom and a common devotion 
to the free pursuit of truth. For universal religion is the only re- 
ligion that will ever permit whole-souled endeavor for the advance- 
ment of the race and destroy whole-souled struggle for the propa- 
gation of conflicting creeds. Thus a disturbing of existing relations 
and names is the one fixed price at which alone universal religion 
can be bought by any special religion or by any one of its sects. 
It may wish that the conditions were otherwise, or strive to make 
them otherwise, or, again, it may wish to strike a ‘bargain, but the 
deal cannot be closed unless the full price is paid. Adsolute — 
equality, perfect freedom, is the prime necessity for the realization 
of its dream. 

To quote the forceful words of Dr. F. E. Abbot: “ Friend, you 
must come out of your shanty! You must give up your Moham- 
* medanism, your Judaism, your Christianity; you must abandon 
the conceit of playing the host to all mankind. When the con- 
gress of the race is summoned it will be gathered under no’ man’s 
rod, but be canopied by the arch of heaven alone.” As long as 
special religions last, as long as even Christianity — the “ residuary 
legatee ” of all. the older faiths — lasts, so long will the “ poison of 
the sectarian spirit drop into the world.” . Universal religion, by 
its very nature, cannot sanction sectarian welfare ; ; it can be con- 
tent with nothing short of universal welfare, each of its churches 
or societies working in its own locality toward the realization of 
the universal aim. Sectarian victory can remain an ideal only so 
long as men care more for it and themselves than for universal 
truth and others, and this worthier love can be born only when 
men believe and realize that brotherhood is nobler than eagte, 
human grander than Christian, universal more inspiring. than 
special, and when they accordingly turn from their conflicting 
external guides to the universal inner oracles, from their respect- 
ive intallenteal slaveries to free obedience to the mis written in 
universal human nature. 
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But the realization of this higher ideal is impossible to-day be- 
cause beneath all surface obstructions lies the deplorable fact that 
men do not believe in brotherhood —on the basis of reverence 
for equal and perfect freedom. They do not see that freedom is 
the necessary foundation of fraternity. The time has not yet 
come for universal mutual respect of each other’s right to exercise 
freedom of thought, yet not until this sacred privilege is rec- 
ognized can any special religion hope to become the symbol and 
representative of universal religion. ‘Perfect liberty in perfect 
love!” This is the sign by which alone it can conquer. Nothing 
less than, nothing else than this principle of fellowship can be 
the basis of universal religion. This spirit of perfect liberty in 
perfect love has been struggling for realization in all the spe- 
cial religions, yet incapable of realization because each of them 
founded in a pre-scientific age is the foe of freedom, and freedom 
is the essential prerequisite of fraternity and of progress. Hence 
the disintegration of the special religions is the essential condition 
for the emancipation of man and the federation of the world. 
Sooner or later must all the special religions perceive that the 
only valid, solid, lasting test of religious authority and power is 
truth itself as furnished by the free exercise of universal human 
reason. To become possessors of the ideal religious fellowship, 
to establish ideal religious unity, the conflicting systems must go 
down beneath all that estranges them to the bottom principle of 
freedom, probing below religions to religion, beneath sacraments 
and sanctities to the universal impulse that bends the soul in 
reverence and in awe, beyond all forms to the faith which through 
them is struggling to express itself, behind all authorities to the 
authority of universal human reason, thus touching common 
foundations to realize a common fellowship, each helping every 
other by whatsoever light his deeper insight may reveal. And 
so by quitting the ancient sanctuaries others will be entered that 
are more inspiring still, ascending to a more ennobling, more en- 
during, order of spiritual relations embraced within a larger world 
of sympathy and consecrated to the fearless, tireless pursuit of 
truth. 

Now, to make practical application of these conclusions, it fol- 
lows that if, for example, Unitarian Christianity is to represent 
universal religion it must first sacrifice the Unitarian Christian 
name, fellowship, and connections, else there will remain a fatal 
contradiction in its position and its claims. To be consistent and 
uncompromising it must take its stand.outside all special religions 
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the **cranks’’ who deny it; for the ‘* crank” may be defined as a’ 
man who despises the consensus of the competent and acts on his 
own z~gnorance. This ordeal of laughter is the only heresy-course 
which is recognized or used by science. A man may wisely disre- 
gard the consensus of the competent of his own day, provided he has 
discovered new truth and attained higher or wider knowledge: but 
then he will publish this new truth, and the new truth will change 
the consensus of the competent themselves, until at last the issue will 
be a higher and advanced consensus. This is the progress of scz- 
ence, wonderfully illustrated in the case of Darwin, who in a single 
generation revolutionized the opinion of the scientific world. Here 
is the complete reconciliation of universal consensus with individual 
freedom. In fact, the scientific method itself is the highest flight of 
freedom which is possible to the human mind; it acknowledges no 
law but the law of reason, and emancipates its disciples from every 
law which interferes with unprejudiced investigation of the truth. 
Sober, calm, superior alike to hope and fear, it reserves nothing 
from the freest possible examination, but, in the sphere of thought, 
counts nothing evil except error and nothing good except truth. If 
a ‘*creed,’’ in the sense of human beliefs too sacred to be examined 
and compelled either to substantiate themselves by reason or else to 
disappear as mere superstitions, is indeed essential to religion, then 
there can be no religion which is not hostile to science, and no science 
which is not hostile to religion. But, if there can be no progress in 
religion which is not guided by knowledge, then there can be no re- 
ligion which is not absolutely dependent on science; for science 
is nothing but knowledge, and the scientific method is nothing but 
the only sure way of arriving at knowledge. When the question is 
asked, therefore, what determines the character of the world’s mo- 
tion in religion as progressive or unprogressive, my final answer 
must be: dérection of the world’s motion towards acceptance or 
rejection of the scientific method, as the only criterion of truth. 
If the world is moving towards the recognition of that method as the 
test of all truth, it is progressing in religion, but, if not, it is either 
stagnant or retrograding. 

So far as I know, the Free Religious Association was the first or- 
ganized body in the world to pledge itself, as a body, to the scientific 
method as the one supreme method of attaining religious knowledge. 
At its first organization, in 1867, it pledged itself in the second arti- 
cle of its constitution to ‘** the scientific study of theology.” Later, in 
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1871 or 1872, it changed the phrase to ‘‘ the scientific study of man’s 
religious nature and history.” Later still, I think about ten years 
ago, it changed the phrase once more to ‘‘ the scientific study of re- 
ligion and ethics,” as it now stands. The changes are comparatively 
unimportant ; but what remains unchanged from the beginning is of 
deep and world-wide significance. For, since no study can be scien- 
tific which is not conducted in accordance with the scientific method, 
the two unchanged words, ‘‘scientific study,” are a distinct and un- 
repealed pledge to the scientific method in religion,—in other words, 
to perfect freedom of religious thought as the only possible means of 
effecting religious progress, and to universal human reason as the 
only possible means of determining religious truth. To be sure, this 
was only the declaration of an ideal—the ideal of that perfect free- 
dom of thought which is the absolute condition of open fellowship 
and universal brotherhood among mankind—-the ideal of that perfect 
loyalty to reason and to truth which is the only path to the knowl- 
edge of God—the ideal of that utter sincerity of mind and soul which 
is the foundation of all noble character. Freedom of thought, loyal- 
ty to reason and totruth, sincerity of soul,— it is these ideals which 
give religious Value to the scientific method. Faithfulness to these 
ideals is, at once, obedience to the scientific method and the necessary 
first step towards realization of a genuine religious life; and for this 
reason the scientific method is itself the measure of religious progress. 
It marked an epoch in the world’s history when a single religious or- 
ganization, no matter how small, for the first time dedicated itself to 
the scientific method in religion, and thereby raised the flag of per- 
fect freedom of thought, universal fellowship, and absolute sincerity, 
as the world’s new ideal of religious progress. The service thus ren- 
dered, even if unaccompanied by active work, was immeasurably 
great; and the commonwealth of man might well date its historical 
foundation from the eventful year when that flag was first flung to 
the breeze. Nothing but this proclamation of the scientific method 
as the ultimate test of truth, and the measure of all religious progress, 
gives historical or ideal significance to the Free Religious Associ- 
ation. Nay, more: nothing but the reaffirmation of that proclama- 
tion, after-the lapse of twenty-six years, will give historical or ideal 
significance to this World’s Parliament of Religions; for the very 
conception of such a Parliament is due to a confused and imper- 
fect perception of the fact that all the religions of mankind must 
at last stand or fall, according as they successfully or unsuccess- 
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fully plead their cause before the tribunal of human reason. But 
—-mark the word--the tribunal of human reason is the scientific 
method itself, culminating in the consensus of the competent. And 
the very fact of the World’s Parliament of Religions is thus itself 
the most convincing proof that the world’s motion in religion is 
steadily directed towards recognition of the scientific method as 
the ultimate test of all human knowledge—that the world’s mo- 
tion in religion is indeed progress, and not retrogression. 

But the world’s progress, alas, is vacillating, uncertain, slow. 
Opposed to the scientific method stands the ecclesiastical method, 
hoary with antiquity and intrenched in enormous institutions. The 
scientific method is the perfected procedure of free, natural, and 
universal human reason, testing all beliefs and approving only those 
which can stand the test. But the ecclesiastical method is that 
of dogmatic, supernatural, and special Divine Revelation, impos- 
ing fixed beliefs of its own arbitrary election, proscribing all op- 
posed beliefs as heresy and sin, and punishing all dissenters to the 
full extent of its own waning power. The scientific method is 
that of well-verified confidence in the natural authority of univer- 
sal human reason; the ecclesiastical method is that of obligatory 
faith in an external and supernatural authority, superior toall human 
reason. It matters little what form this ecclesiastical authority may 
take: it may be a divinely inspired Church, as m Catholicism ; a 
divinely inspired Book, as in Protestantism; a divinely inspired 
Master and Lord, as in Unitarianism; or even a divinely inspired 
Intuition or ‘‘ Inner Light” in the individual soul, as in Quaker- 
ism and Franscendentalism. Whatever the form, the principle is 
the same: reason, intellect, the understanding, must submit, must 
forbear to examine or to test, must accept the revelation as final, su- 
perior to itself and conclusive beyond a doubt. Just so long as 
the ecclesiastical method of supernatural authority prevails, just so 
long is the freedom of scientific reason violated and suppressed ; and 
the outcome is intellectual stagnation instead of religious progress. 

This irreconcilable issue or ‘‘ irrepressible conflict” between 
the ecclesiastical and the’ scientific methods lies at the bottom of the 
world’s restlessness in religion. The world is moving away from 
the ecclesiastical method, and moving towards the scientific method, 
as the source of its religious convictions and law of its religious life. 
Hence its motion becomes intelligible as true progress, when we see 
both from what and ¢o what it is moving. But between these two, 
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terms of its motion, between the childlike submission to authority 
demanded by the ecclesiastical method and the manly freedom con- 
ferred by the scientific method, we behold all sorts of compromises, 
confusions, and temporary makeshifts. Abandonment of the 
ecclesiastical method logically implies acceptance of the scientific 
method for there is no logical mean between naturalism and super- 
naturalism, liberty and bondage, reason and unreason. 

But man is seldom logical, whether as an individual or asa 
community. We find, as a matter of fact, all sorts of confused at- 
tempts to reject the ecclesiastical method without frankly adjusting 
its only logical alternative, the scientific method,—attempts to escape 
from the irrational tyranny of creeds, yet without submitting to the 
rational sovereignty of science, as the condition of further progress. 
In fact, the spirit of one-sided individualism is so strong in many 
minds today that they repudiate the authority of universal human 
reason quite as energetically as they repudiate the authority of eccle- 
siastical unreason. Yet unforced obedience to law is the only true 
liberty. The thinker realizes his highest intellectual freedom, when 
he regulates his thinking according to the law of scientific reason ; 
the citizen realizes his highest civic freedom, when he regulates his 
civic conduct according to the just law of the State; the individual 
man realizes his highest ethical freedom when he regulates his whole 
life according to the law of universal moral obligation. When the 
ecclesiastical method is once perceived to throw merely a disturbing 
and distorting light on the meaning and scope of these universal 
laws, and hence to be in itself irrational and unprogressive, what re- 
mains for a reasonable man but to discard it, and look elsewhere for 
the true method of thought and life? Yet where shall he look for 
this better method, except in science? What but science is indubit- 
able knowledge, and what but the method of science is the way to 
indubitable knowledge? Clearly understood, the case is one of neces- 
sarily exclusive alternatives. Between the ecclesiastical method and 
the scientific metbod, between dogmatic authority and scientific au- 
thority, between the supernatural and the natural, between the 
motionlessness of ecclesiastical creeds and the progressive motion 
of free sgjentific reason, no middle ground is possible. One might 
as well hope to find a middle ground between life and death, 
Yet, in this nineteenth century, no intellectual fact is so striking 
as the desperate struggles of s1mankind to discover a middle 
ground where no middle ground exists. This is the very self-mockery 
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and irony of the human mind, the great paradox and persistent self- 
contradiction of modern thought itself. 

All Protestant churches are illustrations of this strange fact, but 
I will mention only the one with which I am most familiar, namely, 
the Unitarian denomination, once the chief bulwark of free and fear- 
less scholarship in our American religion. What is now its message 
to the world? If we may trust the voices of its ministers, edi- 
tors, and representative laymen, speaking as tndividuals, Unitarian- 
ism is still leading the hosts of modern liberalism to absolute liberty 
of thought, and thus claims to be the foremost champion of the sci- 
entific method. But, if we may trust these same voices, speaking 
tn chorus in thetr National Conference, Unitarianism is still up- 
holding the ancient creed of Christendom, still proclaiming the Divine 
Lordship and Kingship of Jesus Christ, and thus still following and 
inculcating the ecclesiastical method. What could be more bewil- 
dering than this self-contradiction, as unethical and repugnant to 
conscience as it is irrational and repugnant to the intellect? No 
wonder that there is motion, and plenty of it, within the confines of 
Unitarianism itself. But, so long as this motion is not directed to the 
cure of the intellectual contradiction and to reform of the moral evil, 
there is nothing progressive in it. I impugn no man’s individual 
intelligence and no man’s individual conscientiousness, for I am no 
man’s judge. But that is no reason why I should shrink to tell the 
truth about Unitarianism and its denominational character. The 
world needs a better leadership of its thought and life—truer leader- 
ship of its thought, nobler leadership of its life. It is all self-decep- 
tion and deception of the outside world to talk of putting Unitarian- 
ism on the ‘ethical basis,” so long as its very reformers unani- 
mously agree in keeping it on the ‘‘ Christian basis” of its 
National Conference; for the constitution of that Conference is 
at once intellectually self-destructive and ethically rotten. Notwith- 
standing the sympathy we all feel for men struggling to get tree and 
to break a galling yoke, it is impossible not to perceive, and in truth 
unfriendly not to say, that acceptance by the same individuals, at the 
same time, of an ‘‘ ethical basis”? in the Western Conference and a 
‘¢ Christian basis ” in the National Conference, is a losing and a sorry 
game. No victory for freedom in Unitarianism is possible at all, 
until either the National Conference or the Western Conference comes 
out unequivocally and consistently for “ree Religion and tits Scien- 
tific Basis. Vain, indeed, and no less demoralizing than vain, is the 
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hope of timid liberals that the Free Church of the Future will some- 
‘how come ‘‘ without disturbing existing relations.” Nay, good 
friends, not so! The first thing that the Free Church will do, 
/when it comes, will be to ‘‘ disturb existing relations” mightily. 
The only progress visible in recent Unitarianism is the prog- 
ress out of it, made by the Free Church of “Tacoma and its clear- 
eyed, earnest young leader, in the direction of a frank repudiation of 
the equivocal Unitarian name and connection and a frank self-com- 
mitment to the scientific method alone. Such a spectacle of insight, 
courage, and conscience as that is a spectacle, not only of motion, 
but of progress, too. 

But this exhibition of divided allegiance between the ecclesias- 
tical and the scientific methods is not confined to the half-hearted 
liberalism which still shelters itself under the broad egis of Christi- 
anity. othe thoughtful spectator, agnosticism offers a similar exhi- 
bition. Herbert Spencer himself, the recognized apostle of agnos- 
ticism, splits the real universe into two great fragments, the know- 
able and the unknowable. According to him, the knowable is the 
region of intelligible phenomena, and lies everywhere open to in- 
vestigation by the scientific method. But the unknowable is the re- 
gion of unintelligible noumena, the realm of the ultimate or supreme 
reality, the sphere of that infinite and eternal energy whence all 
things proceed; and this ‘‘ Ultimate Reality,” shielded forever by its 
own inscrutable nature from all investigation by the scientific meth- 
od, cannot be known at all except by the method of a purely mys- 
tical consciousness of the Absolute. Here, beyond ali controversy, 
we have a well-recognized part of the ecclesiastical method itself— 
the method of Mysticism. Thus we find the Spencerian philoso- 
phy betraying itself, denying the universal and exclusive jurisdiction 
of the scientific method, splitting the real universe in two by an im- 
passable chasm between the knowable and the unknowable, and 
going over to the arch-enemy of all science in the form of a 
mystical intuition. Because of this incurable dualism in its very 
foundation, the Spencerian agnosticism can have no possible future, 
but must give way sooner or later, nay, is already giving way, to the 
genuinely scientific philosophy which founds itself exclusively on the 
scientific method, finds the whole universe essentially knowable, and 
accords to the human intellect its indefeasible right of investigating 
the universe freely everywhere, in the highest as well as in the lowest. 
Water is not undrinkable, because we cannot drink the whole At- 
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lantic Ocean; neither is reality unknowable, because we cannot 
know the whole of it. The ocean is no wetter than a single one of 
its drops; and the ‘* Infinite and Eternal Energy whence all things 
proceed,” the ‘‘ Ultimate Reality’’ itself, is no more real and 
no more ultimate than the tiniest scrap of reality which falls 
under our observation. The Spencerian agnosticism, no matter how 
modified or diluted, is sheer arbitrariness and confusion of thought ; 
and the scientific method, taken in its universality without limitation, 
is yet destined to generate a philosophy superior to any which the 
world has yet seen. 

But Herbert Spencer is not the only half-liberal who, imagining 
that he has wholly abandoned the ecclesiastical method, still cleaves 
to it unconsciously in part, and thereby denies the universal applica- 
bility of the scientific method. Prof. Huxley is another instance of 
the same half-fledged condition, and shows it unmistakably in his 
latest lecture on ‘* Evolution and Ethics.” Here that unreconciled 
dualism which is the incurable disease of all agnostic thinking, mani- 
fests itself in another form. Prof. Huxley teaches in this lecture 
that ‘* the practice of that which is ethically best, what we call good- 
ness or virtue, involves a course of conduct which, in all respects, is 
opposed to that which leads to success in the cosmic struggle for ex- 
istence.” ‘‘The ethical progress of society depends, not on imitat- 
ing the cosmic process, still less in running away from it, but in 
combating it.” This, then, is the final outcome of agnosticism in 
the very words of Prof. Huxley, father and founder of the word 
itself. Yet look at it. If the ‘‘ cosmic process,” that is, the 
universal course of Nature as a whole, in itself atwra/, then 
the ethical process, which is so diametrically opposed to it 
that the ‘‘ethical progress of society” consists in fighting it 
tooth and nail, must be itself sapernatural. The two pro- 
cesses, says Prof. Huxley, are utterly opposed to each other: 
Man must conquer Nature, or Nature must conquer Man. Here 
once more we see that destructive dualism into which every agnostic 
falls in some form or other, as the best explanation he is able to 
work out for the facts of human life. Yet—and here lies the amaz- 
ing part of it all—it does not seem to have once occurred to Prof. 
Huxley to ask how zt zs possible for Man to fight Nature at all. 
How can Man fight his own ‘nature ?”? What weapons not de- 
rived from Nature shall he use? Clearly, unless he has some weap- 
ons derived from a source superior to Nature, unless he relies at 
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last on the Supernatural, the combat to which Prof. Huxley so ring- 
ingly exhorts us is utterly impossible. No wonder, then, that the ad- 
vocates of the ecclesiastical method rejoice in this lecture, call it a 
*¢ profound truth,” and exultingly declare that ‘ ‘religious teachers 
may well thank Prof. Huxley for stating it so plainly.” Onthe other 
hand, advocates of the scientific method will see in this lecture only 
that inevitable surrender to supernaturalism which must come 
from all agnostic thinking in the long run. They will declare, on 
the contrary, that the ethical process in Man, who is a mere part of 
Nature, can only have come from Nature itself,—that the cosmical 
process must be itself at bottom an ethical process, or else there could 
never have been an ethical process in Man,—and that the arbitrary 
and unscientific dogmas of agnosticism, its blind and unreasoning re- 
fusal to apply the scientific method to religion and ethics, is today 
the chief reason why thoughtful and inquiring men fail to see that 
Nature and God are one—that the cosmical process itself can never 
be sczentifically understood, until it is understood to be at bottom a 
universal ethical process. 

All the world’s motion in religion is directly or indirectly 
tending to this result. The intellectual break-down of agnosticism in 
its foremost representatives, their bewildered and bewildering sur- 
render to supernaturalism, is preparing the way for an intelligent 
and resolute application of the scientific method to philosophy, to 
ethics, and to religion. Then will come the day when the crowning 
truth of God, as only the vaster and deeper and higher meaning of 
Nature itself, will be grounded on the universal, free, scientific 
reason of mankind, not as an ecclesiastical dogma at all, but as the 
one great result of science itself, the scientifically and philosophically 
verified theory of the universe as a whole. All other movements 
in modern religious life pale into insignificance before this universal 
and inevitable movement towards the recognition of the scientific 
method, as the sole test of truth and the sole measure of religious 
progress, and scientific theism as the sole logical outcome of that 
method. As the first organic self-affirmation of this universal move- 
ment, lodged in those two little words, ‘‘ scientific study,” the Free 
Religious Association still leads the van of the world’s progress in 
religion, and, so far as I can see, still leads it without a rival. One 
by one, doubtless, all the half-liberal organizations will take their 
places,by its side,—nay, pass beyond it, if they shall prove to be 
more united, more zealous, or more successful, in evolving out of 
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_the scientific method the future scientific philosophy of religion. But 
today they all lag far in the rear, because they have not yet grasped’ 
the fundamental truth that out of science and the scientific method 
alone shall yet be evolved the future free creed of the world, inde- 
pendent of all historical religions and all their historical leaders, 
and dependent on man’s universal scientific reason alone. Be- 
cause this great truth of the Scéentific Basis of Religion brought 
the Free Religious Association into being, and remains still 
the whole essence of its message to mankind, the Free Religious 
Association itself, however insignificant in numbers and how- 
ever inconspicuous in visible achievement, shines out in this 
World’s Parliament of Religions, as the ‘* promise and po- 
tency” of a better future for mankind,—shines out in the darkness 
that broods over the chaos of contending partisan creeds, as the first 
beacon of the faith that shall yet be universal, the first L7ght-house 
of Free Religion. 


The Convention then adjourned to meet at 2.30 Pp. M. in Hall 26 
of the Art Building. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


2.30 P. M., HALt 26. 


Convention met pursuant to adjournment. 

The Association was called to order by Mr. Potter, President. 

THE PRESIDENT: I[ have noticed that in the general Par- 
liament of Religions, in the sessions that are held from day to day 
in the great Columbus Hall, it has been found impossible to keep 
very closely to the line of subjects as indicated in the published pro- 
gramme, and we in the smaller auxiliary meetings find, I sup- 
pose, the same impracticability. But we all meet under one gener- 
al theme, and that theme is expressed perhaps best of all in 
this assemblage of all the faiths of the world in the Parliament 
of Religions. The possibilities opening from such a gathering 
as this in the future we can hardly comprise under any terms 
of definitions We do not know ourselves what is to come out 
of such a gathering as this Parliament of Religions has witnessed. 
Our theme this afternoon, according to the printed circulars, is 
‘¢ Unity in Religion.” It is another phase of the same great thought, 
and I am happy to be able to introduce to you as the first speaker, 
opening this theme to us this afternoon, Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
of Boston, who will now address you. 

MR. SAVAGE: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen :—It is 
my Office this afternoon to open the door to a discussion which is to 
follow. I cannot attempt to exhaust the theme, I do not wish to 
exhaust myself, nor my audience. I shall try, therefore, to be brief. 
I will not promise anything about it, because I have frequently ob- 
served that men who rise to speak and promise that they will take 
only afew minutes, are apt to take a great many before they are 
through. 

I have not been able—having been in England nearly all sum- 
mer,—to consult at all with the managers of this meeting, and when 
they assigned this topic, Unity in Religion, which they have this after- 
noon asked me to open a discussion upon, I did not have, nor have I 
now, any fair conception as to the precise lines of thought which 
they might expect me to follow. I shall, therefore, go my own way, 
so far as I goat all. 
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As we look over the face of the world, there seems to be hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands of religions. It would be difficult for 
me this afternoon even to catalogue, to enumerate them ; but turning 
sharply from that point, I wish to call your attention now for a few 
moments to what seems to me a very important phase of this great 
theme. In one sense, and in a very profound sense indeed, there is 
only one religion inall the world. There has been only one religion 
in the past; there can be but one religion in the future. 

Let me by a few illustrations attempt to make clear just what 
it is that I mean by this statement. I remember some years ago of 
reading the prayer of a Huron Indian. After placing some leaves of 
tobacco ona stump, which on account of something that had occurred, 
or though some association of ideas had come to be regarded by him 
as a place where the Great Spirit, or the particular Great Spirit 
which he worshipped was accustomed to manifest himself—after, I 
say, placing this offering on the stump, he made a prayer which 
contains the prayer of all the world: 

‘¢ Spirit that dwellest in this place, I thank thee for the benefits 
that I have received in the past; I pray thee to regard my offering ; 
give me success in the undertaking in which I am now to become en- 
gaged, and when I have succeeded, bring me back safe and well 
again to my village.” 

What was the Huron Indian attempting to do? He had a cer- 
tain crude and ignorant conception of some unseen power and spirit 
who held in his hands his destiny, was able to help him or to hurt 
him ; he had some crude and ignorant conception of himself, as to 
what kind of being he was. He had an idea of the actual relations 
existing between himself and this invisible power, and he believed 
that he was able by his offering and his prayer to turn this actual poor 
relation into a better relation; that is, in other words, the Huron 
Indian was attempting to come into better relations to his God. 
And there friends—TI shall give you one or two more illustrations, 
but you will find that there is an expression on the part of the [luron 
Indian of the attempt of the world. That is the one thing for which 
all religions have existed in the past, the one thing which gives them 
vitality today, the one thing which assures them all permanency in 
some form in all the ages to come. Man is ever seeking to get into 
better relations with this unseen power which was here before he 
was, in whose hand are his destinies day and night throughout his 
life, and that will be here the same when he has passed away. 
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' The one purpose then, that animates the religion of the world 
is this. Put it into another phrase, it is man’s search for the secret 
of life. Suppose we come up the ages a little way and take a spec- 
imen of the manifestation of the religious life, which is not so well 
known even asthis Huron Indian. Take your place outside of what 
came afterwards to be the city of Jerusalem in the Valley of 
Hinnom. Note the sacrifice, the offering made to the bloody, the 
cruel God of the people that dwelt there. Here is a metal image of 
deity, hollowed within, heated by fires, and across its outstretched 
arms is laid the body of a little child ; they beat upon their musical in- 
struments and fill the air with shouts to drown the cries of the little 
one who is offered to the dreadful Moloch. What are the people try- 
ing todo? As in the case of the Indian, they have their conception 
of their God, the particular God who rules over their tribe, they 
have their idea of themselves, of the relation in which they stand to 
this God; they have an idea of what he wants them to do as the 
price of their getting into better relations with him, and so they are 
trying to do precisely what the Huron Indian is trying to do, — get 
into more helpful relations with their God. 

Go down the ages, or up the ages rather, as I like to say, for I 
believe that from the beginning of the world we have not been going 
down the ages, but have been coming up the ages. Come up to the 
time when the Temple of Solomon in all its glory stood on Mount 
Moriah; the tribes have come up from all over the land and are 
gathered in the sacred place. The sacrifice has been made, the high 
priest has entered the Holy of Holies and sprinkled the holy place 
with blood, and now he comes out and pronounces absolution for 
their sins and his benediction on the great mass of the people 
gathered there to receive them. What are the Hebrews trying to do 
in the time of Solomon? They have their conception, too, of God; 
their God, different from the God Moloch, different from the God of 
the Huron Indians, but the best which they have been capable of 
framing up to that time. They have their idea of themselves, of the 
actual relation existing between them and God, and they are trying 
to get into better and more helpful relations to that God. 

The same is true when Jesus comes. He is trying to teach his 
people to=get into better relations with God. He has a higher, 
grander conception still, for hisGod is not the God of the Temple in 
the age of Solomon. 

And then in later ages, when the papacy has come to its might- 
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iest power over the civilization of the world. Visit one of the 
grandest, most pompous ceremonials in St. Peter’s—I will not 
attempt to describe it. But what are the people there trying to do? 
Precisely the same as Jesus was trying to do, the same as the people 
in the time of Solomon, as the worshippers of Moloch, as the Huron’ 
Indian. 

What was Luther trying to do? He again had his conception 
of God, his conception of human nature, of the relation between 
man and God, and the one great purpose of his life was to help the 
world get into better — into what he regarded as right relations to 
God. 
| Come up the ages still further, until the Unitarian church is in’ 
existence, until every other religion is born. Visit, if you will, a 
meeting house of the Friends and engage in their quiet, silent wor-' 
ship, waiting tor the moving of the spirit. What are they trying to 
do? What are we after, here this afternoon? The one great thing” 
that we desire is to find out how to get into right relations with God, 
with the universe, for that means getting into right relations with 
each other. It means the realization of the dream of the world, of 
the kingdom of God here on earth, which is at the same time the 
kingdom of man. 

Let me hint still further for a moment. In the case of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, with his great scientific philosophy of evolu- 
tion ; take Mr. Huxley ; take the leading scientific men of the world ;. 
what are they trying to do? They tell you that they are trying to 
teach men to become adjusted to their environments. That is only a 
scientific way of saying what Paul talked about nearly two thousand 
years ago, when he preached reconciliation with God. I do not 
mean that Paul’s conception of the universe had many points of re- 
sémblance with that of Herbert Spencer or Mr. Huxley; I meam 
simply to call your attention to the profound and significant fact that 
the one purpose, te one animating spirit was the same. You will 
see, without my entering into a definition of religion then, to any 
great extent, that this is a universal, a human thing, and it is out of 
this sort of review that I, get my conviction that religion is to live as 
Jong as the universe and man. 

Religions may die; gods, thousands of them, may die, but 
religion and God are yesterday, today and forever. If a man thinks. 
himself an atheist, I have no quarrel with him, even then. ITama 
theist myself, from the crown of my head to the sole of my foot; I 
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have become such as the result of study and conviction. If another 
man, with the same honest study and conviction, fails to arrive at the 
same conclusion, I have no right to fling epithets at him. I have no 
quarrel with the honest man who is living for humanity, whatever his 
ideas may be about that which he cannot see or handle. I have the 
profoundest respect for the spirit that animated Theodore Parker on 
the occasion — (Applause) applaud Theodore Parker in general if 
you will and I will applaud with the best of you—I was however in- 
tending to point you to one little incident which illustrates the partic- 
ular thing which I now have in mind. Just as the enemies of Jesus 
used to follow him about sometimes to pick a flaw in something that 
he did and said, so there were persons who followed Theodore 
Parker in the same kind of spirit. On one occasion he was attend- 
ing the funeral of a man well known as an atheist, and some of those 
who wished to find fault with Parker attended the funeral to see if 
they could discern anything in his action or his speech that would 
give them occasion for cavil. In his prayer, however, he said ‘‘O, 
God, though this man did not know you by name, he did obey thy 
laws.” There is the principal thing, if a man be dead in earnest, 
trying to find the truth, trying to obey the laws of righteousness and 
human help as far as he can see, I may wish that he might see things 
just as I do, but I will clasp his hand and work with him with all my 
heart. (Applause). This is the point I wish to speak of, the line 
of thought I had in mind; he cannot escape this great relation 
between himself and the infinite, measureless power manifested in 
and through the universe, which is the essence of religion ; for atheism 
itself is nothing more than the obverse side of the current coin of re- 
ligion. When a man thinks he does not believe in God, it is 
generally some other man’s God that he does not believe in. It may 
not be the real God at all. 

I wish then simply now to call your attention to, and emphasize 
this thought that I have been leading up to by these crude illustrations, 
that the religious purpose, the religious aim of the world, from the 
very lowest barbarism today, has been the same and it must be the 
same to the last moment of time. For religion, if you will stop and 
analyze it a moment, just consists of these few things. In the first 
place, it is nfan’s thought, man’s thought about the relation in which 
he stands to this power that is outside of him, manifested in and 
through the Universe ; but every great thought and every great theory, 
must of course be accompanied by feeling, and so you have the emo- 
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tional side of religion; and the feeling will be lofty or noble, or petty 
and degraded, according to the intellectual conception with which it 
is associated ; and then when you have the thought and the feeling, if 
these are permanent elements of human life, they will always 
incarnate themselves. So the thought and the feeling of the world 
in regard to religious matters has always expressed itself in material 
ways. It has manifested itself in the temples, in the altars, in sacri- 
fices, in rituals, in priesthoods, in hymns, in prayer, in services of 
every kind. 

You know then, that the one thing in religion is this thought 
that man has concerning himself, his idea of the actual relation existing 
between himself and God, and his attempt to get into better relations. 
Now so far there is no need of our discussing the authority of religion, 
for all religions are at one up to this point; all religions are alike in 
having their conception of God, their conception of man, their con- 
ception of the relation existing between God and man, and their 
endeavor to better that relation, to get him into nobler, sweeter, truer, 
more helpful relations with this unseen power. This is what we are 
trying to do; this is what the scientific men are trying to do, this is 
what the humanitarians are trying to do; it is what social reformers 
are trying to do. If you are a theist, and your God is not away off 
somewhere in the depths of space, but is the living life and body of 
this present world in which we live, then your attempt to adjust the 
relations between man and man and between man and the universe 
are only parts of your endeavor to get into right relations with God. 
So far then, all religions are one. Now where do they differ, for I 
said that-in one sense there is only one religion in the world, never 
has been but one, never can be but one. In another sense there are 
a million. 

Now where does this diversity come in? I wish to point this 
out for a moment, then discuss with you for a little while the possi- 
bility of unity, to what extent and in what direction that may be 
hoped for. Now I do not know any better way,—if you will pardon 
the apparent personality of it, -I do not know a better way than draw- 
ing a sharp contrast, taking myself as one illustration and taking an 
intense and consistent orthodox, such as I hope I was once myself, 
as the other illustration. The orthodox believes that man is a fallen 
being, that therefore, as the result of the fall, he is under the curse 
and wrath of God; in other words, the actual relation that exists 
between man and God is that of king and rebel subject. The one 
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thing, therefore, from this point of view that man needs, is to be 
pardoned, to be forgiven, to be reconciled to God, and so saved. 
You will remember,— this is the city of Mr. Moody, for whom I have 
the greatest respect; but he made the remark which I wish to quote, 
in Boston in a series of meetings which he held’a few years ago, and 
in making that remark, he was perfectly consistent. He said: 
** Morality don’t touch the question of salvation: ” and from the point 
of view of the consistent orthodox, no man ever said a truer word. 
Take an illustration. Suppose one of the subjects of the Czar of 
Russia commits high treason ; he has forfeited his head ; he deserves, 
from the point of view of the empire, to die, and that is the only thing 
that he has a claim on. -Now in discussing the question of the re- 
lation of that man to the government, does the Czar ask if he pays his 
debts ; if he is a good husband ; if he is kind to his children; if he is 
moral, as we say? Of course, you will say that morality don’t touch 
the question, he is guilty of treason, deserves death and death only. 
This is the relation in which the world stands to God, to the consis- 
tent and clearheaded member of the old faith. Now then, the pur- 
pose of religion to the orthodox man is to save men’s souls, that and 
that alone, and save them in a definite way, get them to repent and 
accept forgiveness through the attonement wrought out by the death 
of Jesus, the Christ, on the cross. 

Take my present point of view now for example, if you will, just 
as an illustration. I speak of that because I know more about it than 
I do of any other man’s. I believe that man has never fallen. 
(Applause). It is not the fall of man, itis the ascent of man with 
which we begin,—I mean history. I do not believe that man needs 
to be saved in the theological sense, because he has never been lost. 
I do not believe that God is angry or ever has been angry with a 
single human soul. I do not believe that there is any gulf of separa- 
tion between God and his world that needs to be bridged by the atone- 
ment of Jesus or the atonement of any other man. God has always 
been closer to his human children than my pulse beat is to my life; 
closer to me than my breath, or the most sacred feeling of my heart, 
because he is the power in whom I live and move and have my being. 

How can there then be any unity between the consistent 
old-fashioned orthodox and the church made up of men who believe 
asI do? ‘There is unity so far as I pointed it out a few moments 
ago, the unity to be found in the fact that both of us are trying to get 
into right relations with God ; but we differ radically as to what kind 
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of a being God is, as to what kind of a being man is, as to the ac- 
tual relations existing between us, and as to how to better those re- 
lations,—in the whole theoretical, practical work of religion we are 
as far apart as the poles. I speak of this to show the difficulty that 
stands in the way of practical unity. 

Now I wish to illustrate, in what little time I shall allow myself 
further, two or three methods of unity that are possible, and raise the 
question as to how far this matter of unity can be carried. If Imight 
in the first place be allowed to offer some advice to the Evangelical 
Alliance —I question, however, whether they would give me any 
serious attention were I to undertake it—I should say, I rejoice in the 
unity represented by the Evangelical Alliance, I rejoice in wiping out 
non-essential differences, and I believe the Evangelical Alliance could 
do no grander work in this world than to cast its total influence in 
favor of abolishing about one-half or two-thirds of the orthodox 
churches that exist in the country to day. What do I mean by that? 
I have in mind a picture such as you are familiar with, a picture that 
is multiplied over and over again in all the small places in this 
country, where in a town of 1000 or 1500 or 2000 there are six or ten 
or fifteen or twenty different churches, all of them claiming to be or- 
thodox, and each of them hating the other a little worse than they 
hate the Unitarians or Free Religionists. There is a grand field for 
unity in the religious world.right there. Wipe out the non-essentials 
and let those who stand for substantially the same ideas clasp hands 
and work together, for God knows there is work enough that needs 
to be done in this world, without people’s wasting their enthusiasm, 
their prayers, their efforts, their money, in duplicating their labors 
over the same little space and doing it in such a way that the work is 
substantially not done at all. There is another kind of union that 
is possible; a unity that is possible between those that differ very 
widely indeed. Thi. kind of unity is coming and I rejoice in its 
progress everywhere. The unity that grows out of self-respect, 
and the same kind of respect for other people, no matter how widely 
they ditter from you. If there is any man on the face of this earth that 
I thoroughly respect, it is a man who is in dead earnest and is trying 
to do something for the world, although he may hold that every single 
point of my belief is utterly wrong. Give me the men that are in 
earnest. I thinkit was our friend, Mr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, who said 
that if he could not have been Servetus who was burned, next to him 
the would have chosen to be Calvin who burnt him, —that is, he 
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wanted to be in dead earnest about something, on one side or the 
other. 

The kind of unity of which I am excessively tired is the unity of 
people who tumble together and lie alongside each other because 
they have not conviction or care enough to get up a controversy 
about anything. That is a unity which means a lack of conviction. 
The one thing that this world needs today more than anything else is 
dead earnest convictions ; and if a man is going directly in the oppo- 
site way from that in which I am traveling, I know that if he is 
earnest enough and keeps it up long enough, I know we shall meet 
face to face, because we shall pass right around the world. It is the 
man that is not moving at all that will get nowhere. I do not care 
much about this kind of union that springs out of a lack of convic- 
tion. I hear it sometimes said that a man who belongs in the old 
church—when I say the word orthodox, do not understand that I 
speak of it slightingly, because it is the only word in the dictionary 
that expresses what I mean—when I hear of an orthodox man 
exchanging pulpits with a Unitarian, going to help install him when 
he is settling, I have not much respect for that man. I have a thou- 
sand times moré respect for a man who will look me in the face and 
say : ** Mr. Savage, you may be in dead earnest, you may be as good 
aman as Iam morally, I have the utmost respect for your intellect- 
ual achievements, but I cannot walk your way in religion, because I 
do not believe as you do,” I have a thousand times more respect for 
him than I have for a man on a platform which I have utterly repudi- 
ated and am repudiating every day of my life, and at the same time 
telling me under his breath that it does not make any difference. It 
does make every difference in the world. It involves integrity ; it 
involves telling the truth before God and man. I do not want that 
kind of unity. There is coming a great deal of it in this modern 
world, and I am not quite sure, as much as I dislike it, but that it is 
natural, perhaps necessary. People slide and drift a good ways before 
they wake up to the fact that they are sliding or drifting, before 
they discover what it means, but after they do discover it, then 
perhaps they may be ready to rise and proclaim it, take the necessary 
steps towafds coming to some logical conclusion. 

Our president in his brief —too brief introductory remarks, 
referred to the great Parliament of Religions, a session of which is 
going on while I am speaking here this afternoon. I have wondered 
many a time if the originators, the promoters of it fairly appreciate 
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tts logical significance. The President of it is an orthodox clergy- 
man, the orthodox churches of this country have entered into it 
heartily, and yet I wonder if they appreciate what is coming over 
the world when a Christian consents to sit down in a Parliament of 
the world’s religions. A parliament is a body where each one of 
the members is the peer of any other member, where there is 
to be free and fair and full discussion and where reason is to 
decide the outcome. The moment Christianity enters into a parlia- 
ment of religions, that moment it concedes in the face of all the 
world, that it is not, as I was taught in my childhood, the one only 
true and revealed religion, while all the rest are false; it concedes 
the point that it is only one in a family of religions, all of them equally 
children of God and of the human brain and heart. Iam frank to 
say that that is my belief. I believe that Christianity is the best re- 
ligion in the world, just as I might believe a certain tree in California 
is the tallest tree in the world; that does not, however, take it out of 
the category of natural products of the country. So I believe that 
all the religions of the world are natural and yet somehow divine 
manifestations of the upreaching and outreaching religious nature of 
man. 

Now friends, just one hint as to the only way in my judgment by 
which real unity is to be attained. There can be no unity among the 
philosophies of the world, as you will very easily see. A system of 
philosophy is a theory, not constructed out of and on the basis of 
facts which .cannot be changed; it is a mental conception, very 
Jargely spun out of the brain of its inventor. Only one system of phil- 
osophy can be true, the others must be only partially true or wholly 
false. But there is only one science on the face of the earth, only 
one scientific method. The world in its investigation for truth has 
reached the point of accepting this one method which is called the 
scientific method, as the only one for the discovery of truth and the 
detection of that which is untrue. 

Now you-say Mr. Huxley may differ in his opinion from Mr. 
‘Herbert Spencer, but there is no creed in the light of which one of 
‘them thinks the soul of the other is in danger; one does not think 
that God is.angry with the other because of difference of opinion ; 
they are at one in regard to the. method for the searching of truth, 
and they apply that method equally, and if you ask for the creed of 
sscience, they will point you to so much of ascertained and verified 
truth as the world has so far discovered. Science then, has only one 
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end, the discovery of truth, only one method for the verification 
of truth. Now I believe that along that line, and along that line 
only, is to come any real unity among the religions of the world. 

If there are two religions, both ot which believe that they have 
infallible revelations that it is wicked to doubt and wicked to depart 
from, of course there can be no compromise. When the religious 
thinkers of the world admit that there is only one method for the 
discovery of truth, whether it be in the heavens or in the earth, 
whether it be concerning God or concerning man, whether it be con- 
cerning the soul or the body, whether it be concerning t! is world or 
any other world, when they concede that there is only one method 
for the discovery of truth, and that the scientific method, then they 
will be animated by one common purpose, and will be ready to apply 
one common method for the discovery of religious truth, precisely as 
they apply it for the discovery of truth in other departments of thought. 
And then when you ask a man what his creed is, he perhaps will be 
perfectly free to tell you that he thinks this thing is so and that thing 
is so, but he will never tell you that he knows anything that cannot 
be demonstrated by the scientific method. Then you may have 
unity of creed, you will have a unity of purpose. I do not believe 
that they can possibly come along any other road. (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: I have now the pleasure, friends, to 
introduce to you a gentleman whom we may say the Orient has sent 
us, yet he is one of Chicago’s citizens now. He came, however, 
from the East, from Armenia, but found such a welcome in this 
country that he has not yet returned todo missionary work there ; he 
is doing it here in Chicago. 1 refer to the lecturer of the Ethical 
Culture Society in this City, Mr. Mangasar Mangasarian. 


MR MANGASARIAN: Ladies and gentlemen :— Mr. Savage 
commenced his remarks with the promise that he would neither ex- 
haust the audience nor himself; he has kept that promise, but he has 
exhaustedthe subject, and it will be very difficult for me to say any- 
thing that he has not already said or suggested. To me this subject 
has a sacredness; it is so high, it is so pure, that at once it lifts me 
and my audience into a new sphere, and I find that I am not, and I 
say this in all candor, worthy to speak of so sacred a theme. Only 
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the great in character should speak great words. Only the pure in 
heart should utter words of the highest wisdom, and yet I bring to 
you just what I have, in my own stammering way. 

When I was first invited to speak, the subject given to me was 
not ‘¢ Unity in Religion,” but ‘‘ Religious Unity,” and I find that in 
my own mind there is a difference between the two things. The 
unity which we are after must be a religious one, not unity in religion, 
but a religious union. Mr. Savage has demonstrated that our own 
scholars and philosophers and scientists are constantly showing to 
us that all religion is one, that we are all drinking from the same 
fountain, nay, using the same cnp. That does not, however, bring 
about the religious union. It proves that we are all of the same 
mother, that we have the same aspirations, and yet that fact is not 
enough to bring us into religious unity. Unity in our religion may 
be brought by political considerations, social considerations, scientific 
considerations, and I repeat once more, that is not what we are after. 
That is not what we consider our shining goal. You have not made 
me your brother when you have demonstrated to me by arguments 
from books, from texts, from knowledge of faiths, from the history 
of creeds, that we are walking in the same track. The Catholic and 
the Jew, according to the discourse to which we have already 
listened, are trying to enter into right relations with their deity, and 
yet they are not brothers. That one illustration is sufficient to show 
that when you are individually convinced that after all religion is one, 
we have not become brothers. 

What then, is this religious unity? When is our unity relig- 
ious? Net when we believe alike, not when we have the 
same philosophy, not when we have been convinced by logic 
that religion is one; but unity is religious, my friends, when 
we yearn for it, when we set it up as our goal, when we ask for it, 
when we seek it. _ In other words, we do not begin at the bottom of 
the ladder ; it is not there that we find religious unity, but when we 
have ascended, when we have risen to the top of the ladder, there it 
is that we become religiously one. Man was not born civilized ; 
civilization is an achievement; likewise religious unity is a culti- 
vation, a growth, anachievement, and nota natural product. Philoso- 
phy does not give it to us; it is that conscious, determined purpose 
of man to find it; there is no religious unity, we must create it; 
there is unity in religion, we have not created it, we have found it» 
but religious unity is the work of our heart and of our head. That 
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belongs to us, we give birth to it, we create it, and therefore it is a 
great quality of the spirit, for all the highest qualities of the spirit are 
creations of man. 

In the second place, a unity to be religious, it must be warm, it 
must be intense. Warmth is a condition of life, the dead are cold. 
It is not enough that we should come here once 4n four hundred years 
and speak of unity in religion. The heart of man should not be like 
a grave, out of which, now and then, on special occasions this spirit 
of unity is resurrected, but a living temple wherein the hymn of fra- 
ternity is perpetually sung. So we find that religious unity to be the 
thing for which we are striving must in the second place be full of 
warmth, intensity, reality. 

In the third place, it must be an honest unity in order to be re- 
ligious. You must not make the door into your fellowship so nar- 
row that a man has to drag and squeeze himself into it. You must 
not make it so low that one has to bend his neck and stoop low to 
enter into it. He must come into fellowship just as he is, not be- 
cause he is convinced that atter all the fundamentals are the same, 
not because he wears your badge, but simply because he represents a 
phase of thought which you do not, and which is the complement to 
your own. Simply because he brings to you new horizons, accents 
of his own, points of vision of his own, and therefore completes the 
circle of humanity. Therefore this religious unity should not only 
bring about a unanimity of belief, but a fraternity of purpose, and 
let me tell you that the one moral force which is bringing about this 
religious unity to-day, is ethics, and why? Mr. Savage tried to 
show that there can be no unanimity so long as one man believes 
that his religion is the only true religion. I say there can. I may 
believe that my God is the only true God, but there is a sphere in 
which I can work hand to hand, even with the blind atheist. There 
is a platform upon which Catholicism, Lutheranism, Judaism dis- 
appear in the larger light of ethics. When we join hands to lift the 
fallen; when we join hands to wipe the tear of sorrow; when we 
join hands to lift up those who are under the heels of oppression, are 
we not one, and is not our unity religious? Is not the work which 
we are doing religious? have we not become one? 

Theres then, this platform of ethics, of humanity, older than 
all our interpretations of unions, faiths, religions, upon which we 
forget all other differences and are lost in that eternal unity which I 
have called religious. 
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And once more, we notice that this moral force of the day is 
really bearing fruit. We find all over the country a march, a steady 
march toward ethics. Not a desertion of one’s religious philoso- 
phy, not a giving up of theses, but the theme itself. All religious 
thought itself is arriving at the conclusion that the full flower of re- 
ligion is ethics; that everything else is husk; that everything else is 
leaves and the buds and the blossoms, but the fruit is ethics. That 
religion which does not bring about good deeds, as Jesus said, is 
a religion without salt, and it cannot give taste, true doctrine or 
true philosophy. 

And furthermore, we find that people we address every day are 
losing their interest in dogmatic discussions ; that their interest is in- 
creasing in prophecies and plans for the regeneration of man, how 
to make the present, the here and now, a heaven to us, is the aim of 
the modern thought, and that certainly is a glorious, a religious aim. 
And I trust when we return from these meetings, we shall be so: 
sweetened, made so much broader, so much deeper, that our old 
friends who have not been with us here will fail to recognize us. 

It is said that the poet Goethe, when he returned from Rome,. 
that eternal city, was so transformed, so much riper, so much 
vaster, that his friends did not recognize him, and I do sincerely hope 
that that may happen in the case of every sectarian who thus far has 
had his own shibboleth, that he may became lost in this vastness, 
that he may find himself in the embrace of the eternal waves, and 
become a new man. 

Religion is like the sea,—the noise and the clamor is where the 
water is shallow; there you find the waves breaking into pieces, into: 
fragments and flowing everywhere ; the farther you sail out upon the 
ocean, the deeper you will find it; so is free religious evolution. The 
more we are religious in spirit, the deeper is our reverence for every 
phase of thought. 

There is, my ‘fiends, an analogy between the history of faith and: 
that of science. Faith or religion, like science, begins with small 
affirmations, and goes forward until it affirms a oneness which is- 
boundless and eternal ; and not only in science but in politics we find 
this tendency toward unity. Mark you, politics is loth to yield to 
the spirit of universalism, and yet even in the political world the 
star of unity has commenced to shine. For if our economists are not. 
entirely mistaken,—if we do away with custom-houses and standing” 
armies and have our laws, moral laws, identical, the world over, all: 
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the nations will have one single family. Thus there is this new 
conception of the solidarity of nations. Patriotism is less intense in 
America than in any other country, because it is less ex- 
ciusive in America. To-day, if an event transpires in Africa, 
it affects the market in New York, Chicago; an overthrow or a 
change in the Grand Vizier in Constantindple will affect the 
stock market of London and Paris. The Indian government drops 
silver, and the miner in the Rocky mountains finds his work dimin- 
ished in value, and the Senator in Washington will not prescribe for 
the market until he has consulted the pulse of Hindostan. 

All this shows that even in politics, even in the commercial 
world, there is a tendency towards oneness, and that it is religion 
alone that will give deeper meaning to this tendency of universality. 

I believe, my friends, that this beautiful spirit of unity is already 
with us. Here and there in spots, now and then in this woman or 
in that man, we see the kingdom of heaven come, and let it be our 
effort, let it be the part of our work, to extend that glorious kingdom, 
and then we shall not pray that fire may come down upon the heads 
of those who are not on our side, but that we may come in contact 
with them to give them our benediction and our peace. (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: The name of Theodore Parker has been 
pronounced at our session this afternoon, as it was this morning. It 
always seems to be natural that Theodore Parker should be remem- 
bered at any meeting of the Free Religious Association, though he 
died before it came into existence, he was yet one of its progenitors ; 
his work in Boston prepared the way for the Free Religious Associ- 
ation. We have with us on the platform this afternoon one of 
Theodore Parker's parishioners and friends, one who has been an 
officer and worker with the Free Religious Association from its be- 
ginning, and I[ know you will be glad to hear her voice. 


MRS. EDNA G. CHENEY: My friends, I am here to-day 
among yeu for the one best reason in the world, that I could not 
help it. I could not stay away, as one could not stay away when 
one’s dear child, or mother, or father was to be honored, and to show 
what the large results have been of small beginnings. For, as Mr. 
Potter has truly said, I remember the very beginnings of this Associ- 
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ation, and any one who has been connected with it throughout and 
followed its course, cannot help feeling that the glorious reality of 
the Congress of Religions is the legitimate end that we worked for 
from the beginning, and that we look to it as the accomplishment at 
perhaps this far distant time, but it has come now and is welcomed 
on this glorious occasion by a larger number of people and more 
fondly and earnestly than we could ever have believed. 

It does not seem to us a new thought now to welcome to our 
fellowship, to welcome to our respect and affection, a member of a 
religion not calling itself Christian. That is now no strange idea, 
yet when the Free Religious Association started, it was practically a 
new idea, and I shall never forget the joy and delight at one of the 
festivals of which Mr. Potter has spoken, when an eloquent and 
learned Jew came among us, and it seemed as if for the first time in his 
life he felt the joy and perfect freedom in meeting those of another re- 
ligion without feeling any difference between them, and to-day you 
are in this grand meeting, which has been going on this week, carry- 
ing out this idea. 

So too, this subject of unity in religion,—the thought of unity as 
far back as I can ever remember, has been the grand thought of the 
whole universe. How did the unity flow into variety and how did 
the variety flow into unity? And I would like to add one word to 
Mr. Savage’s definition of unity, and say that the most important 
thing for us is not alone to respect unity which we find underlying 
all religions, but to respect also the differences in all religions, to 
claim that each religion has its special value, that we are to find 
from each religion something that we have not got in ours. Even 
the most liberal thinkers have been asked to speak of all other relig- 
ions as the flowering out of human nature, but all leading up to 
Christianity. That is a view which we can not ask or expect those 
of other religions to accept, but it is best to take the position,—come 
to us and tell us what your religion is to you, what it has been to you, 
how has it brought you into better relations with Deity, how it has 
given to you a solution of the mysteries of the universe, how it has 
helped you and how it stands in relation to others, and how can it 
help us, and that day is coming, and we havethe Mahommedan now, 
a missionary among us, we have a Buddhist now a missionary among 
us, and they do not come in anger, they come in love, and we must 
receive them and recognize that they have somewhere a place, and 
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that if we have something for them in return, it will be welcome on 
both sides. 

Then I have often observed that there was a great need for us to 
recognize and respect the negations of other minds. We have often 
heard people say, I do not believe there ever was really an atheist, 
or ever was really a non-believer in immortality. What right have 
we to say so; what right have we to judge any other person’s want 
of faith in those doctrines? But let us go down to the root and see 
whether the negation does not spring from a real fact in human na- 
ture, as well as affirmation. It is that respect for others that we need 
as a basis of unity. We cannot unite on any superficial grounds; 
we cannot unite on mere sentiment if we do not have that intense, 
thorough, earnest respect for the minds of others who have honestly 
and truly come to their convictions as we have come to ours. 

But what I have especially felt in relation to this great conven- 
tion and to the work of our own body, which I think is more needed 
now than ever before, is the great political necessity of this mutual 
respect for the religions of others. If there is any meaning evident 
in our American life and civilization, it is that we are not to be a na- 
tion of one pedple only, but that here in this free land are gathered 
the representatives of other races, of other climes, of other thoughts, 
of other religions, and unless we can live together on a basis of mu- 
tual respect and mutual understanding, we can never live in peace 
and unity, and carry forward our great work. Now to every 
people its religion is a very dear and precious thing, and in thus 
recognizing and respecting the religions of other nations, without 
ever yielding the truth to any, but holding ever to reach after truth 
by the scientific method which Mr. Savage has spoken of, we could 
hold all in mutual respect; thus may we not come to live to- 
gether gathering in the good of all, producing a nobler civil- 
ization than the world has ever sought tor or realized. 

And I think if we look back over history we shall see that it is 
precisely the composite nations which have been the greatest na- 
tions, and not the nations who have clung to their own views, their 
own special religions. Look at Rome, how Rome gathered into her 
bosom the nations whom she conquered. Emerson says that we 
gather the strength of an enemy that we conquer. So we gather 
the strength of those whom we gather into our fold, if we meet them 
with respect and welcome them and say, do not come to us without 
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yourself, but bring yourselves with you. Bring your own thought, 
your own life. 


And here we have now with us Asia ; in our youth Asia was mere- 
ly a place in the geography to mostof us, and Africa was an unknown 
world, and even the western coast of our own country was scarcely 
known to us, except by some rare account of a whaler who went on 
a voyage to the Northwest coast, and now every one of them are 
familiar words to us. And, therefore, it seems to me an association 
which has been very small in numbers, but I don’t think very small 
in influence, and an Association which stands on that ground, not of 
tolerance, but of respect for all religions and for the human mind 
wherever it works and acts, is an association which is vastly needed 
in the country, which ought to lead, ought to work and ought to jus- 
tify itself more fully in the future than it has in the past. (Applause.) 


The doors were here opened for the admittance of fresh air, 
and in the meantime the audience sang “ Nearer my God to Thee.” 


THE PRESIDENT: The singing of that hymn, and the re- 
marks of Mrs. Cheney made at the close of her address with regard 
to the smallness of the numbers of the Free Religious Association, 
yet their influence not having been measured by their numbers, re- 
minds me that these hymns which are printed in the programme for 
the Parliament of Religions for use in the Parliament, which have 
been selected from hymns now in use, I find on looking at them, 
that ten out of the sixty-six were written by persons who have been 
closely identified with the Free Religious Association, either as mem- 
bers, officers, or frequent speakers on its platform—nearly one-sixth 
of the whole. Not written for the occasion, but hymns which have 
passed into the hymnology of the country, and have been selected 
because of their special adaptation to such a meeting as the Par- 
liament of Religions, and I have not counted in the ten hymns— 
Sarah Flower Adams’s ‘‘ Nearer my God to Thee,” nor one by 
Harriet Martineau; several other of the writers of hymns selected 
would undoubtedly have been counted in the Free Religious 
Association if they had not died too soon. I think, therefore, that 
there has gone an influence and a power from the personnel of 
the Free Religious Association into the world, into the religious 
world, not to be measured by the number of its associates. 
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We had hoped and expected, as was announced in the circular 
for this meeting, that Dr. Edward McGlynn of New York would 
be here to address you this afternoon. Dr. McGlynn has spoken on 
the platform of the Free Religious Association in Boston and received 
a maost cordial welcome, and made a most excellent address there 
two or three years ago. He accepted the invitation to speak here at 
this meeting; he has not appeared, nor has anything been heard 
since his acceptance of the invitation from him. He has been in 
Chicago in attendance at some of the Congresses, but does not ap- 
pear to have been here recently, and I suppose that when he ac- 
cepted the invitation he supposed that the meeting might come at 
the same time that the other meetings were to be held in which he 
was interested. We are sorry not to have him among us. But 
friends, though we have not Father McGlynn of New York, we have 
with us on the platform another Father, Father Collyer. He is not 
a member nor a priest of the Catholic church, as that term is com- 
monly understood, but he is a catholic in our sense of the word, and 
I am sure you will be glad to hear his words this afternoon here, 
and I introduce to you, Robert Collyer of New York, formerly of 
Chicago. 


ROBERT COLLYER: I am still of Chicago; I shall never 
give up Chicago. I was not born here, but I was born again here, 
and that is good enough to last. 

I did not expect to say one word, really and truly. Sometimes 
you know we are suspected of taking great pains to prepare our- 
selves and then we begin our speeches by saying, ‘* Well, I didn’t 
expect to speak.” For once in my life I have told the truth. I came 
to hear and I heard with profit. I want to shake hands with this 
brother that I never met before (Dr. Collyer here shook hands with 
Mr. Mangasarian.)—I am a sort of father, you know, I might as 
well act the part right out—with that sweet and noble note that he 
struck of the fellowship of the spirit in a tender sympathy toward 
those that are neither good nor true, that are blinded, if you will, 
and out of the way. Well, I said, now he has got it; he has told 
what I have been trying to tell a long while and I do not think I 
ever began to say it quite as well. He gave brother Savage fine ap- 
proval; well, let us help him a bit; we all love to be told of having 
done something well, I will say—Brother, you did well. It wasa 
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great, broad, sunny bit of gospel, and you won’t find many folks 
that would say, no matter where'they are, I don’t believe that. They 
do. 

I don’t know that I have ever been strictly a member of the 
Free Religious Association, but it was always enshrined in my 
heart; it was one of the real good things of our time, so free, so 
sweet, so true, but I have always belonged to one on my own 
hook. My old mother was a Baptist, — she was a dipper, 
in other words, she was immersed. She brought me up —she 
brought me up many atime before she got me brought up. My 
mother was as sincere a Baptist as I ever knew inthe world, and she 
was good. She used to say, ‘* My lad, it does not matter where we 
belong if we only love God and love each other and try to do what 
is right, we will be all right when we get through.” And when I 
got over into where I am now, she came one Sunday morning to hear 
me preach, and she said to me on the way home as we walked to- 
gether, ‘* My lad, I do not think I quite believe in what you believe, 
in what you preached this morning, I do not quite believe in that, 
but I believe in thee.” 


My brother, who lives way off in France, goes to an old Hugue- 
not meeting. Well, I never knew a better fellow than he is. I used 
to think the Lord inspired him, when he could make a thing by 
touching it, and he is sweet and noble right through. And my 
other brother got tangled up among the Adventists, and his fami- 
ly are all Methodists, and my two sisters are brought up and belong 
in the old mother Episcopal Church in England, but we are all one 
family, and we all belong to a Free Religious Association that lets 
us love each other all we want, and never asks any questions as to 
which is right and which is wrong. Well now, I like that, you 
know; we all reach out in all directions and feel our way into this 
larger and sweeter s¥mpathy. 


Whenever we had a Sunday to spare in New York before we 
wen to. he seaside, my daughter staying with me, we went down 
to the good Quaker meeting on Fifteenth Street, and what should 
they do but march me up into the elder’s seat and make an address 
which meant, You have got to get up and say something to us before 
we get through. Well, I spoke to them. I found I was at home, per- 
fectly at home. There was not a word that I said, I think, that did 
not meet with sympathy, and I knew that I sympathized with those 
folks that worshipped there. And when we got down to the seaside, 
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the first Sunday, I said, ‘I will hear an old Scotchman, they say 
preaches here,—a Baptist.” I like the Scotch, if I don’t believe in 
the faith they do, I believe in the Scotchman. When I got there the 
elder of the meeting was standing in the doorway, and hesaid to me, 
‘*Dr. Collyer, the Lord has sent you this morning. Our minister is 
sick, and we want you to preach for us.” ‘* Well,” I said, 
**] brought no sermon.”’ ‘* Well,” he said, ‘*you must come in and 
say a word to us.”’ So I conducted the services, and they wanted 
me tocome again. Then the Methodist preacher came to me, and he 
said, ‘‘ Won’t you come and speak to us?” and I preachedall around, 
and this is what delighted me, and I know it will delight you, that 
the heart of the people is coming up toward this freedom of belief in 
something better and broader and sweeter and nobler than they have 
ever accepted before, and, as dear old Lucretia Mott used to say to 
me, ‘* Now Robert Collyer, I do not believe you ministers and folks 
believe in the people as you ought to. You preach to them some- 
thing they have been believing for a good while.” 


Dear friends, let us all be Free Religionists after that sort, in 
our sympathy far and wide, especially with all this advance that we 
are discussing now in this city, toward this noble freedom for which 
our Free Religious Association has stood all these years, and then 
let us believe that while the creeds may remain, and while some of 
the dark dogmas may remain, while we may feel troubled about it, 
and wonder why people will persist in believing such things, we can 
make up our minds that on the whole, as a man said to me the other 
day, that they will not believe in them worth a cent. 


I will tell you what it is like. I was up among the great woods 
some time ago, and I was told that long ago there had come a fire 
which had burned into one of those great pine trees and that one 
could look in and see the blackness of that burning; that belonged 
to that old time, but so lusty, so vital, so full of sap and life was that 
tree, that it was actually overgrowing all the blackness, and you 
would have to cut in in order to find it all, the living fibre, the living 
substance.of the tree is going to overgrow and hide it away, and so 
while it may all the time be in there, what we shall find will be the 
living tree. So it will be with the things that give us troublesome 
times and make us wonder what is coming, how people are going to 
believe such things. They are overgrowing it all with thegreat good, 
human heart, and the end of it will be, as Dr. Barrows used to say, 
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that we shall believe in the humanity of God and the divinity of man, 
and that we will all be free and fraternal. (Applause.) 


The President next called on Dr. Miner, who spoke as follows: 


DR. A. A. MINER, of Boston: I believe, friends, in God, 
and in man and woman. Whatever may be the creeds of men, they 
cannot but yield to the eternal necessity of things. No matter how 
much we may fear that the foundations of religion will slip from be- 
neath our feet, man isa child of God, and man is eternal and so we 
shall not get out of the universe. I believe too, that we are growing 
into a quicker and deeper sense of our common brotherhood. It is 
going to mean something. Why, there is not much brotherhood as 
things go. Suppose you see two men carrying on the same sort of 
trade in a given city here, the patronage perhaps local in the city, 
but not quite enough for them both. The one keen, sharp-sighted, 
forecasting, sees which way the wind, not only blows but is going to 
blow ; the other dull, slow, never finds out which way the wind is 
on a given day until the next day. The bright man says to him: 
*¢ Now I will pass my business over to you, and every time that I 
can get a clue to what is going on, I will let you know about it, and 
it will make a good business for you, and I will go aside and strike 
out anew for myself. That would be a perfectly brotherly thing 
to do, but where do you ever see it done? 

We do not get down to practical brotherhood in our religion. 
We use the phrases very much; all denominations use them, but as 
Dr. Collyer has just said, there are some pretty dark convictions ; we 
expect, a good many ofus, to see our brothers—I do not like to use the 
word—fare pretty hard hereafter, however they fare here. How is 
the spirit of brotherhood in such a believing heart? Not much of it. 

There can be no religion that is not free religion. It may not 
all be cast in the same type as to creed, it may not always believe 
the same details, but all real religion and all real supporting faith in 
the soul of man must be an honest conviction operating freely and 
moving man freely to use his powers for the benefit of the world 
about him. And now I remember at this moment that I have just 
been around to look into the corner yonder where the church is rep- 
resente.', commonly supposed to hold that the man must regard the 
priest as authority, take his religion from him, and from the other 
superior ecclesiastics. If I simply believed that Dr. Collyer had the 
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truth, that is not faith in me. If I lean on him for truth, I am not 
believing—I may be believing in Dr. Collyer, but I am not believing 
the truth until I come to the truth. I am not saying that Dr. 
Collyer has not the truth, what I am saying is, that I have not 
the truth until I get beyond Dr. Collyer. Here is a mathematical 
teacher and he has a class before him. The pupils may all believe 
in that teacher, that is one thing, but to understand mathematics is 
another thing. The teacher may help them, and no teacher is doing 
any good whatever to a people unless he is helping them into love and 
beauty and understanding and truth. That is all free, must be free. 
Now I rejoice, friends, that the world is moving in that direction. 
I rejoice in this Parliamentof Religions, and I am not troubled by it. 
One reason why Dr. Collyer and I are not troubled about it is that 
the grand movement is all our way. We are not troubled by the 
manifestations of the great searching spirit of the Almighty moving 
through human nature itself, and that is the secret of this agreement. 
No matter what the creeds of men are, human nature is the same, and 
human nature has its spontaneities so that we have a world of blessed 
things in common, except our creeds, and that something that we hold 
in common, is sweeping over what is dark and doubtful and irrecon- 
cilable and will, bye and bye, be victorious and God will be all in all. 


MR. B. F. UNDERWOOD was unable to be present, but sent 
the following paper: 


RELIGIOUS UNITY IN THE LIGHT OF EVOLUTION. 


Betore evolution was understood and applied to religion, re- 
ligion was regarded by the great majority of people as a supernatural 
revelation, as a specially inspired system of truth. Its standard was 
found in an objective book revelation. Its teachings were supposed 
to be confined to that book. Its forms, its ceremonies, its ritualism 
were supposed to have a super-human origin and authority. The 
conception=oef religion as having any validity unaccompanied by 
miracles and underived from a special supernatural source was 
scarcely entertained, or, if it were, it was regarded as extremely 
heterodox. 

On the other hand, thousands who were in an attitude of opposi- 
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tion to supernaturalism, regarded religion as an invention, as a 
‘¢ cunningly devised fable,” as a fabrication of priestcraft and king- 
craft combined for the purpose of hoodwinking and enslaving the 
people. To such the idea of religion being natural and at the same 
time not implying the truth of the popular dogmas of theology, was 
unknown. Their opposition to religion was without qualification. 
Religion with them meant the dogmas they were accustomed to hear 
taught as religion and which theologians claimed were the only true 
religion. All this in the light of modern thought is inadequate. If 
there is one fact more indisputable than another in regard to the 
subject of religion, it is this, that religion in its essential nature is a 
part of man’s being, as much so as any other capacity or faculty of 
his soul. The general element of religion is found existing every- 
where. The special elements of religion vary in accordance with 
the intellectual and moral condition that co-exist with it. The 
whole history of mankind tends to show that religion has been sub- 
ject to the same evolutionary process to which everything else 
pertaining to man has been subject. In the lower races, religion is 
an element that is combined with the lower qualities of human 


nature. Among the enlightened nations, it is associated with the. 


conceptions of virtue and goodness. 

Primarily, religion is emotion and its manifestations are of an 
emotional character. Undoubtedly among the lowest men, fear is 
the most prominent trait, as shown in their religious service. 
Religion properly defined is a recognition of man’s relation to 
the Universal Power, in which he moves and lives and has his 
being, on which he is dependent, from which he is derived, 
to which he returns—the Universal Power immanent in all 
things. As man grows out of savagery, fear as a part of religious 
worship becomes more and more subordinate, until finally the 
higher sentiments, admiration, respect, affection, love—all these 
become a part of ‘the religion of the developed and enlightened 
mind. ‘Therefore, in opposing dogmas, such as that of propitiatory 
sacrifice and substitutionary righteousness, one need not oppose 
religion— the element which runs through all systems of worship — 
for such opposition is as foolish as it is useless. Religion can no 
more be extirpated from the mind than any other of the human 
sentiments or passions. 

What the religious reformer needs to do is to help eliminate 
from religious belief and religious service that which is unessential, 
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that which is irrational, that which has been outgrown and is 
no longer suited to the intellectual and moral wants of the people. 

Religions are very liable to become fixed, hardened into dog- 
mas and to persist long after the conditions which originated them 
have been outgrown. They thus become survivals, representing the 
dead past and not the living present. They are fossils, so to speak, 
showing what has been rather than what is, but when the reverence 
and devotion are abnormally developed and concentrated upon these 
forms representing the past, the human mind is hindered in its 
development, is stunted in its growth, and social and moral advance- 
ment is thereby retarded. Hence the necessity of continual criticism 
of formulated forms of faith in the shape of creeds and ceremonies, 
and hence, too, the importance of opposing them by representing 
more advanced and rational conceptions to serve as a substitute for 
them. The mind cannot be at once divested of an old faith 
without some adequate ideas, sentiments and emotions to replace it, 
without positive loss to the individual, and hence a period of 
criticism and of the decay of the old systems and institutions, is 
liable to be a period of more or less demoralization. Only when 
better systems are somewhat understood and old conceptions and 
feelings are readjusted to these later systems, does order emerge out 
of the chaos produced by the general disintegration. The spirit of 
this age is not a spirit of iconoclasm, but of intelligent criticism and 
at the same time of re-construction and re-adjustment. They, there- 
fore, who put themselves in an attitude of unqualified opposition to 
existing religious beliefs and institutions and to religion itself, who 
declare that religion is a ‘* lie” anda ‘* fraud,” are themselves like 
the dogmas which they oppose, survivals. They represent a period 
like the methods which they use. They are not Freethinkers or re- 
formers in the best sense of the word. They are under the influence 
of the past to such an extent that it is veritably an authority for them 
almost as much as the Bible is an authority for the orthodox 
Christian. One who is guided by the methods of eighteenth century 
critics of theology and cannot rise to the high ground of modern 
criticism, lacks mental flexibility and the progressive spirit. 

The Parliament of Religions is very significant in indicating 
the increased liberality and breadth among Christian people and in 
showing that a large degree of tolerance and kindliness in the con- 
sideration of religious matters is not confined to Christendom. 
There is no doubt that there has been great progress in matters of 
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religion, both in Europe and in this country during the last half 
century, especially during the Jast quarter of a century. A thousand 
agencies have combined to produce these results. Each religious 
organization mow in sympathy with advanced liberal thought 
makes large claims as to having brought about this state in the 
public mind, making a Parliament of Religions possible. The 
Unitarians give themselves great credit; the Universalists trace the 
results largely to their denominational efforts; the Free Religious 
Association need not be behind any of the religious bodies in 
ascribing much of the increase of liberality to its own efforts. In- 
deed all these organizations are entitled to much credit for what 
they have done: but they are only so many little rivulets that have 
helped to produce the great river. 

Agencies which are not included in any of the religious work 
have perhaps done more than all the religious agitation of the 
century. For instance, Charles Darwin produced a work which 
revolutionized not only the science of zoology, but though indirectly, 
very radically and extensively, the religious thought of the civilized 
world. Inso far as evolution has been accepted or partially ac- 
cepted by religious leaders, they have had to abandon or in some 
way greatly to modify the doctrine of the fall of man; but this 
doctrine is connected with salvation through Christ and the falsity 
of one implies the falsity of the other. This is true logically, but it 
is not by any means seen by the great mass of people who give their 
assent to evolution. Inconsistency is one of the characteristics of 
transitional periods. Men outgrow a portion of their old faith and 
accept new ideas which are inconsistent with portions of the old 
creed that still remain. They do not see the inconsistency and 
they do not want to see it, and time is required to outgrow all these 
assumptions of the past which conflict with the newly acquired 
truth. Probably the extension of the doctrine of evolution, due in 
a very large degree to the work of Darwin, Spencer and other 
advocates of this doctrine, has done more to produce modification of 
the creeds than any other agency that can be named, but with all 
the modification of religious beliefs, there still remain certain errors 
which are really anomalies in the religious condition of today. 

Many ot the speakers at the Parliament of Religions very prop- 
erly emphasize the fact that the different religions are fundamentally 
alike but superficially different, and every person, Catholic or 
Protestant, Mohammedan or Confucian, who has attempted to 
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explain this fact has referred directly or indirectly, definitely or in- 
definitely, to a primeval religion and a primeval revelation. There 
has been a tacit acknowledgment of a golden age, of a perfect 
humanity and of special communion with God, such as is not vouch- 
safed to men in the later and more corrupt ages. So far as I have 
noticed! there has been no criticism of this fundamental erroneous as- 
sumption; even the speakers of the Free Religious Association do 
not combat it and do not affirm the modern doctrine of the evolution 
of religion, that is in any distinct and reasoned manner, which di- 
rects attention to the subject, or makes any impression upon the 
audiences. 

If evolution be true and that it is, is now acknowledged by the 
thinkers of the world, then religion as well as government, lan- 
guage, etc., has gradually been developed from simpler into more 
complex conditions. If man ages ago was a savage and not a being 
with physical, intellectual and moral qualities perfect, then the relig- 
ion must have corresponded with the savage mind. The idea of 
a primeval condition of human perfection and of a special super- 
natural revelation is absolutely, unqualifiedly contradicted by the 
whole doctrine of evolution, and the idea can exist in enlightened 
minds that have given attention to evolution only as a survival. The 
fact that it has been repeated again and again without any contradic- 
tion during the Parliament of Religions, at least up to this moment, 
shows the need of education in the doctrine of evolution, especially 
in its bearing on religion, not only among the illiterate, but among 
the educated religious minds, which are dominated by theological 
methods instead of scientific habits of thought. If the doctrine of 
evolution has any validity whatever in any province of thought, it 
certainly must apply to religion. We know that it does so far as 
history speaks on the subject. Monotheism has grown out of poly- 
theism and all these complex systems of religion, such as Buddhism 
and Christianity, are known to have grown out of pre-existing faiths. 

Evolution, I have often said, is along the line of the existing 
order. Religious progress must not be looked for merely outside of 
the religious organizations, but inside of them, and there its effects 
will be thémost permanent. The Free Religious Association will 
do its work and disappear. It has no roots to give it any en- 
during power beyond a few years. Unitarianism and Universalism 
will last longer, but the acceptance of their leading ideas by the larger 
and older denominations will render their existence unnecessary 
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and they will disappear. All the forms of Protestanism will have 
become merely a part of history when the Catholic church will still 
exist and exert a powerful influence over the minds of men. These 
Protestant forms of Christianity are but mere offshoots, and owing 
to the peculiar circumstances under which they appeared and the 
soil in which they have grown, their existence has been prolonged 
through centuries and may exist a few centuries more; but they 
have no abiding strength. The Roman Catholic church, though it 
will endure many centuries, will also some day be a thing of the past, 
and Buddhism, Brahminism, Shintoism, Confucianism, old systems 
that run back into the hoary mists of antiquity, will also disappear ; 
but the universal elements of religion common to all these religions 
will remain when every ecclesiastical organization on the face of the 
earth shall have taken its place among the outgrown institutions of 
the past. Other organizations growing out of them may persist 
through the centuries that shall follow and serve a purpose in the 
history of men. We can confidently hope that they will be more 
universal, more liberal, more rational and more adapted to the re- 
quirements of the enlightened mind than are any of the organizations 
which now exist. 

With these facts and probabilities in mind, it will be seen that 
there is work for the Free Religious Association, for Unitarians, for 
Universalists, for Spiritualists, and all other earnest and advanced 
thinkers. Their work will not ultimate in a separate organization 
likely to have any permanency, but in the modification of public sen- 
timent and thereby in the advancement of all the existing organiza- 
tions in liberal thought, until the sectarian distinctions shall disappear 
and mankind can unite in common religious work on a common re- 
ligious basis, without the necessity of subscribing to any dogma, and 
in which character and not creed shall be a true test of worth and the 
condition of fellowship. 


THE PRESIDENT: Now, shall we have the closing address 
of this Convention session from our friend, Rev. Jenkin Liloyd 
Jones of Chicago? 


MR. JONES: It was understood at the outset that Chicago 
people should keep their mouths shut, and it soon became equally 
well understood that some of the Chicago people would have to use 
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their heels to see the thing through. Now, my heels have been ac- 
tive in the interests of this Parliament since it convened, as many of 
you know, and that has necessarily vacated the head. 

I am glad, though, of the privilege of standing here just a min- 
ute to pay my respects to the Free Religious Association, to welcome 
it to Chicago, and to say that I believe that ‘when it has come to 
Chicago it has come to its own. It has been a sorry reflection, un- 
true and really too often cast upon this Association, that it has been 
a Boston Association, and that it could not thrive out of sight of the 
dome of the Boston State House, whereas, the truth of it is, this 
Association was probably the spiritual seed that more than anything 
else gave rise to this great harvest field you call the Parliament 
of Religions. You do not belong to Boston, and you belie Boston. 
You would be untrue to your own opportunity and false to the destiny 
that awaits you, if you do not succeed in persuading yourselves of what 
we are fully persuaded of, that you belong to the world, and that the 
world hath need of you today, more than any other organization I 
know of in a religious way, under the sun. 

This Parliament has been dealing in the commonplaces of your 
platform, butt has shamed this platform because these common- 
places have been dealt in by men who have been trying to embody 
these ideas, and who will go forth from this place to try to incarnate 
the central thought of this Association. 

This Association has been very fearful that it might do some- 
thing that somebody in the far-off future might have to undo. This 
Association has been painfully conscious of the dangers and the mis- 
fortunes of denominationalism, and of activities generally. Now 
then, it is time that this Association was taught a lesson from the ship- 
builder. Does he say, ‘*‘ Come now, boys, let us quit, for just as sure 
as we build this ship and set it afloat, it will begin to get water- 
soaked, and just as soon as we set it going it will become barnacled, 
and just like these other ships of mine, it will be run into the dry 
dock and will have to be scraped off and become unseaworthy.” 
No, the shipmaster says,—‘‘ I will get the good service out of this 
boat before the barnacles begin to bother.” And so this Free Relig- 
ious Assgciation has a work to do, has a work to give, has a power 
to influence, which it ought to do, and let the next generation take 
care of the barnacles that may bother. People are so afraid that they 
may not be conserving all that there is in existing denominations ; 
so fearful that something may be done that will harm something that 
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alreaay exists, and that is as if the housewife should say: ‘* I cannot 
afford to spoil this egg by putting it under the hen; it is a good egg 
now and I want to keep it.” But the egg has got to be spoiled in 
order to get the chicken. 

I have just come from the counsels of a few in another room 
which deprived me of the privilege of hearing your words, Mr. 
Chairman and associates, because I was discussing this very prob- 
lem, and I say here as I said there,—I believe that the last Unitarian 
church as such, or under that label, is organized in the Mississippi 
Valley as a local work, as the natural outcome of the people who 
live in the town which make it. I do not say but what the A. U. 
A. representatives and agents may come and persuade some church- 
less people in some Mississippi town that they need a Unitarian 
church, and if they do so and so, they will pay some money, and we 
will have another Unitarian church, but this is true of the Unitarian, 
it is true of the Universalist, —the last Unitarian Church has, I believe, 
been built as such under that label, as a native out-growth of the 
energies of local citizens. Well, why? Because there is something in 
our Mississippi Valley towns that is larger and better and bigger 
than either of these names. Not bigger and larger and better than 
these names may represent in their idealized forms, if we go into the 
etymology, into the history of it, you can qualify that, but the truth 
of it is, these words are loaded down with theological propositions ; 
they are weighted down with mere superficialities.. There is a spirit 
in every town of the Mississippi Valley that is too much in sym- 
pathy with this Parliament of Religions. We want the Fiee Relig- 
ious spirit that recognizes the universality of the spirit that is larger 
and more enthusiastic than the universality of any theological doctrine 
whatsoever. And this Free Religious Association must help us to 
emphasize this fact, that the spirit of helpfulness, that the struggle 
for excellence, that the high demands for justice, are the forces 
around which and winder which the coming church will be organized, 
and the coming church will triumph, and without these there can 
be no place for a church other than those that are already existing. 
We want to face this fact, that Christianity has got to take care of 
itself, that the Almighty is able to take care of himself, that he is not 
going to leave us out if we do not pass a resolution of compliments 
to him whenever we come together. We must recognize the fact, 
that however he may be left out of human thought, he does not 
leave human thought out of his economy and out of his forces, and 
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the man who may wander away into the dreary wastes of doubt and 
negations, is precious to the All Father, and he has use for him, and 
has a place for him; there is a divine economy for men of his mind, 
and unless there is a church that will welcome such a one, and take 
him into its arms and elevate him, and use him and inspire him, then 
there is no church that is worthy the name 6f the church of God. 
(Applause. ) 

This Parliament of Religions is well on in its programme; one 
week from to night, under impressive circumstances, I hope, we 
will take leave of our parting guests, and they will all go to their dis- 
tant homes, and none of us will ever live to witness such a sight again ; 
it is not at all probable. But when they are gone, will we settle back 
into our apathy and indifference? Can we ever be quite so mean again 
as we were before they came? Will we be quite so deaf to the voices 
that have come to us during these inspired and inspiring days, so that 
we will go haggling and fussing about this Christian name, or this 
dogma or creed, or even this Saxon form that is to stand for the 
wordless reality? Are we going to be so nervous about the spelling 
of the name of the ineffable with three letters, for fear we may miss 
him and lose him? Oh, friends, this Parliament of Religions has 
brought with its inspirations, divine responsibilities, solemn duties, 
tremendous opportunities. What has it suggested ? 

This, in the first place, that our friends from the Orient have 
startled, surprised and charmed these mighty audiences. That our 
Occidental friends have had a full chance to speak their convictions, 
and stand and state their doctrines, and their Governments, and the 
Oriental friends, have carried the sympathy and the enthusiasm of 
the audiences. I think it is more than a matter of costuming or com- 
plexion. I think it is something like this. Those fellows who came 
from India, have traveled so far that they have had to leave most of 
their baggage behind; they could not carry all their luggage; their 
theological trappings and ecclesiastical harnesses and all that kind of 
thing, have fallen out by the way, we do not know about them, we do 
not hear about it, we do not see it, and it is, happily to us, as if 
it were not; and they stand before us as men in love with truth, as 
men illumined with the law of human sympathies, and men conse- 
crated to high duties, and we have loved them; we are grateful to 
them. 

The other class of people that have made the greatest impression 
upon this Parliament, are the representatives of the Catholic Church. 
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They, with characteristic sagacity, with that keen insight that 
is born out of foresight, saw their opportunity, and their best mena 
came to the front, and from the first, have been ready for their 
opportunity and their privileges. Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop 
Ireland, Bishop Keane, and the rest of them, have brought their best 
here, and the best they have been able to bring us has been loaded 
down with a terrible weight of theological truck; an awful train of 
ecclesiastical equipments and equipage, and while we have honored 
the men, —most of the time—the audiences have honored them- 
selves, by giving them generous and courteous hearing; but I 
venture to say they have not made a single convert to catholicism ; 
while Dinaraphala, the Buddhist from Ceylon, the Brahmin priest, 
Nagarkar, the young bright soul who brings the enlighten- 
ment of the Brahma-Somaj, to say nothing of the splendid eloquence 
and tremendous power of Mozoomdar, those men will go 
away and leave behind them an immense body of followers as long 
as they live. They leave in America a magnificent constituency» 
who have been converted, to what? Converted to the spirit they have 
brought ; converted to the hospitality they have manifested ; converted 
to the universality they represent. | And now we are left behind to 
utilize the forces they have set agoing; to apply the principles they 
have stated. 

Oh, my friends, when I stand on the platform of the Free Relig- 
ious Association, I stand with my first love, I stand with my own. 
For twenty-three years now it has been both my inspiration and my 
despair, it has been the most satisfying and the most disappointing. 
Once a year I get tremendously worked up by it, and I see how it is 
going and what there is for it to do, and then I have to go it 
alone again all the twelve months; and I know that you have been 
actuated by the best philosophy and the rarest of theories in this mat- 
ter, that you are not going to spoil with any more interference, you 
are going to give the gospel a chance to do its work in its own way 
for fear you might hurt it, and you would not be too religious for 
fear that you might not be free, and you are not going to be too free, 
for fear that you might not be religious, and so you have not been led 
yet to try to od7ectzvate yourselves — if that is a good word —I mean 
put yourselves into life and institutions. I have waited twenty-three 
years upon the Free Religious Association, and still I believe in it. 
Still I believe that you in your traditions, Mr. President, you in your 
historical representatives, you in your present attitude, are better able 
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to possess the land to-day, than any other organization I know of. If 
you only had some other one, or two, or three, or four, or five things, 
and I do not know what those things are: there is something the 
matter with you, Mr. President. You have got either too much or 
too little of Boston. You have either drank,too deep or not deep 
enough of the divineness of Emerson’s inspiration. 

Let me speak now, not for myself, not for that ragged line of 
pickets that are called Unitarians, holding the post against opposition 
out here; I speak to the Free Religious Association to-day, in the 
name of ten thousand isolated farmers in the Mississippi Valley, who 
have a heart and a hand prepared for your gospel, to which you do 
not reach out helping hands. 


MR. ABBOT: Do you want to know why? 
MR. JONES: Yes, I want to know why. 


MR. ABBOT: Because you Western Unitarians are still fool- 
ing with that zs, (Unitarianism) instead of coming out frankly for 
Free Religion. 


MR. JONES: Perhaps the matter is with us, but [ am speak- 
ing from the inside of the Free Religious Association, I am one of 
them, and there is no ism, or label, or tradition, that has stood between 
God helping me in the past or the present, and those whom I might 
help. So far as I have been able to shape my thought, my work, it 
has been open on all sides and open at the top. But I want again to 
continue the line of my thoughts. I would impress you with the fact 
that there is here in the Mississippi Valley one thousand towns of 
two thousand inhabitants and upwards, which contain a constituency 
representing the intelligence of those towns, the charity of those 
towns, the professional skill of those towns, that are practically un- 
churched, and will remain unchurched until some organization in 
the breadth of spirit and power of this Free Religious Association, 
will come and establish them. However needed the fields of use- 
fulness, however the needed companionship of heart, life, thought, 
we pooraniserable Unitarian Churches, if we are in the way, some 
are ready to step out of the way. We are waiting for the co-opera- 
tion, nay — we must not wait,—we are trying to do all we can, and 
what we want is a Free Religious Association with its head-quarters 
in the saddle. What we want is a Free Religious Association on 
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the march and in camp; what we want is a Free Religious Associa- 
tion who will establish for us a better divinity school here in Chicago 
than there is yet on the face of the earth, where young men and 
young women will come for instruction in the principles of ethics 
and in history, not only that they may preach in pulpits, but 
that they may preach in editorial sanctums and preach in 
the public schoolhouses, preach in the offices, preach where they may 
and where they can, and all the time. | We need many things; we 
need everything ; but all these things will come, if we can only be- 
lieve in the gospel we profess, and that is, that human nature as it is, 
ragged and unwashed, is sacred and divine, and can be trusted; and 
that the law of helpfulness, the principles of ethics, the demands of 
justice, are a sufficient body of divinity to give a God to worship, a 
Christ to follow, and an eternal life to hope for; and if there be any- 
where here or elsewhere those who may be unable to pronounce 
these last great and inspiring words, if they can pronounce the first 
series of words, in the fulness of time and in the largeness of their 
growth, the last words will not be very far away. 


Oh, this Parliament of Religions! The newspapers will soon be 
through with it, the dogmatists will be busy with it for the next six 
months in ridiculing, analyzing and minimizing, and still, in the per- 
manent history of the souls of men, in the judgment of the philoso- 
pher of history, it will stand forever as a radiant milestone marking 
the onward march of the race, compared with which there is nothing 
in the past to equal, and unless we are vigilant we may wait long in 
the future before we find another milestone of equal beauty, brilliancy 
and permanency, marking the march of the world. And inthis par- 
liament of religions, the spectacular part of which is always in Co- 
lumbus Hall, let no one discount the significance of these attendant 
gatherings, which, with characteristic Chicago irreverence are known 
as ‘‘side shows.” Let no one discount the significance of these, and 


of all these attendant activities. 


Mr. Chairman, I believe that the meeting of the Free Religious 
Association here in Chicago, is perhaps the most prophetic and most 
significant, and if we can only move you out of Boston, and if you 
can only lift us up to a Boston height, and if we can only destroy the 
miserable geographical lines that hamper us, perhaps more than 
theological lines, something splendid will come out of it. 


At this point, a good Methodist sister who had evidently enjoyed 
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the meeting, Miss Millie Brinton, of Milwaukee, arose and asked 
permission to offer prayer on behalf of the Methodists, and said: 

Oh! God, we thank thee for what this Free Religious Association 
has been to us Methodists,—to the whole world, and now we want 
the greatest blessing of our lives to come upon us to-day; we want 
this 2zoth day of September to be the best day for religion the 
world has ever seen. We feel the light of a new day dawning upon 
us. Oh! that these people may take the light with them, and carry it 
to the world. carry it to the Mississippi Valley, carry it through all 
the earth, and the name of God and man shall be glorified forever. 
Amen. 

Adjourned. 


RECEPTION AND BANQUET AT THE TREMONT HOUSE. 
EVENING SESSION. 


In response to a card of invitation sent out by the President and 
Directors of the Association, a goodly number of ladies and gentle- 
men assembled in the hospitable parlors of the Tremont House to 
enjoy the Reception, and after introductions by President Potter and 
Secretary Crandon, two hours ot social intercourse, enlivened with 
music, were enjoyed by the company. Then, headed by Colonel 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, who escorted Rev. Ida C. Hultin, 
the line of march was taken for the Banquet Hall. After the viands 
had been duly discussed, Col. Higginson, who. presided, in his in- 
imitable way, spoke as follows: 


COL. T. W. HIGGINSON: We certainly all of us believe, 
as members of the Free Religious Association, that ina manner we 
have originated the Parliament of Religions, that we have added our 
own weight, and I wish to say to the credit of those who have ac- 
tually brought it to this magnificent success, that they have from the 
very beginning recognized our part in its earlier suggestions, and that 
its great success has been properly due in part to one of our old mem- 
bers, Rev. Mr. Jones of Chicago. 

I think we ourselves have endeavored to accomplish what has 
now been so superbly done. The time has come certainly, and Iam 
sure the men have. 
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We suffered under the misfortune of not exactly knowing our 
own minds. From the very beginning we were a little divided upon 
the question of English grammar. We did not know—it was not 
surprising that we did not know—exactly what the word religion 
meant, for no multitude of persons can be expected to agree upon it. 
A man who went to a session of the Parliament of Religions, said to 
me, he ‘‘had heard the word religion used in five different senses by as. 
many different speakers.” It seems to me that we ought to know the 
meaning, yet we differed a little in that we were not quite sure 
whether the Association was to be free, or whether it was to produce 
a certain kind of more or less new religion that was to be called free, 
and with that difficulty we were a little hampered. I think for along 
time we made an honest effort—at least I can conscientiously say that 
I made an honest effort with my little hatchet—for two successive 
meetings to bring together as great a variety of at least conservative 
clergymen as have appeared in proportion at this great parliament. 
There were two obstacles in getting them to come, one being that they 
did not want to come, and the other being, that it seemed to me that 
nobody but myself in the Association was very desirous that they should 
come. We, however, did bring two together, and one of them, the 
Rev. Mr. Harmon (?), a reforming Baptist minister, was himself 
so much of a reformer, and joined our Society so promptly, that he 
did not seem to be very much of an addition, and the other one, an 
Episcopal clergyman, whose name I have forgotten, lectured us with 
such determination from beginning to end, that there was a general 
feeling that he did not add very much to it. 

And now-we have had the spectacle, day after day, of men of the 
most opposite opinions, criticising each other in the frankest manner, 
and I think there never has been a single hiss in the convention until 
to-day, when a well-meaning Mohammedan went in a little for the 
justification of polygamy, which was generally regarded as a collateral 
issue. The result has been magnificent. I have heard all my life of 
beating swords into plowshares, but I never saw it actually done until 
now, and I never saw the plowshare until it was placed on exhibition 
in visible form, as some of you may not yet have discovered, in the 
Committee room of the Parliament of Religions, where there is the 
shiniest of all possible plowshares, which was actually hammered out 
of swords and rifles that were used during the Civil War. Under 
these circumstances, certainly it behooves us to rejoice, and to rejoice 
in that manner which I think is dearest to the American heart, re- 
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joice in the pleasure of making our friends make speeches to us, 
whether they wish to or not. I heard once a story that an old New 
England clergyman used to tell, or a statement that he used to make, 
that the one thing that consoled Jonah during his confinement in the 
interior of the whale, was the fact that if there was to be any after- 
dinner speaking, he would not be expected to participate in it. Ido 
not know anybody who would be less indifferent to finding herself in- 
side or outside of the whale than our friend, Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, of Providence, R. I., and I propose to call on her for the 
purpose of speaking to us. 


MRS. SPENCER: Iam sure I am not in that receptacle that 
our chairman alludes to. I might be though, in this respect, if the 
condition of that sojourn were silence, for during the last week 
I have been talked to in so many different ways by so many dif- 
ferent people, that I am sure I shall be excused if I do not talk 
much to you. 

I was asked two or three days ago by a Chicago acquaintance, 
*¢ what side-show of the Religious Parliament ‘‘I” belonged to.” Of 
course I answeréd promptly as I have been in the habit of doing for 
more years than perhaps it would be proper to tell, that I belonged 
to the Free Religious Side-show, and then to anticipate any criti- 
cism I said, that that was the one side-show that could best explain 
the main spectacle. We did not continue our conversation, but on it 
suggested one thought, especially as I was just looking at the time 
over the programme,—and with your permission I will read a 
sentence trom the circular sent out by the Committee which has 
had charge of this World’s first Parliament of Religions: ‘* The 
Missionary Congress will begin on Thursday, September 28th.’’ 
I do not know how this announcement strikes any of you, but 
I could not help querying what the position of the Missionary 
Congresses would be, held so soon after this Parliament of 
Religions. Would the friends who are so anxious that we 
should all devote our substance to sending missionaries into foreign 
lands to convert the heathen, try to fix their position in any way 
logically with the Parliament, or would they ignore it, and start their 
missionaries across like any others. 

We know very well that these friends are in the habit of saying in 
various ways, what is probably the truth, from our point of view 
certainly, that a beliet that other peoples, not Christian, can find God 
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in their own way as satisfactorily and helpfully to themselves as we 
can find him in our way for ourselves, would ‘* cut the spinal cord” 
of missionary effort. 

Now we have had, as our chairman has well said, the aston- 
ishing spectacle of people sitting together in this present conference 
of which Dr. Barrows speaks,—courteously listening to those from 
whom they differ. That is well. But I do not consider it to take 
the place in any sense as an accomplished fact of the dream, or the 
small achievements of the Free Religious Association. People are 
becoming more civil, they are becoming therefore better able tosym- 
pathize individually with others, but we have to believe in something 
more than the fraternal and friendly conference of guests upon a 
platform which is neutral ground. That we learn in Society. We 
meet at a friend’s house, and unless we are vere rude and ill-bred, 
that ground, asthe ground of hospitality, is sacred ground—we do 
not intrude our prejudices to the detriment of social peace. The 
Parliament has been showing on a larger scale the courtesy we learn 
in society. The mere fact of meeting people from whom we differ 
most profoundly, in courtesy and external, kindliness, which this 
Congress has shown — it is a great step, of course, but it is pitiful 
that it should seem surprising that we can meet men in relgious 
concerns in as good temper and with as good breeding as we do in 
society. But it seems to me that our Free Religious achievements, 
however small they may be, have been brought about, on the 
principle of a unity of the spirit in a permanent bond of peace, not 
merely the neutral grounds of courtesy on the platform, but a com- 
mon ground of real belief and vital union. If, when this missionary 
congress meets, the main leaders of that congress who are the busy 
people in missionary work, shall still hold the position that Chris- 
tianity is all the religion there is to carry to the heathen, they are 
not only deficient in courtesy, but they have not learned what 
seems to us the truth, the truth which we believed before we saw 
the spectacle. 

We were quite sure from a very early time, and it was said 
again and again on the Free Religious platform, that if we could 
come into sympathetic association with the believers the world 
around, we should find that every religious idea had come near to the 
ideal; that every moral effort had found the powers of the universe 
on its side; that every search after truth that was honest and 
sincere, had met with response from that which is the unity of the 
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universe. And it seems to me that so far from our occupation 
being gone, it has just begun. I am not proud of the fact that it has 
been quite the custom in the Free Religious annual meeting for a 
good while to dwell upon our past. I distrust a movement, as I 
begin to pity a person, whose chief emphasis is placed, not upon the 
glowing life of to-day and the hope of tomorrow, but the reminiscence 
of past splendor. 

I do not know but I have in a small way, sometimes been a 
troubler of this our Israel. I do not know but I have sometimes tried 
to push, effort perhaps out of character with the dignity of the Free 
Religious Association. But I want to say here to-night, that I was 
born, as some of you know, in the very heart of old New England 
orthodoxy, and when I began to feel my vague longings for a 
universal religion, I found no place large enough until I came into the 
Free Religious position, not using it as a name for another sect, but 
as pastures larger and broader, and to which my own Emerson led 
me. When I was privileged to listen to the words that came from 
this free religious platform, I felt that it was going into a great work, 
that it had come to meet a great call, in offering a philosophy of 
religion, and a*universal religious home. This has always been 
my religious home. I have the kindest association with my Uni- 
tarian friends, and my orthodox friends are always ready to forgive 
me for having turned heretic, and I have no cause to complain of the 
fellowship of any class of religious people; personally I have been 
more than welcomed to places where I supposed I would be shut 
out on account of my radicalism but still I have no religious home 
dear as the Free Religious Association. And you will forgive 
me, I know, if I say again what I said at our last anniversary 
meeting in Boston, that I have not yet recovered from the grief I felt 
when it seemed to me that the Free Religious Association was not 
using the opportunities which it had given to it, and I will say again 
what I do believe from my heart, that if the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation had made it easier for individuals and for societies to come 
closer to its center, the Unitarians in the West, who have been dis- 
cussing so much the popular meaning of that word, would not have 
to trouble about it. They could have used all the forces which they have 
spent in friction, in that hearty association which gives help. So 
now to-day it seems to me again we have opportunity. There is 
no side show connected with this Parliament of Religions—as I said 
in a playful way to my acquaintance, that can explain the meaning of 
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the Parliament of Religions as ours can, and therefore because we 
understand it better, even, I think than the friends who managed 
it, we of all others could form a nucleus for the union of those 
who have gained a larger view of religious unity from this very 
meeting, and who are ready to act together on such a platform as 
ours. But, however, that may be, we have this feeling of unity of 
spirit and the bond of peace, because we believe that religion is 
natural, it is universal; that all of us, everywhere, human-kind of 
all places and times, are in a spiritual democracy. Our funda- 
mental position is such that it is easy for us to take the best of all 
the past and adjust it freely to make our own unity. 

I have said more than I intended to say. If I have seemed to 
regret anything, it is only because I do want this Free Religious As- 
sociation here in Chicago this year to do something to make it easier, 
somehow, for secular societies scattered over the country, societies 
once Unitarian, but now outgrowing ail isms, once this, that and the 
other, but now basing themselves on that philosophic synthesis’ of 
religious ideas which is the mark of free religion, —make it easier for 
such societies to come together and to work together to give religion 
intellectually its largest and most inclusive terms, to give it morally 
its most vital value. (Applause). 


COL. HIGGINSON: In regard to the work of conservative 
bodies, it is very probable that in many cases the result of this Par- 
liament will be a good deal like the result of the sermon preached by 
St. Anthony to the fishes. | They were very much interested in the 
sermon, but he says, after the sermon was over, 


“‘The carps went on stealing, 
| he eels went on ecling, 
Much delighted were they, 
But preferred the old way.” 


In regard to the great liberal bodies,—Mrs. Spencer spoke of 
the liberal churches of the Universalist party,—we have an eminent 
Universalist authority who will perhaps tell us all about it, and I 
now call upon the Rev. E. L. Rexford, of Boston. 


REV. E. L. REXFORD: It seems to me that in these days 
we are regaining by intelligence and rationality what the world lost 
through ignorance and ambition. In the fourth century the judgment 
concerning human nature was that it was entirely bereft of all 
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religious possibility and humanity having been made blind by a 
decree, the church assumed the leading of this blind giant, without 
difficulty, for after you have made a man blind you can lead him 
easily enough. But in these times it seems men are insisting on 
the power and the right to see, and are throwing off this false 
leadership and regaining the rightful position in the world of nature, 
and insisting upon it that religion belongs to humanity and not to the 
churches, nor to the creeds. It is not created by the creeds or 
churches, or by some books, but religion has created the books, and 
man is a greater institution than the churches. We have regained, 
and are regaining the normal attitude. It seems to me an amazing 
thing that the chairman of this committee having this great 
congress in hand, should belong to. a church which 250 years 
ago formulated the sixtieth question of the Westminster cat- 
echism,—‘‘Can they who have never heard the gospel, and so 
know not Jesus Christ, nor believe in him, be saved by their living 
according to the light of nature? or the laws of that religion they 
profess?” You know the answer to that question is an emphatic 
no. We have gained something when the chairman of this great 
congress can lead this movement and still be connected with the 
church that can make that affirmation. I have not heard it in 
Chicago, I do not think anybody expects to hear it, and I do 
not believe these men here are simply playing religion. We have 
not opened these doors of generosity and the doors of the eter- 
nal kingdom to have them closed again. We have had great con- 
ventions in the Christian churches, we have had our national evan- 
gelical alliances, and our international evangelical alliances, and our 
national and international Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
they have gathered at their meetings multitudes that have filled 
the largest halls in Europe and America, but that is not a test of 
generosity and religion. It is easy enough to love those who love us. 
Those great bodies have only covered the slightest diversity of relig- 
ious thinking, but here 1s the widest diversity, and we have all come 
here together, and while these evangelical alliances have held the 
doors of the Kingdom of God slightly ajar, it has been left to this 
congress to fting them wide open and tell all the people to come and 
be welcome in the name of the God of the whole earth, and it is 
going to be a very hard thing to shut those doors hereafter. Having 
been closed so long and rusted on their hinges, the doors creak and 
groan in the opening, and some people have complained bitterly that 
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there was any attempt to open them, and have insisted upon it that 
they ought not to be opened; but they are opened, and even if the 
genius of intolerance should regain the sceptre that has fallen from 
its palsied hand, if that genius should regain its sway, its gates bol- 
ted, and barred, and rusted together, never can shut out the vision 
from the devout soul of a world of humanity meeting, bowing 
together before the throne of the God of the whole earth; it cannot 
shut out that vision, it never will fail. I do not believe we have 
been playing this game of religious generosity here. Things are 
never going to be hereafter just what they have been before. 

The Sultan of Turkey and the Archbishop of Canterbury have 
come together in one judgment at least,—they have condemned this 
congress, and in so doing they repeat one of the early chapters of 
the New Testement which records that Jesus was crucified once 
before between two characters who failed to comprehend him. 
The first time I heard of this incongruous censure, I thought of a 
friend of mine who was superintendent of an insane asylum, who once 
told me that insane people were innocent if rightly managed. He 
said he could let loose twenty insane people, but he should select 
them so that one craze would neutralize the other and they would 
then do no harm. I think we may set the Archbishop over against 
the Sultan and they would neutralize—and their mutual insanity will 
checkmate itself. 

But now as to the denominations. I am glad to hear Mrs. 
Spencer say that she thinks that this Free Religious Association has 
the most normal, the easiest adaptation to this idea of the World’s 
Congress of Religions. __I have flattered myself that my denomina- 
tion occupied that position. i 


THE CHAIRMAN: What is your denomination? 


MR. REXFORD: I met a lady today who said she was a 
French Italian Spanish woman. I feel, I imagine, a good deal as 
she did, or the man did in the State of Illinois to whom Mr. 
Lincoln made his reply after the man had urged him to buy a very 
valuable article which he said he had. He said to Mr. Lincoln, 
“‘T have got something that you ought to have,” and Mr. Lincoln 
said, *‘I don’t want it,” and went on with hiswork. He said, **Mr. 
Lincoln, it is a very valuable thing, I have got a thing here that I 
¢all a universal solvent.’’ Mr. Lincoln said, ‘* But I do not want 
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it.” ‘*But you ought to have it, Mr. Lincoln; I have got something 
that will dissolve steel, it will dissolve glass, it will cut leather all to 
pieces, it will cut the fiber of wood instantly, it will dissolve every- 
thing.” Mr. Lincoln, who was a little irritated, halted in his work, 
looked up and said,—‘* Young man, if I should buy that stuff, what 
under heaven would I keep it in?” I think I feel a great deal like 
that. We have here in this congress a great religious idea. You 
cannot put it into the Catholic church, Dr. Barrows cannot put it all 
into the sixtieth question of the church catechism, and the narrow- 
sided Universalist cannot hold it; I do not believe your Free 
Religious Association can hold it. What shall we put this thing 
in? It isa kind of universal solvent. It has dissolved all those 
hard knots of the old Calvinistic theology, it has dissolved every 
exclusive dogma which you have struggled with in the name of 
Christianity in this country, and here we are all in a condition of 
mutual admiration and goodly fellowship, and I do not know as we 
want to put it into anything except the great common heart. 

I have experienced a number of religions this week, and I wish 
that I could experience every religion there is inthe world. I found 
myself in contact with this brother from India this afternoon,—lI had 
a very happy experience in his religion. Coming here this evening, 
I find you in possession of the same joyous spirit, listening to these 
papers, and addresses of those who are not in your association. It 
seems an universal brotherhood. They call me a Universalist, yet 
I find some of our brethren do not think I am really in the fold. 
They claim, as my mother did when I was in the theological school, 
—she was a rigid Baptist, my father was a Baptist minister—and 
the neighbors when they would speak to mother about me and 
remark that I had gone to the Universalists, she used to say, ‘‘Well 
Lee is not one of the regular kind.” I was not quite as bad as she 
thought a Universalist ought to be in order to maintain her 
prejudice, and though I call myself a Universalist, yet I do not 
care a fig about the name, in comparrison with the spirit. I 
believe in a universal religion, I believe that religion is natural to 
mankind, and no man is entirely a man until he is religious. No 
man is a complete man until he is religious in mind, and this is the 
tendency of all this meeting, and I do not think there is any one re- 
ligion in this world that would be complete until it recognizes the 
merits of all other religions. In my philosophy everything is essen- 
tial to everything ; every life is essential to every other life. If one 
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of these gentlemen should leave this room, we would not feel his ab- 
sence very much, another might go and another, but when they all 
go and you leave me here alone, then [ feel that you are very essen- 
tialto me. 1 will feel as that Yankee did who went over to Paris. 
He took a cab in French, and went to the hotel in French, and took 
his tea in French, and went to bed in French. At four o’clock in the 
morning he heard a cock crow and he said, ‘* Thank God there is 
some English I can understand.” (Laughter). Well I want to feel 
that when we get to the human heart, the genuine, sincere human 
heart, we want to make the most out of this life possible. I 
want to feel that there is my brother, and I cannot get along with- 
out him, and I don’t want him to think that he can get along with- 
out me. 

I cannot close without reminding you of one of your own old 
apostles of the Unitarian faith in this country, one of the finest of 
those men that I ever saw,—Dr. Hosmer. I once heard him tell the 
story of his boyish impressions of the sky. He said when he was a 
boy it seemed to him as though the sky was higher right over his 
head than anywhere else in the world, and he said he had great pity 
for people who lived off in the distance, because they were like peo- 
ple who lived under a slanting roof, but the Lord, as a kind of 
special benediction to his family and him, had allowed him to live 
right under the very top of the sky. He said after awhile he went a 
long distance to visit a cousin whom he was very fond of and he 
found that the sky had there the same appearance as it did over his 
home, and he said his boyish fancy led him to reason like this,— 
those are my cousins and they are very dear to me, and they 
must be very dear to the Lord, and as a special kind of 
dispensation he lets them live under the very top of the sky, 
and as he grew older he found that the sky had the same height 
everywhere andthat God lets all people live right under the very 
top of the heavens. I think that is so in religion. The Methodist 
thinks that he lives under the top of the sky, the Congregationalist 
and Baptist think the same thing, and the Episcopal is so certain, 
that he even thinks that the sky has been lifted a little over his house. 
The Brahmin believes the same thing, that the sky is higher over his 
religion than any other, nearly all believe it, and to make my story 
short, let us all come to the conclusion that God allows all his chil-. 
dren to live under the top of his sky, and he is the great benefactor 
and blesser of all the children, and we should abide with each other 
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to see where and when and who shall be the best boys and best girls 
in the great family of our common father,—the best children. That 
is the best ambition in life and, those who act together in that spirit 
will receive the richest blessing. That is the spirit of these meet- 
ings. And we are going to be baptized in this congress, and we are 
going to be more universal than ever. A man who is most strictly 
sectarian as a Universalist is b: oadest of all. 


The Indian Monk Narasieua Charg of Madras, being intro- 
duced, spoke at some length on the condition of women in India. 


COL. HIGGINSON: In this country we have our forms of 
self-sacrifice even for women, and when a woman actually faces a 
congregation for the first time and thinks of all the prejudice that she 
is surmounting, all the possible criticism among those parishioners 
who could not stand up for five minutes and speak good English, but 
still criticising a woman’s grammar, I sometimes fancy that a wo- 
man’s first adyent in the pulpit must not be so very unlike those 
oriental suttees, those self-burnings, which our friend from India 
finds so attractive for other people. I think that I shall call on 
Miss Hultin, who has gone through that ordeal and may tell us her 


experience. 


MISS IDA C. HULTIN: Col. Higginson speaks of it as an 
ordeal, but I think most of the women ministers have gone through 
far harder ordeals than to be criticised for their grammar. I had 
not, for my part, found them criticising the grammar of women 
more than that of men. If grammar is to be criticised, I think 
it is done irrespective of men or women. These last few days I 
have realized as never before the reason or the meaning, or the 
possibilities of any missionaries coming from other countries to this, 
I have realized what might be accomplished by Mohammedan 
missionaries who have come to this country, and it has reminded 
me of a conversation that a friend of mine heard in the Exst 
Indian building at the World’s Fair, when a Christian woman 
was trying very hard to convert one of the East Indians there, 
trying to Have him see that there could be but one Bible, and 
one religion, and one way of salvation, and after he had tried very 
courteously to answer her questions, and tried to show her that 
he had his side of the question, and his thoughts in relation to it, 
she finally said, ** Well, but don’t you think it will do some good 
to send our missionaries there?’’ ‘* Well yes,” he said, ‘* I think 
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it will do some good to the missionaries.” And so I think some 
of us are beginning to realize the possibilities that have come to 
us and may come to us by these people who have come to tell us 
their thoughts. We really have not heard correctly, and it is not 
the fault of those who have sent us word; they have told us just 
so far as they could; they are not to blame if they see in a cer- 
tain kind of way. It is like the woman who said to her maid, 
‘Now Theresa, you have not dusted this room as I told you to 
do; I thought you were here to do the work and get it clean.” 
And finally the girl said to her, ** Now, maybe there is some 
dust on your glasses.” And the dear old lady took them off and 
found them very dusty, and after she had rubbed them off, every- 
thing was bright and beautiful. So I think we found in the reports 
and interpretations of the religions that have come to us, a little dust 
on the glasses, and I was interested, after we had heard several 
missionaries give their interpretations of those religions, to hear the 
question, ‘‘ How then, fit you the truth as you understand it onto 
religion?” and the answer, ‘* Well, it does not always fit exactly ;” 
it seems that it cuts a little through their prejudice, and it does not 
come to them as we understand it. 

So many of us have felt our sympathies broaden ; we thought we 
were broad before, we thought we were ready to take all the world 
and to accept the thought of other religions everywhere, but we 
find that we are not broadened in our sympathies enough. This 
afternoon we found we could spend a few moments together, Mr. 
Mozoomdar led a devotional meeting, and after he had so beauti- 
fully and lovingly offered his prayers, one man arose and wanted to 
pray, and I, for my part, have never seen any devoutness in a 
prayer that was simply made as an argument, or as a series of 
rebukes to some one else, and this prayer was full of just those 
thoughts: ‘* Now.here is this man from India and his people, and, 
Lord, we want you to show that we know you, and help them not 
to pray to an unknown God any longer, and save him, dear Lord, 
save China and Japan, and help these people ; teach them to be hum- 
ble and accept our ideas and the doctrines and knowledge that we 
have of Thee, oh, Lord.” And then there was this sentence which 
could make us forgive this man: '‘* Help us to be willing to do our 
duties in this direction.” And there the poor man was making the 
prayer from a sense of duty; he was doing it honestly, because 
within his soul he felt that he must do it, or he could not be true to 
his idea of religion. Of course this seems a sort of egotism, but 
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when you look deeper, underneath the prejudice, I think under- 
neath the insult there was a feeling of sacrifice and a spirit of 
honesty and sincerity. But the most beautiful thing of all was, 
and that made us glad that he had done it, was the beautiful spirit of 
Mr. Mozoomdar, for he said, ‘‘ If any other brother feels moved to 
offer prayer, we shall be glad to hear from him,” and then afterwards 
asked us for manifestation of the spirit; ‘*‘ I have heard you talk of 
Christ and the Spirit that has come ; for eighteen hundred years he has 
been away from the world, and now I ask you if you have the spirit ; 
not that you talk about it, or sing about it, but where is the spirit?” 
And I think that every one of us there felt that we had received 
a benediction. 


The chairman then pleasantly introduced B. B. NAGARKAR, 
a representative of the Brahma-Somaj of India, who spoke as fol- 
lows : 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, I am not accus- 
tomed to making after-dinner speeches, nor do I attempt any this 
evening. You all know the maxin, ‘‘ Nature abhors a vacuum,” and 
since the vacuum that nature so much abhors has been filled up, 
we are not, I suppose, in a position to go on having long speeches. 
Several things come so tremenduously, so powerfully, all in a 
volume on one’s mind on an occasion like this, that he does not 
know which one to let out first. Ever since I have been here 
in Chicago, I have been living as I have often thought to my- 
self, in a kind of dreamland, in a kind of aerial castle, for I as- 
sure you that the idea of the Brahma-Somaj, the ideal of the 
harmony of fates and the unity of truths, the two central ideas 
upon which the mystic life in India rests, have been as far as they 
can be at this time, realized by the Parliament of Religions. I am 
one of those who very strongly feel that this one event which is 
perhaps the most important event in the religious history of man- 
kind will give a very strong impetus to the working out in actual life 
of those two grand principles, the brotherhood of man and the fath- 
erhood of-God, and let me add also, the sisterhood of woman. 

Another thought that is most potent in my heart is the question of 
Indian missions. It pains me very much to feel that as a result of 
the Parliament of Religions, the Indian missions will fail, or suffer 
anyway. I feel that as a natural result of the realization of the idea 
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of the Parliament of Religions the missions in India will suffer, not 
perhaps appreciable at first, but in the long run considerably, for the 
feeling is abroad here that Indian missions are an entire failure. I 
am one of those who believe most strongly that the Indian missions 
are a failure in one sense; they are not a failure in another sense, 
and a greater and grander sense. 

So far as the doctrinal part of Christianity is concerned, so far as 
the main object, the main purpose for which people here contribute 
in order to aid the missions in foreign lands is concerned, missions 
have failed and will fail if they work in those lines, and those lines 
alone. But at the same time there are other and by no means in- 
ferior objects in the accomplishment of which Indian missions have 
not been a failure, and I hope, and wish, and pray they will not bea 
failure in the future. For we know that Christian missions have done 
a great amount of good in our country. I speak from personal ex- 
perience. I was never a professed Christian, but still I was brought 
up under Christian influences and in a Christian mission college, and 
as far as my own life, and the life of others who belong to the same 
class, at the same time, so far as my own life is concerned, I feel that 
the missionaries do influence a great deal the life of young people. 
I believe our people will never take the dogmatic side of religion, but 
at the same time there are a number of influences which have been 
brought to bear on our national character, on our individual 
character, on our family life, by the missionaries that come to this 
country. They do not mean that to be so, but still they are exer- 
cising that influence. Now, for instance, there is the great problem 
of education. It pains me to say here in a republican country any- 
thing that would be misconstrued or misunderstood, or in any way 
smacking of disloyalty to my own throne. Now, I am a thoroughly 
loyal subject of her gracious majesty, Queen Victoria, but still I feel 
that the Government is taking away a great portion of the ground 
revenue of India. As a necessary result of this the higher education 
suffers. The government often says we want primary education, and 
in the long run the government is very slow to grant a bonus to new 
schools, or to grant any pecuniary help or financial assistance to new 
schools, and the problem is to be solved. __ But the Indian public is 
not at all well organized. Society organization, corporation, finan- 
cial assistance and mutual help, or even self help are new words, and 
they are not yet introduced in our own school dictionaries; what I 
mean to say is that we are not yet prepared to take care of the great 
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problem of education. We are trying, still it will take a long time 
till we stand on our own legs. It is of the most importance that 
missionaries should take upon themselves the great and glorious task 
of educating the people. | What is required in the way of reform in 
this mission field is not that they should be abolished, but that the 
line of work should be chalked out in a different way. That is the 
only modification that seems most important. Let it be understood 
by our friends here, and I have no doubt but they are most sincerely 
in earnest, let it be understood by them that if as a result of this Re- 
ligious Parliament, English missions fail, it will be a sad day for 
India. I feel that so long as the element of orthodoxy is predomi- 
nant in India, so long as opposition to extending liberal education 
continues, and opposition to sweep away from the face of the nation 
all the superstition of the country existing in India, so long as these 
things go on the English missions will have a work to do. I say 
this on behalf of Christian missions, because I feel that an indirect 
result of this Parliament will be that Indian missions will fail. There- 
fore I would like to have so much set right by our friends in this 
part of the world. 

The question is of social reform in India, and as I said heretofore, 
we require the assistance of our American brethren. There are a 
number of things that we have to learn from you. In some way I 
feel that there are a number of virtues, social, religious and spiritual, 
that we can learn from you, and in the same way there are a num- 
ber of virtues and points of goodness that the West has learned from 
the East, and these two must be engrafted on the belief that all live 
here in the world and are part of the world. | But we lack there a 
spirit of cooperation, a spirit of active, energetic, consistent work 
and spirit of organization. These things can be learned by us from 
you, and the spirit of deep devotion, high spiritual culture and other 
spiritual acquirements, perhaps you may learn toa certain extent 
from us. I do not take any special pride in those feelings or in the 
recognition of those qualities, but that has been one development of 
human thought in the East. Here in this part of the world you have 
developed other attributes or other departments of human thought. 

Théfe was another point, another topic that was just touched, 
and I would like to dwell a little on that also. To us there in the 
East, the great problem in the spiritual life of man is not so much in- 
dividual, active, or a logical appreciation or perception of the truth,— 
it is the spiritual realization ofthat truth. Let me explain myself a 
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little more. For instance, the idea of universal brotherhood,—now 
that is the central idea on which we have all been dwelling for the 
last week or more; that perhaps is the most prominent idea that has 
been brought home to our heart whenever we enter that beautiful 
pavilion in which the Parliament of Religions is held. Now, in- 
dividually, I have no doubt that the cause of the ideal brotherhood, 
the universal brotherhood, will gain a great deal as a result of this 
parliament intellectually, Jogically, with your mental perception you 
will perceive it and observe it. But how is it to be realized? How 
is it to be appreciated? Not so much with the head as with the heart. 
You may have such dinners as this to no end, you may have banquets 
to no end of time, and you may have shaking of the hand to no end of 
time, and yet these are but the appendages. It seems a brotherhood, 
the realization of the idea of universal brotherhood. — It is not a 
brotherhood so long as there are no united convictions; there are no 
united prayer-meetings, there are no places where men of all creeds 
and denominations and all forms and shapes of faith will go down on 
their knees and ask their heavenly father to bless them all, and if the 
Free Religious Association has to do any work, it must, it appears, 
work on these lines, not so much of intellectual development, not so 
much of logical appreciation of these truths, as spiritual realization, 
spiritual understanding of these truths. These things must be real- 
ized, these things must be reduced to practice, and they cannot be 
reduced to practice so long as we walk on the surface. People must 
go down deep into the ocean in order to find those jewels, in order 
to find those precious things that lie embedded at the bottom of the 
ocean ; and so in the same way in order to realize these truths, to us 
it appears very strongly that we must realize these through the work- 
ing of the spirit, and [ must say with all due honor and respect to 
those that are here, and those that are so dear to me from the West, 
that the spirit of intense devotion, the spirit of intense spiritual per- 
ception seems to be not so strong here in the West as it should be, 
and if as the result of these parliaments or these united gatherings 
that we are having in this cause, united convictions could be 
strengthened even by one iota, then the great project will have a 
great value. 

In the heart of the Brahma-somaj there have been many quar- 
rels, especially since the death of Mr. Sen, and yet during all these 
quarrels there has been one cement, one great source, one great 
means, one great instrument by means of which we have tried to 
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bring ourselves together, and in the course of the anniversary 
which we hold every January, we have attempted to do one 
thing, if we have not attempted to do any other thing, and that 
is a united worship. We used to go about begging and entreat- 
ing every brother to get together at leasttonce a month for the 
purpose of united devotion, and in the providence of God these 
devotions have gone abroad, and now we are in a much better po- 
sition than we were seven years ago. We are not what we should 
be, we lack very much, we want very much, we are very defective, 
still we feel that we are stronger than we were, and that has been the 
result of united devotion, of united prayer meetings, and in the same 
line I feel that if any great practical work is to be done, and the great 
good of practical work is before all people who are inspired with a 
spirit of universal brotherhood,—that work, I say, must be done on 
the lines of devotion, on the lines of spiritual culture, on the lines of 
unity of worship. 

There are a number of points on which 1 may speak. There is 
the cause of female education; there is the cause of abolishing of 
caste, and there are a number of social problems. However, as I 
have said, missionaries have a great work todo. One thought more, 
—it comes rather late, but I do not feel satisfied in taking my seat 
unless I speak of it. If other orthodox missionaries, representing old 
denominational lines, are so earnest and enthusiastic in sending out 
missionaries to convert the so-called heathens, I cannot understand, 
I cannot explain to myself why our Unitarian brethren, why our 
Free Religious Association should not start such missions in order 
to extend the knowledge that they have. It is that position of easy 
and sympathizing liberalism which says, ‘*Well, every religion is all 
right, and those people will be saved in theirown way.” I am not 
one of those who believe in that. I believe that there is a certain 
amount of force in the character of Jesus. in the life of Christ, and it 
other prophets of the world have their own position, Jesus also hasa 
position in the circle of prophets, and in India that position is not yet 
recognized. Our educated people, however intellectual and cultiva- 
ted they_may be, have not yet recognized the position of Jesus. Iam 
not speaking of his divine nature, of the dogma of vicarious atone- 
ment, I am simply speaking of Jesus as an ideal man. That position 
is so unwillingly given, if it is given at all, by our educated people. 
It seems to me that if Unitarians, and I think other liberal religions 
would send missionaries to India, these missionaries would be far 
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more successful than the orthodox missionaries, and therefore I can- 
not help giving this thought on this occasion, but our Unitarian 
friends and our Universalist friends, and our friends belonging to 
other liberal denominations could take this idea and try to see if there 
is any truth in it. , 

I have only to add that it has been a great privilege to me to be 
able to partake of your hospitality on this occasion. Perhaps you do 
not know what an orthodox Brahman in India would have felt on an 
occasion like this. Here, though you differ on certain lines, there 
will be hundreds of other people who would be very willing to dine 
with you at the same table, as you say, but strange to say in our 
country no two guests could dine at the same table and believe dif- 
ferently, though they may be ever so eloquent and liberal in spirit. 
Though the Mohammedan may say the Hindoo will go to heaven, 
and the Hindoo may say the Mohammedan will go to heaven, still 
the Hindoo and Mohammedan will never dine together, and even the 
different sects of the Hindoos will not dine together, the lower class 
will not dine with the higher; so you will see the people are divided 
in their religion and in their social life, and to me it appears that 
every liberal-minded individual who is anxious for work to do, has 
a great mission to do in countries like India, and we can learn from 
you and you can learn from us; and in this way it will be that the 
East and West will be wedded together in a harmonious whole. 


COL. HIGGINSON: The hour has arrived at which it has 
been thought best to close this meeting, but I am not sure you would 
wish it to close without expressing your gratitude and mine to our 
Secretary and the committee who have organized this entertainment, 
and especially the residents of Chicago who have done so much for 
us, and especially Mr. Jones, whose work for this Association and 
for the Parliament of Religions, and for aught I know, for half a 
dozen other objects more or less good, all of which cannot be too 
highly commended or too highly met with gratitude. (Applause). 
I will ask you to take this as an equivalent of a more formal 
resolution. ; 


Adjourned. 
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FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


THE Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Free Religious 
Association was held in Parker Memorial Hall, Boston, on May 


31 and June 1, 1894. 


BUSINESS MEETING. 


The Business Meeting was called to order on Thursday evening, 
May 31, at 8 o’clock, by Vice-President and Acting-President 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

The reading of the records of the last annual meeting was dis- 
pensed with. 

The Treasurer, John C. Haynes, presented his annual report, 
which was accepted. 


pr. 1893. 
May 10. 
May 10. 
Sept. 6. 
Heb. 3. 
Oct. 6. 
Oct. 6. 
Oct. 6. 
Oct. 6. 
Oct. 6. 
Dee. 30. 
1894. 

Jan. 24. 
Jan. 25. 
Feb. 9. 
Mch. 17 
April 18. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


To balance from old account — deficiency 
To loan for legal expenses from last year . 
To cash, Dr. Abbot, toward expenses to Chicago 


Miss E. Jacobson, reporting at Chicago 
Coburn Co., pane circulars of Chicago ) 


meeting. . 5. eek SACP erea 
D> G. Cranidén; phew letters, trip to) 
New Bedford, postage, ete. 5 

D. G. Crandon, expenses of _ i Chicago > 
rot yo aa oe ae ee Bee eamreny | 
expenses of Chicago nase, on printing, ) 
envelopes, stamps, belap pumas Stemmons) ts, |: 


net expenses of festival at Chicago 
rent of room, 5 Park St., for Shae L; 


Coburn Co., 1,000 World’s Fair a 

Coburn Co., 200 circulars : 

Coburn Co., circulars . ;: 

rent of pistes: 5 Park St., Feb. 23 

Boston “ Herald” advertisement of W. J. Pot-» 
ter Memorial Meeting. . . ....- ~-45 


$36.63 
1,000.00 


50.00 
50.00 


11.50 


15.77 


92.40 


16.21 


66.50 
3.00 


164.75 
1.75 
1,50 


4.90 
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April 18. To cash, quartette for singing at memorial meeting. $20.00 
May 22. ee Coburn Co., circulars for memorial meeting . 2.25 
May 31. se ostage, envelopes duri ear to sending out 

y postag nvelopes during year to sending 34.90 


reports, notices, and circulars . 


$1,577.06 
May 31. Tobalancetonewaccount . ...... .. . 2,498.02 
$4,075.08 
cr. 1893. 
Oct. 6. By cash, D. G. Crandon, for 2 vols. of ei sold ) _ 
August, 1892 oe t ¥20.00 
1894. 
Jan. 19. ce estate of John Hiatt, on account bequest . 1,000.00 
Jan. 25. ip for 3 reports . . \ ! nn -65 
Feb. 13. o Dr. F. E. Abbot, for 12 reperts i) ne 2.00 
Feb. 24. « Dr. E. 8. Abbot, reports and postage . . . 43 
April 24. a: estate of John Hiatt, on account bequest . . 3,000.00 
May 31. fe fees for members and patrons during year . 52.00 
$4,075.08 
1894. 
May 31. By balance tonew account . ....... . « 2,498.02 
Joun C. Haynes, 
Treasurer. 


Boston, May 31, 1894. 


The Secretary, D. G. Crandon, then made a motion that the 
Free Religious Association of America be incorporated under the 
state law of Massachusetts. President Higginson and G. W. 
Parke (counsel for the Association) spoke of the desirability of 
having a legal status for the Association. The question was then - 
put, and it was voted unanimously to incorporate. 

The Chairman then called for a report from a committee that 
had been appointed at a previous meeting “ to draft a new consti- 
tution developing more fully the principles of the Free Religious 
ae and applying them to the needed work of local organ- 
ization.’ 

Dr. Francis E. Abbot, of Cambridge, who was chairman of that 
committee, submitted a majority report, in which an amendment 
to the constitution was suggested which declared it to be the par- 
ticular object of the Auesoratiind “to found, multiply, and unite in 
an organic working fellowship of societies, as many as possible 
local organizations or free churches, on the basis of free, spiritual, 
and universal religion, in avowed independence of Buddhism, 
Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedanism, or any other religious 
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creed or organization which is by nature dogmatic, based on per- 
sonal leadership, or limited to its fellowship.” 

A minority report, dissenting from this suggestion, was pre- 
sented, signed by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer and Richard P. 
Hallowell. The matter was considered so important, however, and 
the opinion seemed so divided, that it was deemed best not to take 
a vote upon it until the following afternoon. “ The meeting there- 
fore adjourned at 10 o’clock. 


THE MORNING SESSION. 


Parker Memorial Hall was well filled on Friday morning. The 
meeting was called to order soon after 10 o’clock by Colonel T. 
W. Higginson. On the platform were seated O. B. Frothingham, 
Ednah D. Cheney, F. E. Abbot, Rev. John W. Chadwick, Rev. 
A. W. Martin. . 

Colonel Higginson made a brief address of welcome, in which 
the past work of the Association was referred to, and then intro- 
duced Rev. J. W. Chadwick, who read a paper on “ What is 
Universal Religion?” This paper, with the others given in con- 
nection with it, form the substance of this pamphlet. 

The Chairman then introduced, with words of special feeling, 
Mr. O. B. Frothingham as rightfully the presiding officer of the 
day. Mr. Frothingham received a most cordial greeting, the 
entire audience rising to their feet as a mark of respect and 
esteem. He spoke eloquently, though wholly without premedita- 
tion, and with much of his old fire. 

Rey. Alfred W. Martin was the next speaker. His subject was 
** Universal Religion in its Relation to Special. Religions.” 

Dr. F. E. Abbot made the last address, pointing out that a 
universal religion already exists in germ and as an ideal, to be re- 
alized when the necessary sacrifices have been made. Unfortu- 
nately his words could not be recovered for publication. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The first part of the afternoon session was devoted to a consid- 
eration of the recent congress of Liberal Religious Societies at 
Chicago. Mr. B. F. Underwood and Rey. A. W. Martin had 
been appointed delegates of the Association to the congress. Both 
submitted reports to the meeting, Mr. Underwood, who was unable 
to be present, in writing, and Mr. Martin in a short speech. 

An address was also made by the Rev. M. J. Savage. 

At 5 o’clock the question of the amendment, the legacy of the 
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evening before, was taken up. The debate was long and earnest. 
It was clear that interest was still felt in the future of the Asso- 
ciation. After many speeches had been made and several sugges- 
tions offered, Mr. John C. Haynes presented a compromise measure. 
Tt took the form of an amendment to the amendment, and consisted 
in incorporating in Article II. of the Constitution the following 
words: “ And to encourage the organization of local Societies or 
Free Churches on the basis of Free, Spiritual, and Universal Re- 
ligion.” 

The vote was then taken on Mr. Haynes’ amendment to Article 
II. and carried by 33 votes in the affirmative to 12 votes in the 
negative. 

The question then put to the meeting was the adoption of the 
amendment to the constitution as amended. Carried, 18 votes in 
the affirmative, 12 in the negative. 

This important business being disposed of, Mr. David H. Clark, 
chairman of the nominating committee, reported a list of officers 
of the Association for the ensuing year. 

The officers for 1894-95 are as follows : — 


PRESIDENT. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson . Cambridge, Mass. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 


Octavius Brooks Frothingham . 
Felix Adler . 


Lewis G. Janes 
Elizabeth B: Chase 
George Hoadley 
Nathaniel Holmes 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Providence, R. I. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Frederick Douglas 
Solomon Schindler 

B. F. Underwood 
Moncure D. Conway . 
Edwin D. Mead 


Washington, D. C. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Lil. 

New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 


N. B. Owing to a subsequent resignation there is a vacancy on the 
board of vice-presidents that has not yet been filled. 


SECRETARY. 


Paul Revere Frothingham New Bedford, Mass. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 


William H. Spencer Providence, R. I. 
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TREASURER. 
emer ILCOSeE es) Ts: se se . ee Chelsea, Mass. 


DIRECTORS. 


Four Years. 


Ednah D.Cheney. . ..... =. =. «. Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
omits. Paynes 2. ss ws he 4» Boston, Mass. 
MamelG. Crandon . . . . . . . . . Malden, Mass. 

Three Years. 
Seeeeete CAPE! wk s,s, s,s OrbUrY, Mass. 
Sonmestiebrath . 5 1. % « ah cas « boston,-Mass. 
Reed ey 6 ee) ww , ©6oston, Mass: 

Two Years. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones . . . . . - . . «= Chicago, Til. 
iawardehuenens 946.0: 6 . + . + . «+ eboston, Mass. 
Mrs. R. P. Hallowell. «. . . . . . . . Medford, Mass. 

One Year. 
Anna Garlin Spencer . . . . . . . «. Providence, R. I. 
Mary F. Eastman Rise Man dais ss te.  POMSDUNY, Mase, 
Alfred W. Martin Se ee ee ene ACCOM. VY OSHINGLOTG- 


The meeting closed with two very important suggestions for the 
consideration of the Executive Committee. 

1. It was resolved that the Association request the Executive 
Committee to consider the advisability of the preparation of a 
memorial volume of selections from the annual reports and ad- 
dresses of its former secretary and president, William J. Potter, 
and also of a report on religious and ethical progress, to be edited 
from the standpoint of “ Free, Spiritual, and Universal Religion.” 

2. It was resolved to refer to the Executive Committee, with 
power to act, the advisability of recognizing “ The Summer School 
of Applied Ethics” as an important ally in its own work as out- 
lined in Article III. of the constitution. 


- THE FESTIVAL. 


The Annual Festival was held in Fraternity Hall, Parker Me- 
morial Building, on Friday evening, June 1. The attendance 
was large. Supper was served at 7 o’clock. At 8.15 the speaking 
began. Miss Mary F. Eastman presided, and made a short 
opening speech. She was followed by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
who paid a beautiful and tender tribute of respect to our late 
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President, William J. Potter, introducing at the ‘same time the 
following resolution, which was unanimously passed, the whole 
company rising to their feet: — 

“« Resolved, That in the death of our revered and beloved Presi- 
dent the Free Religious Association has lost a noble leader, whose 
life and words were a constant inspiration to us; and that it is 
only in the consciousness that his spirit still lives among us that 
we can pay him due honor and make our Association a lasting 
monument to his memory.” 

The other speakers of the evening were Rev. M. Powers, of 
Chelsea; Mrs. Dr. Zabriski, Miss M. D. R. James, of London, 
England; Edwin P. Starbuck, of Harvard College; Mrs. Isabel 
King, and Rev. A. W. Martin. Musie was furnished by the 
‘“‘ Ladies’ Columbia Orchestra.” 
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UNIVERSAL RELIGION.! 


WE often speak of Universal Religion as a goal to be attained, 
a possibility to be achieved, an ideal to be realized, and we too 
frequently forget that it is a thing which already exists and a 
thing which has existed for an indefinite period. Where man is 
there is religion, is a proposition sound enough for all practical 
purposes. There is no evidence to the contrary which does not 
‘melt from the smallness of a gnat to air,” like Posthumus for 
Imogen, when it is considered carefully. Much of this evi- 
dence is that of travelers who want to see things for themselves 
and make an exhaustive study of the different religious aspects 
of the world, giving about so much time to each as it would take 
to burn a meeting-house. What is meant by the denials which 
these travelers make of the universality of religion is that certain 
savage tribes do not entertain religion in their meaning of the 
word. But such a reckoning would often rule the reckoners out, 
if some traveler should examine their religion from a coigne of 
vantage higher than their own. How often does the traveler, 
who denies the existence of religion here or there, go on to speak 
of things as common which betoken the abortive germs or the 
pathetic ruins of religion to the more patient and instructed 
mind! This vicious tendency is remarkably developed in Lub- 
bock’s ‘Origin of Civilization,” where almost in the same breath 
he denies the existence of religion to one tribe or another, and 
credits the same tribe with magic, sorcery and divination, — 
things which are of the very essence of religion in its lower forms. 
It may be, it must be, that there was a time in the first stages of 
humanity when religion was not an appreciable quantity, just as 
there must have been a time when there was no language and no 
social life. There may be savages, too, whose development was 
arrested, Never to be resumed, at a stage anterior to the appear- 
ance of religion on the scene. But, if they exist, they are so few 
and so abnormal that they do not seriously affect the proposition 
that where man is there is religion. Man without this, it might 
be said, were not yet man; or, with this aborted, had fallen back 
into the anthropoidal ranks. 

1 Reprinted by permission from T'he New World for September. 
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It is religion, not imperfect science, the believer, not the infi- 
del, that has most frequently denied the universality of religion. 
Let me try to indicate some of the steps by which humanity has 
advanced to a recognition of this fact along the road of many 
centuries. It was a step backward in the Hebrew development 
when the prophets of the sixth century B. C. arrived at the con- 
clusion, “The gods of the nations are idols.” It was the acme 
of national egotism which not long before had been content to 
say, “ Yahweh is a great God, and a great King above all Gods.” 
This saying did not deny the reality of the other gods, or the 
reality of the religion which their worship constituted. Surely 
the early prophets of Israel had frankly tolerated the idolatrous 
worship of Yahweh without imagining for a moment that he was 
the idol worshiped in his honor, without conceiving their worship, 
their religion, to be without reality. But, with many greater 
things and less, Christianity inherited from Judaism the exclusive 
temper. It found the Roman world extremely tolerant of the 
most various religions, as hospitable to the latest worship as 
Boston to the latest fad, and if Christianity had been content to 
take up its position as one of many different religions on a foot- 
ing of equality, its ten persecutions, arbitrarily connumerate with 
the ten plagues of the Egyptians, might not have furnished his- 
tory with one distressing page. But Christianity was nothing if 
not intolerant. There was but one religion and that one was 
Christianity. All the other religions were untrue, unreal. They 
were not religions at all. They were creations of the devil. It 
could not be denied that there were ideas and sentiments in the 
Pagan writers of great nobility and grandeur. But these were 
easily accounted for. The devil had put them there to give an 
appearance of truth and beauty to what was injurious and wicked 
in the main, baiting his trap with scraps of heavenly food. 
Those Platonizing Alexandrians, Origen and Clement, took a 
different line, finding in every lofty utterance of religion, ethics 
and philosophy some syllable of the Eternal Word. But their 
liberality was foredoomed to general distrust and condemnation 
when it was written in the proem of the Fourth Gospel, ‘“ The 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” Philo Judzeus had 
contemplated no such incarnation. It was a tremendous tour de 
force, and it marshaled orthodoxy the way that it should go. It 
made Jesus not only synonymous with, but exhaustive of, the 
Logos. Judaism itself was barely saved from being set down in 
the Gnostic manner as the creation of a demiourgos, little better 
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than the devil. Mohammedanism, the younger brother of Chris- 
tianity by the same Jewish mother, was not saved at all, but 
frankly conceded to the devil, root and branch, as if the elder 
brother of the parable had had his way with the returning prod- 
igal. 

A primitive geography had much to do with the security with 
which Christian orthodoxy maintained itself as teaching that 
which had been believed semper, ubique, et ab omnibus, and so 
imagined that there was no religion in the world beyond its pale. 
Its “‘everywhere ” was but a petty fraction of the earth’s surface, 
its “everybody ” but a handful of the population. A writer of 
our time has found in Diirer’s “ Melancholia” a splendid symbol 
of the mood that came so quickly on the discoveries and inven- 
tions of the Renaissance. That glorious creature might be the 
Church herself ; the sun that sinks on her horizon that of her 
pretensions to the sovereignty of universal faith. It was some- 
thing to attempt to relate other religions to Christianity in any 
systematic way, but it must be confessed that the only honor that 
accrued to those who 


Were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea, 


was the honor due to those who nobly fail. Insuperable igno- 
rance combined with fear of orthodox reprisals to make the 
bravest efforts vain. It is not until the eighteenth century, 
much decried but very fruitful, that we arrive at any liberal 
appreciation of the fact that Christianity and religion are not 
synonymous terms. It is true that primitive religion and all 
forms of natural religion were generally identified with the phi- 
losophical deism of the time, but this mistake was wholly in the 
right direction. It was as generous as that of Christian ortho- 
doxy had been selfish and contracted. If Voltaire anticipated 
Renan, a more subtle and more daring wit, in his mistaken notion 
of a primitive monotheism, his was the fruitful conception that 
religions have their period of childhood, a lesson which the nine- 
teenth century iconoclast too frequently forgets; otherwise, he 
would be more considerate of their foolish innocence. In some 
respects, however, our nineteenth century iconoclasts have been 
extremely docile to the eighteenth century philosophers, swallow- 
ing unreservedly their doctrine of ecclesiastical religion as the 
deliberate imposition of designing priests, —as if the priests also 
did not “ grow as grows the grass,” — and reversing absolutely the 
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method of the old geographers, which was to people the unknown 
regions with chimeras. Our modern anti-Christians have peopled 
them with all the virtues and beatitudes they have denied to 
Christianity. 

Lessing’s “ Education of Humanity” was a long forward step. 
It quietly ignored the claim of Christianity to be either the only 
religion, or the only supernatural religion, and relegated it to a 
place, with many others, in a divine order of development, not 
differing from them in its essential character.. But even Lessing 
related dogma and ritual to religion as excrescence, insisting on 
the moral as the only real part, when, in truth, as Albert Réville 
has written, “There is no more of the conventional in the dogmas 
or the ritual of a settled religion than in its moral precepts,” 
while for Kant the religious ideas of God and Immortality were 
purely accessory to morality, furnishing it with a certain modus 
vivendi, possessing of themselves no right of eminent domain. 
Herder’s doctrine of spontaneous development was a splendid 
criticism on the spiritual and political mechanics of the eighteenth 
century, which looked to a “social contract” for the beginnings 
of the state and to arbitrary regulation for those of all things 
dogmatic and ecclesiastical. Hegel’s doctrine was Lessing’s, am- 
plified in a manner more bold than satisfactory. It distinguished 
the religions of childhood from those of youth and manhood. 
The religions of youth were those of the Hebrews, Greeks and 
Romans. Christianity was the religion of manhood, the absolute 
religion, as Theodore Parker also called it, for reasons which he 
never carefully explained. Hegel’s classification suffered from 
his lack of knowledge, and from his indifference to anything 
beyond the cirele of his inner consciousness. But it had sympa- 
thy and breadth. 

Our more recent studies in comparative religion have tended, 
slowly but inevitably, to break down not only the idea that 
Christianity is the only religion, but also the idea that its origin 
and growth have been radically distinct and different from those 
of any other great religion. The very phrase “ comparative reli- 
gion” carries with it unmistakably the conclusion that there is 
more than one religion in the world. Many have done well in 
this science, but shall we not say that Max Miiller excelleth them 
all, not in the soundness of his opinions or the exactness of his 
scholarship, but in the breadth of his sympathy and his genius 
for impregnating the average mind of the community with his 
liberal view. In the. Columbian Parliament of Religions he 
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should have had the highest seat, vacant unless he chose to come 
and sit thereon. To that Parliament, from the early Christian 
monopoly of all religion, the way was long and hard. We must 
not deceive ourselves as to the significance of that august assem- 
blage. Few who took part in it would have insisted on the 
Christian monopoly, but some might just as well have done so as 
to do as they did. They went there not in-the mood of sympa- 
thy, but in the mood of antagonism and hate and scorn. One of 
them said: ‘‘ The attitude of Christianity towards other religions 
than itself is an attitude of universal, absolute, eternal, unap- 
peasable hostility.” Even here we have the recognition that 
other religions are at least religions. Even Professor Wilkinson 
is not so deep in the mud as those were in the mire who claimed 
for Christianity the monopoly of all religion. To allow the exist- 
ence of other religions and declare them false is the first step 
forward from the utmost narrowness towards that sympathy of 
religions which one of our own poets has set forth as the mark of 
our high calling. Thus far and no farther has arrived the average 
sense of Christendom, and this is no wonder when we find an Ox- 
ford Orientalist of the highest rank stigmatizing Mohammedan- 
ism and Buddhism as “ the two great false religions” of our time. 
A hundred years ago, when we knew next to nothing of the other 
great religions, even a scholar might be pardoned for such nar- 
rowness. In our own time it is incomprehensible, not only in the 
scholar, but in any one who has had access to those books which 
scholarship has condescended to address to the popular intelli- 
gence. It is not possible to read these books and not become 
aware that there is not a lofty sentiment or a noble aspiration in 
the Bible which is not paralleled in the religious literature of 
China or India or Persia or Egypt or Greece or Rome: to say in 
all of them at once would in few instances exceed the fact. I 
shall never forget the quiet and effective manner with which 
Emerson, at one of the earliest meetings of the Free Religious 
Association, disposed of a bumptious clergyman who had been 
declaiming to the effect that in the teachings of Jesus we have 
a wealthof ethical and religious teaching to which there is else- 
where no approximation in the ancient scriptures of the race. 
“To make this statement,” said Emerson, “is but to show how 
narrowly we have read.” Since then the testimony to this effect 
has been steadily enlarged, and where once we had sentences, 
here and there, that bore undimmed the light of the New Testa- 
ment, we have now many hundreds that can easily do this. 
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There are none so blind as those who will not see how obviously 
these things are so. 

The next step forward on the way that we are going is to dis- 
tinguish the other religions from Christianity, as natural from 
supernatural or revealed. Perhaps I ought to say, the next 
position on which those retreat who cannot any longer hold to the 
distinction of true and false. But this distinction is as irrational 
as the other. Even if the claim of the Old and New Testaments 
to be special, supernatural revelations were entirely clear, it 
would be a claim no more self-justifying than the similar claims 
of Hindu and Mohammedan scriptures. But the Old and New 
Testaments make no such claim. The texts that are quoted, as 
asserting it, never refer to the Bible as a whole. Many of them 
were written while the New Testament was still far below the 
horizon, and in the various books of the latter there is not a sign 
of mutual recognition, even as parts of a canon, to say nothing of 
a supernatural book. ' But if every book in the Bible put forth 
the claim, not only for itself but for the Bible as a whole, it 
could not be made good in the face of what we know of the pro- 
cesses which brought together the books which now constitute 
the Bible in the course of a thousand years, and of the way 
in which they were edited, reédited, arranged and rearranged, 
changed and abridged or augmented, to suit the exigencies of 
succeeding times. The growing consciousness that this is so has 
driven many Christian apologists back on the position that the 
Bible is not itself a supernatural revelation, but the record of 
such an one. The Unitarians (one of them at least) made the 
retreat in 1829, and there was joy in Andover over the one sinner 
that had retreated. Many, not only Unitarians but Evangelicals, 
have since followed his example. But this position is no more 
tenable than the other. There is nothing in the history of Chris- 
tianity to differentiate it from the other great or small religions 
of the world in respect to the general method of its origin and 
growth. Nothing is more pitiful than the ingenuity with which 
many liberals, Orthodox and Unitarian, go to work to show that 
Christianity was a revelation in some sense not intended by its 
old-time apologists. The thing has gone, but they would save the 
name. ‘ They have stretched out their hands to save the sifted 
sediment of a residuum” which is not worth the saving. Dr. 
Hedge distinguished all personal religions as revealed, —Juda- 
ism, Buddhism, Parseeism and Christianity, — but the distinction 
was peculiar to himself: Giving a new meaning to an old name, 
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it tended to intellectual confusion. Hence the thoroughgoing 
rationalists rejected it, and, as for the opposite party, they were 
like the Scotchman who said that he ‘did n’t wish to be saved in 
a crowd.” 

Another position to which they have retreated who are anxious 
to save something of fundamental peculiarity for Christianity is 
that in Christianity we have a religion of God seeking men; in 
other cases religions of men seeking God. The beautiful phrases 
in which this doctrine has been clothed have not disguised the 
naked truth that here we have a doctrine bearing a strong family 
resemblance to the Calvinistic doctrine of election, with no better 
argument than that of the potter’s right to shape the clay in any 
way he likes. Well might the Hindu or the Arabian take up the 
Promethean ery and say to such a God as we have here : — 


I reverence Thee ? Wherefore ? 


For those who build their theories up from the facts as a foun- 
dation, not from the apex down, all religions are one form or an- 
other of man’s seeking God, and all religions equally are God’s 
seeking for his children, for there is no impulse in man which is 
not in its last analysis an impulse from him in whom we live and 
move and have our being. 

The last ditch of the retreat we have been following, which at 
every stage has been a movement forward towards a more liberal 
appreciation of other religions from the Christian standpoint, is 
the position taken up in Dr. J. F. Clarke’s “ Ten Great Religions,” 
namely, that Christianity is a pleroma which contains everything 
that is excellent in the other great religions, with none of their 
defects. One hesitates to impugn a book that has done so much 
for the widening of religious sympathies, but can we avoid the 
feeling that Dr. Clarke set out with his pleroma and so found the 
proofs of it, like Thoreau’s Indian hatchets, lying all about, be- 
cause he unconsciously used it as a principle of selection and 
rejection ? 

It is a far ery from the liberal appreciation which is involved 
in Dr. Glarke’s conception to the original Christian doctrine that 
Christianity is the only religion in the world. The various inter- 
mediates — Christianity the only true religion, the only revealed 
religion, and the rest — we have considered in due course. They 
are to-day the various positions in which the great majority of 
Christian people rest with entire satisfaction. It is only a cor- 
poral’s guard of the great army that has got beyond the distine- 
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tion of true and false; still fewer have got beyond the distine- 
tion of natural and supernatural or revealed, while such positions 
as those of Dr. Hedge and Dr. Clarke are either the vagaries of 
the smallest coteries or idiosyncrasies of individual minds. 

_ But even if all these positions had been left behind, not only 
by greater companies and less, but by the general sense of Chris- 
tendom, if everywhere the great religious bodies had attained to 
the conviction that religion is the universal portion of mankind, 
and that, with whatever difference or gradation, all are developed 
by the same laws, answer to the same needs, and are of the same 
spiritual essence, would the ideal of universal religion which is 
enrapturing so many hearts be realized? Certainly not. Uni- 
versal religion is one thing and “ A Universal Religion ” is an- 
other, and it is ‘“ A Universal Religion ”’ wherewith 


Upon the glimmering summits far withdrawn 
God makes himself an awful rose of dawn 


for many eager souls, while for others the day of his salvation is 
at hand and very nigh. Here is no vision special to the modern 
world and the most recent times. It has been the common prop- 
erty of all the conquering and missionary religions of the past. 
The Old Testament is full of it. “ Who is this that cometh from 
Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah, this that is glorious in 
his apparel, marching in the greatness of his strength?” A san- 
guinary theology, scenting its dogmatic game wherever blood is 
mentioned in the Old Testament or New, has long cherished this 
image of the Deutero-Isaiah with particular affection. But the 
suggestion of Jesus the kind, the merciful, is even more absolutely 
wanting here than in the majority of those Old Testament pas- 
sages that are forced into the service of the traditional theology. 
‘‘ Wherefore art thou red in thine apparel, and thy garments like 
him that treadeth the wine vat?” So asks the prophet; and the 
answer of Yahweh is, “I trod down the peoples in mine anger, 
and made them drunk in my fury, and their life-blood is sprinkled 
upon my garments and has stained all my raiment.” That is one 
way of universal religion, the conqueror’s way. It is the com- 
mon way of the Old Testament. It would make a wilderness and 
call it peace. It would make a worship of Yahweh the one only 
religion by crushing out all opposition, by killing right and left 
all who will not consent to call upon his name. This, too, was 
the way of Mohammed, a true son of the Old Testament. But 
it is not the only way of Hebrew prophecy. This has also visions 
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of a peaceful seeking of Yahweh. But whether men are driven 
by the sword, or attracted by the splendor of Yahweh’s reign, one 
thing is always clear,—that the universal religion is to be the 
universal worship of Yahweh. How naive the ignorance of the 
earth’s extent in what is probably, excepting the Book of Daniel, 
the last word of Hebrew prophecy, and how clear the indication 
what the universal religion was to be! “And it shall come to 
pass, that every one that is left of all the nations which came 
against Jerusalem shall go up from year to year to worship the 
King, the Lord of Hosts, and to keep the feast of tabernacles. 
And it shall be that whoso of all the families of the earth goeth 
not up to Jerusalem to worship the King, the Lord of Hosts, upon 
them there shall be no rain.” ‘The vision of Universal Religion 
has generally been of this nature. It has been a vision of the 
absorption of all other religions in Judaism or Mohammedanism 
or Christianity, whether by physical violence or as the reward of 
missionary zeal. On a smaller scale, the schemes of Christian 
Unity, of which we hear so much, have the same general char- 
acter. The Episcopalian would have all become Episcopalians, 
standing four-square to all the winds that blow, upon the basis of 
the Lambeth Conference — the inspired Scriptures, the Apostles’ 
and the Nicene Creeds, the two Sacraments, and the historical 
Episcopate. But the Presbyterians would prefer the Presbyterian 
government. There is more passion for ecclesiastical consolida- 
tion and more of the instinct of self-preservation in these futile 
schemes than there is of anything more sound and sweet. The 
happy family of the menagerie is well agreed within itself, but 
introduce a foreign element and it would be the victim of a gen- 
eral assault. Schemes of Christian Unity, if not schemes for 
the aggrandizement of a particular sect, are often, at the best, 
schemes of mutual protection against what is regarded as a com- 
mon enemy with a view to an aggressive movement all along the 
line. 

Not many chapters in the history of civilization and religion 
have been more creditable to humanity than those which have 
had for their subject-matter the heroisms and fidelities of mis- 
sionary zeal. As in the famous picture of Vibert the returned 
missionary stands out unspeakably pathetic from the luxurious 
selfishness and incredulity of the ecclesiastics whom his story 
languidly amuses or excites to positive disgust, so always has 
the missionary stood out from the average ecclesiastical temper of 
his time. His methods may have been mistaken and his results 
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ridiculously small, but he has had the courage of his convictions. 
The wonder is that, entertaining such a doctrine of the heathen’s 
fate, the church has not sent forth a hundred where it has sent 
one or two, and that hundreds more have not said, “ Here am 1; 
send me.” Often where the doctrine offered has been little bet- 
ter than that which it has attempted to displace, the character, 
the devotion of the missionary has risen on the darkness of the 
heathen mind with healing on its wings. A universal religion, 
and that religion Christianity, and missionary zeal the means of 
its inauguration —this has always been the order of ideas in the 
Christian world. There is in it nothing discreditable. Given a 
system of belief that is satisfying to our minds, comforting to our 
hearts, and strengthening to our wills, woe is unto us if we do not 
do our best to spread it far and wide, bringing its blessing and 
its peace to just as many as we can, to all if possible, “ not that 
we would have dominion over their faith, but that we would be 
helpers of their joy.” But while the rhetoric of orthodox Chris- 
tianity is as rich as ever with the hope of Universal Christianity, 
it must be confessed that the statistics of missionary effort are 
not flattering to this hope. No matter for the expense! Too 
much is made of this. All that has been spent from the begin- 
ning were not too much to save one soul from the imagined hell. 
Yet if all men are going to become good Christians the process 
is extremely slow. If to be good Christians the traditional creed 
must be accepted, orthodoxy is losing a hundred from her fold 
at home for every one she gains abroad. Evidently, at this rate, 
she will never reach her goal. The little boy excused his tardi- 
ness by saying that for every step he took he slipped back two. 
“Then how did you get here?” said the teacher. “Oh,” said 
he, “I turned round and went the other way.” Some change 
of tactics quite as radical as this seems necessary if missionary 
Christianity is géing to achieve its heart’s desire. 

One does not have to be narrowly Christian to be persuaded of 
the superiority of the Hebrew and Christian scriptures to the 
other great religious scriptures of the world. The persuasion may 
not be valid, or it may tremendously exaggerate the superiority 
of the Hebrew and Christian scriptures. The bias of old associ- 
ation is extreme. I should not expect the Brahman or the Bud- 
dhist to agree with me here, or even the Mohammedan, unless he 
had a peculiar aptitude for seeing things as they are. Here comes 
in, however, that principle of relativity which has been so active 
in our recent thought. You might scientifically establish the 
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superiority of the Hebrew and Christian scriptures to each and all 
of the others, especially in their average quality, but you would 
not thereby establish the superiority of Christianity to the other 
great religions. The life of Christendom has been principally re- 
markable for its difference from the New Testament ideal. I am 
led to believe that the Eastern peoples have been much truer than 
the Christians to the religions which they have professed. There 
is more than this to be considered. Would Christianity be better 
for the Mohammedan, the Brahman, and the Buddhist than the 
religions to which they adhere? Our evolutionary doctrine seems 
to say that they would not; that all religions are like the animal 
organisms which are gradually developed in harmony with par- 
ticular environments. It is not a question whether the elephant’s 
amusing trunk and baggy trousers are better than the outfit of the 
lion or the horse. They are better for him. They are better for 
him because he is used to them, because they are correlated with 
his general anatomy and physiology. So it is, comparing great 
things with small, with the religions. Let their absolute values 
be what they may, relatively, to the peoples who acknowledge 
them and believe in them, they are doubtless the best religions 
possible because they have come into existence in answer to their 
special needs. Here is no plea for general stagnation. Each 
great religion, as each sect, may learn of every other. Yet the 
ideal, whose coming realization shines afar, is not that of religious 
substitution, but that of religious development, a Christianized 
Brahmanism and Buddhism, a Brahmanized or Buddhized Chris- 
tianity, each to its native centre fast, while patiently remoulding 
many things and seeking everywhere the best: 

We must not settle down to this conclusion until we have 
considered some of the ideals of universal religion that are cher- 
ished by those who are as much convinced as any that the ideal 
of absorption — one religion and that Christianity —is repulsive 
to the rational mind, and as impossible to realize as it is irra- 
tional to hold. One of the most engaging of these ideals is an 
eclecticism which shall, from all the great religions of the world, 
choose those ideas that they have in common and make these 
the basis of a religious organization, and invite the sympathy 
and codperation of all those to whom such a subtilized and rare- 
fied religion might commend itself. So far as the doctrine of 
such a religion is concerned we have already at our hand a noble 
literature expressive of its loftiest aspiration and its dearest hope. 
From first to last the number has been large of those who have 
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endeavored to draw out and weave into a beautiful anthology the 
ideas common to the different religions of mankind. Of these 
anthologies T. W. Higginson’s “ Sympathy of Religions” is the 
most widely known, and Samuel Longfellow’s “ Unity and Uni- 
versality of the Religious Ideas” has recently been reprinted 
from the pages of “ The Radical,” where many another precious 
thing remains to be discovered late. Mr. Longfellow found the 
unity of the religions to consist in the universality of the ideas 
of God, Duty, Immortality and Benevolence. It is not, however, 
without some ingenuity that the ideas of God and immortality 
can be made to appear universal. One of the strangest things 
in the religious history of the race is the way in which the He- 
brews, coming in contact with a lofty ethical conception of im- 
mortality, as developed by the Egyptians, scornfully rejected it 
and lived their religious life without it for a thousand years. 
But it is one thing to have a literature of this unity and uni- 
versality and another to have an organized religion of which this 
is the Scripture and the creed. There are those who dream a 
dream of such an organization. It is a worthy dream, but the 
terms of the proposed belief are too abstract to rally men into 
a vigorous fellowship. To affirm some worthy thing of God is 
much more important than to affirm “ God is.” Much more im- 
portant than to affirm immortality is it to affirm some worthy 
thing of that. The instability of the homogeneous is a natural 
law in the spiritual world. No organized religion could rest for 
any length of time in a region of mere abstraction, and when the 
ideas of God, Duty, Immortality, and Benevolence passed out of 
the region of abstraction into that of definition and concrete ap- 
plication the new universal church would begin to exhibit ten- 
dencies to sect and schism. A historic church with a vigorous 
organic life can make its creed as broad as possible or have none 
at all and fear nothing. But to make a new start and organize a 
universal religion on the basis of the beliefs held to be universal 
would be a very different matter. Moreover, the new faith would 
have that credal basis which is anathema to many of the most 
generous spirits. What if men could not say “God”; could not 
say “ Immortality”? Are we ready to deny religion to all those 
who cannot make these affirmations? I know that lam not. It 
is possible to deny God and Immortality more religiously than 
these great things are affirmed by many. Hence it would seem 
that to organize a universal religion on the basis of the several 
ideas named would be to de-universalize it from the start. 
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Another proposition is at hand. Seeing that universal religion 
cannot well be organized upon the basis of the common elements 
of men’s world-wide belief, we are asked to find a definition of 
religion that shall include the manifestations of religion in its 
widest scope, and to make that the starting point of an organized 
religion universal as the human heart. Such a definition would, 
if well considered, read, —shall we say? — somewhat after this 
fashion: ‘ Religion is man’s sense of his relation to the mysteri- 
ous Power which he finds manifested in the world and his spon- 
taneous endeavor to convert this sense into a binding law of life.” 
Here, indeed, is truth and soberness. A religion thus built up 
would not exclude Buddha for his inability to make the theis- 
tic affirmation, or Moses for his inability to affirm immortality, 
or any of the millions, who, in times past or present, have been 
touched with a feeling for their infirmity and been as little able 
as they were to make these tremendous affirmations. Emerson 
said that we should have a definition of religion that would make 
atheism impossible, and I think we have it here, — not that it 
requires a conscious affirmation of the Eterna] Spirit, but one 
implied in men’s inevitable thought. 


Below the surface-stream, shallow and light, 

Of what we say we feel — below the stream, 

As light, of what we think we feel — there flows 
With noiseless current strong, obscure and deep, 
The central stream of what we feel indeed. 


That central stream is always murmurous with the thought of 
God and with the hope of the eternal years.. But such a defini- 
tion as this which I have framed, however good as a corrective of 
men’s haste in ruling out this or that manifestation of religion 
from the universal synthesis, would be of little service as the 
basis of a religious organization. Its breadth would be exclusive 
of all, or nearly all, the actual historical religions of the world, 
and a universal religion exclusive of the historical religions would 
be a lame and impotent affair, a matter for a coterie, not the 
enthusiasm of a multitude. It would be the narrowest of all the 
sects. Moreover, religion is the most spontaneous of all things, 
and no religion heretofore has organized itself about a definition. 
Is our definition altogether worthless then? No; it remains to 
warn whoever can receive it against the narrowness that would 
deny the essence of religion to some of the most serious manifes- 
tations of it, individual and collective, that the world has ever 
known. 
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There is one other scheme or doctrine of universal religion 
that demands our most careful consideration. It is that which 
identifies religion with morality. Make religion purely ethical, 
it says, and then you can easily make it universal; or you already 
have it so in the agreements of the ethically minded everywhere. 
It might be interesting to consider whether the ethical judgments 
of mankind are so much more uniform than the theologies as 
many seem to think. We should do right; we should be just 
and kind and merciful: here is general agreement. But one 
man who assents to these propositions will give his life for the 
destruction of slavery, and another will be its apologist. One 
man will think a certain form of revenue taxation just and hon- 
orable, and another will think it shamefully unjust and wrong. 
One man of absolute personal integrity will defend the “ spoils 
system” as rational and inevitable, while another sees in it a 
writing on the wall, portentous of intolerable doom. What we 
want is the organization of men upon the lines of practical ethics, 
to the end that they may lift up the cause of justice and beat 
injustice down, and I would rather have a hundred thousand men 
and women banded together to root out the spoils system from 
our politics than have a hundred million the world over making 
a choral affirmation that justice, mercy, truth and love are great 
and mighty above all things. 

Even if the concrete of ethics were as generally agreed upon 
as its abstract principles, no ethical agreement, pure and simple, 
would furnish a sufficient basis for the organization of religion in 
its universal breadth. It might be magnificent, but it would not 
be religion. In a world so unified that every part “ may call the 
farthest brother,” I grant that “ethics thought out is religious 
thinking, ethics felt out is religious feeling, ethics lived out is 
religious life.” I find a happy witness to this truth in the stead- 
ily increasing religiousness of temper and expression among our 
Ethical Culture friends. But those who believe greatly in reli- 
gion will not generally be content with so much of it and no 
more, as is the inevitable result of ethical thinking, feeling, and 
doing. Few indeed are they who are equal to the process, so 
refined, so mystical, by which that result is worked out. Yet if 
all might easily attain to it, how scant would be the portion of 
religion as compared with that which naturally belongs to it, in 
virtue of its essential character as man’s sense of his relation to 
the mysterious Power which he finds manifested in the world! 
Religion had its beginning in this sense. It is immensely sig- 
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nificant that the first chapter of Genesis is a cosmogony. Moral- 
ity had a different beginning, — in man’s sense of his relations to 
his fellow-men. The two were quick to coalesce. The religion 
soon became moral and the morals soon became religious. The 
mutual service has been great. The morals of Yahweh, for ex- 
ample, were very bad until the ethical prophets took him in hand 
and mended them. Elsewhere the ethical prophets were wanting, 
and the gods died in their sins. Consider, too, the monstrous 
rites of the religions overwhelmed with the mystery of the fecund 
world, and the horrible persecutions by the religions made intol- 
erant through their persuasion of a special supernatural commis- 
sion from on high, — rites and persecutions which it has been for 
morality to disestablish and abate. On the other hand, the emo- 
tion with which religion has touched morality has often turned it 
from a smouldering heap of ashes into leaping flame, terrible for 
burning up iniquity. Yet nothing in the coalescence of the two, 
or in their mutual furtherance, has ever made religion purely eth- 
ical in its contents, or ethics as such one and the same thing with 
religion. The substance in which morality has always worked 
has been human conduct, and the substance in which religion 
has worked has always been preéminently the wonder, beauty, 
glory and mystery of the world. When religion ceases to work 
in this material frankly and directly, it will cease from being re- 
ligion, or at least from being that which has been most distinctive 
in religion since its emergence into the light of a historic past. 

Because these things are so, the organization of universal ethics 
is not sufficient for those who believe greatly in religion, even 
with the clear understanding that, as the ethical idea climbs, it 
bears a flower that hides the fragrance of religion in its heart. 
This fact, which recommends it to the few, does not recommend it 
to the most of those who desire an ethical consensus and coopera- 
tion and no more. These want an ethical consensus and coop- 
eration which shall not be religious. They can have them only 
on condition of skimming carelessly the surface-stream of life 
and never sinking to the deeper sea. 

We have been far afield in quest of a universal religion, and 
we have come back with empty hands. We have considered the 
various methods by which men have sought and are seeking still 
for such a religion — by conquest, by absorption, by eclecticism, by 
abstraction, by ethical exclusion. Not one of them is devoid of 
admirable traits and connotations, while not one of them is ade- 
quate to the tests of reason and the practical exigencies of the 
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religious life. Does it follow, therefore, that we are thrown back 
completely on that universality which is evident to the student of 
comparative religion, and must we content ourselves with that for 
the satisfaction of all those aspirations for a wider fellowship 
which have so often visited our hearts? I shall not, I trust, be 
thought to underrate that universality of religion, if I say that 
it is not sufficient for our wants. The contemplation of it is re- 
freshing and inspiring, growing ever more so as we pass from 
what is common to all faiths to those ideas of God, Duty, Immor- 
tality, Benevolence, which in the higher faiths answer to one 
another as face answereth to face in water. But something more 
than this we want and we must have; not that we would be 
unclothed of our various special doctrinal and ecclesiastical asso- 
ciations, but that we would be clothed upon with a lively appre- 
ciation of what is best in other faiths, with a noble shame of our 
arrogant and isolating selfishness, with a conviction that Chris- 
tianity is a much larger thing than our own darling sect, Religion 
a much larger thing than Christianity, and Humanity the largest 
thing of all. There shall yet be a Universal Religion which 
shall be something different from the universality of religion 
among the peoples of the earth. But it will be a religion with- 
out a church, without a creed, without a hierarchy, without a 
ritual. It will be a glorious sympathy, not a grand organization. 
Yet it shall have its ministers. They will be all of those who 
shall endeavor to appreciate the doctrines and the forms, the 
mythologies and the idolatries of other faiths than that they 
cherish as their own, to penetrate the husk and find the kernel it 
conceals, to discover, if possible, what it was that these poor 
stammering lips were trying to express. This universal religion 
shall have its scriptures, too, richer than those of Christianity or 
Buddhism or Islam, because all of these shall be ineluded, and 
with these every true word that makes for a better understand- 
ing and a more perfect sympathy among all the religions of man- 
kind. The sympathy, like charity, must begin at home, not in 
any ‘‘mush of concession,” but in a resolute endeavor to see 
things as they are, and to state the position which we cannot 
tolerate, as nearly as possible, as we should if it were ours. A 
“Congress of Liberal Religions”? Yes, certainly ; by all means. 
But, if we can have it, “ A congress of liberal and illiberal reli- 
gions,” too, and wherever two or three of different opinions are 
gathered together, trying to understand each other, trying to do 
justice to each other’s symbol, to each other’s thought, there is 
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the spirit of Universal Religion in the midst of them for blessing 
and for peace. This universal faith shall have its festivals. It 
has had a splendid one already, the Parliament of Religions. 
The world is young. It shall have many more. 

If such things as these are, in our communities, inconsistent 
with a special loyalty to Christianity, or the particular division 
or subdivision of Christianity in which one ‘has been born and 
bred, I have yet to learn the reason why. We are creatures of 
association and affection, and we love and cherish the familiar 
places, the familiar names and things. If we were less human it 
might not be so, but the proverb runs, “ There is a great deal of 
human nature in folks,” and it is true. It is nothing to be 
ashamed of that one warms to a tradition as he does not to an 
abstraction, that he is moved and stirred and thrilled by his con- 
nection with an organie life which has had its high nobilities and 
has its sacred trusts, as he is not by the most perfect definition or 
the most inclusive scheme of fellowship which has yet no history, 
no heroes and no saints. The advice of Fox to Penn about his 
sword, “ Wear it as long as thou canst,” will do for brighter 
(sometimes rustier) things, the spiritual armor forged in heats of 
old debate, in fires of purifying pain. Wear it as long as thou 
canst honestly, not a day beyond; nay, at no hour’s “ expense of 
spirit in a waste of shame,” nor at the cost of just admiration for 
any generous thought or noble deed on which the sun looks down. 
Nor is it too much to ask that our sympathetic appreciation shall 
begin at the near end, and gradually extend itself from that. 
There is one religion which a great many of our modern liberals 
cannot appreciate and this is the religion nearest home. In 
Christendom it is Christianity. In India, I suppose, it is Bud- 
dhism or Brahmanism; Shintoism in Japan and Confucianism or 
Taoism in China. Henry Thoreau, while setting forth the supe- 
riorities of his Buddha, as he called him, was kind enough to say, 
* But I like your Jesus, too.” A great many of our universal 
religionists are not so broad. They have nothing but deprecia- 
tion for Jesus. They are never happier than when they can rob 
his briarerown of some poor bit of laurel that has clung to it 
that they may twine it with the lotuses in Buddha’s hair. I 
often wish that some one far away in India or China would come 
‘to the study of Christianity and Jesus with the genius and the 
sympathy that our American Samuel Johnson brought to the ap- 
preciation of the several religions of the East, and that his book 
might be translated for us, so that we might read it with a throb- 
bing heart. What a great experience it would be! 
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This, then, is the conclusion of the matter. Whatever graces 
and beatitudes the coming centuries may hide, the universal reli- 
gion with which we must content ourselves for a long time to 
come is that Sympathy of Religions which already has possessed 
the mind and heart of many an individual thinker and explorer, 
and is destined to extend its gentle sway over an ever greatening 
multitude as the swift years go by. With the increasing solidar- 
ity of the race the intercommunication of ideas will go on with 
far less obstruction than heretofore, each nation, each religion 
giving of its best, and in some far off future there may come a 
time when Lessing’s faithful parable, “‘ What makes me seem to 
you a Christian makes you seem to me a Jew,” shall be made 
good in the mutual regards of all the greater and the less relli- 
gions of the world, each speaking to the other in its own tongue, 
wherein it was born, the words of freedom, truth and righteous- 
ness. 


JoHn W. CHADWICK. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


. 
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REMARKS BY O. B. FROTHINGHAM:! 


Tus reception touches me deeply; would that it could be 
fittingly responded to. I have but a few words to say, but they 
will come from my heart. My abhorrence is of sectarianism — 
the spirit of division, of exclusion, of malediction. I hate sects, 
and have always opposed them. But the sectarian temper seems 
to be dead. Sectarianism is disavowed openly. Idols have 
become ideals and ideals are becoming ideas, and these are 
spreading. The work of the Free Religious Association was to 
break down walls, to remove fences, to demonstrate the essential 
sympathy of religions, to prove that all usages and forms of 
belief are simply modes of faith, while the real religion, spir- 
itual, ideal, universal, human, of the soul, was supreme. This 
“absolute” religion was always in mind, was assumed, and being 
assumed was. not much insisted on, the immediate concern being 
the abolition-.of causes for quarrel, boasting, domination, or 
affected superiority. Now it remains only to bring forward this 
always visible background of faith. 

Liberalism appears to me to have its local or territorial forms. 
Here in the East it flows in its accustomed channels. In the 
middle West, if one may call it so, it is more emancipated ; 
witness the Western Unitarian Conference. In the far West 
on the north Pacific coast it is at perfect liberty, —the pure 
faith, essential religion. 

We have but to wait in patience and hope, to accept the most 
promising omens, to take men at their best, to hold them to their 
bravest word, and to encourage their best endeavor. For my own 
part I am sure that the nobler faith is coming, is on the way. 
My trust is in the Logos more than in logic, in the spiritual 
power which as Benjamin Kidd maintains in his ‘ Social Evolu- 
tion” drives the world forward. Our business is to hold up our 
banner aird march under it even to the end. 


1 See page 5. 
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UNIVERSAL RELIGION IN ITS RELATION TO 
SPECIAL RELIGIONS.! 


By Rey. ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


PERMIT me at the outset to express my sincere and profound 
appreciation of the honor which this Association has conferred 
upon me by inviting me not only to be its representative at 
“The American Congress of Liberal Religious Societies,” but 
also to fulfill upon its own platform a most serious, difficult, yet 
welcome, task, albeit one to which I can hope to do but partial 
justice. 

And it is with feelings of exceptional pleasure and satisfaction 
that I adress myself to the subject assigned me, for I stand here 
this morning not merely as one who has recently made the 
transition from Unitarian Christianity to Unsectarian Freedom, but 
as the representative of over two hundred men and women who 
share this privilege and joy, united as we are under the name of 
“The First Free Church of Tacoma” and “ pledged to the promo- 
tion of universal religion in avowed independence of all special 
religions and their sects,” Christianity and Unitarianism included : 
a society which thus represents the most explicit embodiment of 
the principles upon which this Association is founded. 

And here I must pause to express once more upon this plat- 
form my éver-deepening gratitude to the three chief pioneers in 
the cause of religious freedom, without whose inspirations the 
Tacoma Free Church of Universal Religion would not have been 
born in 1892. One of these we are all reverently grateful to find 
among us to-day.» His name will stand forever as the symbol of 
refined and reverent Radicalism. His very presence here gives 
a fresh breeze to the old flag — Octavius B. Frothingham. An- 
other held in highest esteem as the clearest and foremost exponent 
of the scientific method applied to religion and the prospective 
author of a new system of philosophy that bids fair to outrank 
all the philosophical systems of the past: Dr. Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot. And third, his “gentle, modest, self-forgetful friend ; 
our knight sans peur et sans reproche,” the lamented president of 
this Association, William J. Potter. 


1 Notes of an address delivered extemporaneously. 
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The F. R. A., which for twenty-seven years has flung the flag 
of freedom to the breeze, not only tolerates but invites honest 
eriticism. If now any honest criticism of mine upon the special 
religion, Christianity, or upon its most advanced sect, Unitarian- 
ism, be construed as manifesting an unkindly or contemptuous 
spirit it will be misconstrued, and it will be in regretted con- 
tradiction of my purpose if I drop a single careless word that 
shall wound the reverence of the most sensitive spirit here pres- 
ent. For it is my sole purpose to present as clearly and forcibly 
as I can the essential characteristics of universal religion as con- 
trasted with the special religions, the distinction between them 
and it being real, deep, vital,—reaching far down to their re- 
spective fundamental principles. The term universal religion is 
self-explanatory. Universal religion is unsectarian, undenomina- 
tional, free, spiritual, inclusive religion. It is religion freed from 
all limitations that make it less than inclusive of man. It is re- 
ligion reconstructed upon the basis of wniversal human nature 
with universal reverence for equal and perfect freedom. It is 
religion stripped of the presumptuous claims, the sectarian prin- 
ciples and policies, the mutually exclusive specialties that char- 
acterize all the world’s historical religions and their sects. It is 
not Mohammedanism, Buddhism, Parseeism, Judaism, Christian- 
ity, nor any other special religion, for each of them is but a sect 
setting forth claims denied and rejected by all the rest. It is 
religion refusing the guidance of mutually destructive external 
authorities that it may put implicit, unwavering trust in the 
capacity of the free human soul to discover truth and to work out 
its own salvation. It is religion renouncing slavish allegiance to 
mutually antagonistic leaders that it may follow the diviner dic- 
tates of universal emancipated reason and conscience. It is religion 
rooted in universal capacities, sentiments, aspirations, wants, as 
contrasted with those that are merely local, special, indigenous to 
particular soils and climes. It is religion establishing standards 
of truth and right not by reference to personal. or scriptural 
authorities but by the decisions of universal free thought. It is 
not, as isseommonly supposed, a religious mosaic made up of bits 
of Buddhism, Confucianism, and the other world-religions, but the 
product of organic growth absorbing into itself all those ele- 
ments of thought and feeling wherein all religions agree and 
those wherein they will yet agree when the principle of freedom 
has been established and the method of freedom employed to de- 
termine what ideas and sentiments are valid and true. Universal 
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religion is therefore progressive religion. And when the special, 
stationary religions have sacrificed their sectarian names, fellow- 
ships, and connections the world will be prepared for the Universal 
Religion, that fellowship, not of systems but of souls, wherein 
sectarian boundaries have been obliterated and all men are united, 
not as the adherents of conflicting creeds but as the free followers 
of those inner guides whose fallibility is made as nearly nil as 
possible by the intelligent codperation of all thoughtful minds. 

Toward the realization of this supreme ideal all special religions 
are slowly tending. By a natural process of organic development 
they will gradually grow into it while it in turn will absorb into 
itself all the permanent elements in them, the great universal 
brotherhood of man advancing, by ever fresh application of the 
principle and method of freedom, into new and more ennobling 
truth. 

All historical religions are essentially one in so far as they 
represent the universal aspiration, the idealward aim and effort 
of mankind. They are essentially different in virtue of their 
various local origins. They have generic unity and _ specific 
diversity. In the former our eyes are fixed upon the features 
common to them all, i. ¢. upon the universal element which in- 
heres in all, yet belongs to none, being the property of universal 
human nature. In the latter our attention is riveted upon the 
peculiar features of each religion, 7. ¢. upon the special element 
which differentiates each from all the rest. Thus, Mohamme- 
danism, Buddhism, Christianity, and the rest are all special histor- 
ical religions, universal only in so far as they exhibit in common 
ideas and-sentiments that are representative of universal human 
nature. The truth or falsity of each religion is only a matter of 
degree, because each arose under circumstances peculiar to itself, 
under the inspiration of its founder, whose ideas were both colored 
and limited by the conditions of his age and place, sharing the 
natural errors attaching to all transient forms of thought in the 
progressive march of man. 

Again, all the world’s great religions, without exception, were 
founded and formulated in pre-scientific, pre-revolutionary times. 
They all belong to the Ptolemaic universe, and as such are sta- 
tionary, established upon a cosmology four hundred years out of 
date. Their respective systems of thought were completed and 
developed into doctrines and ecclesiasticisms centuries ago. Yet 
all of them, in so far as they have felt the touch of modern scien- 
tific thought, have undergone and are still undergoing modifica- 
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tion, the successive changes being wrought by a series of compro- 
mises, destined to culminate in complete, unequivocal espousal of 
recognized truth. And in effecting this transition from absolute 
rejection of the old to unequivocal acceptance of the new, com- 
promise has given birth to the hybrid systems of our day which 
combine, regardless of consistency, sectarianism with unsectarian- 
ism, displaying what Spencer terms “the oddest union of bygone 
despotism with coming freedom.” Compromise has ever been 
the method of progress, yet all compromises are by their nature 
temporary, because the logic of events—-the right relations of 
ideas to actions — destroys them. Equally clear it is that just in 
proportion as the historical religions become modernized, they lose 
their identity of essence and become amorphous. Their seeming 
progress is their actual disintegration, and it is the modern spec- 
tacle of their simultaneous decay and development that has oc- 
easioned the current confusion of thought between the wniversal 
and the special element in each of the ethnic religions, giving 
rise to the false idea that their adaptation to modern thought 
implies in no degree the destruction of their distinctive features. 
Yet nothing can be plainer to the careful student of these reli- 
gions and their sects than that they cannot progress without the 
simultaneous surrender of their cardinal characteristics. 

Nor will this prevailing disconcertion disappear until it is dis- 
covered that the motion is in the devotees, not in the systems they 
espouse. Nothing can be more delusive than the notion that 
Christianity (or any other special religion) admits of perpetual 
readaptation to the ever-changing thought of progressive man, 
that it has an inherent capacity for endless progress, that it can 
successfully discard its old dogmas and keep abreast of the times. 
For none of the special religions can advance without the instant 
surrender of the principle on which it was founded, the external 
authority by which it is bound, 

These preliminary generalizations will serve as an appropriate 
preface to a brief chapter upon the contrasts that may be estab- 
lished between the distinctive features of all special religions and 
those of universal religion. This will disclose the inherent exclu- 
siveness of all special religions and establish the reasons why none 
of them can ever represent universal religion. 

1. All special historical religions rest upon the principle of 
authority. All turn to some external standard as the ne plus ultra 
of investigation. When asked the question: To whom shall we 
go? each points to its own special Lord, saying: Thou hast the 
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words of eternal life. Islamism submits to its infallible Moham- 
med, Buddhism to its deified Gautama, Parseeism to its inspired 
Zarathustra, Christianity to its supernatural Jesus, while the or- 
thodox sects of these ethnic religions reénforce the authority of 
their respective Lords by additional appeal to alleged infallible 
revelations, the ultimate basis of all reasoning beneath which rea- 
son itself cannot go without involving the instant surrender of the 
principle on which the religion rests. But a religion, to be univer- 
sal, cannot rest upon a special external authority rejected by all 
other religions. Universal religion can consult only the universal 
inner oracle and universal experience. Behind these it cannot go, 
else it would. Its ultimate court of appeal is universal human 
reason, and free obedience to its laws the sole service that it re- 
quires. Lords and Masters it acknowledges none. Even the 
Lordship of Jesus it must disown, though gratefully cognizant of 
his services, enthusiastic in its admiration of his insight, and pro- 
foundly appreciative of his spirit and of his life. 

The autonomy of the soul is supreme; it can brook no rival 
claims to supremacy without the instant forfeiture of its own most 
regal attribute — spiritual freedom. Reason, to be self-respecting, 
must stand reverently upright, even in the presence of omnipotence 
itself. To truth alone can it pay homage. The free soul can wear 
no yoke, however easy and light, without sacrificing its spiritual 
independence. Universal religion holds that the worth of the 
noblest soul the race ever produced is not personal, but consists in 
the universal ideas it represents and the universal human nature it 
reveals. The soul is greater than all its creations, and so must be 
the supreme lord over all that issues from man. Self-government 
in spiritual freedom, not slavish subservience, or even mere defer- 
ence, is its law. Thus there is a far reaching antagonism between 
the foundations of the special religions and the corner-stone of 
universal religions Awthority (which underlies the former) and 
Srecdom (the basis of the latter) are mutually exclusive princi- 
ples, and as the one declines the other expands, and the first must 
die that the second may thrive. 

That there are imperishable truths in all the special religions 
every one will concede ; the purity of spirit and nobility of purpose 
that pervade them all is readily perceived ; the services they have 
rendered the race are everywhere acknowledged; nevertheless, 
none of them can be identical with universal religion because of 
this intellectual slavery which inheres in all alike. 

Universal mental liberty is the necessary precursor of that uni- 
versal fraternity at which universal religion aims. 
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2. All special historical religions, based as they are on the prin- 
ciple of authority, pursue truth by the method of authority, the 
ecclesiastical method, the method of dogmatism, or arbitrary 
authority. ‘*This is true because I say it” is their consentaneous 
edict, and obedience is the foreclosure of debate. Hence none of 
them can represent universal religion. For, to be universal, a 
religion must discard sectarian dogmatism and establish its truths 
upon universal verification alone. Its first question concerning 
all religious beliefs must be, “are they true?” and this can only 
be determined by the method of freedom, or of science, which is 
simply the legitimate use of disciplined reason, reducing possible 
error to a minimum by appeal to wniversal experience governed by 
universal reason. All doctrines, to be stable, must be the product 
of the human intellect, scientifically used, for all problems come 
under the same universal laws of investigation. The trustworthi- 
ness of the scientific method has been established by its results. 
Making creedlessness its creed, it emancipates the mind from 
everything that obstructs unprejudiced inquiry, and thus becomes 
the worthy instrument of universal religion in its pursuit of truth. 
The special religions have imposed their ideas upon man as dogmas, 
and as dogmas they must die ; nothing will save them but their own 
inherent ability to stand before the supreme tribunal of the scien- 
tific method. All appeal to alleged infallibilities is in vain. No- 
thing but appeal to organized reason and experience can ever vin- 
dicate them as verities. Not even “intwition” can so establish 
them, for the reliability of intuition itself needs proof. We must 
first know that it is a “ primary faculty ”’ transcending reason and 
acquainting man with “truths transcending experience.” To lift 
ideas above the reach of examination or question, to style them 
“‘facts of consciousness,” indisputably authoritative, what is this 
but the last attenuation of dogmatism? Granted that intuition is 
a fact, the nature, functions, and conclusions of intuition can be 
verified only by the same scientific method we employ to obtain 
truth in all other realms of experience. Sooner or later will all 
special religions be judged by their own devotees at the bar of 
science —- an event heralded by the world’s parliament of religions, 
based as it was on the conscious or unconscious recognition of the 
scientific method as the supreme court before which every religion 
must be tried. 

Complete and uncompromising fealty to the scientific method, 
free from even the faintest trace of dogmatism, this constitutes the 
necessary foundation of universal religion. There is but one other 
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possible basis, viz.: revelation, or arbitrary authority, but since 
the revelations of the various special religions are mutually exclu- 
sive, it follows that only appeal to universal human reason can 
serve as the basis of universal religion and the criterion for 
determining its content. Whatsoever beliefs the principle of 
mental freedom and the method of science shall determine to be 
true and right, whatsoever shall commend itself to universal human 
reason and conscience, whatsoever wakens a response in the uni- 
versal sentiments of reverence, awe, worship, whatsoever receives 
the sanction of free souls in a free fellowship, that shall be the 
superstructure, the content of universal religion. 

3. All special historical religions proffer terms of fellowship 
limited by acceptance of their respective authorities. The fellow- 
ship of none is cosmopolitan. Fellowship on equal terms is re- 
stricted to those only who believe alike. Mohammedanism aims to 
unite men in the bonds of Mohammedan love, but not to unite 
Jews, Parsees, Christians, and Mohammedans in the bonds of 
human love. Similarly, Christianity admits all Christians into its 
communion on equal terms and admits non-Christians on no terms, 
aiming rather at the conversion of these to its own beliefs and es- 
tablishing this requisite as its test of universal fellowship. Chris- 
tian brotherhood is thus based upon the distinct denial of freedom ; 
that is to say, the brotherhood of Christians can never be the 
brotherhood of man unless all non-Christians become converted to 
Christianity. But the futility of this expectation is obvious the 
moment it is discovered that a similar hope is cherished by the 
devotees of every other religion, who feel that their faith admits of 
universalization, and so they put its hospitalities on a par with 
those of Christianity. 

Never can the brotherhood of any special religion expand into 
that of man, but the brotherhood of universal religion will embrace 
that of all special religions, because “ perfect liberty in perfect 
love” is the ptheiple, of fellowship it extends to the world. 
Anything less than this fellowship is sectarian, and while it remains 
sectarian it cannot be universal. 

4. All special historical religions aim primarily at the complete 
surrender of men to their particular authorities and the promulga- 
tion of their own peculiar dogmas, in every case esteemed essen- 
tial to salvation. 

Universal religion on the contrary aims at the free develop- 
ment of each individual for the realization of universal harmony 
and progress. It has no theological dogmas to expound or defend. 
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Its concern is with the discoveries of disciplined reason and con- 
science. Accordingly it aims at the harmonious and complete 
development of human nature, the perfection of the individual 
and of the race, at the realization of the unity of man. A fra- 
ternity not of:conflicting systems but of free souls is the ideal 
end for which universal religion strives, and to attain it, it begins 
by respecting the equal rights of all to equal freedom of thought, 
basing its brotherhood upon this only consistent and enduring 
foundation. As fast then as the adherents of the special religions 
perceive this necessary condition of universal fellowship, the spir- 
itual unity of the race will cease to be a dream. 

5. All) special historical religions foster the suppression of in- 
dividuality by holding up as the spiritual ideal for man precise 
reproduction of a given: spiritual pattern. The genius of them 
all is the same in so far as they inculcate imitation of an external 
ideal, although in no two religions is the ideal the same. 

Universal religion on the other hand insists that there can be 
no one ideal adoptable by the race. The universal elements in 
these various ideals men may emulate, but each individual has 
his own inherent ideal than which there can be none other realiz- 
able for him. ~The ideal represented in the personality of Jesus 
is but one with which that of Buddha, Confucius, Socrates, and 
Zoroaster has much in common and yet from which it is clearly 
differentiated. None alone can be universal. Existing varieties 
ofZtemperament, constitution, environment, capacity, require va- 
riety of ideals. There can be no one fixed ideal for all men nor 
for any one man for all time. Each man’s own ideal changes 
with his own spiritual growth. In the language of Emerson, uni- 
versal religion bids men “thank God for the saints and the 
prophets, but say, I also am a man.” 

But at this point the question may be asked, do these conclu- 
sions touching the salient features of all special religions and 
their sects apply with equal truth to Christianity and Unitaria- 
nism? Will these as they are admit of no construction that 
shall make them synonyms of universal religion? Must not an 
exception_be made of these? They who defend Christianity and 
Unitarianism as synonymous with “freedom, truth, and progress, 
or universal religion” will necessarily continue so to defend them 
to the last man and the last gasp. Sincerity and loyalty require 
it. But the first question should be, can this identification be 
legitimately and consistently established in the light of fair in- 
terpretation and of history? “Usage,” says Mr. Savage, ‘ de- 
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cides the meaning of words.” Accepting this test we find that 
four hundred million orthodox Christians agree that Christianity 
is the religion which teaches that Jesus is the Christ, the Saviour, 
the sole Lord and Master of mankind (and the New Testament 
and Christian history sustain them), as against, let us say, fowr 
hundred thousand Unitarians who wish to make Christianity 
synonymous with universal religion. Usage therefore decides 
against the Unitarians by 1000: 1, affirming that Christianity is 
a special historical religion in virtue of this special belief which 
differentiates it from all other religions. Belief in the sole 
supremacy and lordship of Jesus constitutes the Christian Confes- 
sion, and he who cannot make it honestly, without equivocation, 
is no Christian. Thus the New Testament, Christian history, and 
present Christian usage unite to form a “ consensus of the com- 
petent,” branding that an unlawful interpretation of Christian- 
ity which omits the Christian Confession or, which retaining it, 
so attenuates its meaning as to strip it of its cardinal idea of 
authority. He therefore who defines Christianity as ‘“ universal 
religion” simply makes a definition of his own and so violates 
the ethics of interpretation. 

But not only is it ethically wrong to label Christianity uni- 
versal religion, it is also intellectually unsound. For to admit 
that “ Christianity differs only in the degree of truth it manifests 
as compared with other religions”! and thence deduce the conelu- 
sion that it contains the whole of religious truth, that it is “the 
absolute, universal, final religion,” is certainly false reasoning, 
however attractive and beautiful the sentiment it involves may 
be. The train of logic cannot be switched off on the side track 
of this untenable assertion, but must run clear through on the 
main line whose terminus is not Christianity but universal re- 
ligion. 

And here, I fancy, the question may be interposed: Why treat 
Christianity as orthodoxy? Because that is what it is, according 
to usage, and usage, we have seen, “determines the meaning of 
words.” The “liberal Christianity ” which, since 1865, has sought 
to keep faith with both the Christ and freedom, has served neither 
completely. For, as Dr. Hedge long ago declared: “ Reason, to 
become Christian, must yield her right to debate the truth of the 
Christian Confession.” That is to say, Unitarian, or Free Chris- 
tianity, and Unsectarian Freedom are contradictory terms. Uni- 
tarianism, in its effort to be both Christian and free, has retained 
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the form of the Christian Confession, after first diluting its essence. 
It was his recognition of this compromise that led Mozoomdar to 
remark, “ A Unitarian Christian is a Christian watered,” and that 
drew from O. B. Frothingham the description of Unitarianism 
as “the last attenuation of Christianity.” 

The difference between Unitarianism and orthodoxy, judging 
them by their national authoritative manifestoes, is orly one of 
degree. In the latter it is to the sinless and infallible Jesus that 
men stand pledged; in the former it is to Jesus as “an in- 
spiration and guide.” ‘ 

Within the pale of Protestant Christianity the circle of authority 
has steadily contracted since the Reformation, until in Unitarian- 
ism it has reached its minimum. When the authority of Jesus, 
even though reduced to the most attenuated film, shall have been 
surrendered, Unitarianism will have admitted for the first time as 
a denomination that man ean stand alone, and that universal 
religion, freed from even the gilded chains of the Unitarian yoke, 
is the ideal religion. It matters little whether it be an iron cable 
or a silken thread that binds a man, if he be bound he és bound, 
and the shout af freedom breaks no chain. Since 1865 there has 
been no clear uncompromising self-commitment of Unitarianism 
as a body to unconditional freedom of thought, and till there is it 
is utterly vain for Unitarianism to hope to represent wniversal 
religion. 

It does no good to talk free trade if we vote for protection. 
Actions speak louder than words. We may talk universal religion 
as much as we please, but while we retain sectarian names and 
fellowships we vote sectarian, not universal, religion. ‘The ideas 
for which we work should not be compromised by our practical 
connections. This is what consistency means, and no religion that 
occupies a self-contradictory position can ever hope to be regarded 
as universal religion. 

The insufficiency of the Unitarian compromise between Chris- 
tianity and freedom is plainly proved by the proposed revision of 
the Unitarian Constitution, according to which the denomination 
is to be strtpped of its distinctly Christian character, retaining the 
names Christian and Unitarian only as “symbols of universal 
religion.” In 1866 an unsuccessful attempt was made to establish 
this very synonymity, and the effort of 1894 will, sooner or later, 
prove equally ineffectual, because the science of comparative re- 
ligions and the illustrations of its verified conclusions afforded by 
the Parliament of Religions have dealt a death blow to the notion 
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that any special religion, or any one of its sects, can ever become 
synonymous with universal religion. 

Unitarians may label their Christianity universal religion, but 
all outside its enclosure will perceive the incompatibility of its 
position with its claims. Let any Christian sect discard the Chris- 
tian confession, free itself from all dependence on Jesus, and 
without equivocation proclaim its allegiance to freedom of thought, 
and it has fulfilled the first requisite that entitles it to represent 
universal religion. 

It was our beloved Samuel Iyongfellow who once said: “ Chris- 
tian will always be a smaller word than human, and universal 
religion more inclusive than Christianity.’ °T is not enough to 
be brothers and sisters in Christ, we must be brothers and sisters 
in humanity with all the rest of mankind. Christianity does not 
teach universal brotherhood. It seeks to unite men in the bonds 
of Christian love, universal religion aims to unite men in the 
bonds of human love. Hence the brotherhood of Christianity can 
never expand into that of universal religion, whereas the brother- 
hood of universal religion will eventually enfold that of Chris- 
tianity. It implies no lack of reverence for Christianity, no lack 
of gratitude and appreciation for the services it has achieved, to 
say that its task is done and that it must now give place to a more 
inclusive religion and one based on a different foundation. Man, 
it affirms, needs Christianization. But from the broader outlook 
afforded by the platform of the World’s Parliament of Religions 
we have learned that man needs not Christianization, but humani- 
zation. He needs to be made free so that he may develop the 
capacity of his own soul to take care of itself and to work out its 
own ideal. 

Christianity, therefore, like all other special religions, must give 
place to universal religion, for it alone is empowered to enable 
man to realize ‘these sublime ends. The universal elements of 
Christianity are eternal. The transcendent aim of Jesus to estab- 
lish justice and love in the world, the sentiment of brotherhood in 
its relation to this supreme purpose, the love of man, the uniting 
of the wisest and best to help the poor in mind, body, or estate, — 
these are imperishable factors of Christianity. On the other hand, 
its special element, 7. ¢., all the beliefs, sentiments, activities that 
gather about the person of the Christ, ¢. g., the divine authority of 
the Christ, the Bible, its claims to sole.and eternal supremacy, the 
name, —all these will disappear, while its universal permanent 
element will be absorbed into universal religion. 
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And precisely the same fate will befall the special and universal 
elements in each of the other special religions. For the spectacle 
of each claiming to be universal religion, as it was witnessed at 
the great Chicago Convention, has made the proposition ridiculous 
and absurd. The fervent Buddhist pictures the universal tri- 
umph of Gautama’s faith, the enthusiastic Mohammedan antici- 
pates the fulfillment of the Arabian prophet’s dream of Islam’s 
universal sway, the devout Christian prays for the redemption of 
the world by his Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. Nor could the 
adherents of these conflicting systems do otherwise. If there be 
any moral seriousness and loyalty in their souls they must main- 
tain the special claims they urge in opposition to those of all other 
faiths which, in their estimation, are transient and imperfect, if 
not false. Self-preservation is conditioned by jealous superin- 
tendence of its own special prerogatives. Their surrender would 
be its death. So long as it lasts it must entertain the conviction 
that it is the religion par excellence. It is thus by its very nature 
and essence sectarian. Nay, more, the very tenacity with which 
each of the special religions clings to its own name is but the out- 
ward evidence of this deep-seated inner conviction that it is the 
faith of faiths, destined to absorb all the rest. The religious ideal 
of each is bound up in its own peculiar claims and name, and the 
sincerity of each is tested by the intensity with which it believes in 
its universality and the tenacity with which it clings to its name. 

The first requisite, then, for any special religion that aims at 
universality is a change of its ideal. It cannot be both sectarian 
and universal. Between these two ideals it must choose, for they 
are mutually destructive. If, then, it accept the latter as the 
higher ideal, it must substitute for self-preservation sedf-sacrifice, 
i. e., it must surrender its sectarian claims and name, for on no 
lesser terms can a given special religion fully serve unsectarian 
ends and make its fellowship coextensive with the unfettered 
souls of mankind. 

Every sectarian name and its connotations negatives univer- 
sality. It is, however much disguised, a condensed creed, dis- 
qualified-for universal adoption by its own inherent exclusiveness. 
No Jew would join Buddhism did it present itself as a synonym 
for universal religion. No Mohammedan, even were he to forget 
Geoffrey of Lorraine, would accept the name Christian were it to 
stand for universal religion, nor would a Christian be willing to 
have himself styled a Mohammedan, though Mohammedanism 
makes the same claim to universality as is urged by the other 
ethnic faiths. 
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Since, then, all the world’s special religions, including Chris- 
tianity, uphold mutually destructive authorities, limited terms of 
fellowship, mutually exclusive theologies, and personal ideals, it is 
obviously idle for any one of them to hope or think it will ever win 
over all the rest or triumph over them. But it is supremely 
rational and inspiring to believe that the devotees of each and all 
will one day quit their sectarian connections and pose as consist- 
ent representatives of universal religion, and that thence a new and 
universal faith will be fashioned, binding the race in the bonds not 
of a creed, but of the spirit of liberty and of love, with universal 
reverence for equal and perfect freedom and a common devotion 
to the free pursuit of truth. For universal religion is the only re- 
ligion that will ever permit whole-souled endeavor for the advance- 
ment of the race and destroy whole-souled struggle for the propa- 
gation of conflicting creeds. Thus a disturbing of existing relations 
and names is the one fixed price at which alone universal religion 
can be bought by any special religion or by any one of its sects. 
It may wish that the conditions were otherwise, or strive to make 
them otherwise, or, again, it may wish to strike a bargain, but the 
deal cannot be closed unless the full price is paid. Absolute 
equality, perfect freedom, is the prime necessity for the realization 
of its dream. 

To quote the forceful words of Dr. F. E. Abbot: “ Friend, you 
must come out of your shanty! You must give up your Moham- 
medanism, your Judaism, your Christianity ; you must abandon 
the conceit of playing the host to all mankind. When the con- 
gress of the race is summoned it will be gathered under no man’s 
roof, but be canopied by the arch of heaven alone.” As long as 
special religions last, as long as even Christianity — the “ residuary 
legatee” of all the older faiths — lasts, so long will the “ poison of 
the sectarian spirit drop into the world.” Universal religion, by 
its very nature, cannot sanction sectarian welfare; it can be con- 
tent with nothing short of universal welfare, each of its churches 
or societies working in its own locality toward the realization of 
the universal aim. Sectarian victory can remain an ideal only so 
long as men care more for it and themselves than for universal 
truth and others, and this worthier love can be born only when 
men believe and realize that brotherhood is nobler than caste, 
human grander than Christian, universal more inspiring than 
special, and when they accordingly turn from their conflicting 
external guides to the universal inner oracles, from their respect- 
ive intellectual slaveries to free obedience to the laws written in 
universal human nature. 
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But the realization of this higher ideal is impossible to-day be- 
cause beneath all surface obstructions lies the deplorable fact that 
men do not believe in brotherhood —on the basis of reverence 
for equal and perfect freedom. They do not see that freedom is 
the necessary foundation of fraternity. The time has not yet 
come for universal mutual respect of each other’s right to exercise 
freedom of thought, yet not until this sacred privilege is rec- 
ognized can any special religion hope to become the symbol and 
representative of universal religion. “ Perfect liberty in perfect 
love!” This is the sign by which alone it can conquer. Nothing 
less than, nothing else than this principle of fellowship can be 
the basis of universal religion. This spirit of perfect liberty in 
perfect love has been struggling for realization in all the spe- 
cial religions, yet incapable of realization because each of them 
founded in a pre-scientific age is the foe of freedom, and freedom 
is the essential prerequisite of fraternity and of progress. Hence 
the disintegration of the special religions is the essential condition 
for the emancipation of man and the federation of the world. 
Sooner or later must all the special religions perceive that the 
only valid,.golid, lasting test of religious authority and power is 
truth itself as furnished by the free exercise of universal human 
reason. To become possessors of the ideal religious fellowship, 
to establish ideal religious unity, the conflicting systems must go 
down beneath all that estranges them to the bottom principle of 
freedom, probing below religions to religion, beneath sacraments 
and sanctities to the universal impulse that bends the soul in 
reverence and in awe, beyond all forms to the faith which through 
them is struggling to express itself, behind all authorities to the 
authority of universal human reason, thus touching common 
foundations to realize a common fellowship, each helping every 
other by whatsoever light his deeper insight may reveal. And 
so by quitting the ancient sanctuaries others will be entered that 
are more inspiring still, ascending to a more ennobling, more en- 
during, order of spiritual relations embraced within a larger world 
of sympathy and consecrated to the fearless, tireless pursuit of 
truth = 

Now, to make practical application of these conclusions, it fol- 
lows that if, for example, Unitarian Christianity is to represent 
universal religion it must first sacrifice the Unitarian Christian 
name, fellowship, and connections, else there will remain a fatal 
contradiction in its position and its claims. To be consistent and 
uncompromising it must take its stand outside all special religions 
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and sects, and proceed by clear self-commitment to the scientific 
method to determine what elements in these commend themselves 
as possible factors of universal religion. Any procedure that 
falls short of this will insure certain failure, because the retention 
of the names Unitarian and Christian will necessarily disfellow- 
ship all those who perceive the inconsistency involved, and as a 
result the organization will remain sectarian. Both an intellectual 
and an ethical requirement must be fulfilled if consistent conver- 
sion from the special to universal is to be attained: (1) a clear 
comprehension of the essential nature of universal religion as 
distinguished from all special religions; and (2) a brave de- 
termination to shun all compromises and equivocation and pay 
the full price of free, spiritual, wnsectarian religion, viz.: the 
sacrifice of sectarian names and fellowships. And when at last 
the special religions have paid the price of freedom and universal- 
ity, there will remain a multitude not of sects but of souls, free 
from sectarian entanglements, rivalries, and conceits, sheltered no 
longer beneath the roof of their respective names and creeds but 
overarched by nothing narrower than the firmament of universal 
freedom and fellowship in religion. A fraternity not of religions 
but of persons is ‘the one and only realizable ideal to which the 
race slowly tends. A union of conflicting systems there can be 
none; the only attainable brotherhood is one of free souls united 
on the principle of freedom for the attainment of truth by the 
method of freedom. As fast as the love of freedom deepens and 
men assert their spiritual oneness, so fast will they hasten the 
advent of that religion which will lift them above all differences 
of race, color, caste and creed into one sublime universal fellow- 
ship, uniting their souls in spiritual equality and love, and thus 
establishing that religion of humanity which has been the ideal 
of every age and race. 

Nor are eviderices wanting of the certain advent of an un- 
sectarian, free religion. 

1. What mean these modern movements to promote national 
and international Christian brotherhood, these attempted oblitera- 
tions of doctrinal distinctions, this focusing of centripetal Chris- 
tian forces, these amalgamations of evangelical societies, but one 
step toward that larger fellowship which cannot be encompassed 
by the Christian name, recognizing not merely the equal rights of 
all Christians but the equal rights of all men ? 

2. The “ higher orthodoxy,’ “ neo-Presbyterianism,” the “ new 
Unitarianism,” what again are these but heralds of the coming 
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day when higher and lower, new and old will be no more, for all 
will be one in the freedom of the truth? The faster Roman 
Catholics, evangelical Protestants, and Unitarians disintegrate as 
Christians the sooner will they achieve as individuals their 
divine destiny as devotees of universal religion. 

3. Even the American Congress of Liberal Religious Societies, 
the most commanding of all recent endéavors after universal 
religion, unsatisfactory, incomplete, inadequate, unideal as it is 
because a compromise, yet gave tokens of what must in the full- 
ness of time be a complete and glorious success. 

4. So also the compromises, the trimmings, the verbal jugglery, 
the mending and amending of creeds, preambles, constitutions : 
all these instruments of modern religious progress, offensive as 
they are to every sensitive conscience and logic-loving mind, 
nevertheless on their reverse side betoken w/timate wncompromis- 
ing allegiance to the religious ideal that gave them birth. 

5. So again, the prevailing practice of putting new wine into 
old skins, dangerous and unethical, is yet inspiring because it 
bears witness to the transition from by-going despotism to coming 
freedom. 

6. Every new offshoot from the parent stem, every disturbance 
of denominational relations, every fresh indication of indifference 
to doctrines and creeds, as tests of fellowship, every effort to 
extend the boundaries of hospitality, each and all of these are 
signs of weakness in the ancierit systems, emblems of the abdica- 
tion of authority and the coming coronation of freedom as the 
only lawful and worthy regent of the religious realm. 

T. The indifference of thoughtful thousands to the Christian 
churches is deplored as a mark of ungodliness and of the decay of 
faith. Nay, not of faith, but of a faith whose disappearance is 
the necessary prelude to the triumph of that more glorious faith 
in man, in ideas, in principles, in experience governed by rea- 
son and thus guiding man into all truth. Such are the signs of 
the times, of the eventual establishment of the world’s religious 
ideal. To further this sublime end is the exceptional privilege 
and saered duty of every earnest independent soul. Our supreme 
mission as members of this association is to work for it, to aim 
at it, to hope for it unceasingly with sincerity of purpose, 
earnestness of will, and devout consecration, suffering nothing 
to lure us from our ideal aspiration and effort, never drifting 
with the currents of compromise and cant, but steering our 
course forever by the eternal stars of truth, liberty, and love. 
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- THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


Was organized in 1867. Though having its headquarters in Boston, itis a 
national organization, and has members and officers in various States of the 
Union. It has the following 


CONSTITUTION. 


I. This organization shall be called the Free Religious Association. 


II. The objects of this Association are to encourage the scientific study of religion and 
ethics, to advocate freedom in religion, to increase fellowship in spirit, to emphasize the 
supremacy of practical morality in all the relations of life, and to encourage the organ- 
ization of local Societies or Free Churches on the basis of Free, Spiritual, and Universal 
Religion. All persons sympathizing with these aims are cordially invited to membership, 


III. Membership in this Association shall leave each individual responsible for his own 
opinions alone, and affect in no degree his relations to other associations; and nothing in 
the name or Constitution of the Association shall ever be construed as limiting member- 
ship by any test of speculative opinion or belief,—or as defining the position of the Asso- 
ciation, collectively considered, with reference to any such opinion or belief,—or as inter- 
fering, in any other way, with that absolute freedom of thought and expression which is 
the natural right of every rational being. Any person desiring to co-operate with the 
Association shall be considered a member, with full right to speak in its meetings} but 
an annual contribution of one dollar shall be necessary to give him a title to yote,—pro- 
vided, also, that those thus entitled may at any time confer the privilege of voting upon 
the whole assembly, on questions not pertaining to the management of business. 


IV. The officers of the Association shall bea President, twelve Vice-Presidents, a Sec- 
retary, an Assistant Secretary, a Treasurer, and twelve Directors. They shall be chosen 
by ballot at the annual meeting of the Association; and the President, Vice-Presidents, 
Secretaries and Treasurer shall hold their offices for one year, or until their successors be 
chosen. The Directors shall be chosen for four years, and, at the expiration of that 
term shall not be eligible for re-election until after two years. One-fourth of their num- 
ber shall be chosen annually; but, at the annual meeting of 1882, the full number of 
twelve, shall be chosen in sections of three, respectively for one, two, three and four 

ears. The President, Secretary, Treasurer and Directors shall together constitute an 

)xecutive Committee, intrusted with all the business and interests of the Association in 
the interim of its meetings. They shall have power to fill any vacancies that may occur 
in their number, or in the list of Vice-Presidents between any two annual meetings. Six 
members of the Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum, 


Vv. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in the city of Boston on 
Thursday of what is,Known as ‘‘ Anniversary Week,” at such place and with such ses- 
sions as the Executive Committee may appoint, of which at least one month’s previous 
notice shall be publicly given. Other meetings and conventions may be called by the 
eRe according to their judgment, at such times and places as may seem to them 

esirable. ; 


VI. These Articles may be amended atany Annual Meeting of the Association by a 
majority vote of the members present, providing public notice of the amendment has 
been given with the call for the meeting. 
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The Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Free Religious 
Association was held in Parker Monona Hall, Boston, Mass., 
May 30 and 31, 1895. 
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son in the chair. The report of the Secretary, Paul Rk. Froth- 
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ailice Ena OLO Lithis mine bie ets TN ak ee 3,000.00 
Membership, fees, donations, etc., . . .«. +. 147.50 
PbOT CHa Cee hoe tok ra es, Se Phy wal 2 46 60.00 
UAL meee Ah oes KAM ey abet tm 9 80,7052 

Expenses ; — 
IADRIVEFBATY IMCCtINeS; «9. 4 « = wae > « +, » “$216.00 
Plymouth Convention,. . . ete ee Pes Lf, 71.25 
Recording certificate of dor peaks tte el. 5.00 
Charge for collection, Doe ee ge ea aN Mbt hh, bo 8 1.50 
Printing and mailing reports. . fae eee ere 78.14 
eLe OTB ease mie At. eis tidy art Ao je ie ms wh 41.00 
Stationery, printing, stamps, etc., . ...-..- - 16.61 
Eat eer ee teas 8 5 Tash Se ial Gilet, sop 42950 
HIRDOE Oy DANO sls Pstas + eest Be ifys po) 1g HOrEL 6.02 


J. As Jd. WILCOX; 
May 30, 1895, Treasurer, 
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The Chairman of the Nominating Committee, David H. 
Clark, reported a list of officers for the ensuing year, which, 
with slight amendments, were elected, and are as follows : — 


PRESIDENT. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Octavius Brooks Frothingham, 
Felix Adler, . 
Lewis G. Janes, 
Elizabeth B. Chase, 
George Hoadley, 
Nathaniel Holmes, 
Wm. M. Salter, . 
Solomon Schindler, 
B. F. Underwood, 
Moncure D. Conway, 
Edwin D. Mead, 
Alfred W. Martin, 


SECRETARY. 


Paul Revere Frothingham, 


- 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 


Wm oh. Spencers,” ae eee 


” DIRECTORS. 


Four Years. 
Mrs. Emma E. Marean, . . . 
Miss: Mary Shannon, )). 7 yf ee 
Albert io. Parsons, *..') (ii ake eee 


Three Years. 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, ated 
John’ Cy Aaynes ee ie on) oe 
Dantel'G.; Crandony 5.) seein 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Valley Falls, R. I. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Providence, R. I. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Newton, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass 
Boston, Mass. 
Malden, Mass, 
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. Two Years. 
Daya WH. Clark, .. 5) 2 te | « Roxbury, Mass. 
merioenicc.erates. «ok fp iy Geis). Boston, Mass: 
Darvel AUR, os) 5 ul at.” yo, Boston, Mass: 


ra 


One Year. 


Jenken Lloyd Jones, . . . . . . Chicago, Til. 
Sewate Pilend, 5 5 6. (4. ..-c*'%, «| Boston, Mass! 
Maretien F, Hallowell, . . i © ... Medford,Mass. 


The President, Col. T. W. Higginson, reported for the Exec- 
utive Committee that a circular letter had been sent to several 
liberal and independent societies, asking if they desired a 
closer union with each other and the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation, and if so, on what terms. To this letter the response 
had been of a character giving no encouragement for further 
work in that direction. 

The Conimittee appointed to take into consideration the 
preparation of a memorial volume of selections from the an- 
nual reports and addresses of its former President and Secre- 
tary, the late Wm. J. Potter, reported it undesirable to take 
any action in the matter, as the ‘‘ Lectures and Sermons” of 
Mr. Potter, edited by his son, Alfred C. Potter, with a bio- 
graphical sketch by Dr. Francis E. Abbott, had been pub- 
lished during the year. After some discussion as to the 
advisability of holding a mid-summer convention this year, as 
last, in connection with the Summer School of Applied Ethics 
at Plymouth, or conventions elsewhere later in the season, all 
of which was referred to the Executive Committee, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 


= 
—_ 


Parker Memorial Hall was well filled at 10 o’clock, and soon 
after the President called the meeting to order and addressed 
the Assembly as follows : 
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OPENING ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, 


COL. THOMAS W. HIGGINSON. 


LapDIEs AND GENTLEMEN: The Free Religious Association 
comes again for its annual meeting, modestly supplementing 
at the end of the week any supposable deficiencies in any pre- 
vious meeting, and not giving the opportunity to any other 
subsequent body to criticise any possible deficiencies of its 
own. [Laughter.] We meet, as we always have met, hay- 
ing as a primary object, to which all other objects are second- 
ary for us, to establish a free platform for the discussion of 
religious questions. If that freedom of platform is less of a 
novelty than it was twenty-five years ago, when we began opera- 
tions, it is not our fault. It may be in a degree our merit. 
At any rate, we have the disadvantage that those who adyo- 
cate liberal ideas always have—that their very success, by 
making other people more liberal, makes the immediate aim 
of their existence less obvious. When we consider the fact 
that we were severely criticised at the beginning for having so 
much as a stray Universalist or possible Jew upon our plat- 
form, we can realize the vast change that has come over 
us since the Parliament of Religions brought comprehensive- 
ness into fashion. We had the same obstacle to encounter 
when we introduced a Spiritualist, still more of the same 
obstacle when we*culminated in a man who supposed himself 
to be an Atheist, but after he had served with us for a time 
found that was a mistake and left us to look elsewhere for that 
deficiency. The still broader and in many minds more diffi- 
cult step in liberality to be conquered in inviting a Roman 
Catholic on our platform, we accomplished years ago, although 
never until to-day, never at any religious meeting that I know 
of in this country, east of Chicago—never before have Roman 
Catholics and the unchurched stood upon the same platform to 
discuss religious questions. We have, with the memory of 
the great parliament in our minds, no farther claims for special 
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assertion on our part of religious truth. We can no longer 
claim to be alone in asserting that ‘‘one religion,” of which 
Theodore Parker spoke in yonder motto—‘‘ There can be but 
one religion, as there can be but one ocean.” But work enough 
still remains for us to do to make the liberal truly liberal, to 
make the comprehensive consistently comprehensive. And in 
that direction we can claim that we have performed at least 
our part. 

I thought yesterday as I was looking in the last number of 
the New World and saw thére from one of the most liberal 
and most accomplished clergymen of the Unitarian body, a 
reverting to the old, traditional, wornout attitude of the con- 
trast between Mohammedanism and Christianity—the one all 
persecution, the other all merey—I thought how many years 
it was since upon that platform the falseness of that attitude 
had been demonstrated, how long it was since we had proved, 
at least to our satisfaction—and we happened to have the 
scholars of the world on our side, which is sometimes a con- 
venience—that Mohammedanism had made its grandest con- 
quest, as in British India, by peaceful means, and that Chris- 
tianity had too often marched round the world, leaving a trail 
of bloodshed behind it. Mohammedanism conquers in British 
India where Christianity fails, according to all witnesses, 
because Mohammedanism presents a social equality among 
believers which Christianity does not dare to assert. Christi- 
anity in India substitutes for religious caste the British type of 
social caste, which is something more formidable, and the con- 
verted native turns to the more democratic religion of Moham- 
medanism. The very phrase which this author quotes, ‘* The 
Koran or the sword,” as typical of Mohammedanism, is on 
one side cruel enough; on the other side milder than that 
which has often been borne on its banner by conquering Chris- 
tianitys-which has said, ‘‘ Christianity and the sword.” With 
Mohammedanism it is an alternative; war ceases among 
Mohammedans ; slavery practically ceases among true Moham- 
medans. The whole vast career of African slavery in America 
might perhaps have been averted, the whole civil war, which 
we remembered yesterday, might not have been needed to 
exist, had Mohammedanism instead of Christianity prevailed 
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on this continent; because, whatever his sins towards unbe- 
lievers, the Mohammedan does not kill the Mohammedan, and 
the Christian kills the Christian; the Mohammedan does not 
send his fellow believer into slavery, and Christian America 
held a vast number of fellow believers in slavery for more 
than two hundred years. That illustrates the kind of thing 
that we were here to illustrate. | We were here to give to the 
other faiths of the world that fair showing which, until the 
Parliament of Religions, no other great American organization 
had ever given. And while we thus see that even among the 
most advanced bodies of Christian religionists such comprehen- 
siveness does not yet prevail, it is idle to say that our mission 
is done. The numbers who have come together to-day show 
that it is not done with. The men and women of various 
faiths who have consented readily to address us on this plat- 
form show that it is not done with. I greet you, therefore, 
to-day, on a recommencement of our labors, which will not 
cease, I trust, till all the living members of the Association 
have done their utmost to spread throughout the nation that 
freedom of platform, that justice to other religions which we 
were created that we might testify to. [Applause. ] 

It is considered almost a duty for the presiding officer of a 
meeting, especially one called somewhat early, as this was, to 
make the first speech of the morning, in order to give his 
friends time to come in and take their seats, and the anne 
ing speakers a more quiet hearing. It is only speaking 
against time in this case. Another object of my speech was 
to justify my claim of the men and women who were on this 
platform, and to make an opportunity for Mrs. Cheney to 
arrive from her*distant home in the suburbs. [Applause, in 
the midst of which Mrs. Cheney ascended the platform.] She 
is not going to be asked to speak yet awhile, but we are glad to 
see her on board. [Turning and shaking hands with Mrs. 
Cheney. | 

I do not wish to prescribe any limits to anyone, nor sit 
with my watch in my hand. I should say that, on general 
principles—and this I speak to the platform—with the number 
of speakers we have this morning , twenty minutes would not 
be a bad limit fora speech ; but as we alone can see the clock, 
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and you [turning to the audience] happily cannot, and as you 
will be so much interested that you will always wish each 
speaker to go on,I shall establish no such arbitrary limit. 
And Iam going to call as the first speaker of the morning 
upon a well-known and well-beloved clergyman of this neigh- 
borhood, who has never before, I think, speken upon our plat- 
form, and who is entitled to at least this merit from the point 
of view of the Free Religious Association—that he has, some- 
how or other, got the president of the Free Religious Associ- 
ation into the habit of going to church on Sunday. I intro- 
duce Rey. Mr. Crothers, of Cambridge. [ Applause. ] 


ApprEss BY REV. SAMUEL M. CROTHERS. 


I appreciate, Mr. Chairman, very fully the necessity of this 
meeting this morning to make up for the deficiencies of the 


past week, because, while I have attended the meetings faith- 
fully, and have found among them all not a single society, 
from the Creination Society to the National Bureau of Unity 
Clubs, with which I did not feel sympathy, yet I have felt a 
need of something further. Having expressed my faith in 
sach in particular, I feel the need of something to express my 
faith in general. Having expressed my faith last evening in 
Unitarianism, it seems necessary that I should also express my 
faith in that which is larger,—to express my faith in religion, 
particularly in the idea of free religion; my faith that religion 
is destined to have its full development in the atmosphere of 
perfect freedom. As a Unitarian, I think we have the pure 
water of life. Indeed, some of our critics think that we have 
the real ice water of life. [Laughter and applause.] I be- 
lieve in the water, and I believe-in the pitcher, but I believe, 
also, in those fountains that lie behind all the specific religions 
of the svorld. I think all of us found a vista for our thought 
and for our sympathy in that phrase which the president of 
this Association made familiar—"“the sympathy of religions”— 
the thought that behind each specific manifestation of the re- 
ligious life there was something deep, fundamental, everlast- 
ing. And the loyalty to one’s own form of thought is weak 
and poor if it is not merged in loyalty to the larger thought. 
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When you ask one to speak in regard to the tendencies in 
the religious world, you take it for granted that the personal 
equation will enter in, because there are a great many tenden- 
cies in the religious world. When I joined in the great Parlia- 
ment of Religions in Chicago I thought I discerned very clearly 
the signs of the times, the tendency of things. When I read 
the reports that come from the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Pittsburg, I also am aware that there are 
other tendencies that have to be taken into account. I speak 
this morning of that tendency which most interests me and in- 
terests, I suppose, most of you here—the tendency to the 
greater breadth and inclusiveness in religious thought and feel- 
ing—to greater liberality, or, to use the word I love better, to 
greater catholicity. AndI shall not speak of the tendencies 
which are most obvious, notable as they are—the tendency to 
a wider statement in abstract terms of religious thought,—but 
of the various ways in which this broader spirit in religion is 
just now manifesting itself; because I imagine that some of 
us who believe in larger liberty may not realize some of the 
forms in which the new spirit is manifesting itself. I think 
sometimes this new spirit of tolerance and love is best mani- 
festing itself, and most effectively, in some forms which may 
seem to us to be reactionary. Let me first indicate one of the 
forees profoundly modifying thought everywhere,—that which 
comes through the greater perception of the scope of the law 
of evolution as applied to religious life. Like every other new 
doctrine, it first had a narrow application. It is now coming 
to be the common property of all thinking men. No great 
thought can by any possibility be of a private interpretation. 
It touches everyone, and is interpreted in different fashions. 
We have already reached a time when to say one is affected by 
the thought of evolution, and works according to that thought. 
does not mean that he is a disciple of Darwin or interested in 
peculiarly scientific subjects, or that he accepts the philosophy 
of Herbert Spencer. We have everywhere people becoming 
aware that humanity must be treated as an organic life. We 
are everywhere coming to feel that religion has its natural his- 
tory, that each specific form of faith has its growth and its de- 
cay, and that in that seeming decay it is preparing the way for 
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that which comes later. Now what is the effect of this? The 
effect has been something that perhaps was not anticipated. — It 
has been to destroy at one stroke both the old-fashioned radi- 
calism and the old-fashioned conservatism. We do not. find 
people to-day, the lovers of progress, thinking of it as the rev- 
olutionists of the last century thought, or even the reformers 
at the beginning of this. They do not think that the new life 
is to come by the destruction of allthe old. They are coming 
to see that the life of man is continuous, and that that which 
the future has in-store is the natural result of all the past. 
And, on the other hand, the old-fashioned conservatism is pass- 
ing away. Men who love the old life of the world, who glory 
in human history and in the history of their own forms of re- 
ligion, or of nationality, yet see that these things were notcre- 
ated complete at the beginning. Those to-day who take the 
Christian name, and are not in any way ashamed of it, are not 
thinking of it so much as something to which they point back 
in the past, and say at some specific time in the history of the ~ 
world the moral law and the spiritual life were invented, be- 
ginning with Jesus of Nazareth, and only handed down to us. 
If we think of Christianity, we think of it as a living thing, as 
one of the forms in which the religious life has manifested it- 
self, and one that in its very life has assimilated elements out 
of the past. Christianity to-day is nota mere survival of the 
thought of primitive disciples. It has gathered to itself some 
of the best life of the past—not because it chose to do so, but 
because in this world of law it could not help but do so—be- 
cause no faith can live without growing through the assimila- 
tion of those elements that are around it and akin to it. And 
so to-day it has within itself much of ‘the influence swect of 
Athens and Rome and old Judea’s gift of secret fire.” 

The practical effect of this is to make many men, who at 
one time would have broken violently with all their traditions, 
more tolerant of these traditions, and at the same time not less 
faithful to that power which is continually transcending them. 
We have in our thought of free religion, then, to make room 
for what one may call the broad church theory and the broad 
church temper. It may not always be logically consistent, 
and yet it has genuineness and it has a future before it; so 
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that one cannot speak of the liberal movement as one that is 
confined to those who take some liberal name. We find this 
great force of progressive conservatism which is bringing up 
the great body of men to the level of the truest thought of 
to-day. 

And I think, too, that the time has come when what we 
call religious radicalism is coming to express itself more and 
more in conservative terms. The man who to-day pleads for 
a religion unbound by creed or ritual, a religion that is funda- 
mental in human nature and expands according to nature’s law, 
is not thinking of himself so much as the declarer of some 
new truth, as of being the conservator of the old and the uni- 
versal. 

Before Christianity began, before Judaism began, there was 
religion,—the religion that in germ and essence is still the’ 
religion of mankind; the religion that had the promise and 
potency of all the expressed commandments and ail the beati- 
tudes. Standing on this platform one does not need to be 
ashamed before the claims, however venerable, of any special 
form. Thinking of these fundamentals of the religious life, 
implanted in the heart of man, I am willing to say for myself 
that this ‘old-time religion is good enough for me.” It is 
the old-time religion wherever and under whatever name pro- 
claimed, because the whole study of the life of man is bringing 
more and more clearly to our thought that the special forms of 
life are the manifestations of the one and deeper life. 

Just a moment in regard to another tendency which at first 
seems in conflict with this larger tendency of the religious life 
toward inclusiveness. I think among those who have been 
battling most earnestly for freedom in religion there is also 
coming a greater denominational loyalty, and this also has 
to be reckoned with., But if among those who are most 
clear sighted and in earnest you ask the reason for this, you 
will find that it does not come from any reaction. It is a man- 
ifestation of the fact that the battle against intolerance has 
been so well fought and is so near completion. So long as 
men worshiped idols it was necessary that the prophets and 
the lawgivers should say, ‘‘Thou shalt not make unto thee 
any graven image, or any likeness of anything in Heaven 
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above or in the earth beneath; thou shalt not bow down and 
worship them.” But when men once cease to be tempted to 
bow down and worship, when they accept the forms of human 
art as merely the symbols of ineffable mystery, then again the 
beautiful arts come back to the ministry of religion. One can 
make his own picture, one can make his own image, and yet 
be perfectly understood as using that as a means and not wor- 
shiping it as anend. So that when once we have made men 
clearly to understand that all our formsare but symbols, ourforms 
of thought and our forms of words, our outward organization— 
that they are but the means by which we are helping ourselves 
and others upward to a broader thought—then we can come 
back to the true and untramelled use of these things. And 
just as in a great university, the more truly it is a university, 
the larger the scope of its study, the truer is its specialization, 
so it must be, I believe, in the religious life in its evolution in 
the future. I do not look forward to any one organization 
that is to include all else, but I do believe that through the 
greater religious sympathy men shall have the courage to speak 
more truly and more bravely their individual thought. 

Herbert Spencer, in speaking of the vast variety of influ- 
ence necessary in the complexity of a growing world, gives us 
a thought with which I would close. He speaks of those who, 
seeing this great variety, fear to do their own work and to 
speak each his own word. And he says that though it may be 
that the individual may be mistaken, that only when the man 
speaks his own word and lets what will to come of it is he 
doing his proper work in the world. “If that word succeed, 
well; if it fail, well, though perhaps not so well.” [ Applause. ] 


Tue Presipent—I am sure it has cheered us all to feel with 
Mr. Crothers that we can enjoy the felicities of radicalism and 
conservatism at the same time, and that those of us who think 
ourselves radical are really, as I have always maintained my- 
self, the most old-fashioned believers. There are now two 
organizations which claim to a certain extent to represent this 
old-fashioned conservatism which is called radicalism in the 
newspapers, and we are very fortunate to-day in having sum- 
moned among us from a distance a representative from the 
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other organization. Chicago, which is now taking the lead in 
so many ways, took the lead not only in the Parliament of 
Religions, but in that union of Liberal Religious Societies 
which has followed from it somewhat remotely. The foun- 
dation of that organization is very much like our own; its 
limitations are very much like our own. We enroll individ- 
uals first and societies only incidentally ; they enroll societies 
first and make room for individuals. But the essential object 
of liberalization is the same. They, moreover, aim with their 
newer field at more direct propagandism than we do. But 
they, on the whole, stand where we do, looking in the same 
direction, limited in the same direction. They, like we, are 
limited at the outset by committing themselves to the position 
that membership in that society does not involve the aban- 
donment of any previous organization, so that no man is 
required to leave his own denomination in order to become a 
member of that Congress of Liberal Religious Societies, and 
it is expressly provided in our constitution that the same thing 
exists here. Hence, we have among us men and women of 
varied religious denominations, and we cannot create ourselves 
into a new denomination if we wish to—which, thank Heaven, 
we do not—because we already provide that guarantee for the 
consciences of our members. That Liberal Religious Associa- 
tion of Chicago has an agent who has consented to the mis- 
sionary duty of going about in rural regions among the un- 
churched or the wrongly churched, and of trying to find oppor- 
tunities for combination on a more liberal basis. Their mis- 
sionary spirit is so large that they even send him here at our 
request. And J have the pleasure of introducing to you a 
gentleman, formerly, and perhaps still, I may say, of the Uni- 
versalist body, but now the representative of the Congress of 
Liberal Religious Socipties—the Rev. Mr. Alcott of Chicago. 
[ Applause. ] 
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PRESENT TENDENCIES IN THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 
REV. A. N. ALCOTT. . 


I come as the appointed bearer to you of the fraternal 
greetings and Godspeed of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies. 

I wish to express to you the great pleasure I feel in stand- 
ing in this prophetic presence. I wish to confess how great 
an honor I deem it to bring to this body the salutation and good 
wishes of the Liberal Congress. This organization of yours 
has been a star in the East for twenty-eight years to guide men 
to the cradle of the true and eternal principles in religion. 

It is to me a pleasure, because this association and its work 
have been to me a light for twenty years. It was one of my 
guides out of orthodoxy. It is to me an honor because of the 
illustrious men and women who, with the courage of their con- 
victions and of their clear insight, bravely and _self-sacrific- 
ingly founded and have maintained this organization. Nor has 
there been a single one of your presidents to whom I do not 
owe a personal debt. Mr. O. B. Frothingham was the first 
liberal minister I ever heard preach a sermon in my life. It 
was in Mr. Chadwick’s church in Brooklyn, and to hear him I 
had to run away one Sunday from the Presbyterian General 
Association, of which I was a member, and which met that 
year with Dr. Talmadge. Had my own people at home learned 
of this straying, I should have immediately been invited, in 
all probability, to take Horace Greeley’s advice. To Mr. 
Adler Iam indebted for many suggestians as to ethics and 
man’s ethical nature. Mr. Abbott, one of your directors, 
through bis Index Essays and a little book, was to me, not 
only an illuminator, but an inspiration to honesty and courage. 
The dear, sweet-spirited and lamented William J. Potter once 
extended to me the courtesy of a three or four hours’ conver- 
sation on things of deep import to both our hearts while we sat 
one night on the porch of the Bass Rock Hotel looking out 
over the moon-lit bay of Gloucester. 
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And this morning I not only enjoy the atmosphere of the 
‘¢Sympathy of Religion,” but am permitted to speak under 
the moderatorship of one who has cast in his gifts to help ere- 
ate it. His little book came to me with its blessing. I seareely 
need to say then that I feel as if I were at home. 

The general subject of the session this morning, I see, is 
‘¢ Present Tendencies in the Religious World.” These present 
tendencies are both signalized and symbolized by the meeting 
on Wednesday last of the orthodox and Hicksite Quakers at 
Flushing, where they jointly celebrated their bi-centennial. 
The tendency in religion is to unite men in religion. These 
tendencies are not sporadic, but universal. Is it not of impor- 
tance then to note on what plan or principle? 

Two principles are at work at bottom in these tendencies 
to union. ‘The first of these concerns rather the individual 
society and the single denomination. The second concerns a 
number of denominations taken together. 

The first principle, on which I will not dwell for want of 
space, and which is at work in present tendencies, drops fixed 
definitions, and an inflexible scheme in religion, both of which 
ideas had their real origin in the assumption of a divine reve- 
lation of these, and introduces in effect in their place freedom, 
individual autonomy, open questions, and a progressive intel- 
lectual basis. It is a principle whose nature and operation it 
is worth our while to note. It dismisses all further occasion 
for such debates and differences as divide. Men may now 
unite. 

The second principle involved in present religious tenden- 
cies toward union concerns a number of denominations taken 
together. Of this I wish to speak more particularly. 

It consists in new and supplementary forms of work done 
solely on the basis of doctrine that is generic, or common to 
them all. Here orthodox people have led the way. The 
Evangelists have gone out into thousands of localities, per- 
suaded a number of different churches of different denomina- 
tions in each one to unite in meetings conducted on the basis 
solely of their common doctrines, made his converts, and told 
them to affiliate with the church of their own choice. He 
ceases to lay stress on denominational names, and on specific 
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or peculiar denominational doctrines. He is satisfied with the 
common substance and spirit of them all. Contemporaneously 
with this example the Y. M. C. A. is organized everywhere in 
a similar spirit. But it goes much farther. Not only does it 
work on the basis of the common generic doctrines, forbidding 
the introduction into its meetings of the specific. Not only 
is its members made up of persons who retain their several 
denominational names and their connection with their several 
churches. Not only do they organize. They incorporate. 
They have their own treasury. They publish their own 
paper. Thus they have their own ‘‘ private flag, private purse, 
and independent manifesto.” Are they, therefore, a new 
religious denomination? Neither they nor the Evangelist has 
any new theological doctrine. Bothexist to do a supplementary 
missionary work—a work which no orthodox denomination by 
itself alone could do. This kind of work has a powerful ten- 
dency to unite. Gradually it obliterates the lines of separa- 
tion. And, again, the orthodox are now urging weak churches 
of different names and denominational affiliation to join and 
form union churches when they are unable to fittingly maintain 
separate services. 

Now it seems to me that I see something very similar to this 
three-fold policy of the orthodox in the aim of the Free Relig- 
ious Association, and the American Congress of Liberal Relig- 
ious Societies. Our attempt is the perfect analogue of this 
policy, but in the realm of religious freedom. The vast gulf 
that separates us from them is indicated by the saying of the 
gentle Quakeress: ‘* Truth for authority, not authority for 
truth.” We are as separate at this point as the heavens are 
from the earth. But the principles and spirit of our procedure 
are identically the same. Twenty-eight years ago the Free 
Religious Association saw the liberal denominations laying the 
same stress on names and specific doctrines that the orthodox 
had once done. It resolved to begin an emphasis on the gen- 
eric alone. It began to care little about names, but very much 
about the common substance and common spirit of liberal or 
universal religion under whatever name. Let a man be a Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Catholic, Buddhist, Confucian, Parsee, and 
let him wear his tab if he please, but let him unite with all 
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other men for truth, righteousness and love. “And now at the 
end of twenty-cight years of splendid, heroic toil, this first 
Evangelist of Liberalism says that its purpose is ‘*to encour- 
age the organization of local societies, or Free churches on the 
basis of free, spiritual and universal religion.” It declares 
that ‘‘ nothing in the name or constitution of the association 
shall ever be construed as limiting membership by any test of 
speculative opinion or belief 


or as interfering in any other 
way with that absolute freedom of thought and expression 
which is the natural right of every rational being.” You have 
accordingly established an absolutely free platform here which 
is entitled to be called the bright and morning star of the new 
and liberal era. Your basis is the only possible philosophical 
path to the union of the liberal forces. You stand on the gen- 
eric in all faiths. The generic is the universal. J am aware 
that it has been said that you are still not free, that you should 
have declared your ‘‘ independence of Buddhism, Judaism, 
Christianity, Mohammedanism, or any other creed or organi- 
zation, which is by nature dogmatic, based on personal leader- 
ship, or limited in fellowship.” But would not this have been 
to declare your independence of the generic in these religions 
as well as of the specific? This, then, would have included in 
effect independence of the universal. Each of these world 
beliefs contains the universal element. It would be like 
declaring one’s independence of one’s ancestry. Now let me 
read you the objects of another organization, the one whose 
greeting I bring to you. 

‘*To unite in a larger fellowship and coédperation such 
existing societies and liberal elements as are in sympathy with 
the movement, toward undogmatic religion; to foster and 
encourage the organization of non-sectarian churches and kin- 
dred societies on the basis of absolute mental liberty; to 
secure a closer and more helpful association of all these in the 
thought and work of the world under the great law and life of 
love ; to develop the church of Humanity, democratic in organ- 
ization, progressive in spirit, aiming at the development of 
pure and high character, hospitable to all forms of thought, 
cherishing the spiritual traditions and experience of the past, 
and keeping itself open to all new light and higher develop- 
ment of the future.” 
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If Iam not greatly mistaken, that is a full-face picture of 
your own corporate self. If there be any material difference 
between this body and ours it consists, it seems to me, in no 
more than this—that we have actually gone into the missionary 
field and started churches, and pray that all liberals may fed- 
erate for work in it on the basis of the common doctrine. We 
have taken that which was generic among six or eight different 
liberal denominations, dropped the specific and gone into the 
field with it. If the West be wild and woolly, it at least cannot 
be denied that it is energetic. We may yield the palm of elo- 
quence and literary style to the Athens of America, perhaps, 
but not the palm of steam and fire. The Liberal Congress has 
turned actual missionary. It is yourself in practical mission- 
ary form and at work, and the spiritual son sends his saalam 
to his spiritual father, and the news, too, if news it be, that so 
far he is doing well in the West. 

This spiritual son is organized; he is incorporated; he 
has his own independent treasury, although there isn’t much in 
it: he publishes his own paper. Is he, therefore, ‘another 
and a new denomination?” Where is the new theological doc- 
trine? It is like the Y. M.C. A. It is like the Evangelist. 
It is doing only supplementary missionary work. It is doing 
inissionary work which no one of the liberal denominations — 
Unitarian, Universalist, Reformed Jews, Ethical Culturists, 
Hicksite Quakers, Radical Congregationalists, Independents, 
Swedenborgians — can by itself alone do, but which all to- 
gether can do, if, having ceased to lay stress on theologi- 
cal doctrine, they will now cease to lay stress on names. If 
the orthodox can drop specific denominational doctrines and 
names for the sake of supplementary missionary work by cer- 
tain organizations, and urge the union of weak churches of dif- 
ferent kinds on the basis of common doctrine with freedom of 
name, isjt not time for liberal denominations to do a similar 
thing — to do the same? But right here is where the pinch is. 
And the pinch is nowhere else. Can we work for anything 
but our own denominational name ? 

Are we willing to contribute anything over and above our 
denominational work for the purpose of this supplementary 
missionary work unless the new organization take our own 
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name? Itseems to me that the full logic, and the birth-prin- 
ciples, and the birth-spirit of every liberal denomination re- 
quires it. It is not the purpose of the Liberal Congress, for 
example, to interfere with, or in any way disturb any organ- 
ized liberal church of any sort, or to disintegrate any liberal 
denomination. It only enters an open and hitherto unoccupied 
field, and one that no single liberal denomination can profitably 
occupy. Ina certain respect it has a new idea, new among 
liberals. To illustrate, your speaker goes to localities where 
there are not enough liberals of any one name to organize 
their own kind of a church, but enough of all names to organ- 
ize a self-sustaining chutch almost at once, and endeavors to 
organize all such liberal people into a working church on the 
basis of the common substance of liberal doctrine. These 
churches when organized are free to take whatever name they 
please and to manage their own local affairs. 

Allthe Congress asks is that these liberals organize in the 
interests of liberal religion, not allowing a difference in names 
to stand in the way, and go to work for their common good in- 
stead of remaining scattered, isolated and idle, as thousands 
do. In such communities as I am speaking of there are not 
enough of any one kind of liberals to form a church of their 
own species, even after many years of hard work, perhaps, if 
ever; whereas, if all are encouraged to unite under a name of 
their own selection, the doctrine common to all at once affords 
an agreeable and suitable basis, as experiment has shown, and 
their united numbers almost immediately make a self-sustain- 
ing church. At Freeport, Ill., to take an instance where much 
of my work has ‘been done, we have organized a harmonious, 
varnest, enthusiastic church out of six or eight different kinds 
of liberals by name, but singularly at one, nevertheless, in all 
essentials of doctrine, and where not more than ten or twelve 
of any one species could be found — Unitarian, Universalist, 
or other. To have insisted on any one of our existing liberal 
names would no doubt have limited our audience to twenty or 
thirty people, whereas freedom as to name has sufficed to 
identify somewhere from 250 to 300 with the movement, al- 
ready, with a financial strength of from $1,200 to $1,500 a 
year. They will need no ‘* bribes” from any one. There 
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are scores of such cities in the West, in Michigan, Illinois, 
cities number- 


Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota and elsewhere 
ing from 10,000 to 15,000 inhabitants. Neither Universalists, 
nor Unitarians have ever struck a liberal pick in their streets ; 
nor can they to advantage, The Liberal Congress, on its first 
announcement, can assemble a good-sized audience. Now, the 
crucial question for the liberal denominations is this, and it is 
the only one: Shall we place a name across the path of this 
unity? Is not this in effect the same as to place a theological 
doctrine across it? It sacrifices humanity and its present and 
pressing interests and wants, to a name. We might as well 
sacrifice humanity to theology. 

Of course if a liberal is so much attached to his name that 
he cannot help other liberal people. to organize under another 
name, although on the basis of the same common doctrine, this 
would be a practical difficulty to him in the way of helping on 
this work. But such liberals, it would seem, need to take 
some lessons from orthodox people. Perhaps the reason why 
some liberals are so mystified over the Liberal Congress and 
think it a new sect, is because they have not noted carefully 
what is going on in orthodox circles. Our critics seem to be 
wholly unfamiliar with it. Mvangelism, whether orthodox or 
liberal, is but a supplementary form of missionary work. — It 
does not antagonize but helps wonderfully the parent bodies. 
It has no new theological doctrine in either, case, but does its 
work on the basis of the generic, rather than of the specific It 
is a powerful principle at work in the present tendencies in reli- 
gion toward unity. 

It would not be easy to exaggerate the magnitude and 
promise of this new kind of field for liberals, which on the 
principles of the Congress, is opening up before liberal reli- 
gion, und the liberal denominations. Let them federate as 
far as they can and cultivate it. The position of the F. R. A. 
and the Congress, is, I believe, but the birth-logic, birth-prin- 
ciples, and birth-spirit of the liberal denominations in full 
flower. It only unfolds all the petals that are wrapped up in 
their buds. Make any one of these names ever so broad, even 
so broad as absolutely universal religion is, yet, if we insist 
upon it, we only illustrate a sectarian principle. And we pro- 
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duce sectarian effects. We must become as liberal and rea- 
sonable in our use of names as we ask the orthodox to 
be in the use of doctrines, and until we are, we are not leal to 
our own names, to our own denominations in the highest and 
noblest and best sense. We stop a little short of their full 
and true genius. We must love our own name so well and 
make it so large, that we shall be willing not to insist on it 
and to allow every one else his own name and still help him 
with time and means and service to organize. We have or- 
thodox neighbors who are doing this, and their example ought 
to inspire and guide us. We must not ask any people to give 
up their names, Their names are dear. They are as dear as 
that house at Flushing is to the Quakers where once George 
Fox was entertained. Miss Cornelia Parsons said of it the 
other day, ‘*We all love this dear old house and spend a 
great deal of our time in it. I hope it will never go out of 
the family ; it would seem almost a sacrilege.” So it is with 
our religious names. So let the Buddhist keep his; the Con- 
fucian his; the Parsee his; the Catholic his; the Universalist 
his; the Unitarian his; and let others freely elect theirs. 

‘What we need is not disorganization of religious bodies, 
but the infusion into them all, of a new spirit and new prin- 
ciples. Let us ask of no one anything more than the generic 
and universal in religion — truth, righteousness and love. On 
this principle all can unite and be one. And some glad day, 
some sweet day, this ideal of the Free Religious Association 
and of the Congress will, we hope, be realized. And cannot 
your missionary hand, here in some way, reach out and take 
ours? I believe*we are, in principle, thought, purpose and 
ideal wholly at one. We should all be one, and work as one, 
various. as we may bein name. ‘* Much more unifying in the 
long run,” says Mr. Chadwick, ‘‘is intellectual liberty than 
dogma, prescription and authority.” 


Tue Presipent — Our friend’s frequent reference to the 
enlargement of the field and to going out into the field suggests 
strongly what was said in town meeting at Manchester one 
day—Manchester-by-the-Sea—of our dear old associate, Dr. 
Bartol, after his real estate speculations. To the amazement of 
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everybody, after he had seemed to lose his health and began to 
be afraid he was losing his mind a little, he began to go down 
there and purchase real estate and speculate upon it, and when 
everybody expected ruin, he turned out to be a rich man. 
And one day in town meeting, when there was some question as 
to the tax to be paid on some of his purchases, he said, with 
that venerable blandness we know so well, ‘* But you must re- 
member, my friends, that this property is not mine. I do not 
regard it as mine. I hold it forthe Lord. I regard it as the 
Lord’s property.” ** Oh,” said an old fisherman, ‘¢ all I can 
say is, the Lord has chosen a mighty good real estate agent.” 
{Laughter.] Ithink we are all satisfied that a good real es- 
tate agent has been chosen for this western field, which is being 
so cultivated [applause], and the thought is a very good one, 
and it is for us to consider whether we have done our whole 
duty in that direction. 

Now among these various persons who are to contribute to 
this general harmony that our friend has indicated he specified 
particularly Reformed Jews. That is a class that, in the strict 
sense of the word, does not exist in Boston. We have, to a 
certain extent, the old-fashioned Jews, who object to all re- 
form, and the new-fashioned Jews, who think that the old- 
fashioned Jews need to be reformed, but they personally do 
not, for that they are simply advanced and progressive Jews. 
I shall have the pleasure of introducing to you a former officer 
of this body, one of the new-fashioned Jews, Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler. He prefers to rest his manuscript on the Bible 
[Rabbi Schindler having taken the large Bible from beneath 
the desk], so I suppose he knows. — [ Laughter, | 
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THE PRESENT TENDENCIES IN THE RELIGIOUS 
WORLD. 


BY REV. SOLOMON SCHINDLER. 


Mr. Prestmpent, Lapres AND GENTLEMEN — I do not ap- 
pear before you as a representative of either the Orthodox or 
the Reformed Jews, as we are denominated by the president. 
I merely appear as a private person. I do not express the 
opinions which I shall utter as being the opinions of any class 
whom I represent. 

Although it is a well known fact that the word ‘* religion” 
is interpreted in as many various ways as there are people, 
and that religion means to one person one thing, and to an- 
other person quite a different one — there are still two lines 
Aer ecieat that run parallel in everybody’s religion, or bet- 

, there are two threads which by their intertwining make 
up a man’s religion. The one we may call the practical, or 
with good right, the ethical part of religion; the other could 
be named the theoretical or theological, yea, even the senti- 
mental part. 

The first part comprises all regulations which tend to sup- 
port, uphold and prolong the life of society. They tell the 
member of society what the rights and the duties are which 
either he may expect from the body, or which he is expected 
to yield to it. ‘These regulations will ever tell him that in 
many cases he must yield up  self-preservation to the pre- 
servation, not alone of the social body to which he belongs, 
but to a social body that will succeed his in hundreds, yea, 
even thousands of years. 

Some great thinkers have tried to demonstrate that by way 
of reason man can never arrive at self-abnegation, that there is 
as little reason why a person should establish a family and 
raise children at the expense of a great many comforts in 
which he or she could ‘otherwise indulge, as there is, why we 
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should be careful in our consumption of coal or salt, knowing 
that these minerals can never be reproduced, and that some 
future generation —it is immaterial when — will suffer the 
want of them. Hence thinkers have argued that utility based 
upon reason cannot be made to serve as a guide of man’s con- 
duct and that what is called religion must supply the force that 
will restrain him from over indulgence. 

In all religions, past and present, this ethical or practical 
part has ever been the same, with the exception that climatic 
or social conditions would cause now and then, here and there, 
some slight variations. The rights to life, limb and property 
were always guaranteed by them. There was no religion in 
the world that ever declared murder or theft or excess in sex- 
uality a virtue, or that did not teach to help a brother in dis- 
tress, although in this latter case the definition, who was to be 
considered a brother made quite a difference. 

Partly, for the purpose of supporting this ethical structure, 
partly, to answer the same old questions : how did this uni- 
verse come into existence? what is man’s purpose on earth? 
whence did we come? where will we go? was the other part of 
religion instituted, the one which I have called the theoreti- 
cal, theological or sentimental one. In this department alone, 
opinions began to diverge, and for lack of evidence myths and 
legends sprang up. Each religious group had formed ideas 
of its own as to the probable origin and end to the world, as 
to the personality of one or many Gods, ‘as to their justice 
coupled with their omniscence and power to reward virtue and 
to punish crime, and as to the best means and modes how to 
mollify the anger of these powerful spirits, to stay their pun- 
ishing arms, or to make these arbitrary and capricious beings 
favorable and friendly toathe worshiper. 

I need not describe to you the various methods that were 
invented and the many articles of creed that were formulated 
in order to bring about the required results, but when I am to 
address you to-day on the present tendencies of religion, I must 
beg you to bear in mind, that these two intertwining threads 
still exist and still share in relation to each other. 

When we examine the first thread, the ethical or practical 
part of religion, even the blind will see that as far as this de- 
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partment is concerned, mankind has been constantly progress- 
ing from a lower to a higher standard and that especially in 
our days altruism has gained many a victory over its arch 
enemy, egotism. There has never been a time in which the 
rights of a person to life and its enjoyment have been so 
thoroughly recognized at least in theory, and emphasized, at 
least in speech as in our days. There has never been a time 
when charity has received such a wide interpretation as it does 
now, When it ceases to be the doling out of alms and is un- 
derstood to mean the regeneration and the uplifting of the sub- 
merged classes. So has the world grown better also in other 
respects. It has grown more temperate and less selfish. Look 
furthermore at the thousands of asylums for the reception of 
the feeble, the aged, the orphaned; look at the treatment ac- 
corded to the insane, yea, even to criminals; look at the ef- 
forts that are made to secure the safety of old age by way of 
a pension, or look at the line of legislative reforms that have 
been passed to secure for the laborer healthier abodes in which 
to perform their labor and you will agree that the true spirit 
of practical and ethical religion has risen to a height unknown 
before and promises to soar still higher. If we eall all such 
endeavors religion, we cannot but acknowledge that the pres- 
ent tendencies of religion point towards an advance, that they 
register an upward movement. 

Onesshould think that inasmuch as the two parts of religion 
which I have named are intertwined, the outward part will be 
naturally carried along by the one which I have been deserib- 
ing, but the keen observer of religious affairs will find that 
this is not thercase. Theoretical, theological or sentimental 
religion is at present not alone at a standstill, but retrograding. 
This retrogression, however, is not a novel feature. History 
is merely repeating itself. Like high and low tides are chang- 
ing with minutest regularity, so has ever followed a period of 
retrogression after a period of advance in this department. 
Rationalism and mysticism have constantly been changing. 
Action and reaction have ever followed each other in due 
course of time. I will not tire you with a recital of these his- 
torical incidences, beginning at the opening of the historical 
age. May it suffice that I support my argument by calling 
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your attention to the high and low tides which have occurred 
within our own memory. 

After the rationalistic age of Rousseau, Voltaire, Thomas 
Paine, or the French Revolution, there followed a remarkable 
reaction in which most of the efforts of these men were an- 
nulled. Then came again a rationalistic wave in which men 
like Theodore Parker, Emerson, Strauss, Renan, Kuenen, 
Uhlich and others took a lively part, not to speak of Darwin, 
Spencer and Huxley. That was the time when people formed 
Free Religious Associations, allowed free platforms to men 
like Chadwick, Felix, Adler and Savage, because their churches 
would not give them the food for which they were craving. 
That was the time, about twenty-five years ago, when Bismarck 
entered with great hopes upon what was then called in Ger- 
many the Kultur Kampf against Rome. Proudly, he declared, 
‘*¢ We will not go to Canossa,” but alas, even then the tide had 
begun to set and he was forced to retrace his steps before the 
flood. . 

This onward movement carried the churches along with it 
so that the orthodox churches became liberalized in such a 
manner that their ministers dared to talk what would have been 
declared rank heresy in their predecessors. Suddenly, how- 
ever, even liberal preachers stopped short. The feeling began 
to spread that if they would take a few more steps or draw 
consistently the necessary conclusion, church life would be 
destroyed entirely. Fearing that consequence, the brakes were 
applied at once. The pendulum, too, having exhausted its 
force in one direction, in the direction of rationalism, began to 
swing back into the opposite direction, into mysticism. Peo- 
ple had grown tired of the negativity, of the agnosticism which 
is the very life of rationality. They began to hunger after the 
flesh pots of Egypt, after something positive, after explana- 
tions that would solve the mystery of existence, and not leave 
them hanging in the air as did agnosticism, Moreover, if the 
churches were to continue to exist they must offer some attrac- 
tion, they must give something that would appeal to the senses. 
A rational church was too cold, it was no church at all. It was 
a contradiction in itself. A rational church was no more than 
a lecture hall, and if it was to be nothing else than that, people 
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could not see why they should bind themeselves to one place, 
one hour and one man, they might as well go and hear many 
lecturers, in many places and at odd hours. ‘The ritual was 
indeed cold, it was neither meat nor fish, too much for the 
rationalist, too plain for the sentimentalist. Thus sprang up a 
tendency to create a new and more pompous ceremonial. The 
Episcopal Church began to attract the very classes that for- 
merly had been the staunchest supporters of rationalism, The 
simple meeting house was now changed into a museum of art 
with pictures and artistic windows, the choirs were enlarged 
and boy choirs added. Floral decorations were displayed and 
a ritual dramatically elaborated. 

The change became still more remarkable in the preachers 
themselves, who had sounded the retreat. The most conscien- 
tious and consistent of them began to work themselves into a 
state of mind that led toward mysticism. 

Let me point out to you just one instance and I judge you 
will be able to discern the same line of retrogression also in 
other quarters. The pulpit orator of the rational type had 
heretofore demolished both heaven and hell. He had pushed 
aside the blue covering of the sky and shown that there was 
nothing behind it except infinite space in which swarmed innum- 
merable worlds. He had shown that virtue could hope for no 
other reward than that which it carried in itself and that the 
only hell that existed was situated in man’s own heart. So far 
so good. But when the same preacher was called upon to 
speak at the bier of a lovely child or of a cherished parent or 
friend, what consolation was he to give to the mourners. It was 
poor consolation*to tell them that this was the end of all, that 
the personality of the friend to be buried or cremated was gone 
forever and that only the matter of which he was composed 
would change into new’ forms. Such an atomic existence after 
death could give no satisfaction to mourners and thus _ spirit- 
ualism became a favorite topic. He began to tell the mourners, 
in terms borrowed from science, that in accordance with the 
process of evolution death means simply an evolution into some 
new being, that what really was his personality will survive, 
and clad in an astral, body will be near the mourner at all 
times. It is not my province to enter into a polemic against 
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such ideas. I merely wish to show the tendency which is best 
expressed in the words of one of our ablest leaders in thought, 
that death means merely the putting aside of one coat to put on 
another. That this is rank mysticism, I suppose that he him- 
self does not see, but such a definition became an absolute neces- 
sity after he had destroyed the mystical forms of previous 
ages. Clad in the garb of modern science with the cue of evo- 
lution for its support such mysticism insinuated itself even into 
the brains of the thinking and helped to support sentimental 
religion. 

~ Thus the tendency of present religions is toward the re- 
establishment of positive elements and it will take quite a time 
before its momentum will have exhausted its force. 

Both this return to mysticism and to formalism is respon- 
sible for the efforts that are being made at present in the 
direction of unification of religion. The word ‘ unity” has 
indeed a great charm, and ‘* in unity lies strength” is an old 
truism. <A bundle of arrows will withstand the strength of a 
man, while a boy can break with ease one arrow at a time. 

It has ever been the endeavor of religion to unify man- 
kind, to form of it one family governed by one father, or 
rather one flock governed by one shepherd, a unification which 
indeed would prove to be an advantageous arrangement for 
the shepherd, but what of the flock? When people speak of 
unification and ask for it they generally mean the submission of 
the rest of the world to their own personal views. Like jury- 
man number 12, people usually deplore the stubbornness of the 
other eleven fellows who will not agree to unify. 

It requires no supernatural wisdom to understand why the 
pastors and deacons of the dozen struggling churches in a vil- 
large clamor for unificaffon. Each would like to have the 
other unify with them and help carry their financial burdens ; 
what a luxurious structure they could then build, what sensa- 
tional attractions they could then afford to offer in the strength 
of such unity. However, what may be a desirable state of 
affairs ina special case, is not by necessity the same good 
when generally applied. The fruits of religious unification have 
ever been bitter ones. They were ignorance and mental slay- 
ery. It may appear feasible and may have an encouraging 
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sound, when people hope to bring the various sects and denom- 
inations together by a kind of religious congress and have 
that body formulate for them a modus vivendi, but all such 
efforts must remain forever futile, partly because never will a 
sect condescend to play second fiddle, partly because liberty of 
thought must be crushed under such an arrangement. Lither 
we will have to give up voluntarily our personal opinion for 
what we call the general good and accept the forms, rituals, 
dogmas and doctrines which that supreme authority will out- 
line, or they will be forced upon us as the ceremonies and dog- 
mas of the Catholic Church were forced upon the people at 
the time when that church stood at the zenith of its unification. 

In matters of religion—I am still referring to the second 
thread, that helps form religion as its theoretical and theo- 
logical part—there is but one agreement possible, namely, to 
disagree. The outside world is a different one to every indi- 
vidual, and according to the impressions which one receives a 
person will form, nay, must form, his religious ideas. As not 
two people have identically the same conception of the uni- 
verse and its moving forces, or of their relation to the world, 
how can they ever be expected to hold the same ideas concern- 
ing them? The happiest states for the thinking mind is that in 
which he remains unfettered by considerations for others or by 
compromises with others. Unification of religion is, therefore, 
tantamount to mental stagnation or to mental misery. The 
happiest state will come to pass and religious efficiency will 
reach its highest point not when all will be forced to think as 
one, or when all will agree to yield voluntarily to the dictation 
of some religious authority, but when each individual will be 
allowed to formulate his own ideas regarding the universe and 
his position in and relation to it. Not one unified religion is 
the goal, but as many millions of religions as there will be in- 
dividuals. 

The demand for unification that is heard so much in our 
days is simply another token of the retrogressive tide which 
carries us at present. If positivism is to rule, doubters or ag- 
nostics are not to be tolerated ; if new dogmas are to be estab- 
lished, the masses should be forced to yield to them; if for- 
malism is to be re-introduced, a union is wanted to supply the 
means for the extravagant display. 
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There is still another reason why the ery for religious uni- 
fication rings through the air. The iconoclasts of a quarter of 
a century ago have grown old, and with advancing years they 
have grown conservative. They are now hoarding the. treas- 
ures which they have accumulated. The very ones whose cour- 
age we admired when they stood up against the whole world 
in their struggle for individual liberty of thought have since 
then grown weary of the struggle. Some of their proposi- 
tions have been accepted, and they are satisfied with the result : 
they have come to believe that their formulas are the ne plus 
ultra of human wisdom, that they must be preserved at all 
risks, and that they must be made the law for all the world 
through unification. Because ‘hey have ceased to advance, 
they think that the whole world has come to a standstill. 

Be undeceived, my friends. The efforts that are making 


fo] 


for unification, the steps that are planned for bringing all sects 
and denominations in closer touch with one another, are not 
tokens of religious progress, they are the very proofs of the 
retrogressive movement that is carrying us into formalism and 
mysticism. 

Shall we oppose that stream? Why, you may as well try 
to swim against the tide or against the current. We must wait 
until the tide will change, as it has ever changed before. Let 
it be to us consolation to know that while every onward move- 
ment has led mankind a little further in advance than the pre- 
vious one, the retrogressive tide could never sweep mankind 
backwards the full length. We need not despair that a great 
part of- our work is apparently lost, because in the end it will 
tell, nevertheless. The present time is a period of transition, 
social, political and religious. Let us hope that at the close 
the new order of things“will prove superior to the present. 


Tue Prestpent—In conformity with the custom of this 
convention, I will at this time appoint a Committee on Finance 
—Mr. Crandon, Mr. David H. Clark and Mr. Stevens—who 
will take any unpaid subscriptions among the members or take 
the names of any new members who wish to be enrolled. I 
will ask them to enter upon their work at once, if they please, 
because I have a very few remarks to make; for I have no- 
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ticed that if people go out during the subscription, it is always 
attributed to the eloquence of the person who is upon his feet, 
and I wish to be the responsible person under these circum- 
stances. 

I want simply to recall to your mind the period of the Par- 
liament of Religions at Chicago, and to remember that out of 
all the religious denominations in the country, one, by the con- 
fession of all, rallied most promptly to that Congress and bore 
itself there most courageously, and that was the very denomi- 
nation which most would have selected as the one most likely 
to avoid and escape the whole ordeal. Of all the denomina- 
tions in the country —I speak it without hesitation—the one 
which bore itself best at that Parliament of Religions, was the 
Roman Catholic Church. [Applause.] While other denomi- 
nations dodged and evaded, and allowed indiscriminate and un- 
important persons to attend the convention without seriously 
getting into difficulty or subjecting themselves to discipline, 
the Roman Catholic Church alone, certainly among the conser- 
vative churches of the country, accepted the opportunity, and . 
chose its ablest men as delegates, sent them there, kept them 
there throughout, and was vindicated in its course by the man- 
liness with which they bore themselves. Nothing impressed 
me more than that experience in the Parliament of Religions. 
And it impressed me so profoundly that after the first session 
which I had attended, noticing that effect, and meeting in the 
passageway afterwards my next-door neighbor at Cambridge, 
«a Roman Catholic priest, also attending the convention, I 
readily accepted an invitation to dine with him, and let him 
pay for the dinnér. [Laughter.] I do not see what could be 
done better to illustrate the principle of the Parliament of Re- 
ligions than that. I have never regretted it. And I have 
often felt, in looking back to that period and looking at the 
whole action of that church in this country, with all its merits 
and with all its sins upon its head, I have been cheered by the 
manly rebuke which my neighbor and friend, a man of un- 
doubted orthodoxy, perhaps the most eloquent orthodox clergy- 
man in New England, addressed to the congregation of the 
People’s Church when he was one of the speakers, and when 
the speakers had vied with each other in denunciation of the 
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Catholic Chureh, and he said at the end: ‘* Our friends have 
told us what they think of the Catholic Chureh. I wish the 
Catholics themselves could teach us the success with which they 
prosecute some of their labors among the poor and the lowly.” 
[Applause.] If an orthodox clergyman can say that, why, a 
man who, though as I let out this morning, he sometimes goes 
to the Unitarian Church to hear an eloquent preacher, can 
hardly class himself even as a Unitarian, I think may afford to 
say more. At any rate, it was of a piece with the manliness 
of that church that when an invitation was addressed to one of 
the best known representatives in this vicinity,—no foreign 
emissary, but an American born, well known for his deeds of 
charity and his interest in all public enterprises in this city,— 
when an invitation was addressed to him and he promptly ac- 
cepted it, I knew that I should have the pleasure of introducing 
to you the next speaker of this morning,as now I introduce 
him—Father Bodtish, of Canton. [Applause. ] 


ADDRESS OF REV. FATHER BODFISH. 


When I received the invitation of your honored president, 
whom all respect and love, I could not find it in my heart to 
refuse. He has such a winning way about him that he gener- 
ally carries his purpose, whatever it maybe; and his pur- 
poses, as you know, are always good. So I have come here 
this morning to say a word upon the subject before you — 
*¢The Religious Tendencies of the Present Age.” As we all 
know, a landscape looks different to different persons accord- 
ing to their position ot point of view. So, oftentime, the 
same truths appear differently to different people as they look 
upon them from different standpoints, and, therefore, we may 
expect some divergencies of views. The charitable thing is to 
get together and to confer with each other and try to under- 
stand one another better, that we may appreciate the truth 
there is in the mind and heart of all —that we may understand 
ach other’s views from our different standpoints, and then we 
come to a mutual and charitable understanding. 
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When we look at the religious tendencies of the present 
age, as has been remarked by all, the first thing that strikes us 
is the tendency towards unity. It has been the burden of the 
remarks of those who have gone before me, and no one who 
looks out upon the religious aspect of affairs which surround 
us can but be struck with the general desire for unity. Now 
this extends in a remarkable degree to the Roman Catholic 
Church. When our present pontiff, Leo XIIT. was exalted 
to his high office, he first looked out over the religious world 
and began to long that they might be brought together as the 
sheep into one fold — ‘* That there should be one shepherd and 
one fold,” says the divine Master. And so he turned his at- 
tention at first to the East, to the Orient, where there had been 
various schisms — where bodies of Christians had been wrested 
from the parent church, perhaps for political reasons, or had 
been driven into schism by the ambition, perhaps, of their va- 
rious leaders — where there was no very essential difference 
in doctrine, but where in various ways they had been wrested 
from the jurisdiction of the church. And so, in a fatherly 
spirit, he proposed to them to come back, that they should be 
united again under one head. Now, in the meantime, many 
differences of ceremonial, of customs, of government, had 
crept in, and they were very loth to give them up. I have no- 
ticed that we cling very closely to these matters of custom and 
ceremonial in many minor things which are not at all essential, 
and oftentimes the great barriers to union are these secondary 
and non-essential matters. And so they were met by the Holy 
Father in a charitable and kindly spirit, and these differences 
were adjusted, aad large bodies of Christians in the East re- 
turned to their allegiance to the Catholic Church. Sometimes 
it is thought that all the services in the Catholic Church must 
be in Latin. Now, a‘very important branch of the Eastern 
church were allowed to have their services and their ritual in 
their own language. And various other concessions were 
made and they were all brought back to the unity of the 
church. 

Then more recently the Pope has issued, as you have no 
doubt seen in the papers, a special invitation to the English 
people to return to the unity of the church. As they were 
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originally Cacholie, as the church was planted there by the 
apostles and missionaries of the Roman Catholic Church, so nat- 
urally it would be easy to return to their old traditions 
and their old allegiance. And his invitation was wel- 
comed by a great many English clergymen, distinguished 
men, who immediately wrote to the Holy See and asked what 
would be their status when they returned—on what basis could 
they return to the church. And when I was in Rome about 
two months ago I found there eminent historians and scholars, 
who had been summoned there by the Pope from England, and 
they were engaged in studying into these very matters which 
were of such interest to those who were looking towards the 
eburech. 

And then within a few days has come the latest utterance 
we have from the Holy Father; a letter, I may say, to us, to 
all people, calling upon to us pray for unity. We received it 
only a few days ago; it will be read in the churches next Sun- 
day. It comes.to us from the Apostolic Legation at Washing- 
ton. I will read you a few of the opening paragraphs. 

‘¢ Most worthy, certainly,” says the Holy Father, ‘‘ of the 
watchful love of a mother is the prayer which the church 
never ceases to offer to God, that wherever Christian people 
exist there should be one faith of mind and holiness of action. 
In like manner we, who, as we represent the person of the 
Divine Pastor in the world and also strive to carry out His 
intention, have never failed to nourish among Catholics that 
desire for union. Even now we are more strenuously urging 
it on those whom the church for so long a time and with so 
great earnestness has been calling back to her fold. 

‘The source whence we are especially to expect assistance 
and success for these desifns and plans of ours is not hard to 
discern, and grows more evident day by day. It is none other 
than the Father of Mercies, whom we rightly invoke and to 
whom it pertains to illumine our minds and graciously turn our 
wills in the way of salvation.” 

Now, of course, when this letter was received the enterpris- 
ing newspaper reporters interviewed prominent authorities in 
the church to know what they thought about it. First in 
order, they went to the Apostolic delegate, Mgr. Satolli, to ask 
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him what he thought about this plan for general unity, and 
proposed several questions. The first was: ‘Is it possible ; 
is the idea a good one?” He says: 

‘¢You ask whether the idea is a good one. The union of 
all the sheep into ‘one fold under one shepherd’ is of course 
the most desirable thing in the world, and the very object of 
the church’s existence and the scope of all her labors. You 
ask if it is possible? We believe, relying on the promises of 
Christ, that it is not only possible, but that one day it will be 
surely accomplished. The benefit of such a thing to the 
churches and the world at large cannot be doubted, since it 
would mean the end of religious strife and the living together 
of all mankind in harmony and peace of unquestioned truth. 
The Roman Catholic Church is not only willling but most anx- 
ious to effect this union, and her head, the Pope, is continually 
inviting separated Christians to return to that unity which 
existed at the beginning, when all the Christians laboring 
together, by their concerted action made such rapid strides in 
the conversion of the heathen world. As regards the condi- 
tions of unity, they would have to be settled on by long and 
careful deliberation.” 

The same question, ‘‘ Is the idea a good one ?” was put to 
the Bishop of Covington, Ky., the Right Rev. Cornelius P. 
Maes. I give you the statements and ideas of these prominent 
prelates in the church, because, of course, their testimony is 
of more value than that of a humble person like myself. The 
good bishop says : 

‘¢The idea is a very good one; good from a religious 
point of view, for it would result in the fulfilment of the prayer 
of the Lord Jesus, ‘that there be one fold and one shepherd, 
Jesus Christ, who is over all the church.’ Good from a moral 
point of view, for. the consciences of every Christian in the 
land would then be formed and guided by the same principles 
of right and wrong, of morality and principle. Good from a 
civil point of view, for it would put an end to the feelings of 
antipathy which, alas! influence the intercourse of the mem- 
bers of the various Christian denominations, to the detriment 
of charity and justice. All would henceforth ‘have but one 
heart and one soul.’ ” 
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**Tothe second question, ‘‘ Is such a union possible ?” the 
bishop says : 

‘«Theoretically, it is possible, if all denominations are will- 
ing to agree to accept all the fundamental truths which Jesus 
Christ, through the church, proposes for our belief, and to ac- 
cept all the deductions which logically flow from these Chris- 
tian doctrines. ‘In essentials, unity.’ In practice, it would 
he a difficult task to make all the different denominations agree 
as to what these essential truths are, and more especially, to 
make them accept the practical results of them. However, 
the Roman Catholic Church would, in my opinion, and likely 
to the astonishment of many honest yet misinformed Protest- 
ants, put absolutely nothing in the way, and that for the very 
good reason that all the essential truths of Christ’s teachings, 
which are accepted by all and by each of the Protestant denom- 
inations, are freely accepted by the Roman Catholic. Should 
the various Protestant churches be as ready to accept what 
truths she has to offer upon the authority of the Bible and the 
church, and put aside the unfounded fear of any and every 
teaching of the Catholic Church being doubtful because it is 
taught by her, the proposed union would not only be a possi- 
bility but an actual fact.” 

I cannot use more of my time, but I might amplify testi- 
monies of that kind, showing the earnestness and the sincerity 
of the desire of the Catholic Church for unity, and as your 
honored president has said in regard to the Parliament of Re- 
ligions at Chicago, when the church found that there was an 
opportunity of presenting the truth, it considered it not only a 
matter of expediency but a matter of duty to go there and to 
give the fullest representation of what it believed and taught. 
And it was in that spirit that we went there, and we have 
always remembered with pleasure and gratitude the cordial re- 
ception with which the representatives of the church were there 
received. 

It is certainly very gratifying when we think of the har- 
mony which prevails now among different Christian denomina- 
tions, or at least that absence of the bitterness and strife which 
we can remember not so very many years ago. I remember 


when I was a boy, brought up in a good old Puritan town, 
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where there was only one orthodox church, and where the old 
Puritan spirit and laws were carried out with great vigor, that 
there was very little toleration for anybody who ventured to 
differ from the prevailing doctrines. And I remember when a 
modest Methodist society began to build a little chapel there 
that the town rose up in arms and would not even allow it. 
The pastor of the orthodox church was a man that we all re- 
vered, but still such was the narrowness of view of those times 
that he would not brook any opposition to or any divergence 
from his opinions. The catechism was then taught in the com- 
and he 


mon school—there was but one school, I should say 
seemed to have full and complete charge of it, and would come 
in there and see that the catechism was taught to all of us boys 
according to his ideas. And when I remember the strife and 
the prejudice and the bitterness, when I remember what my 
relatives used to think about the Catholic Church, when I think 
of the books that were given to me as representations of what 
the Catholic Church taught, when I remember,all the evil and 
bitter things that were said of Catholics at that time, and con- 
trast it with the breadth of view of your honored president, 
why, it seems as though we cannot be thankful enough. And 
that has come from knowing each other better. It used to be 
thought, I remember, that Catholics were everything that was 
evil, and that their religion was idolatry, and there were many 
more things of that kind which I used to hear from my aunts 
and uncles and the good old people of that town; but these 
ideas, with larger study and observation and with travel and 
the opportunity of mingling with Catholics, are soon discovered 
to be false. We*have come to know each other better and to 
tind out that the Catholic Church is aiming at the uplifting of 
those under her care; and to preach the Gospel as it was re- 
vealed to the apostles. ' 

Now I think that is a decided and great advantage. I re- 
member it used to be thought that there was something in the 
Catholic Church that was antagonistic to freedom and to lib- 
erty, as if the church was>in some way antagonistic to the 
spirit of American Republicanism. But we have found out by 
experience that the Catholics were always ready to lay down 
their lives to uphold the laws and the liberty of this country, 
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that, in time of peril, they stood shoulder to shoulder in the 
‘ranks with their non-Catholic brethren; and yesterday I was 
struck by that. The parochial school in my parish, of which I 
have charge, was invited by Rev. Mr. Butler, on behalf of the 
Grand Army Post, to join in the observance of Memorial Day, 
and he proposed that the boys should assisf in the decorating 
of the graves. When I went into the school and told them 
what was asked of them I was struck with the enthusiasm with 
which they all entered into it. I formed them together for a 
preliminary drill that they might march in an orderly way, and 
you would have been surprised to see what an honor they con- 
sidered it that they were to march beneath the old flag and to be 
allowed the privilege of laying flowers upon the graves of those 
who fell in detence of their country. And so they soon ac- 
quired the drill, and they marched to the cemetery in a most 
edifying manner and entered into the spirit of the ovcasion 
with the most patriotic sentiments. This morning I have re- 
ceived from the Rey. Mr. Butler a letter of thanks for the 
faithful and patriotic manner in which they performed this 
service. 

I say, by mutual contact with one another our misinforma- 
tion and our prejudices are removed. And that was the rea- 
son that the Catholic Church went to Chicago—that its aims, 
its past, its teaching, and everything concerning it might be 
better known. And that is the reason why the Holy Father 
in Rome has thrown open the archives of the Vatican. When 
Iwas in Rome I found that the archives of the Inquisition, 
where many valuable documents are, had been thrown open for 
the examination of historians, the Pope believing that we have 
nothing to suffer from the truth. 

Before I close there 4s one other note of encouragement 
which comes tomy mind. That is, that there is a marked ten- 
deney on the part of scientists and those who have before been 
supposed to be in antagonism to Christianity and revealed re- 
ligion toward the acceptance of. revelation and toward the old 
conservative organization and truths. It has been well alluded 
to here this morning. I think that is a very encouraging sign. 

When we first heard of this theory of evolution and of these 
scientific objections against revelation, many were filled with 
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fear and apprehension, as though the structures of revelation 
were in some manner to be undermined. The Catholie Chureh 
looked upon the matter very calmly, for, as I have said, she 
has always taught that truth is one—religious truth, scientific 
truth, truth of every nature, comes from the same source. 
What we want is to get at the truth, for it comes from the 
same eternal source. And, therefore, there can be no scien- 
tific truth which will militate against religious truth. But in 
the preliminary examination of these scientific questions, when 
they were but imperfectly understood, many thought that there 
was something in the proposition of evolution and of modern 
science which would undermine the authority of the Seriptures 
and the authority of revelation. But the testimony of the best 
scholars has proved that it is not so. I hold in my hand a lit- 
tle book which I bought coming through London, and which 
certainly is a very valuable testimony to the truth. It is called 
‘¢ Thoughts on Religion,” by George John Romanes. As you 
know, he was one of the most eminent scientists of this age, 
an ardent disciple of Darwin, and the author of the well- 
known work, ‘¢ Darwin, and After Darwin,” and many other 
works of a similar character. At the beginning of his scien- 
tific researches he was led into scepticism and became almost 
anatheist, giving up his affiliation with religious bodies of every 
kind, and still was considered a great authority and a past mas- 
ter in alf matters of science. In the later years of his life, 
when he began to turn his thoughts more to the examination of 
religious questions, he found that there was no natural antag- 
onism between the last word that science had uttered and any- 
thing which was necessary to revelation; and, therefore, his 
testimony is most valuable. Of course, I cannot stop to give 
you at length his testimony, but I will give you a few of his 
words, and they are entitled to great weight as coming from 
the side of science. He approaches these truths, not with the 
spirit that one would whose mind was accustomed to look upon 
supernatural affairs with the spirit of faith, not in a Christian 
temper and frame. of mind, but he comes toward them from 
the point of view of a sceptic and free thinker. And he says, 
as one of his conclusions: ‘* Logically regarded, the advance 
of science, far from having weakened religion, has immeasur- 
ably strengthened it.” 
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Now that conviction is pervading the minds of men. It was 


spoken of very well by the first speaker—that the advance of 
science, instead of having weakened religion, as Romanes says, 
has immeasurably strengthened it. 

And then, speaking of Huxley, Romanes says ; 

‘*Mr. Huxley, in ‘Lay Sermons,’ says: ‘Faith has been 
proved a ‘‘cardinal sin” by science.” This is true enough of 
credulity, superstition, etc. But this is all on the side of intel- 
lect. Faith is not touched by any such facts or considerations. 
And what a terrible hell science would have made of the world 
if she had abolished the spirit of faith, even in human rela- 
tions.” 

Now, I think it is very remarkable that an eminent scientist 
like Romanes should have arrived at such a conclusion as that. 
This work, I may say, was the last work of his life. He died 
before it was really completed, but he authorized his friend, 
Canon Gore, to publish it over his name, so it comes from his 
pen with his own approbation and authority. 

Further on he says: 

‘«Tt is much more easy to disbelieve than to believe. This 
is obvious on the side of reason, but it is also true on that of 
spirit, for to disbelieve is in accordance with environment or 
custom, while to believe necessitates a spiritual use of the im- 
agination. For both these reasons very few unbelievers have 
any justification, either intellectual or spiritual, for their own 
unbelief. Unbelief is usually due to indolence, often to preju- 
dice, and never a thing to be proud of.” 

You will pardon me for giving one more testimony of his. 
As has been spoken of this morning, the work of science has 
been largely negative, inthe way of destroying, pulling down 
the old beliefs, and in speaking of this negative character of 
the evidence of science, he says: 

‘*This evidence is two-fold, positive and negative. We 
would consider the negative first. The negative evidence is 
furnished by the nature of man without God. It is thoroughly 
miserable, as is well shown by Pascal, who has devoted the 
whole of the first part of his treatise to the subject. I need not 
go over the ground which he has already so well traversed. 
Some men are not conscious of the cause of this misery. This, 
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however, does not prevent the fact of their being miserable 
For the most part they conceal the fact as well as possible from 
themselves by occupying their minds with society, sport, friv- 
olity of all kinds, or, if intellectually disposed, with science, 
art, literature, business, etc. This, however, is but too fill the 
starving belly with husks. I know from experience the intel- 
lectual distraction of scientific research, philosophical specula- 
tion and artistic pleasures, but I am well aware that when all 
are taken together and well sweetened to taste, in respect of 
consequent reputation, means, social position, etc., the whole 
concoction is but as high confectionery to a starving man,”— 
showing that with all his scientific attainments and scientific 
knowledge that the desires of the soul were not satisfied. And 
this he goes on to explain when he speaks of the positive side : 


‘<The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one, 
But the light of the whole world dies 
With the setting sun. 


«The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 
Yet the light of the whole life dies 
When love is done.”’ 


‘¢ Love is known to be all this. How great, then, is Chris- 
tianity, as being the religion of love and causing men to believe’ 
both in the cause of love’s supremacy and the infinity of God’s 
love to man.” 

Now, when I look out upon the religious world and I see 
this general desire for unity, not only among those who believe 
in revealed religion, but among those who have been, perhaps, 
the most widely separated —that is, the scientific school and 
those who are following the deductions of modern science —I 
say I feel greatly encouraged. And we ought to be animated 
this morning with a spirit of greater hope and courage and go 
forward in our efforts in a sincere desire to learn the truth and 
to pray to God, the Author of all Wisdom and the Source of 
all Truth, to enlighten our minds. 

I have found in my ministry of thirty years that wherever 
there was a real desire to know the truth, and in all humility 
of mind men have lifted up their hearts to God to pray for 
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that enlightenment from the great Source of all Truth, which 
is on high—that in every case the mind has been enlightened 
and they have been led by God’s providence to know and to 
accept the truth. I think, then, we ought to break down every 
barrier of prejudice and these minor considerations which keep 
us apart, and in a common spirit of brotherhood to go forward 
firmly to seek and to know the truth. We all want the truth. 
As St. Augustine said, ‘*Our hearts long for the truth; they 
are never at rest until they possess truth in its fullness.” ‘*In- 
quietum est cor nostrum donec requiescat in te.” Our hearts 
will never be at rest until they rest in the fullness and the 
abundance of knowledge of God’s holy truth, for which we 
should all seek and pray. [ Applause. | 

THe Prestpent—I have never known a time when the 
members and friends of the Free Religious Association were 
not glad to tarry for a benediction from the lady whom I am 
about to present to you. I wish first, however, to call your 
attention to the fact that the afternoon meeting will begin at 
half-past two and not at half-past three, as the afternoon meet- 
ing of yesterday necessarily did, and I am also desired to call 
your attention to the fact that one of our newly-elected vice- 
presidents is the editor of the ree Church Record, published 
at Tacoma, in Washington, a monthly periodical of which half 
a dozen of our vice-presidents are among the contributors, 
and he is here and would gladly receive subscriptions for that 
periodical. Mr. Frothingham, our secretary, would take 
them for him if he cannot be seen. I now have the great 
pleasure of introducing to you our honored and permanent 


friend, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. [ Applause. ] 


_ _ ————— 


-_ 


ApprEss By MRS. EDNAH D. CHENEY. 


My Frrenps—I do not know but I should do the kind 
thing to say, ‘‘ Go in peace.” But one does not like to throw 
away one’s work, you know, and having prepared a few things 
to say to you, if you will have the patience to listen to them I 
will say them. 

In every renewal of religious life there is a return to the 
past and a stretching forward to the future. 
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In the earliest Scriptures of every faith we find precious 
diamonds, a crystallization of the long life of ages which, how- 
ever deeply buried, come again to the day, and, cleared from 
their false envelopments, shine again with light from the cen- 
tral source and illuiwwinate the problems of to-day as they did 
of yore. So now in order to learn what should be the true 
position of our Association towards the perplexing questions 
of our time, we turn back to our constitution, which expresses 
in well-considered words the thought of that inspired body of 
thinkers, who concentrated into an active force, the longings 
which were burning in many hearts. 

How gladly would we pause to recall those days, to bring 
before us that galaxy of genius and devotion which first made 
glorious our standard of Free Religion, and which dared to avow 
that its allegiance to truth should not be narrowed by the dear- 
est of all cherished names, but that Christianity itself, how- 
ever much it were a light and a help, should never be a hin- 
drance to our welcoming everyone on our platform, to loving 
everyone as a brother, to respecting the thought of every man 
who came to us in the service of truth. 

Our first clause devoted us to the scientific study of re- 
ligion. And is not this one of the strongest tendencies of 
our times? Scientific study means simply seeking to under- 
stand religion, not for any ulterior purpose, not for buttress- 
ing any church or doctrine, not even for the immediate pur- 
pose of bringing any practical good to humanity, but in the 
sublime faith that whatever is, is of importance, and when read 
aright is the best for us and for all. We have to thank Mar- 
garet Fuller again and again for her great utterance, ‘*I ac- 
cept the universe,” which means this noble trust. ‘*I am not 
afraid to follow truth. a I know it will be found to be the right 
and the best.” 

This tendency in our own time has been so’ marked and so 
active, that it has aroused the opposition of fossilized churches 
and bigoted sects. more than any other phase of spiritual 
growth, and the constant efforts to put down science on the 
one hand, and to reconcile it with established systems on the 
other, show what a power it has over the community. ; 
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I need not report or eulogize the achievements of modern 
science. We all know the immense advances it has made and 
is making. And in this pursuit of truth for its own precious 
sake, we are working as surely for the good of humanity as 
when we take that for our immediate aim. 

‘He who feeds men serveth few; 
He serves all who dares be true.” 

That we ride swiftly and safely in our electric car is due to 
Franklin, who sent up his kite into the heavens to seek out the 
law of the lightning and to trace its relation to the mysterious 
force discovered in a bit of amber. So the most abstract 
truths of Jesus or Plato are found to be the ruling laws of 
daily life. 

I would like to urge upon this Association that this search 
after central truths is one of their leading functions, and 
that we, by our original principles, stand on vantage ground 
in this effort, for we can place our lever where we will, and 
are not bound to cireumscribe its sweep within any church 
or creed. 

Entirely independent of old forms of religion, or any 
established church or written creed, with contempt for none, 
with respect for all, we may gather up from the religious his- 
tory of the race every precious gleam of insight, every record 
of fact, from which to learn the truth; and even every error 
and stray wandering light will help us to understand how man 
has been led on the way he has gone. Thus we can study 
more and more fully the relation of the many to the One, of 
the past to the present and the future, and so recognize more 
and more clearly the guiding spirit which has moulded the 
universe and conducted it on its way. An ancient philosopher 
said, ‘*A true assertion Cdncerning God is an assertion of 
God,” and every truth however small, is in so far, a recogni- 
tion of the spirit of all life. 

What treasures we have gathered from other faiths, even 
in the few years that they have been open to us, Can wo give 
up out of our lives the brotherhood of Mozoomdar, or the olo- 
quent thought of Vivi Kenander, or the calm philosophy ot 
Dharmapadi? Has not the Nirvana of Buddhism come to rep- 
resent to us what Michael Angelo means, when he says, ‘* Grow 
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ing age longs for its needful sleep, where true life is, safe from 
the senses now.” Every grasp of the hand to a stranger may 
bring angels into the house, and the welcome we have given to 
truth, in whatever guise, has filled our hearts and lives with 
the richest blessings. 

Shall I speak of the excesses of the scientific tendency ? 
Do we need to give the old warning, ‘*Be bold, be bold, be 
not too bold?” Surely we must preserve our reason and 
our sanity and remember that it is the very praise of 
science to guard every step carefully. It is a bold thing to 
unmoor the boat, weigh the anchor and set off into unknown 
seas. But if we are sure of our compass, if we have the true 
scientific faith in the oneness and surety of law, although we may 
seem to wander long over the seas without reabhass any port, 
we shall not be daunted by the storms and waves, nor timidly 
put back to the wharf from which we started, but in due time 
shall reach the promised land, or shall come rounding home 


with the whole world in our grasp, and enriched with manifold 


treasures. It is distrust which has. quenched the light and 
palsied the heart of many an ardent mind which sae rashly 
out on its search for truth. 

A distinguished divine, in the days when transcendentalism 
was accounted the danger of the times, began his sermon with 
the text, ‘* Prove all things, hold fast that which is good,” but 
he thought it necessary to improve the apostle’s text by add- 
ing, «« But for God’s sake hold fast to something.” **To sail 
with God the seas” did not seem to him quite prudent! There 
has been a great deal of this captive balloon of aspiration ; 
brave excursions have been made into thought’s interior sphere, 
but a rope has been carefully fastened to some church or dogma 
which would be sure to eall the wanderer back, if he ventured 
beyond the prescribed limits. And yet it is one of the great- 
est of lessons to learn the value of limitations, it is one of the 
precious teachings of Greek art to us, but we must find the 
true limits, not force upon others or accept for ourselves arbi- 
trary ones. The.true limit can always be made a help, as 
Emerson says ‘‘It is by the resistance of the earth that we are 
able to walk.” We may tread slowly and cautiously, without 
binding our children’s feet so that they may never step. 


i 
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There is another and more frequently recognized source 
of danger in emphasizing exclusively the scientific study of 
religion. It is the limitation of science itself, the binding it 
down to the material facts of the universe, to the evidence of 
the senses alone, and ignoring all the lessons of history and 
experience which cannot at once be substantiated on this line. 
The true devotee of science believes that all the phenomena of 
life are, and-will yet be shown to be, perfectly consistent with 
each other, as soon as the laws which govern them can be 
thoroughly comprehended, but he will not accept a merely 
negative explanation, but carefully eliminating every source of 
error, wait until he has reached a basis of fact, which will have 
its due force and meaning. He must work patiently on his 
own line, but he must not refuse to respect the investigations 
of others, being sure that no truth can contradict any other 
truth, but that a common basis unites them all, and that it 
will be found at last by making the path open to it in every 
direction. In.a rifle factory every single piece of the gun is 
made with such perfection and polish, that, if thrown into a 
promiscuous heap, they may be separated and will fit each 
other and make a perfect whole, and so every truth will match 
every other and help to make a true system when it is fin- 
ished and polished for its own function. 

Here is the value of the positive religions of the different 
sects. Let each man develop his own idea in wise obedience 
to the laws of thought, and he will do service to the whole of 
human knowledge ; but according as he does it in the reverent 
recognition of universal truth, or in intolerant adherence to his 
own view, will he help the progress of science and preserve the 
sanity and sweetness of his own life. 

A most important corftribution made to religion by science 
is the constant extension given to the unity of law, as the hor- 
izon of our lives is extended by the triumphs of art and skill. 
While every step in discovery enlarges the bounds of our 
thoughts, and increases our knowledge of the variety of mani- 
festation, by the same process the universality of cosmical 
laws is more and more revealed. ‘The question of life on other 
planets has always been an interesting speculation, but by the 
slow process of observation and inference, as one has said, 
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‘swe are beginning to botanize on Mars.” We must indeed 
admit that the conditions of life on distant planets may differ 
from ours, as much as a zoophyte does from an elephant, but 
still, so far as we can penetrate by means of the telescope and 
spectroscope, we find the same great physical laws prevailing. 
and if mind and matter be as intimately connected as we have 
reason to believe, we may wellinfer that spiritual conditions are 
something akin to our own. Thus from diversity we every- 
where come to unity, and are again led forth into endless vari- 
ety. In like manner, whatever differences are possible in the 
manifestations of religion, we come back again and again 
to the same great principles at the foundation. We cannot 
find a universal religion, nor ¢he universal religion, but we find 
more and more that religion is universal and recognizable 
through all its forms. 

But religion as a sentiment antedates religion as a theory. 
The lover does not stay to analyze the character and quality of 
the fair one who attracts him, but feels his heart aflame, and 
exclaims, ‘‘She, or none on earth!” It is rarely that the 
religious life is a steady outgrowth from observation and rea- 
soning; it is more often the spontaneous outburst of the hidden 
life wakened into activity by influences around or experiences 
within. Often it is the beauty of the world about us that 
relates us to the soul of all. «+I cannot but believe,” says one 
writer, “that a thrill of the sense of beauty is a recognition 
of God.” This sentiment of our relation to God and to our 
fellow beings, this music of life finds its expression in com- 
munion of hearts, in recognition of virtue, in joy in existence, 
in a passion for beneficence ; it is the light and color of religion, 
without which it would be but a geometric form. 

We have not forgotten this need of the heart; and the 
expression in our constitution ‘‘fellowship of the spirit,” 
marks our sense of the need of the cultivation of the sentiment 
of religion. We long for that deep communion which goes. 
far beneath all difference of intellectual statement, and finds 
likeness and sympathy with all souls. Great as is the joy of 
communion where mind and heart are both in touch, I count it 
a great felicity in life to have loved and been loved by those 
who sincerely differ from us in theologic views. 


\ 
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This sweetness und light of religion, most dear and most 
precious, has yet its dangerous side. From it come the loy- 
alty and worship that ennoble humanity, but also it tends 
to run into the wide extravagancies that debauch the spiritual 
life, and expel reason from its office of guide and ruler. 

As one tendency polarizes another, the activity of science 
has developed the force of sentiment. Our age adjudged so 
mechanical and prosaic, has seen a gush of feeling which 
has been wide embracing, often generous and sincere, if not 
always wise and temperate. The heart loves personality, and 
clings to the founder of a religion to exalt him to supernatural 
reverence and love. ‘‘It is greatly to the credit of the human 
race,” said Theodore Parker, ‘that they have held Jesus to be 
a God; that they have taken a nature so eminently holy, pure 
and unselfish, as the ideal of life.” 

This feeling appears in that intensification of the personality 
of Jesus, so. marked in the liberal Christian church of late 
years. It was.ludicrously carried out in a Sunday school book 
for children which [ lately met with. This work set forth the 
perfections of Jesus, maintaining that in his earliest infancy 
he never cried like other children, but made his wants known 
in a proper and reasonable manner; it also made him a pat- 
tern of obedience in all his childhood ‘‘who never grieved his 
mother’s heart,” thus ignoring the incident of the talk with the 
doctors. 

This tendency to hero worship has taken quick hold of the 
representatives of other faiths, whom we have welcomed on 
our soil, and the foreign monk who was hooted at in the 
streets, was warmly welcomed in the parlors. 

The sentimental side of religion runs easily to expression, 
and the increasing love” of ritual, even in the Unitarian 
churches, is a marked sign of its prevalence. 

Equally significant, but more simple and chastened, is the 
expression in poetry. Free religion has begun to sing, and 
hymns of Longfellow, Whittier, Chadwick, Gannett and Hos- 
mer bid fair to become as classic as those of Watts and Wes- 
ley. In the hymn book prepared by a mixed committee for 
the Parliament of Religions, the majority of the hymns were 
drawn from these liberal singers. We trust that the effect of 
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Free Religion will be felt on other forms of art. Millet has 
given us its very life in the Angelus, as modern and as health- 
ful as it is tender and sweet in its expression. If Dvorak suc- 
ceeds in fully preserving for us the depth and pathos of the 
original negro spirituals, we shall have the beginning of a new 
phase of art, as true to our religious life as that of Greece to 
hers, or of Italy to the Catholic legends. 

This sentiment takes on another form which may become 
dangerous, in the intense love of excitement which is minis- 
tered to by mass meetings and other violent forms of worship. 
In all ages leaders have thus sought to arouse the brain and 
nerves into abnormal activity, and to carry the crowd onward 
in a rush of ecstasy, knowing not whither they are led. The 
camp-meeting, the shout and the trance are familiar instances 
of such methods. ‘*To fall down and be toted home” is the 
familiar evidence of religion among the southern negroes. 

In a time of imminent peril, when every resource must be 
strained to its utmost, such methods may have their value; but 
for the. permanent development of the religious life, for the 
upbuilding of character, for the conservation of social forces 
and their wise direction, they are Jike the fire that sweeps over 
the prairies, compared to the heat of the sun, which ripens our 
grain and quickens our blood, and yet may be stored away 
in fuel for every-day household use. An _ anti-slavery 
lecturer “once told me that in those towns where they 
raised the greatest excitement and had the most enthusiastic 
meetings, it was often impossible to get another meeting or do 
any permanent work. The fire burnt itself all out. Like fire, 
such excitement’ nay be a very good servant, but is a bad mas- 
ter, and the fervor of the camp meeting, the Salvation Army, 
the shout, the dance, in its ebb, too often leaves its votaries a 
prey to lower passions, which destroy the fibre of moral life. 

These movements have their historic meaning, and should 
he studied with care, instead of being treated with contempt ; 
but a false spirit of toleration should not be allowed to lead us 
into accepting as good for others, what we would shun as preju- 
dicial to ourselves. 

The exquisite description of Methodism by George Elliot 
is one of the finest instances in art of the ability to treat fairly 
religious methods with. which the artist did not sympathize, 
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Here has been the infidelity of liberalism, that it often has 
held an esoteric faith for the spiritual enjoyment of the highly 
educated few, while accepting the necessity of something less 
pure and lofty for the multitude. In unprincipled hands this 
prejudice is often made use of to sustain authority over the 
people for selfish ends. ‘* This is the very fiend’s arch mock,” 
to maintain that the truth is poison, and I am rejoiced to say 
that more than one on our platform has borne eloquent witness 
against it. 

Theodore Parker, who has indeed never spoken on this 
material platform, but whose spirit. that other Theodore Parker, 
has always been with us, said ‘I have never held a thought so 
lofty, a sentiment so pure, that the common people could not 
understand it.” 

When he first visited a certain manufacturing town, one of 
the workmen said to his employer the next day, ‘‘Why, I 
thought your Theodore Parker was a great gun, why, I under- 
stood every word he said.” 

Bronson Alcott, who breathed the highest and rarest air of 
philosophic truth, said here, ‘‘I believe that the highest thought 
is most easily carried into practice, and the more transcendent 
our ideas the more perfect our action.” 

And our president has given noble testimony, not gathered 
from the storehouses of his learning, or the quickness of his 
thought alone, but from the experience of a time when the life 
of years was condensed into hours, when he says, ‘‘I have 
lived for months among an ignorant and degraded people, 
whose religion was of the lowest type of Christianity, still bear- 
ing those fruits which all sincere religion will bear. I lived for 
two years among those who had spent their lives in the dark- 
ness of slavery, and had only so much of Christianity in any 
form, as their masters had chosen to give them. I saw the re- 
sults of this religion among them, but I never saw a man 
whom the simplest truths of natural religion could not reach. 
I never had occasion to wish for any of the tools the 
churches give. I never saw reason to alter or oppose the opin- 
ions that the negroes under my charge had, but did I ever for 
an instant believe that their Christianity, ignorant and lowly 
as they were, was a better thing even for them? that it had 
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more affirmation in it than the natural religion which I held? 
Never. Of all the religions to live by and to die by; of all 
forms of religious opinions to carry to the sinful and the suf- 
fering, and bring them back restored; of all the forms of re- 
ligion to give renewed hope, to relieve despair and enlighten 
ignorance,—TI believe that natural religion stands at the head. 
Task no more than that with which to reach the sinner or the 
suffering; and if I cannot reach him with that it is my fault 
and not that of the instrument; and, thank God, there are 
plenty of others who can.” 

This links my thought of the sentiment of religion, our 
‘¢fellowship of the spirit” with our scientific study of religion. 
As educators are saying to-day that we must study the mind 
of the child that we may know the life of the man, and that the 
best furnished teachers are none too well fitted tor our pri- 
mary schools, so our scientific study of theology should reach 


far deeper than the investigation of records and traditions, and 
study the very nature of man to learn how to adapt itself to 
his needs. 

‘*We are very simple peopie, we can understand Mr. 
Emerson better than anybody,” was a verdict that has out- 
lasted all the sneers of the critics who flouted him. 

Nor do we wonder that whatever the Scribes and Pharisees 
said of the greatest spiritual teacher that we have ever known, 
still, ««the common people heard him gladly.” It is the most 
pure and the most polished glass that transmits the light so 
perfectly that we hardly know that it stands before us. 

And so quite easily we come to the third phase of our work 


which is so strongly characteristic of our age. It is the cul- 


mination of our study of theology, of our sentiment of religion 
in action, intelligent, righteous action, which in its turn react- 
ing upon our study, strengthening and regulating our sentiment, 
will give to religious life the vitality and healthfulness which 
it has sought in vain from seclusion, privation and sacrifice. 
The mystic said «‘love and do what you please,” and the 
world has been flooded with unwise kindness and mocked with 
ostentatious charities which have exhausted its energies and 
left it weary and sick with disappointed hopes. ‘* Do nothing 
without love” is indeed a good rule, and we are learning to 
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apply it and in connection with wisdom it is bearing good 
fruits. The reformer is learning to treat the prisoner as an 
individual, and not as number six of a class, and in this inter- 
course of man to man many secrets of social life are learned 
which statistics alone cannot teach. But the laws of life are 
nevertheless as. stern and absolute as those of physics, and 
the lawless heart will lead to mischief as surely as the heartless 
head. When the law is sought in the eternal principles of 
truth, not made by arbitrary statutes, then it will be alike prac- 
tical and beneficent. 

One of the most hopeful signs of activity in these three 
directions, is the recognition in each one of the need of the 
other. 

The graduates from colleges hardly think their education 
complete, unless they go down into the depths, and often times 
that is going into the heart of society, not to give, not to teach, 
so much as to learn what human nature is, and what are its 
needs. They-.ask from those on whom the conditions of life 
seem to press the hardest, light and help from their experience, 
to show them the way to make the burdens of all less heavy. 
The Salvation Army makes night resonant with its songs, but 
it recognizes the need of organization, and not only the eco- 
nomic importance, of work but its power to maintain the 
health of the soul. 

The public school puts the saw, the needle and_ the 
cook’s ladle beside the spelling book and slate as the instru- 
ments of a sound public education, and not only the universi- 
ties, but-even the churches, must have the gymnasium to help 
on their religious life, and their kitchens and parlors to pro- 
mote good fellowship and joy. 

The very apostle of Tdeality wrote in his much ridiculed 
Orphie sayings: ‘* Action translates death into life, fable into 
verity, speculation into experience, freeing men from the sor- 
ceries of tradition and the torpor of habit. The eternal Scrip- 
ture is thus expurgated of the falsehoods interpolated into it 
by the supineness of the ages. Action mediates between con- 
science and sense; it is the gospel of the understanding.” 

I think it was Emerson himself who first called attention, 
(on our platform) to the practical side of religion. ‘It is 
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only by good works, it is only on the basis of active duty,” 
he said, ** that worship finds expression,” and I suppose this 
was considered to interpret the clause in our first articles of 
association ‘* to promote the interests of pure religion.” 

So the line of our duty as Free Religionists seems clear be- 
fore us; to encourage in every reasonable way the study of 
universal truth, and to cultivate in our hearts and in our rela- 
tion to all around us the spirit of fellowship, mutual respect, 
confidence and love. And this union with all men should lead 
us to wise, generous, humane action. I cannot here ade- 
quately say how sorely we need such wisdom and love applied 
to the great problems of our time and country, to the relation 
of sex and of race, to the recognition of work, to the adjust- 
ment of production to needs, and the right distribution and 
use of wealth. Iwill not say to prison reform alone, but far 
more to the prevention of crime, to education in all its forms, 
to individual development and the unification of society. I 
have never felt that the province of our society, as a distinct 
organization, was to take up any one of these special reforms 
and carry it on by practical measures. They all belong to us 
in our ideal work, but until our position is more generally ac- 
cepted, I have felt that we could accomplish more as individ- 
uals working for the causes that appealed especially to us, and 
giving and receiving help from everyone who will unite with 
us on that point, however uncongenial we may be in other re- 
spects. It is most good for us to be drawn into closer sympathy 
with those from whom we differ in theory. I have rejoiced to 
meet in associated charities those who never met in church or 


,* 


parlor. 
Let us give our thought and our sympathy to reform 


work, and our Godspeed to all earnest effort, without with- 
holding our judgment and our criticism, and the results 
of individual action will come back to us in deepening our 
study, in quickening our fellowship and guiding our work. 

I should be glad to hear the fullest ethical and practical 
discussion from our platform, and there are many questions on 
which I think we ought to have a clear and powerful influence. 

I will suggest a few of them. ‘The present reactionary ten- 
dency to the enforcement of restrictions on the freedom of 
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citizens in the observance of the weekly holiday or Sunday is a 
matter of immediate importance. We have heretofore been act- 
ive, and I think helpful, in leading to the opening of libraries, 
museums, etc., but the controversy in regard to Sunday con- 
certs is still going on and very much needs some clear think- 
ing. It is a dangerous moral fallacy that what is unlawful on 
one day is righteous on another. The music that is not fit to 
be heard on the first day of the week, should be banished, or 
‘ather be driven out by better, on every day in the week. 

The relation of public education to organized ecclesiasti- 
cism, and of the same influence on all public institutions, is 
well worthy of our thought. The requisition of civil marriage 
is a practical measure which should form the initial step in a 
reform in our marriage laws. In fact, all the many problems 
of labor and education and political rights and duties belong to 
us, and should be discussed in the broad light of perfect relig- 
ious freedom, bringing the ripest scientific thought, the 
richest practical experience and the broadest spirit of true fel- 
lowship to bear upon them. 

My friends, we have met to-day, I fear, somewhat in a 
spirit of doubt and hesitation whether, in the very joy of the 
partial success of our idea in all directions, our life is not fad- 
ing away, and perhaps, like an old grandsire, when he sees the 
boys coming forward to do the work he once did, we are 
inclined to say with old Simeon: ‘* Now lettest thou thy ser- 
vant depart in peace.” But I hope that I have shown you my 
belief that however easily the world may dispense with us 
individually, the idea we took into our charge is still needed, 
and we have no right to give up any instruments that we can 
use for its defence and extension. 

But if others think tat our work is done, I would look 
upon it as I have seen an old trunk slowly decaying while 
young shoots came up from the living roots far below. If such 
be the fate of the old Free Religious Association, with its glo- 
rious record, we will not bate one jot of heart or hope or faith 
in the work it has done. In after years we may see it as I 
once saw a glorious oak, the monarch of the glade, which was 
found to be the union of many in one, for the young scions had 
grown closer and closer together, all drawing the life from the 
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old root, until one bark covered them all, and no one could tell 
from which came the crown of glistening leaves, the long tas- 
sels of flowers and the harvest of acorns, the seed of future 
forests. 

So, if the young scions of freedom, the parliaments of 
religions, the ethical societies, should close up around the old 
trunk until identity is lost, we will still rejoice if all mankind 
may at last gather under its friendly shadow and ‘* its leaves be 
for the healing of the nations.” 


THe Prestpent—The meeting now stands adjourned until 
half-past two this afternoon. The subject of the afternoon 
meeting will be «* The Social Tendencies of the Age,” and the 
speakers will be William Lloyd Garrison, Rev. W. D. P. 
Bliss, the well-known pastor of the Church of the Carpenter, 
in Boston, Mr. John Graham Brooks, the highest authority we 
have on the whole subject, and the Rev. Edward A. Horton, 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. 


Appress oF WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


[Reprinted in part from an address in Chickering Hall, New York, Jan. 
6, 1895, before the Manhattan Single Tax League. | 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—I suppose that the speakers this 
afternoon-have been selected to represent different phases of 
the social agitation everywhere actively at work. I shall, 
therefore, confine myself to the special question which, to my 
mind, assumes the weightiest aspect, and try in the few min- 
utes allowed meto impress upon you its special importance. 
It is the land question—the right of mankind to the use of the 
earth, and the wrongfulness of monopoly in that natural op- 
portunity which is essential to individual and social prosperity. 
The Duke of Marlborough, when travelling through the United 
States a few years ago, wrote to his English friends to invest 
in American land. Ue said: ‘*Here you have an Anglo- 
Saxon race of sixty millions of people who work like beavers 
developing your property and adding to its value if you own 
‘real estate investments.’” The noble Duke understood the 
prime method of money-getting which appropriates the wealth 
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of others without rendering an equivalent. This process, in 
my opinion, and in the opinion of the Henry George school of 
economists, to which I belong, is the one and sufficient reason 
which accounts for the problem of enforced poverty and un- 
employed labor. 

Among the professional class that assunfes to appropriate 
the province of political economy or social science, there is a 
great distrust of any one having a definite plan which claims to 
be remedial, especially if it is urged on the ground of principle. 
Practical measures are opposed as theoretical, while most im- 
practicable and futile alternatives procure with little trouble 
the approval of so-called specialists. 

For example, a committee of experts appointed by the leg- 
islature last year, gave a prolonged hearing on the subject of 
the unemployed. Witnesses of every variety were summoned 
and a voluminous report has been issued in consequence, which 
has received much commendation from the press. But among 
all the pages of statistics and suggestions the plain, manifest, 
surface reason why men hunger in idleness is not suggested. 
Palliatives, symptoms, everything but the root of the disease 
is touched. 

Anticipating and fearing such a disappointing result, I 
pleaded with the committee that in its search for details it 
would not overlook the primal and fundamental fact which 
stared them in the face. Indeed, they had-to turn their eyes 
away deliberately to avoid seeing the core of the matter which 
they were commissioned to discover. They could not see the 
forest for the trees. 

The bane and antidote stand side by side. It seems impos- 
sible to contemplate one without running against the-other. 
Men and women terrifiedand helpless begging an opportunity 
for work, and all around them boundless opportunity for self- 
employment! The two parties to the marriage are ready, but 
for reasons of self-interest stands another who holds the lawful 
but unnatural power of deliberately forbidding the bans. In 
no time or nation since the morning stars sang together have 
greater opportunities for remunerative labor existed than here 
and now in the United States, in this closing decade of the cen- 
tury. The plain corrective of the situation is the breaking 
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down of the unjustifiable barrier between work and workers, 
erected not by the creator of the universe, but by the greed of 
men. 

The time permits no elaboration of the Single Tax reform. 
It is under discussion wherever social topics are earnestly 
treated ; its literature is large and growing. Its advocates, 
believing it to be founded on the Golden Rule and the highest— 
expression of Christianity, to them its propaganda has the force 
of a religion. They are impelled to speak its truths, in season 
and out of season, whether men will hear or whether they will 
forbear. The only temptation for me to occupy your time to- 
day, is the hope that my words may stimulate in some minds 
the desire or curiosity to become acquainted with this vital and 
regenerating crusade. To him who comprehends it, life takes 
on a new aspect and brings renewed hope of the reign of justice 
here below. It will reveal 

We ap ee ea ae SUL UCHS iP hatwake 
To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Nor man nor boy, 


Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy.’’ 


Our reform is no holiday excursion. It is a serious voyage. 
Its purpose is avowed and. definite. It lacks the attractive 
vagueness that makes ordinary speculation on social problems 
amusing and the misty theorist an object of interest. Popular- 
ity is never imperiled by eccentric ideas, so long as their appli- 
cation is relegated to the sweet by and by. It is your impa- 
tient, unreasonable, immediate reformers who are dangerous. 

SocraLisM IN THE PAarLtorn—The advocates of socialism, for 
instance, are drawing-room favorites, for no one objects to 
fanciful dreams provided they are not expected to materialize 
within a century. Bellamy was wise to name the year 2000 for 
his dreary Boston. Socialism has another advantage. You 
cannot define it. Kvery defender has his pet idea of the theory. 
What one considers meat the next calls poison. Focus your 
understanding on the subject, venture an argument against it, 
and you are assured that you have mistaken the target. What 


‘ 


you fired at was only your crude conception of it. 
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Whatever demerits the single tax may have, it never fails 
to present an immovable bull’s eye to its opponent’s aim. It 
will smash the bullet or acknowledge itself pierced. It is not 
a structure reared upon an imperfect collection of alleged facts. 
It is a vital principle. It guides and illumines, giving to facts 
their proper relation and significance, without which they are 
obscure and misleading. I know of no more discouraging labor 
than the attempt to find a clew to the confusing labyrinth of 
current socialistic literature. It is bewildering and tangled. 

For example, there comes the learned Benjamin Kidd an- 
nouncing the discovery of a new law, evolved from observa- 
tions of varying human. conditions, that, ‘the interests of the 
social organism and those of the individuals comprising it at 
any time are actually antagonistic; they never can be recon- 
ciled; they are inherently and essentially irreconcilable.” 


*« Oh, star-eyed Science, hast thou wandered there 
To bring us back this message of despair?” 


Throughout this ‘* epoch-making book,” as an eminent Bos- 
ton admirer pronounces it, there is no intimation that the social 
facts upon which the author builds his new law are unnatural 
and avoidable ones. He assumes that the degradation of pov- 
erty in the cities, and the cruel enmity and destructive antago- 
nism of races, are the decree of the universe, instead of 
being a result of the flagrant violation of universal laws. 

It would be as true to affirm that the interest of the body is 
at war with the well-being of its members, and that they can 
never be reconciled. A philosophic pretension, an evidence of 
extensive reading, great fluency, plentiful quotations, and an 
intimation that socialism is the only remedy makes ‘* Social 
Evolution” the fashionable book of the season. It divides 
attention with ‘*‘Trilby.” But in the ranks of those who have 
an interest in vested wrongs and cruel systems it creates no rip- 


> 


ple. Landlords and favored classes have no objections to such 
ideas. They threaten no present alteration of social arrange- 
ments, and ‘‘ after us the deluge.” 

DEFINITENESS OF THE SINGLE Tax—Not so the gospel of 


Henry George and the propaganda of the single tax. They 
come as disturbers of an unholy peace, if forcible repression 
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can be called peace. They discern a specific and sufficient 
cause for the social inharmony which finds expression in en- 
forced poverty and rapacious greed. They demonstrate that 
land includes all natural opportunity, and is redundant as com- 
pared with man’s power to use it. That where it is available to 
all there is no problem of poverty; that when it is withdrawn 
from use by human claimants for private profit, the evils of 
crowded cities and of workers idle for lack of a chance to em- 
ploy themselves confront civilization. Nothing can be plainer. 
Look, eager searchers, for the root of social misery—it lies 
directly across your path. Justice can remove it. 

The Church says: ‘* What do you mean? I no not see it. 
Poverty can never be removed. Does not the Seripture say, 
‘the poor we have always with us,’ and of course we always 
shall have? Come around to our sewing circle this evening, 
we are making garments for the unemployed. We are also 
raising funds for a soup kitchen, for does not the Good Book 
tell us that the greatest of virtues is charity? But for the poor 
how could the Christian feelings of the rich be reached? 
Moreover, it would be unsafe for us to touch this land ques- 
tion; it would disturb our wealthiest contributors.” 

I would not be uncharitable toward ministers. I have had 
them come to me in depression of spirit and say: ‘I see and 
accept the truth of the single tax. I dare not preach it, for 
my bread and butter would be lost.” Remembering the 
hard experiences of anti-slavery ministers, whose fidelity to 
the slave excluded them from pulpit after pulpit, I have no 
heart to urge the sacrifice. 

Trade says: **A fig for your great discovery! You would 
destroy the most attractive method of making afortune. See, 
we bought this tract by the acre and sold it by the foot when 
men were obliged to use it, on our terms. It has made us rich. 
Should we not be fools to depreciate our own property by 
countenancing the single tax? ‘Better give up your fine-spun 
theories and take a share in our new syndicate. It has bonded 
a hundred acres on the outskirts of the city. Business tends 
that way. Don’t be a fool, but avail yourself of this unusual 
chance on the ground floor.” We get no countenance from 
trade. 
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How Proressors Dover tHe Issure—Let us try the uni- 
versities. Here are specialists employed to teach the students 
economic lore. They are versed in the history of the science. 
They can quote from authors, native and foreign, and in answer 
to the question, ‘‘Is it not plain that land monopoly is the 
cause of the greatest social suffering?” will reply, ‘‘ Have 
you read these authorities?” naming a list of German authors, 
and are you familiar with the Austrian school?” Oh, profes- 
sors, for humanity’s sake give us a plain answer. It is not 
necessary to be familiar with your authorities to see there is 
productive land, and that in sight of it are starving people. 
Will you not help us pull down the fences that keep them 
apart? It will avail you nothing to cry ‘* property, property, 
property,” and to bid us remember the commandment, ‘Thou 
shalt not steal!“ We tell you land is not property, but the 
source of all property, that it is essential to life, and that men 
and women hunger and die because it is withheld from them. 
Teach what is, manifest to the humblest understanding, and 
help relieve the misery of the world. 

In vain. The university has large investments in land, and 
salaries are measured by the income that it yields. Besides, 
economic chairs would be vacant in a week if single tax were 
taught. So the professors have little time to discuss the mat- 
ter, because their expert opinion is asked by some committee 
which is waiting to find out the best methods of detecting un- 
worthy applicants for charity, or concerning the municipal em- 
ployment for idle laborers. The externals demand so much 
attention that really the question of their cause must wait. 
Hope from the university vanishes. 

So it is with law, society, and with politics. ‘*Go away, 
disturbers!” Then we efy aloud to the wage- earners, the peo- 
ple who are wronged and suffer. They are many and have 
votes. It is their welfare that we seek. Workers, will you 
help us? Alas! they, too, have the fatal blindness. , They are 
busy with their labor organizations, planning how to diminish 
the number of competing fellow-workers, or forcing the em- 
ployers to shorten the hours of labor. 

Then we no longer deceive ourselves with hopes of captur- 
ing organizations. Weask nothing of powers or principalities, 
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or institutions which have achieved popular support. We appeal 
directly to the reason and conscience of mankind. Our depend- 
ence is upon the efficacy of spoken and written words and the 
dissemination of thought, sure that 
‘One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world has never lost.” 

For generations, mayhap for centuries, the self-evident 
truth of the equal right to the use of the earth has found lodg- 
ment in the human mind and not infrequently expression. 

From the mouth of the rude savage, as well as from the 
pen of the great writer, comes the same betrayal of conscious- 
ness that the established monopoly of land is wrong. ‘* What! 
sell land? Why not sell the air, the sea, and the sky?” said 
Red Jacket. ‘*The Great Spirit has told me that land is not 
to be made property. The earth is our mother,” said Black 
Hawk. The great Pope Gregory affirmed that ‘‘the earth is 
the common property of all men.” ‘*There is no foundation 
in nature, or in natural law, why a set of words upon parch- 
ment should convey the dominion of land,” wrote Sir William 
Blackstone. Thomas Jefferson declared that ‘*the earth be- 
longs in usufruct to the living.” ‘+ Abolish slavery to-morrow 
and the land monopoly would pave the way for its re-establish- 
ment,” was the striking prophecy of Gerrit Smith, ‘* Whilst 
another man has no land, my title to mine, your title to yours, 
is at once vitiated,” said Emerson. ‘* No man made the land ; 
it is the original inheritance of the whole species,” said John 
Stuart Mill. If more citations were needed I might appeal 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober, from Herbert Spencer of 
‘< Justice” to Herbert Spencer of ‘ Social Statistics,” and to a 
multitude of other authorities who have felt constrained to 
utter a recognition of the primal truth which Henry George 
has raised to a practical and conquering issue in every civil- 
ized nation of the globe. 


We mistake when we attribute reforms to leaders. Lead- 


ers are the products and agents of reforms. Luther would 
not have been Luther had not the time arrived and called 
for him. The abolition leader would not have conducted the 
great crusade had he been born a generation sooner. Such men 
are only summoned when, in Lowell’s words, 
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“. . . the plowshare of portentous times, 
Strikes deep enough to reach them where they lie.” 

Henry Georce’s Misston—Henry George was, in the 
order of time, ready to concentrate and express the long-hid- 
den agony of a disinherited world. God endowed him with 
talent, fearlessness, eloquence and loyalty to truth. Yet all 
these would have failed to give him his deserved distinction 
had not the soil heen ready to receive his message. The hour 
found its man. 

How foolish, then, to think of arresting a universal con- 
vulsion by persecuting or deriding the prophets who discern 
its meaning and obey its commands! It is as reasonable to 
hold the mariner responsible for the tempest which he foresees 
and provides for. It is, therefore, the inexpressible comfort of 
every reformer to know that no mishap to individuals can for 
a moment retard his cause. 

That society refuses to consider land monopoly a menace is 
an evidence that it dreads to face it. Such action is human. 
The habit that is destroying a drunkard is the last thing he 
wishes to confront. Men and nations are willing to try every- 
thing to evade suffering except striking at its cause. After 
denials, resistance, and prolonged agony, nature at last takes 
the unwilling culprit by the ear and leads him up to the dreaded 
alternative. The choice is self-destruction or the destruction 
of the evil, 

The North said: ‘* This is not a war to abolish slavery. It 
is simply to save the Union,” and Northern colonels sent back 
fugitive slaves seeking refuge in the Union lines. Orators urg- 
ing enlistments in the Northern cities refrained from alluding 
to the cause of the conflict. But defeat followed defeat, until 
it was seen that the nation’s life depended upon the extermina- 
tion of the slave system. Then only did Abraham Lincoln, as 
‘*a war necessity ” and to save the Union, reluctantly issue the 
edict of emancipation. The duty performed, how quickly the 
tide of Union victories rewarded the courage which at last 
faced truth. 

The parallel holds good with the evil of land usurpation. 
Avoid it, deny it, decry it, refuse to see it if you will, it does 
not budge. It stands firm as Gibraltar across the path of social 
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progress, waiting patiently for the verdict. The decision may 
be delayed by subterfuges, side issues, and stubborn blindness, 
but it must be spoken. The longer the delay the more severe 
the penalty. 

Whether the noble purpose can be compassed, which seeks 
to avoid an impending conflict by appealing to the sense otf 
common justice and self-interest, who can predict? It would 
fain save useless strife between capital and labor, exhausting 
to both, while the landowner appropriates unnoticed the prize 
in dispute. How can the twain be made to unite forces against 
the common enemy? He seems to wear the magic cloak which 
renders him invisible. 

With the steady extension of the franchise and the growing 
power of the downtrodden, surely the outlook is ominous even 
to those who have not the temperament of alarmists. My own 
conviction is that the single tax is the only rod that can draw 
off the lightning from this cloud. To that end plain speech 
and patient teaching are essential. It is easier to flatter men 
than to declare unwelcome truth. 

Joun Burns’ Remepy —John Burns drew applause in 
Faneuil Hall by recommending, as the remedy for the social 
trouble, increased trade unionism and an assumption by mu- 
nicipalities of certain industrial functions. ‘* Organized labor 
is the path to future success,” was his conclusion. Organize 
labor as you will, with land monopoly untouched, unorganized 
labor will always neutralize the union’s power and serve the 
employer. Give municipalities control of telegraph and gas 
and passenger transportation, and leave land still the prey of 
speculators, ané*the problem is untouched. The landlord will 
absorb every advantage these produce. 

It is inevitable that vested interests will give us the oppro- 
brious name of robbers, because we are seeking to restore their 
plunder to the true owners. The salvation of the flying culprit 
is to ery ‘* Stop thief!” and pass for a pursuer. A brave old 
Yankee captain, Jonathan Walker, for concealing and bringing 
north fugitive slaves in his vessel, was branded on the palm of 
his hand with the letters ‘*5. S.,” meaning slave stealer. But 
in the New England climate their signification was changed, 
and everywhere the captain bore the mark as one of honor, 
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with the true interpretation, slave savior. So shall it be with 
the only social reformers whose conscientious regard for 
property cannot be understood where questionable titles to 
property are ‘‘ thick as leaves in Vallombrosa.” 


FREeDoM THE ToucHstoNe— Freedom is the touchstone 
with which to test all the social remedies flooding the market. 
Which one stands it like the single tax? Its advocates are not 
afraid to trust her. ‘They would encirele her fair limbs with 
no restrictive fetters. Their reliance is upon all the people, 
who are wiser and safer than some of the people, however rich 
or learned. Humanity is another test. The single tax tran- 
scends all geographical bounds, and is at home in every nation 
of God’s earth. Naturally it is the handmaid of peace and 
brotherly love, and has no use for forts, ironclads and armies. 
Its weapon is the word. 

We invite, therefore, men and women of heart and con- 
science and understanding into our unpopular ranks. We 
promise them no prizes and no honors that the multitude will 
recognize. Instead, we assure them of popular misunder- 
standing, of active opposition, of private censure. They will 
find no favor with the politicians, no social gain, no academic 
recognition. But they may ‘‘ clothe the waste with dreams of 
grain,” and, forgetting their generation, which by a natural 
law resents disturbance of the things that be, look forward in 
imagination to the generation to come. Then, when life will 
be easier for the masses, when hovels and tenements will be 
exchanged for homes of comfort, when leisure shall lighten 
toil, when the earner shall own the fruits of his hand or brain, 
when wealth shall find no artificial barriers to its just distribu- 
tion, when equal laws shall preclude the idler from appropriat- 
ing the worker's store, and poverty is less and virtue and intel- 
ligence more—when, in short, the bounty of nature, upon 
which subsistence depends, is free to all, then will come the 
belated recognition of unselfish service, and to know that after 
hands shall ** reap the harvest yellow” is recompense far be- 
yond the mortal breath called fame. 


Tue Prestpent.—In one respect Mr. Garrison erred in the 
introduction to his most interesting and important address. 
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He assumed that we had selected speakers with reference to 
their representing different views upon the subject of social 
tendencies. I think he was mistaken in that. We selected 
the best speakers we could get, and we knew the difference of 
opinion would take care of itself. It was not necessary to 
look out for that. “It is a good deal like buying a bieyele. L 
have been lately engaged in the very arduous task of selecting 
for a certain small damsel the best possible bicycle. When 
the case seemed to grow hopeless I consulted one of the most 
intelligent women I knew, and she said, ‘* There is no great 
difficulty about it.” I said, «* What would you do? ** Why,” 
said she, ‘‘ask the first twelve persons you meet what is the 
best bicycle.” ‘‘ Well,” I said, ‘‘each of the twelve will 
name a different one.” ‘* Yes,” she said, ‘‘that is it; go and 
get all the twelve.” If we could buy twelve bicyeles, accord- 
ing to her, we should be sure of the best kind. We have four 
speakers this afternoon, and we are sure among them that not 
only the best, but all the best things, will be said upon the 
social question. They turn the button, and we form our opin- 
ions and pledge ourselves to the work. The difficulty is, there 
will be four buttons, but still we must take our chance. Would 
to Heaven, I thought, as I heard Mr. Garrison, that the single 
tax or other remedy for social ills could be made as simple and 
unquestionable to all the world as it is to him. 

Now, we will try another pattern of bicycle, and the gen- 
tleman whom I introduce to you is one well known to the citi- 
zens of Boston, strongly and ably representing his point of 
view of Christian Socialism, and who does what most of 
retormers do mot succeed in doing—he lives just what he 
preaches, and lives it every day and all day long. I wish to 
introduce to you the. Rev. Mr. Bliss, of the Episcopal ‘* Church 


of the Carpenter” in Boston. — [ Applause. ] 


AppREss OF REV. W. D. P. BLISS: 


Mr. Prestpent, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—By the courte- 
ous permission of your committee I am to speak this after- 
noon, not upon Christian Socialism, but upon a portion, per- 
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haps, of the same subject—‘* Social Democracy vs. State 
Socialism.” 

I believe that it is a religious question. In the olden days 
here in New England, as you are all aware, at one time at least, 
it was the custom and the rule for all to pay a tax for the sup- 
port of the Orthodox or Congregational faith, and the only 
way to escape paying the tax was to take oath that you did not 
belong to the Orthodox church. One man was very anxious 
to avoid paying the tax, and asked how he could escape it. He 
was answered, by taking oath that he did not belong to the 
Orthodox church.. He thereupon raised his hand and said: «TI 
hereby solemnly swear that I renounce the Christian religion 
and join the Episcopal Church.” [Laughter.] The Episcopal 
Church and New England have both changed since those days. 

I felt very much at home here this afternoon when I heard 
that you listened this morning to Father Bodfish. The Epis- 
copal Church believes that it is a catholic church; that as a 
catholic church, representing the freedom of Protestantism and 
the organization of Catholicism, it unites freedom with organ- 
ization, and in that large freedom and that strong organization 
it is taking hold of the problems of the day. But New Eng- 
land has also changed. New England is learning that at the 
bottom of these social questions are religious questions. It is 
learning that every political question is becoming a social ques- 
tion, and every social question a religious question. As one 
kindly introduced by your president as a representative of 
Christian Socialism, I make no apology for scarcely referring 
this afternoon to direct Christian principles, but coming rather 
to the practical work of how we may apply the Golden Rule in 
our time and to our generation. 

Our previous speaker~has in a sense very truly said that 
Socialism, compared with the single tax, is indefinite. I agree 
with him in part. I hold on the whole that that is to the merit 
and praise of Socialism. The world is large, society is in- 
volved, the problems are many. There is no one panacea that 
shall solve our human ailments. The single tax is needed, and 
I say God bless and humanity help those who are striving for 
the taxing to the full of land values. But we need more than 
the single tax. I subtract nothing from aught that Mr. Garri- 
son has said; I would simply add, not subtract. 
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Socialism is harder to put into a sentence than_the single 
tax. You take a river, and you can bound it in reasonably 
narrow bounds. You take the ocean, and who shall fathom or 
who shall bound that which stretches across a half world? 
Socialism is not the world, but Socialism is half the world—the 
social instinct organized in definite action. It is a large thing, 
and like every large thing it is impossible to define. Like 
every great truth, it is more than can be crammed into a few 
sentences. Like every vital principle it has its evolution, and 
there is an evolution of Socialism as well as evolution towards 
Socialism. I think we are only beginning to see the applica- 
tion of its principles. Socialism is, however, not indefinite in 
the sense that it is sometimes said to be. Those who find 
Socialism indefinite largely look for their definitions of Social- 
ism to people who are not Socialists. They take their time, 
when not reading ‘‘ Trilby,” to read Mr. Kidd, who is not a 
Socialist, and says he is not one, and then they say that Social- 
ists are confused. The main confusion is in their own minds. 
Task you to go not to men who criticise Socialism; I ask you 
to go to men who are Socialists for a minute and ask what 
Socialism means; to go to Robert Owen, to Fourier, to Saint 
Simon, to Cabet, to Louis Blanc, to Karl Marx, to Lasalle, to 
Charles Kingsley, to Frederic Dennison Maurice, to William 
Morris, to Hyndman, to all of the great Socialists of any race, 
of any language ; and—they are not wholly alike, I grant it— 
but they are united in the one fundamental principle, that 
Socialism is the application to industry of the natural unity of 
the community, carried out in the holding more and more of 
land and capital collectively by the community. That is not 
a definition of Socialism; I do not believe you can define 
Socialism any more than you can define life; but I believe it 
comes somewhat near expressing the unity that does exist in 
all Socialism. 

If I had time I could give’ you quotations from all those 
authors, and it would show you, I think, that Socialists are not 
believers in the expansion of the State per se. I have taken 
pains to collect quotations from those who are really Socialists 
according to their own opinion, who call themselves Socialists, 
and in all the standard definitions of Socialism the word 
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‘* State” does not occur. Count over those men that I have 
named; not one of them believes in the expansion of the State. 
They were all democrats ; they feared the State. 

Now come down to present times. There are 1,800,000 
voters for Socialism in Germany, and every one of them votes 
‘*no” to the expansion of the State, as advocated by Bismarck 
and by the Kaiser. Go to France. There are hundreds of 
thousands of Socialists in France, and the French Socialists 
are afraid of taking land away from the small owner until the 
State be made democratic. The Socialists object to the expan- 
sion of the State per se; they always have, always will. So- 
cialism is not paternalism. Socialism, by its derivation. by 
its origin, by its history, is essentially fraternal: it is brother- 
hoodism. Until the time of Karl Marx it was called com- 
munism. It is the coming together of brethren in unity. It 
does not believe in the expansion of the State unless the State 
is the fraternal unity of the people. 

Now with-that definition and understanding of Socialism I 
believe we see that it is anything but a holiday or a parlor 
movement. What is it that is terrifying your young German 
Kaiser? Is it the single tax? I doubt if he ever heard of it. 
It is Socialism that is threatening the German Empire, accord- 
ing to the Kaiser’s opinion. What is it in France? The sin- 
gle tax? No; it is Socialism that is the movement in the 
hearts of the people, and not in your parlors. What is it in 
England that is making conservative and liberal vie to defeat 
the rising tide of reform? Not the single tax, but Socialism. 
What is it that cast 1,800,000 votes in the United States for 
the People’s party? The single tax? The People’s party is 
not a single tax organization. It is committed to Socialism, 
It is Socialism that is the’ coming movement, whether it be wise 
or whether it be folly. It is Socialism that we need to fear if 
we are men of wealth, and not the single tax. Henry George 
once had power in New York, but it was before he broke with 
the Socialists, and since Llenry George broke with the Social- 
ists no rich man in New York fears Henry George. I believe 
in Henry George’s great ideas; I believe in his genius; but I 
say what he wants is to add to his idea the other ideas that 
make the great movement of Socialism, applying the unity of 
society both to land and to capital. 
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To-day we have a special need for democratic Socialism. 
We are having to-day in a fatal sense the expansion of the 
State. Put your ear to the telegraph; what is the last news 
from Washington? An income tax reversed by the Supreme 
Court. What is the report from all the states? Ohio tried to 
tax inheritances ; the Supreme Court said no. Illinois tried to 
have an eight hour day, and the courts again said no, it was 
not constitutional. South Carolina believes in the dispensary 
system, and the Supreme Court says that South Carolina shall 
not apply its dispensary system to liquor introduced from out- 
side the state. We denounce England for forcing opium upon 
China, but we of the United States are forcing whiskey into 
South Carolina against the will of South Carolinians. And we 
do not need to go to other states. Municipal reformers are 
proposing a new charter abolishing our common council, abol- 
ishing our aldermen, putting one comparatively small body in 
its place, giving the mayor absolutely dictatorial power—the 
power of appointment; giving the mayor, if possible, three 
years, at least two years in office— without a referendum to 
the people; a charter revolutionary in effect, and not referred 
to the people. I believe that the very spirit of Plymouth Rock, 
I believe the spirit of ’76, I believe the voice of Sam Adams, 
that great democrat of New England town meetings,— I believe 
the voice of every great democrat living, as well as the great 
men that@are gone, should say no to a charter so forced upon 
Boston without Boston’s will. [ Applause. ] 

We need every action in favor of democracy. I believe 
to-day we are trembling before the loss of our democratic lib- 
erties. I don’t Know as we all realize the workingman’s view 
and the workingman’s danger. You ask Mr. Holmes, the ex- 
pert on wealth statistics of the eleventh census, and Mr. Holmes 
will tell you that some nine per cent. of our families own 
about three-quarters of our wealth. We are having to-day, 
we are all aware, great inequalities in the distribution of 
wealth. That being so, the common people are poor. The 
common people, not having access to land, as Mr. Garrison 
says, nor having access to money and capital, which is neces- 
sary to the use of land, are not able to employ. themselves. 
They have to go to the capitalist for employment. They are 
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largely unemployed, in our slums, among the working popu- 
lation—I will not go into exact statistics—I think no one 
knows the exact statistics—but there are a large number of 
working people out of work. What can they do? They can- 
not go on to the land, for the land is occupied; and if they 
could they have not the money to till it’ They cannot go 
west, for the west is as poor as the east. What can they do? 
They cannot employ themselves. You say, ‘* they can organ- 
ize a trades union with John Burns and strike.” But they can- 
not strike, because if they strike a few of our ignorant unem- 
ployed men will attack material property, they will burn some 
cars, or they will do a little damage to some sheds; and then 
your average employer and your average corporation will call 
on the army to protect society. And the army, led by the 
sons of our capitalists, by the blue bloods and the young 
bloods and the fast bloods of our wealthy society—the army, 
led by them, will shoot down the workingmen, aiming, perhaps, 
at those who are ignorant and wicked, but shooting down many 
that are innocent and that are honest. Can they go to the 
courts? There are two thousand labor papers in the United 
States, and every labor paper in the United States is asserting 
that the workingman cannot get justice in the United States 
courts. And I say to-day woe to our country when our work- 
ingmen think they cannot get justice in our courts. Woe to 
our workingmen when the courts take an interstate commerce 
bill and apply it and interpret it so that it only applies to labor 
combinations. The sugar trust—it does not apply to that. 
This monopoly—it does not apply to that. That corporation— 
it does not apply to that. But workingmen combine and the 
court applies the interstate commerce act to them. We are 
having government by *njunction. And I say to-day, the 
workingmen are restless, and rightly restless, under the condi- 
tions. 

Our municipal reform leagues, having captured some of the 
larger cities, are now considering the application of municipal 
reform ideas to the smaller cities, and they commence by taking 
away the vote of the common people, by doing away with our 
common councils, and by doing away with annual elections. 
The working men are suffering to-day. Their last chance is 
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the ballot, and we who are reformers are taking away the bal- 
lot from the people. I say there never was such a crisis before 
in these United States as there is to-day, when reform is being 
stabbed by its supporters, and democracy is being wounded in 
the house of its friends. I do not question the intentions of 
the municipal leagues. I do not question the honor and integ- 
rity of those who are leading our municipal reform movement. 
But I say they are making a fatal mistake when they are for- 
getting to trust the common people. We need democracy, and 
if God shall save, as I pray God may save, the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, it will be by trusting the common people, by 
trusting the voter, by giving him the chance to vote. 


But secondly, I believe we need not only democracy, but a 
social democracy —a Socialism. Why does the municipal 
league propose to do away with the common council and the 
board of aldermen and create one new board? Why does it 
propose to give the mayor large power? Why does it propose 
to give the mayor a three terms or a two years term of office? 
Because it says it finds corruption at the City Hall, and it finds 
a lack of responsible government. This is true. There are 
evils in our fire department; there are evils in our schools, in 
many of the wards. In the ward where I live in Boston we 
cannot get school facilities, school seats for all our children. 
There are evils in all departments. There are evils in almost 
every one of our public institutions. And we are sometimes 
told that we make our criminals worse by putting them in our 
penal institutions. We find one councilman spending $1,900 
in carriage hire. They say our common councilmen pay 
scarcely a poll tax, most of them; that they are young men, 
that they are ignorant men, that we have legislation by acci- 
dent; that they do not discuss public questions with an intelli- 
gent way of grappling with public problems, but from private 
interest, from combination of ward politicians. The reformers 
say we have not responsible government, and so they desire, 
in the first place, to simplify government so that one man shall 
be responsible for. one department, that the mayor shall be 
responsible for the whole, that one council shall be responsible 
for a bill, so that aldermen cannot say, ‘*Oh, the couneil did 
it,” nor the council say, ‘*’The aldermen did it.” They would 
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have our legislators responsible for their acts. Therefore, they 
say, we need the reform. 

In the first place, I believe that if we do need the reform 
they propose they ought to give it to the common people to 
vote —refer it to the common people. But I have spoken of 
that. I do not believe, however, that we need the kind of re- 
form that they propose. Why? What is the cause of our 
corruption? The men of our municipal league are honest, they 
are pure, but they are not practical politicians. They have 
not struck the cause. What is it that corrupts? We learn 
where the corruption is, but I ask where the corruption comes 
from? We have found who are the corrupted, but I ask who 
are the corruptors? I have been a working parson in South 
Boston; I have had a good deal to do with the working men ; 
I have also had many friends among the well to do; but I 
believe to-day the poor men of our city are not our corruptors ; 
that if you want to get a bill or a monopoly, a franchise, a 
trust through the legislature, you do not go over to South 
Boston and hatch up your conspiracy ; you call a little meeting 
at Parker’s,; or Young’s, or some of our fashionable hostelries ; 
there in a secret room you get together, a little knot of wealthy 
men, and the bill goes through and the corruption is done. — It 
is not corruption in the legislature, it is corruption of the leg- 
islature that is our problem to-day. How are we, then, if that 
is the cause, to meet it? By learning from experience. We 
say, and I believe it to be a fact, that there is less corruption 
in European cities than in our American cities. Why? Be- 
cause Europeans are naturally more honest than Americans? 
I think not. Because they have a different sys/em. There, the 
municipal government has the control and a growing amoun 
of ownership of the great nr6nopolies. Read Mr. Shaw’s hook 
on ‘* Municipal Government in Great Britain,” and realize, in 
municipal bath houses, in municipally owned and municipally 
operated to some extent railroads, and large enterprises carried 
on by municipalities, the extent to which this has been carried. 
The telegraph there is operated by the government. It is not 
your Boston Central Labor Union that corrupts; it is your 
West End. The great corporations rule here. Your West 
End, your Boston and Albany, your New York, New Haven 
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and Hartford, your Old Colony, your Boston and Maine— 
these great corporations together, four of them, do a larger 
business than the city of Boston. We want the city to do a 
large business—the city to rule the corporations, and then you 
will not have the corporations ruling the cities. We want the 
common council to have large things to do; then you will have 
large men on the common council, and you will not have large 
corporations with well-paid attorneys corrupting your boy 
councilmen. We have got to learn by experience, not by 
theory. Socialism is not a theory; Socialism is the coming 
life. It is coming in the municipalism of England ; it is com- 
ing in the nationalism of Germany ; it is coming here, and by 
experience we learn that to entrust municipalities with large 
enterprises prevents corruption. And by the experience of 
England I protest against our municipal leagues. They are not 
striking at the root of the matter. We want a Socialism, a 
Social democracy that shall purify and, God willing, shall save. 

Ah, but we say, our municipal corporations are so corrupt 
that we cannot trust them. I suppose there is no city more 
corrupt than the city of New York, municipally. A city very 
near it, both in geography and corruption, is the city of Brook- 
lyn. You put New York and Brooklyn together; you have a 
marriage of corruption. You would think that as unfavor- 
able a chance for municipal action as could be desired. Yet 
the Brooklyn bridge was built by Brooklyn and New York. 
Let us look at its history. It was incorporated by a private 
corporation. It was chartered for $5,000,000. The city of 
Brooklyn paid $3,000,000, the city of New York paid $1,500,- 
000, the privateincorporators paid $1,000,000. Yet, although 
Brooklyn and New York paid a large majority of the capital 
stock, they had no power in the management of the incorpo- 
rated company. They had directors on the Board of Direct- 
ors, but without a vote. The private incorporators had the 
whole resposibility of starting the Brooklyn bridge. What 
did they do? They put in their largest stockholder to be man- 
ager of the works. He became wealthy. Other stockholders 
had ditferent parts given to them, and they became wealthy. 
The thing became such a corrupt scandal that New York and 
Brooklyn had to take it out of the hands of the private corpo. 
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ration in order to save the bridge. Then corrupt New York 
and corrupt Brooklyn undertook the management, and, accord- 
ing to the report of the commission appointed.by Mayor Grace 
and Mayor Low, there was no corruption in the Brooklyn 
bridge except during the time it was managed by the private 
corporation. Since the Brooklyn bridge has been opened there 
have been none killed upon the railroad going over it, while 
the Brooklyn trolley cars, managed by a private corpora- 
tion, since the opening of the lines have killed 110 persons. 
Under municipal management the workingmen on the Brook- 
lyn bridge work eight hours a day. On the New York and 
Brooklyn systems of rapid transit they work from nine to ten 
hours, and sometimes more. For shorter hours the municipal 
employes are paid higher wages; they are given uniforms; 
they are given many advantages. For shorter hours they have 
more pay under municipal management than under the private 
corporation. -The municipalities are making money ; there has 
been no corruption. I say if that is possible in corrupt Brook- 
lyn and corrupt New York, it is possible under any municipal 
government. And the way to purify our Boston, the way to 
save our commonwealth, the way to save our common, the way 
to have a good subway, the way to have cheap gas, and the 
way to have free transfers is to municipalize our public indus- 
tries, our natural monopolies. I am not talking about the 
year 2000; the question is what Boston is going to do now. I 
say now we must have the referendum; now we must be dem- 
ocrats, but now we must also be wise enough to unite against 
the rule of corporations. [Applause.] We want the common 
people to unite. It is not faraway. It is now. Thank God 
that Mr. Bellamy and others have painted an ideal picture that 
shall force some of us to see the common sense of the idea 
that we must do something now before it shall be too late. In 
my humble opinion the Municipal Reform Leagues and many 
of that ilk are being made the tools of corporations. A smaller 
government can be easily bought; less power can be easily 
bought. The municipal reform leagues of our cities, in their 
lack of experience in politics, do not know where the corrup- 
tion comes from, and they are playing into the hands of the 
corporations. I am not saying that all the poor are saints and 
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all the wealthy are sinners; I do not believe it; I do not 
believe there is any particular moral difference in the amount 
of morality as a class between the wealthy and the poor. 
But I believe our system gives the wealthy in business a tre- 
mendous temptation that the poor do not have. The West End 
Street Railway Company makes or loses millions of dollars by 
the insertion of a single word ina billat the State House. We 
have poor men at the State House as legislators. It is a tre- 
mendous temptation for that corporation to buy some legislator, 
and prevent or get the legislation that they oppose or desire. 
I believe that if the poor men were placed where the wealthy 
are, the poor men would do what the wealthy do. I am not 
saying that the poor are saints and the wealthy are sinners; I 
am saying that it is the system that is wrong—and make of 
the municipality a little football. We must magnify our Bos- 
ton, magnify our natural unity, magnify our corporate action ; 
Boston thus shall be larger than any corporation, and Boston 
shall rule the corporations. 

So. in regard to national questions. I believe, without en- 
tering into it, we need the nationalization of railroads. I 
believe that we need the single tax on land values. I be- 
lieve that we need all that the single tax claims. The form 
of holding land by and by may differ from that of the single 
tax. Socialism does not say exactly under what system it 
shall be worked, but I believe the single tax is a good way 
of getting at the practical holding of the land value by the 
community. When we have got that, if you ask me, I will 
tell you what I think you want next, but I say we want the 
land and the single tax now, and we want the nationalization 
now of railroads and the telegraph. Sixty-eight governments 
own their telegraphs ; six do not. The six governments that 
do not own the telegraph are Bolivia, Cyprus, Honduras, Cuba, 
Hawaii and the United States. Almost all the great nations 
own their railroads, except England and the United States. 
Besides England and the United States, the governments that 
do not very largely own their railreads are Mexico, Monte- 
negro, Bolivia, Morrocco, Persia, Turkey, Siam, Spain and 
Zululand. [Laughter.] Nations are, as well as men, known 
by the company they keep. . We want progressive ideas; we 
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want progressive acts. We want not something far away ; we 
want something now. Socialism is in practical polities as the 
Single Tax does not dream of being to-day. It is coming to 
he the question in Germany, the question in France, the ques- 
tion in England, and I pray God it may come to be the ques- 
tion in the United States. [ Applause. ] 

And now, in closing, one word about the Bible. Our 
friends who desire the nationalization of land are very able. 
Their great general, Mr. George, among other things, is in the 
habit of quoting from the Bible, where we are told that ‘the 
earth is the Lord’s,” where we are told that the private sale of 
land is contrary to the law of God. 

: ‘‘ Ye may not heed it, ye haughty men, 

Whcse hearts as rocks are cold, 
But the time will come when the fiat of God 
In thunder shall be told, 


For the voice of the great I Am hath said 
That the land shall not be sold.” 


It is true. The Old Testament, I believe, was a common 
sense book, and it knows that the workman needs capital as well 
as land, when it says, ‘‘ The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof,” and the Single Tax men have forgotten the last part 
of the verse. I sometimes think that every Bible verse ought 
to be marked like a railroad ticket, «*‘ Not good if detached.” 
Our Single Tax people detach the verse... God, I believe, is in 
a very literal sense the common sense of the world, and God 
knows that the workingmen needs tools as well as land. There- 
fore, the Old Testatment required that if any man through pov- 
erty was compelled to give up his capital—that is, his instru- 
ments, his tools—they should be returned to him before sun- 
set. It provided that every workingman should have access 
to land by its land system, and have access to tools by owning 
the tools, but by legislation it prevented the tools ever being 
taken from him. Now the Single Tax men would have the 
land held in common, but they would have the competition in 
everything else, the strong man’s right to take away from the 
weak man. I believe that is contrary to God’s law as revealed 
in the Old and in the New Testament. I cannot dwell on it 
long. We misunderstand Christ. Christ was a Jew. He 
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fulfilled every bit of the Jewish ritual; he fulfilled every bit 
of the Jewish law. He came not, as we parsons have made 
tHlim, to moonshine about Heaven and say nothing about jus- 
tice; Jesus Christ came in the life of love to fulfill the law. 
We have forgotten to fulfill the law. You need two things to 
make a railroad. You need a track and you need the locomo- 
tive on the track. Materialistic Socialists talk about the rail- 
road and the track, but they have not the spirit of the locomo- 
tive on the track. The individualists have the locomotive, but 
not the track. Grand spirits lke Tolstoi, like some of our 
own generation, have the spirit, but they are off the track. 
We need the spirit on the track. We need the spirit and the 
life of Christ on the track of the law of the Old Testament. 
We clergymen have abused the Old Testament, we have forgot- 
ten the old covenant, and we have made the new covenant of 
no effect through our traditions. _We need, if we are ever to 
sing the song of Moses and the Lamb, the spirit of sacrifice, 
the spirit of love, in fulfilling the law of democratic social 
organization applied both to land and to capital. 

I have spoken upon social democracy, but that is another 
way of putting Christian Socialism. I thank you for your 
attention; I ask now for your acts. I say, be democrats, and 
save our charter if we may; be democrats and save our coun- 
try ; but be wise enough in your democracy to see that we must 
organize in fraternalism and socialism if we would have true 
freedom, thus reversing the French motto of ‘* Liberty, Equal- 
ity and Fraternity.” The Socialism of France did not get 
liberty, equality-or fraternity. We must reverse the motto— 
‘¢ Fraternity, Equality, Liberty.” Obey the law of love and 
fraternalism, and those whom the Son hath made free, the 
Captain of our Fraternity, they shall be free indeed. [Ap- 
plause. | 

THE PreEsIpDENT—It used to be the custom in old times at 
convivial entertainments before dispersing to give a toast to 
the founder of the feast and to call upon him to answer. I 
think the nearest to the founder of the feast to us is the rep- 
resentative of the Fraternity of Churches, which gives to us, 
and gives gratiitously, the use of this hall. And I would, 
therefore, call upon that representative to come forward, as he 
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has pledged to come, even after the fatigues of anniversary 
week, and say a few words for us—Rey. Edward A. Horton, 
of the Fraternity of Churches. [Applause.] Those who 
have seen Mr. Horton’s work on week-day evenings all over 
this building and seen his skill in providing for younger chil- 
dren than we are, can understand that he will not lose his 
voice when he addresses the grown-up children—Mr. Horton. - 


AvprEss oF REV. EDWARD A. HORTON. 


Me. Prestpent, LAbDIES AND GENTLEMEN—The clock of 
humanitarian progress is striking twelve, I think. Some 
phrases which Mr. Brooks* used just now are certainly very ex- 
pressive, such as ‘* social sympathy.” Yet it seems to me that 
what Parker meant when he preached, and what this building 
is trying to incarnate from him, represents ‘* enthusiasm for 
humanity,” a phrase that I deem scientific and accurate ; from 
Seelye’s grave I take it afresh, as when it appeared in that 
wonderful book of his, ‘* Ecce Homo.” 

This building was opened for its new work about two years 
ago. It is one of the joys of my life that I can think I have 
had something to do with the reviving of the name and power 
of Theodore Parker. It was Theodore Parker, whom I never 
saw in mortal guise, who spoke to me from his printed works. 
He gave me the light of a possibility for a professional career 
in religion. I was outside the churches. I have said this be- 
fore, and yet I love to repeat it as a testimony of what leaders 
unconsciously accomplish when they suffer and are beaten off 
with obloquy. Faraway in the land their rallying truths are 
heard, and the results they never know, save, perchance, after 
they have ascended. I found by the proclamations of Parker 
that it was possible to have a franchise of brains, a motor 
power of heart and a career along religious and theological 
lines, where men could be true, genuine and sincere; the 
tongue ready to speak the inner thought of the mind, and the 
hand quick to execute the deed that forsooth was just as re- 


————— 


*Mr, Brooks’ remarks, by his request, are not printed, 
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ligious as though it had been from the priest’s consecrated 
palm. So I came into this profession, to which I have not 
contributed much, but in which I have served with such faith- 
fulness as I could bestow. When this building was trans- 
ferred to the Fraternity of Churches, it was after persona] 
conferenee with such men as Burrage and Haynes, whom I 
see here, and other men who knew Parker and rallied around 
him as a body-guard. 

Now what are we doing? I have been asked to come here, 
presupposing the weather would be favorable and conditions a 
little more amiable than now, that I might at the end of these 
able essays and discussions tell you what is the flowering out 
and actual embodiment in a measure of the principles that 
make for freedom and justice and brotherhood and the rights 
ot man in every aspect. Humble though they are, they have 
already become object lessons to many pilgrims who come to 
this building to ascertain what modern philanthropy is and 
how the laws are spelled out and read that govern progressive, 
applied religion. And briefly they are these: We say here 
and in the other organizations allied with Parker Memorial— 
we have six—other diamond benefits studding the city—we 
say, ‘* Many methods and not one.” And there is where the 
vehemence of Brooks comes in as he wound up and set himself 
free from that which was categorical and somewhat theoretical ; 
that. is where the justification came in for the powder that 
flashed behind his bullets. The elevation of humanity must 
come by a multiplicity of methods; it is individualism and it 
is socialism, the two together. In the touching of human life, 
in the freeing of its powers, and in the proper placing of its 
individual types,—many methods and not one. Twenty-eight 
departments, classes, channels of instruction and uplifting are 
going on during the winter in this place. Some one has spoken 
about the ‘* Institutional Church.” Ido not like the name. 
This is the open church, the all-round church of humanity. 
This auditorium is often crowded Sunday nights, people stand- 
ing, listening to a message as free as Parker ever gave to an en- 
tranced audience. During the week we have the gymnasium, 
mending classes, cooking for boys, ladies—yes, you will have 
husbands by and by that are able to take care of the kitchen— 
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millinery classes, printing classes—many methods but one 
aim. That aim is to give to hand self-supporting skill, to give 
to brain a calm, equable insight over life, to give to the heart 
the song that ever beats its martial music out on any field of 
adversity. . 

Secondly, we say to those who come under us, and the co- 
workers breathe it and embody it, ‘* With, and not for.” Have 
any of you heard me say it before? You will hear me say it 
a great many times before I pass away and am forgotten in this 
little limited scope of mine. ‘*With, and not for.” It has been 
the trouble with humanity, well-intentioned but blind, to say, 
‘¢Come, now, let us do something for these poor people; let 
us go and do something for these aftlicted ones.” And the best 
motive in the world did not conceal and hide the condescending, 
the remote, and the somewhat patronizing spirit that pervaded 
the deed, the teaching, and the helpful act. There are women 
sitting in these pews at this moment who work at the North 
End constantly ; some, who work here ; they know that ‘* with, 
not for,” is the motto to-day for them and for all who would 
extend the Gospel of humanity. W7th the possible slumbering 
instinct of manhood and womanhood, with the hidden and 
stifled desire for the truth, wth the scarred and fettered con- 
science that heredity has bound in the child— wth those in- 
stincts, they say, let us work; free them, and not simply apply » 
some external remedy and help. Yes, that is the motto that 
we run through all the fabric of our work. 

There is another law: ‘‘Hverything in Trust.” It came 
from Parker, not original, but vibrated in every message that 
he gave, and is in the spirit of his humanitarian Gospel. We 
teach —and if that is Socialism, then let it be called Socialism — 
we try to represent this principle, that whatsoever man has in 
life of wealth, talent or position, it is not his by ‘* ownership 
but by stewardship.” The poor children that come under our 
manipulating hands need to be taught this too. The poor be- 
come rich; the obscure grow to notoriety. With ascendency 
in after life, they must embody that true rule and sovereign 
principle that marks a real soul in this world. If these favored 
individuals that we criticise, tender-hearted often, wreathed 
with scholarship oft and graces many —men and women whom 
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we cannot but respect as individuals, as friends—if only they 
understood that all the advantages they have of any sort what- 
ever are merely in trust, I tell you the rage and fury so ram- 
pant in certain classes of society would be abated. 

I want to say something right here,— you may not like it; 
but this is a platform like Parker’s, that is for truth every time 
as it appears to the individual. You may shift the units, as I 
have said oft, of a community as much as you please; if you 
have not renovated and improved those units, your tens and 
hundreds will be imperfect and inadequate. The work that we 
are carrying on here is to enrich the unit, raise it up to the 
tenth power, and then multiply it into all the phases and rela- 
tions of life. When you can make character, then you have 
got the right stuff for citizenship: and when you have got the 
right stuff woven into citizenship, your civilization comes with 


all its anticipated glory. 

There is another law governing modern philanthropic work 
and social reform, and that is ‘*Growth and not Construction,” 
—the plant and not the building; the gardener, not the car- 
penter; the hoe and the pruning knife, not the chisel and the 
plane. You see it has once been thought that to make a boy or 
a girl good and subsequently the true man or woman, was to 
have something blocked out and finished and completed accord- 
ing toa scheme. We plant, we nurture these instincts that are 
noble ;we subjugate the evil by putting in a positive good. We 
fill vacuums by that which is really and affirmatively alluring 
to the better side of the human soul. 

Charles Reade, Mr. President, as you know, gave a title to 
a book which, 4s the title of progressive humanity, ‘* Put Your- 
self in His Place.” And if you measure the battle fields of the 
past and all the struggles for liberty, hearthstone comforts and 
industrial benefits, you find that that watchword of sympathy 
and interpretation marks the key-note of advance every time. 
‘¢Put Yourself in His Place” was Parker’s maxim; it is ours, 
and we work it out among the poor and the oppressed. 

Hurriedly, then, not to detain you longer, over us arch 
these other rules and swaying compulsory considerations— 
‘* Self-surrender, and not Self-assertion.” Tam rather demon- 
strative myself, as you speedily find out, and I am not a whit 
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aback in being agressive when it is necessary. But there is 
not a speaker here to-day—not Bliss himself—but understands 
that any man, any human mortal that ever had power of any 
kind, first got it by obedience; by understanding the laws of 
truth and life ; by standing still and listening. Having obtained’ 
the message, then, empowered by it, went out to do battle for 
humanity. We say to these poor girls and boys and all, ‘‘Self- 
surrender; obey; be trained; find out what is right, see the 
best, and then hitch your wagon to every star that you can 
find.” Also this: Usefulness, and not happiness, as the special 
aim. The disease of the Back Bay—you may live there; it is 
all right, I do to—the disease of the Back Bay, like all other 
similar localities, is this, that men, and particularly women, 


are trying to be happy in and by themselves, and to make life 
happy just for themselves; and they are the most lugubrious 
set at times that you ever saw. Their meditative hours are 
haunted with the ghosts of ennui. They plan novelties to 
«kill time.’ We tell our pupils [you may laugh as you see 
them at play in the Boys’ Club, and yet they may be our coun- 
cilmen and aldermen some day—those branches are not abol- 
ished yet], we may say to those who are growing up with pos- 
sible power, remember, that to be of some service in the 
world, to be of some use, is to find true happiness at all stages 
of a man’s career. 

And finally this: We rise to the height of the Republic and 
we say to those coming into our care in all our organizations, 
‘* Patriotism, not Partisanship.” ave your politics, but 
remember what the flag stands for. Mrs. Hemenway was one of 
the wisest women that ever lived in Boston, as well as one of the 
wealthiest. She knew that with all the mixed nationalities now 
pouring into Boston she could not make much headway along 
religious or purely educational lines, and she planned to have 
lectures on the history of this country, lectures on New Eng- 
land, to kindle an ardent Americanism in these mixed nation- 
alities ; and she accomplished it beyond what you know. It 
was expressed afterwards, unconsciously to themselves, ina 
finer loyalty to neighbors and to duties and to business, and 
even to the church to which they belong. I am willing to 
quote my friend Savage—he has no patent on this remark, it 
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is just as much mine as his. I hear a great deal about the 


German vote, and the Scandinavian vote, and the Italian vote, 
and the Irish vote, and we both ask, What is the matter with 
the American vote? There is but one vote in this country, and 
that is the Aimerican vote. [Applause]. Rub out all these 
surface distinctions. Let individuals learn the language of the 
country, and if they are not willing to say that this land is for 
them the best, why are they here? Let them leave. That is 
perfectly broad, that is perfectly sympathetic. And so we say 
to all who come under our influences, sing the song of the 
American people and cherish the traditions and rallying watch- 
words that have made this land so dear to the hopes of the 
twentieth century. 

I want to say that those of you who stay represent a monu- 
mental patience that isamazing. I thank you very much. This 
I will utter as my closing word: Parker Memorial represents 
ideas ; Parker Memorial is a principle, and it incarnates phil- 
anthropic theories. But it lives on material things as you do, 
and it would not object to money. If the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation has grown so rich that it wants to invest in bonds and 
what not, I advise you to put some of your surplus money into 
this affair here. We promise to use it well. We promise to 
use it so that that face [pointing to the bust of Parker], were 
it animate, should never frown at the result. We promise to 
use whatever is given to us so that there shall be more freedom 
for minds and hearts, more character and service for all sorts 
and conditions of men in this our community. [ Applause. ] 


Tur Prestent—I wish to have it explained before we 
separate that there has been a certain prevailing masculinity 
on this platform to-day which was not to my choosing and is 
not to me satisfactory. Man may be, as Rev. Dr. Mabie, of 
New York, has suggested, man may have to be viewed nowa- 


days as ‘*the vanishing sex.” He has not vanished from this 


platform proportionately, and we have had only one woman 
speaking. I wish to have it understood that it was not my 
fault that we did not have this afternoon the presence on this 
platform of perhaps the most stately and imposing woman 
who preaches in a pulpit in America—the Rey. Ida C, Hultin, 
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who came here from the west, looked in upon us, promised to 
speak if the speaking did not last too long, and then disap- 
peared with a parting wave of the hand in my exasperated 
eyes while the other speakers were going on. It is not the 
defect of her sex to retreat in time 6f danger. I think she 
thought we were too prosperous, and so she, too, vanished. 

One thing more I wish to say before we go, because I have - 
disposed of all the other speakers and I have you at my merey— 
something that the presence of Mr. Horton here suggested to 
me because he is associated with it. Two men have just died, 
both of whom, although, so far as I know, they never entered 
one of our meetings, distinctly deserve our grateful remem- 
brance for having each contributed unsuccessfully to remove 
the last vestige of religious persecution in the Massachusetts 
laws, the stigma still resting on the evidence of atheists in our 
courts. Thirty years ago after prolonged labor, atheists were 
permitted to testify ; but it was also agreed as a compromise 
that evidence might be put in showing the fact that a man was 
an atheist to affect the value of his testimony, which, as the 
late Prof. Henry W. Longfellow said when he signed a petition 
against it, was giving a man leave to testify in court, but ex- 
plaining to all the world that his testimony was not worth any- 
thing. For two years, while I was connected with the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, I labored to get rid of that proscription. 
I labored in vain. The first year General Cogswell, who has 
lately died, was opposed to the change. The second year he 

yas converted, and as Chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
used all his influence to abolish that piece of persecution. 
More than in him, however, we must recognize as the person 
who devoted himself to that movement the late John F, An- 
drew, who has just died. He was the one person there who 
took it home to his heart. Year after year, in the Senate, he 
used all his influence to obtain the abolition of that stigma, and 
he also failed, and it still remains there. But out of all the 
clergy of Boston, the only one who ever wrote to me on the 
subject and offered his services toward effecting a reform in 
case the subject should ever be brought up again was the Rey. 
Mr. Horton, who has just addressed you. [Applause.] I 
have always honored him for what he has done in this building. 
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1 honor him more for that. It is easier fora man to do the 
hardest work that lies in his path than to step an inch out of 
the way and volunteer codperation in another bit of hard work 
to which he is not expressly invited. I am perfectly sure that 
before parting someone wishes to move a resolution of thanks 
to the Fraternity of Churches for the hospitality they have 
again given us in the use of this hall. I understand Mr. 
Haynes to make sucha motion. Mr. Haynes moves, and it is 
seconded, that the thanks of the Association be given to the 
Fraternity of Churches for their hospitality to the Free Re- 
ligious Association. Those who are in favor will please say 
aye; contrary minded no. It is a vote, and the thanks are 
offered. Unless some further business comes before us the 
Chair will declare the meeting adjourned for another year. 
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I. This organization shall be called the Free Religious Association. 


II. The objects of this Association are to encourage the scientific study of religion and 
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supremacy of practical morality in all the relations of life, and to encourage the organ- 
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twelve shdll be chosen in sections of three, respectively for one, two, three and four 
years. The President, Secretary, Treasurer and Directors shall together constitute an 
Executive Committee, intrusted with all the business and interests of the Association in 
the interim of its meetings. They shall have power to fill any vacancies that may occur 
in their number, or in the list of Vice-Presidents between any two annual meetings. Six 
members of the Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum. 


V. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in the city of Boston on 
Thursday of what is known as “ Anniversary Week,’’ at such place and with such ses- 
sions as the Executive Committee may appoint, of which at least one month’s previous 
notice shall be publicly given. Other meetings and conyentions may be called by the 
Committee, according to their judgment, at such times and places as may seem to them 
desirable. 


VI. These Articles may be amended at any Annual Meeting of the Association by a 
majority vote of the members present, providing public notice of the amendment has 
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CONVENTION AND FESTIVAL, 
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The Business Meeting will be held in the small hall, upstairs, at 2.30 
P. M., on TourspAy, May 28th. 

An important matter to be considered will be a motion to amend the 
Constitution, notice of which was given by Mrs. Ednah D, Cheney, a year 
ago. It is suggested to strike out from. Article IV the words, ‘‘and, at the 
expiration of that term, shall not be eligible for re-election until after two 
years,” thus removing all restrictions from the re-election of Directors. 


THE MORNING SESSION 


on FripDAy, will begin at 10 o’clock. In the absence of the President, Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney will preside. Rev. Minot J. Savage will open the meeting 
with an address commemorative of the late Octavius Brooks Frothingham, 
the first President of the Association. After that the general subject of The 
Forward Movement in all Religions, will be discussed. 
Speakers: Mrs. Celia P. Wooley of Chicago. 
Rev. Wm. T. Brown of Madison, Conn., and others. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION 
beginning at 2.30 o’clock, will be devoted to general questions of Charity 


and Social Reform. <A paper will be presented by Mr. F. B. Sanborn of 
Concord, on Jnstitutionalism or Individualism tn Charity Work. 


THE REST LY A E 

with supper, speeches and singing, will be held in Fraternity Hall, Parker 
Memorial Building. Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham will preside, and 
ten minute speeches are expected from Edwin D. Mead, Solomon Schindler, 
Rev. S. M. Crothers, Mrs. C. P. Wooley, Col. John C. Wyman, Rey. Edward 
A. Horton, Rey. Philip S. Moxom, Rey. M. J. Savage, and others. 

Reception at 6 P. M. Supper promptly at 7. Speaking will begin at 
8 o'clock. Tickets,to the Supper $1.00. Tickets to the floor to hear the 
speeches, 50 cents. Tickets may be procured of J. C. Haynes & Co., 33 
Court St., or 453 Washington St., and of Albert S. Parsons, Chairman of 
the Festival Committee, at the Convention, Friday morning. 

The general subject for discussion at the Festival will be, Tze Bvolution 
and Destiny of ‘Anniversary Week.” 


The members of the Association and all interested in its work are re- 
minded that the Annual Fees are now due. Annual Members pay $1.00; 
Patron Members, $5.00. Those who are unable to attend the Convention 
may send their contributions to J. A. J. Wilcox, Pemberton Square, Boston, 
Mass. 
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Was organized in 1867. Though having its headquarters in Boston, it is a 
national organization, and has members and officers in various States of 
the Union. It has the following 


CONSTITUTION: 


I. This organization shall be called the Free Religious Association. 


II. The objects of this Association are to encourage the scientific study of religion 
and ethics, to advocate freedom in religion, to increase fellowship in spirit, to emphasize 
the supremacy of practical morality in all the relations of life, and to encourage the 
organization of local Societies of Free Churches on the basis of Free, Spiritual, and 
Universal Religion. All persons sympathizing with these aims are cordially invited to 
membership. 

III. Membership in this Association shall leave each individual responsible for his 
own opinions alone, and affect in no degree his relations to other associations; and noth- 
ing in the name or Constitution of the Association shall ever be construed as limiting 
membership by any test of speculative opinion or belief —or as defining the position of 
the Association, collectively considered, with reference to any such opinion of belief,— 
or as interfering, in any other way, with that absolute freedom of thought and expres- 
sion which is the natural right of every rational being. Any person desiring to co- 
operate with the Association shall be considered a member, with full right to speak in 
its meetings; but an annual contribution of one dollar shall be necessary to give him a 
title to yote,—provided, also, that those thus entitled may at any time confer the priv- 
ilege of voting upon the whole assembly, on questions not perlaining to the management 
of business. 


IV. The officers of the Association shall be a President, twelve Vice-Presidents, a 
Secretary, an Assistant Secretary, a Treasurer, and twelve Directors. They shall be 
chosen by ballot at the annual meeting of the Association; and the President, Vice- 
Presidents, Secretaries and Treasurer shall hold their offices for one year, or until their 
successors be chosen. The Directors shall be chosen for four years, and, at the expira- 
tion of that term shall not be eligible for re-election until after two years. One-fourth 
of their number shall be chosen annually; but at the annual meeting of 1882, the full 
number of twelve shall be chosen in sections of three, respectively for one, two, three 
. and four years. The President, Secretary, Treasurer and Directors shall together con- 
stitute an Executive Committee, intrusted with all the business and interests of the As- 
sociation in the interim of its meetings. They shall have power to fill any vacancies that 
may occur in their nnmber, or in the list of Vice-Presidents between any two annual 
meetings. Six members of the Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum. 

Vv. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in the city of Boston on 
Thursday of what is known as “Anniversary Week,” at such place and with such ses- 
sions as the Executive Committee may appoint, of which at least one month’s previous 
notice shall be publicly given. Other meetings and conventions may be called by the 
Committee, according to their judgment, at such times and places as may seem to them 
desirable. ' 

Vi. These Articles may be amended at any Annual Meeting of the Association by 
a majority vote of the members present, providing public notice of the amendment has 
been given with the call for the meeting. 
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FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Free Religious 
Association was held in Parker Memorial Hall, Boston, Mass., 
May 28th and 29th, 1896. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING 


was held on Thursday, at 230 Pp. m. The President not 
being ahle to attend, on account of illness, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney was in the chair. The Secretary stated that he had 
no report to make, the Association having been greatly ecrip- 
pled during the past year by the protracted illness of Col. 
Higginson. 

The Treasurer, Mr. J. A. J. Wilcox, then submitted the 
following report, which was duly accepted : 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING MAY 28, 1896. 
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Mr. John C. Haynes was duly elected Auditor of the Asso- 
ciation for 1896-97. 

The important matter of an amendment to the constitution, 
given notice of by Mrs. Cheney a year previously, was then 
taken up. 

Dr. Lewis G. Janes moved that the constitution be amended 
by striking out from Article IV, the clause which reads, 
“and, at the expiration of that term shall not be eligible for 
re-election until after two years.” 

The question was earnestly and ably discussed by several 
of the members present; but when the vote was taken, only 
four were found in favor of the amendment, while six were 
recorded as opposed to it. The motion was thus lost. 

The nominating committee, through its chairman, Mr. Da- 
vid H. Clark, then reported a list of officers. The Assistant 
Secretary, Rev. William H. Spencer, having declined to serve 
another year, some changes had to be made in the list pro- 
posed, but the following were finally elected, and are accord- 
ingly the officer's of the Association for 1896-97 : 


PRESIDENT. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson, . ° : ; Cambridge, Mass. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Felix Adler, . , , : a We : , New York, N. Y. 
Minot J. Savage, . ‘ ; é ; ‘ ; Boston, Mass. 
Lewis G. Janes, : J : ; . 3 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Elizabeth B. Chase, - ; ’ é : : Valley Falls, R. I. 
George Hoadley, . : : : : : : New York, N. Y. 
Nathaniel Holmes, * ; : ; : : Cambridge, Mass. 


William M. Salter, : . ; : : ; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Solomon Schindler, : F : . : ; Boston, Mass. 
B. F. Underwood, . > ; c - A P Chicago, Ill. 
Moneure D. Conway, . ; 5 A * é London, Eng. 
Edwin D. Mead, . : ; ; : : - Boston, Mass. 
Alfred W. Martin, : - ; : : ‘ Tacoma, Wash. 


SECRETARY. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, . ; : ; - New Bedford, Mass. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 


George W. Stevens, ‘ : : : : é Boston, Mass. 
TREASURER. 

J. A.J. Wilcox, . : ; 3 ; : ; Chelsea, Mass. 
DIRECTORS. 


Four Years. 


R. P. Hallowell, . ; ; - : : : West Medford, Mass. 
Miss Rebecea R. Joslin, ; : : : 2 Boston, Mass. 
Rey. Samuel M. Crothers, —. : : : ‘ Cambridge, Mass. 


Three Years. 


Mrs. Emma E. Marean, ; : : F ‘ Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss Mary Shannon, : : : : : ; Newton, Mass. 
Albert 5. Parsons, . : ; ‘ ; : Lexington, Mass. 


Two Years. 


Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 3 : : ; : Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
John C. Haynes, .« : P : - ; ; Boston, Mass. 
Daniel G. Crandon, ; : f E . : Malden, Mass. 


One Year. 


David H. Clark, : - , , 2 ‘ . ’ Roxbury, Mass. 
Charles E. Pratt, . F : : ; F : Boston, Mass. 
Mary H. Ladd, é : : 2 . ; : Boston, Mass. 


After electing the same nominating committee for another 
year, the discussion turned upon the present and future work 
of the Association. After a free interchange of opinion, Dr. 
Janes suggesting thft a convention might well be held an- 
other winter in Brooklyn, N. Y., it was voted to put in the 
hands of the chairman the responsibility of appointing a spe- 
cial committee of three, whose duty it should be to take into 
consideration the future work of the Association and to report 
thereon at a subsequent meeting to be called in the autumn. 
As the chair desired time for careful thought before naming 
the members of such a committee, the meeting adjourned at 
4 45 o’clock. 
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THE FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The morning session opened at 10 o’clock. In the absence 
of the President, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney presided. 


Upon calling the convention to order, Mrs. Cheney spoke 
as follows: 


OPENING ADDRESS OF MRS. EDNAH D. CHENEY. 


Dear Friends, Members of the Free Religious Association and 

Workers in the cause which it represents : 

I cannot, in welcoming you to our twenty-ninth annual con- 
vention, refrain from pausing a moment to express the em- 
barrassment and regret that I must feel, in attempting to fill 
a place which rightfully belongs to another, and whose inabil- 
ity to be with us to-day you with me must so deeply regret. 
I can hardly accept the thought that the brave, stalwart form 
which has always been in the foreground, giving us hope and 
courage by its very presence, is now bowed down with sick- 
ness, and that he is obliged to send his accustomed greeting 
by another’s lips. But when you listen to those greetings, I 
am sure you will hear again the trumpet tones of the old 
leader, and will be inspired by them to more noble hope and 
courage, and I trust that when again we may have the joy of 
welcoming our president to our meeting, we will feel that the 
place has been truly kept for him, that he may enter upon its 
duties with more pride and confidence than ever before. 

My only claim to stand here for a moment, is, that I have 
known all these things from the beginning, and that I have 
never wavered in my allegiance to our great watchword, or 
failed to believe that whether through our agency, or by the 
accession of stronger and greater leaders, this cause of Free 
Religion is bound to conquer all opposition, to spread far and 
wide over the whole earth and finally to unite the good and 
true of every name and nation in the work for which we were 
first associated, “To promote the interests of pure religion, to 
encourage the scientific study of theology, and to increase 
fellowship in the spirit.” 

It is one of the regrets of my life, that absence from home 
prevented me from being at that wonderful gathering where 
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that glorious band of thinkers first poured out to each other 
the aspirations and longings that were burning in their 
breasts, and the sun went down before they had paused in the 
outflow of their earnest words; but since then I have been at 
home in this movement, and though sometimes the tide has 
seemed very low, and the sands very dry, I had only to look 
back to this daybreak, and out over the broad ocean of truth, 
to be sure that other hands would take up the ark and bear it 
on, if we suttered it to drift aimless and broken on the waters. 

The circumstances in which we meet today in the absence 
of our present leader, make it fitting that we should recall for 
au moment the short roll of illustrious men to whom this trust 
has been confided 

For, since we last met, our first President has closed his 
earthly career, and how naturally do the words of the old 
scripture come to our minds, “The silver chord is loosed and 
the golden bow] is broken at the fountain,” when we remember 
that we shall never again hear in our halls the music of that 
voice, nor the flow of that eloquence whose words were 
polished jewels. I will not say of him the half that is in my 
heart, for you are to have his picture painted for you by a 
greater artist who can better appreciate his mental value, 
but I wish to say how very happy our first choice seems to 
me, of one who by birth, education and inheritance had all 
those gifts of graceful speech, wide learning and thorough 
study, which we are apt to expect rather from the conserva- 
tive adherent of the old church than of the zealous reformer, 
and who yet blended them with the perfect courage, the single 
devotion to truth, and the burning eloquence which belong to 
the apostle of the broadest truth and highest purpose. If the 
finish of the scholar ws in his carefully prepared speech, the 
glowing thought of the prophet beamed in his illumined 
countenance. 

In tracing the development of Mr. Frothingham’s mental 
life, Iam struck anew by the increasing breadth of his philoso- 
phy, and the activity of his religious sentiment, while his 
moral nature responded to the great ethical summons of the 
day in the anti-slavery movement. He undoubtedly owed much 
to Theodore Parker and other great leaders in the onward 
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movement of the time, yet while he accepted their ideas and 
carried them out unflinchingly to their ultimate conclusions, 
he never lost his own individuality. The color and the 
fragrance of his spirit were ever the same, refined, tender, 
loving the beautiful, and nourishing his soul with all that is 
venerable and holy in the past, while he opened the windows 
of his mind to every aspect of the new light. 

He was often misunderstood by those of different nature, 
often reported to have turned back from the larger, broader 
thought of his early manhood. He did often turn his eyes 
and his thoughts back. He listened to the music of the old 
chimes which had charmed his boyhood, but he never turned 
his steps backward. He always believed in the onward move- 
ment of religion, and while he would lose nothing that came 
to us from the past, he looked forward trustingly and hope- 
fully to the future. 

So, while he stood for the broadest and freest thought, and 
was shunned and scorned as outside the church’s fold, he was 
yet able to meet sympathetically and tenderly those who had 
not accepted his intellectual views. 

He had not the personal magnetism of a Beecher or Storrs 
or Chapin, and he did not draw great crowds nor rouse men to 
passion by his eloquent speech. He was the more great and 
much needed influence. He gave no encouragement to sensa- 
tionalism. He did not believe that noisy crowds and beaten 
drums elevate the soul and lead it to righteousness. He sought 
the truth, “And right thinking, right acting, right living,” 
were his means of progress and salvation. 


His successor was a young hero hardly known to us when 
he first spoke in our meetings, with a fiery eloquence, a wealth 
of fresh thought and feeling, yet a treasury of memory, which 
astonished and delighted us. We hoped that he would open 
to us still wider relations and broader ranges of thought. But 
the great Hebrew heart and conscience were more powerful 
than the brilliant intellect, and the cry of the children and of 
“Them that were ready to perish” in want, called so loudly to 
practical individual work that he gave himself up devotedly to 
that object. You know what noble service Felix Adler has 
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done for the cause of education and true charity. If we have 
not considered this the special path for our society, many of 
our members have been and are working heartily with him, 
and we feel that he is incarnating in institutions what we are 
studying in ideas. : 

And yet I most firmly believe that, as an association, our 
work should still be more directly in the line of deepening 
thought, of investigating truth, of enforcing moral obligation, 
and encouraging mutual respect and sympathy among those of 
all faiths and all views, than in direct application of principles 
to atfairs of politics, business or philosophy. 


From the beginning of our work, our Secretary, William 
J. Potter, had been to us all that a secretary should be, deeply 
in sympathy with the great idea of the Association, thoroughly 
efficient in managing all the details of its business, and wise 
and foreseeing in directing its course. As year by year we 
listened to his reports he brought in review all the valuable 
truth that had been expressed, and we almost wondered that 
we had accomplished so much so quietly, and yet so truly in 
a constant line of progression. 

When Mr. Adler felt obliged to give himself mainly to 
other work, it was most fitting that the mantle should fall 
upon him, and most modestly and gracefully did he wear it. 

Mr. Potter was our President for eleven years and they 
were in many respects the most trying time in our existence, 
for the first joyful excitement had passed away and some 
difference of views in regard to our methods of work had 
naturally arisen among our ranks; but he kept steadily on his 
course, and our doubts were always rebuked by his faith and 
our impatience checKed by his quiet gentleness. But never 
had he seemed more full of living faith than after that great 
triumph of Free Religion in 1893 in the Parliaments of Re- 
ligions at Chicago, which opened a bright vista of the fulfill- 
ment of the earliest and fondest dreams of the founders of The 
Association. Anew he dedicated himself to the work with a 
confirmed steadfastness, a richer experience and if possible, a 
sweeter spirit than ever before. The last gift to us, his 
series of sermons on the Twenty-third Psalm, embodied all 
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the spirit of his long study and beneficent lite. Who can 
forget the music of his speech and the breadth of his thought 
and his full recognition of the religious life in all its manifes- 
tations however different they might be from his own views. 

And when from the very midst of his own joy in the fulfill- 
ment of the happiness of those dearest to him he passed on to 
his future life and work, terrible as seemed that lonely death 
agony on the cold, hard pavement, we could not but feel that he 
had sung his swan song to us, and that he was evermore near 
and precious to our hearts. ; 

Who could take up the banner which his hand had thus 
suddenly let fall, but our valiant soldier, who from the begin- 
ning had served in the ranks or spoken by the council fire or 
borne our word of faith, alike to the soldier on the battle 
field, to the poor negro in the cabin, or in the highest halls of 
learning, believing that the truth is alike true to the highest 
and the lowest, and that, prizing it as the most precious of all 
jewels, it cannot be sullied by the breath of any human being. 
If his voice is silent today, his mind is as strong and brave as 
ever, and from his own pen you will hear the words which he 
would wish us to heed. Most tenderly do we sympathize 
with him in his enforced seclusion and suffering, and offer 
him our heartfelt wishes that he may soon rejoin us in restored 
health and vigor. 

Tam detaining you too long from what you are eager to 
hear, and have only to say in closing, that whatever of dis- 
couragement may at times come over us, I feel today more 
strongly than ever before the importance of the great Free 
Religious Movement, and if our hands be not strong enough to 
carry it still onward, we deeply and confidently pray that 
others may be raised up to take up the work and bear it 
bravely on to its full completion. 

It is in this great principle alone of the direct responsibil- 
ity of every human soul to truth and right, and the entire 
freedom to express his highest thought and live out his noblest 
purposes that I can find the solution to the painful and 
difficult problems that beset our civilization. 

I shall now ask the secretary, Mr. Frothingham, to read 
the president’s report, which has been confided to him. 
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The secretary, Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, then read 
President Higginson’s address, which was as follows : 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The American Free Religious Association meets today for 
its twenty-ninth anniversary. It may be described as one of 
those fortunate organizations whose inevitable tendency is, in 
proportion as they are successful, to abolish the need of 
themselves. This it has in common with many similar bodies. 
The Anti-Slavery societies drew their sustenance from the 
evil they combated, and necessarily shared its suppression. 
The Temperance. societies; the Peace societies, the Woman 
Suffrage association, labor assiduously toward that complete 
success which shall close their need of existence. So every 
step toward religious freedom tends to discharge the Free 
Religious Association from service; it must diminish in im- 
portance with the intolerance which called it forth. Those 
take a very narrow view of it who regard it as a mere bolt 
from Unitarianism, “the ghost of improved Socinianism,” 
in the phrase used by Carlyle, to describe what Emerson was 
not. For one, I never should have raised a finger for it, had 
that been all. What is obvious in looking back over its ca- 
reer is that its main mission was destined to be in furnishing 
an Eirenikon, a Truce of God, a Holy Isle, where men and 
women of the most varying religious opinions might meet and 
be in peace. That destiny at least has been fulfilled. Both 
the side of thought and the side of social action have been 
presented without fear. A sufficient proof of this was seen 
very early, when a young Andover student complained in the 
newspapers that he had spent an hour or two in one of our 
meetings and had hgard five different meanings attached to 
the word religion. It is by far the greatest compliment we 
ever received. 

Christian and Pagan, Catholic and Protestant, Jew and 
Gentile, Spiritualist and Agnostic, have stood upon equal 
terms upon our platform. This may have practically hin- 
dered our propagandism, but it is because it has supplied 
something better than propagandism. We have not been 
subject to the reproach of saluting our brethren only, for we 
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have made all men our brethren; have not fallen into the er- 
ror against which one speaker warned us at our very first 
meeting, of creating a new denomination, a sub-sect. Indeed 
we have been rather an example than an organization; a 
model house rather than a building association; “a voice and 
not a hand.” Under our constitution we have absolutely no 
power to exclude the narrowest sectarian, but by merely com- 
ing on our platform he ceases to be sectarian. He is at least 
temporarily cured by venturing among us; as the X rays 
which were at first supposed only useful for the purpose of 
penetrating dark places, turn out incidentally to destroy 
microbes and be the cause of healing. 

This Association has in truth certain marked traits which 
still make it to differ essentially from all others, and so imply 
its permanent existence. It is to be distinguished from all 
the Christian sects in that they all, except possibly the Unita- 
rian, expressly recognize the principle of authority in matters 
of religion, while this Association does not. It is distinguish- 
able from the Unitarian body, inasmuch as that desires to be 
known. specially as a Christian organization, and this does not. 
It is distinguishable from the Ethical Societies, in that they 
make no visible effort to bring themselves in contact with 
other liberal bodies, while this Association earnestly desires to 
do so. Finally, while agreeing almost wholly in attitude with 
the Congress of Liberal Religious Societies, this body varies 
from that in the minor point of being primarily an association 
not of societies but of individuals. As‘however that also 
provides for the membership of individuals as such, it stands 
substantially on the same ground with this Association, which 
has accordingly contributed to its funds during the past year. 

It will probably be found that in the creation of new local 
organizations, this Chicago association can work to better ad- 
vantage than we, and'that we can work best through it. It is 
impossible for us to announce a creed either of exclusive the- 
ology or exclusive science, because we are met at once by that 
clause in our constitution which no one has attempted to alter, 
providing that “membership in this Association shall leave 
each individual responsible for his own opinions alone and 
affect in no degree his relations to other associations.” But 
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it is quite possible that in a newer community the mere prin- 
ciple of liberality may bring together those who have not yet 
formed other associations; and this work can be best done zn 
such new communities, just as factories are now established in 
the Southern States, in order to get nearer the raw material. 

But we must always remember that while this organization 
preserves, as we think, the best example of liberal attitude, 
yet the immediate work will be done largely by others. It 
was said half a century ago by the veteran English radical, 
George Jacob Holyoake, in The Leasoner, that fifty years of 
silent progress are equivalent to a revolution; and every day 
is showing us evidences of this truth. The peculiarity is that 
the change usually comes in some wholly unexpected form. 
It is more than fifty years since Robert Owen, in his discus- 
sion with Alexander Campbell, predicted that ere long the 
nations of the world would be seen bringing together their so- 
valled sacred books and burning them in one vast fire. Instead 
of this, we see Max Muller at Oxford collecting all these same 
sacred books and translating them, while one of our own Vice 
Presidents edits a Sacred Anthology giving extracts from 
them all. The outcome seems to reverse the prediction, yet 
the result is equivalent. So Emerson predicted in his 
Divinity-Hall address that what hold public worship had upon 
the people was gone or going, and at the time his younger 
hearers believed him; but now we see that people do not 
desert the pews when live men come into the pulpits ; people 
build finer churches than ever, but they put Brookses and 
Newtons and Savages and Lyman Abbotts inside of them, 
and the congregation has to come early to get seats. 

It was a Presbyterian minister, not one of our own num- 
ber, who planned and,personally conducted the Congress ot 
Religions, and a seceding Presbyterian congregation that was 
not afraid to trust Robert Ingersoll in its pulpit. Emerson’s 
prediction, unfulfilled literally, 2s fulfilled in substance ; lib- 
eral and thoughtful people still go to church, because the 
churches, and especially the preachers, meet them half way. 
That has been accomplished which Henry Ward Beecher sug- 
gested, when at a ministers’ conference they were complain- 

of sleepy congregations. “We have learned how to man- 


ing 
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age that at Plymouth Church,” he said, “if the congregation 
goes to sleep, the sexton is instructed to go into the pulpit 
and wake up the minister.” In this process of awakening, 
the Free Religious Association has had at least its share. 


Mrs. Cueney.—We certainly recognize that the voice is 
the true voice which we have heard so long, giving counsel 
and warning as well as encouragement and praise, and it fitly 
introduces to us the next speaker, as one of whom he has 
spoken, who has done so large a part of the work. I cannot 
help recalling, being reminded by Col. Higginson’s remarks, of 
what Theodore Parker used to say on this subject of not filling 
the pews—“that he never heard the grass complain that the 
cows would not eat it.” And I shall now have the pleasure 
of introducing to you one who has furnished such green grass, 
and such nourishing grass in this city of Boston, that the cows 
have eaten it most eagerly—the pews have been filled. And 
if our hearts are pained at having to let him go to New York, 
we know very well that they need his nourishing grass there, 
and that they will eat it eagerly, and it will strengthen them 
for the great work which he is going to inaugurate there and 
carry on with the same spirit as here, and after a little rest, 
with the same vigor as ever before. I have the pleasure of 
introducing to you the Rev. Minot J. Savage. [ Applause. | 


ADDRESS OF REV. MINOT J. SAVAGE. 


Mrs. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I always count it 
my chief success when I am in the presence of an audience if 
I am able to interest them so much in what I am saying that. 
they forget all about who it is that is speaking or whatever 
his condition may be. Unfortunately I am obliged to speak 
of myself for a moment at the outset by way of explanation. 
First, let me say that it seems to me exceedingly unfortunate 
that some one who was a life-long friend, acquaintance, co- 
worker with Mr. Frothingham, should not be here to speak 
of him this morning. If only Colonel Higginson were well 
enough, how grandly and finely would he outline the charac- 
teristics of his great friend. If circumstances permitted Mr. 
Abbott to be here, from long association he ought to be able 
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to speak with clearness and force and power concerning the 
origin of this Association and the relation which Mr. Froth- 
ingham so long sustained toward it. But the task, unfortu- 
nately—and a broken task it must be—devolves upon me. I 
am under doctor’s orders not to speak at all this week any- 


where, and was told that I ought not to have spoken last Sun- 
day. In speaking to a friend of this fact, last night, he said, 
“But why don’t you change your doctor?” That is a habit 
that most people have; if they don’t get the kind of advice 
they want from one man they get a more compliant physician, 
who will tell them to do as they please. I believe, however, 
so much in my physician that I wrote and broke all my en- 
gagements. But I found that some of them would not stay 
broken. I received such a pleading letter from my friend 
Mr. Frothingham, asking me to come and at least say ten 
words this morning, that I could not refuse. But I warn you 
now, ladies and gentlemen, I am in no condition to give any 
adequate treatment to this theme, and having supposed that 
I was not to appear, of course I did not put myself to the in- 
tellectual effort of making any sort of preparation. 

I come, then, to show both my good will to the Free Re- 
ligious Association and my love for Mr. Frothingham. | 
come not to paint his features; I come not to set forth what 
I should regard as the essential characteristics of the man in 
any sort of adequate way. _I must leave that for others. Lf 
the Unitarian denomination had had the courage of its prin- 
ciples, had really believed in God and believed in man, there 
never would have been any Free Religious Association. If 
the Unitarian National Conference had stood in 1868 on the 
platform on which it stands today, there never would have 
been any Free Religious Association. For the proposition 
which Mr. Abbott made at that time, which he wished the 
National Conference to accept, I found, on reading it over a 
year or so ago, to my great astonishment, to be a much more 
conservative platform than that which was received amidst 
universal assent and warmest enthusiasm at Saratoga in 1894. 
I had no part in those old battles. I was fighting a smaller 
battle on my own account in the Orthodox Congregational 
Church, in those days, in which I was still a minister. So, 
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the first time I ever saw Mr. Frothingham was while I was 
still occupying an Orthodox pulpit. It was twenty-six or 
twenty-seven years ago—I cannot remember with precise ac- 
curacy—I heard him give an address at the opening of the 
Free Religious Association in old Tremont Temple, which I 
have always loved to remember. He was a personality so 
striking. I think I do not lay too much stress in my judg- 
ment of men and women on mere physical grace and beauty. 
I can quite appreciate the saying of a little boy, who, when a 
very plain looking woman had shown him some kindness, 
said, when he heard another boy criticize her: “Yes, I sup- 
pose she is not very beautiful, but I know she has a beautiful 
soul, anyhow.” I say I can appreciate that estimate of peo- 
ple, looking through the outward features and to the soul that 
is working within. But there is something of a grand satis- 
faction in looking upon the presence of a magnificent man. 
And it seemed to me that morning, as I listened to Mr. Froth- 
ingham, that he was as handsome as Apollo; he was one of 
the grandest looking men I ever saw. Features clear cut, 
fine in his presence, graceful in every movement, musical in 
every tone of his voice, it was a pleasure to listen to him, al- 
though then, even if I had wanted to, I should not have dared 
to agree with him. That address has left an impression upon 
me which I have always associated with him from that time 
to this. I never had the pleasure of hearing him preach one 
of his regular sermons, but he told me that for the last ten or 
twelve years of his ministerial life he did not write a sermon ; 
that he always simply thought them out and spoke. But he 
spoke with such clearness, such simplicity, such accuracy, 
that one might have imagined that he had written it all out 
and committed it, only that there was a certain freedom and 
grace about it that no man can ever quite attain who is merely 
reciting something from memory. I was interested, however, 
in what he told me,—that he never dared to Jet his sermons 
be printed just as he spoke them. He asked me one day if 
my sermons went directly as I spoke them, to the printer. I 
said they did. He said, “I never dare to let mine go that 
way; I sometimes write them over so much that one of my 
parishioners, meeting me not long after, said, ‘Mr. Frothing- 
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ham, we enjoyed reading that sermon very much indeed, but 
it wasn't the one you preached last Sunday.’” This, how- 
ever, I feel sure, was an exaggeration—an exaggeration of his 
modesty ; and I am not at all sure that in re-writing certain 
parts of the sermon he in any way improved it, for it seemed 
to me as If have heard him speak that there needed nothing 
added, nothing taken away from the simple sentences as they 
fell from his lips. 

He was not, as has been said this morning, an emotional 
man, in the ordinary sense of that word; and let us thank 
God that he was not. I have a good deal of sympathy with 
that old Greek orator whose name I cannot now recall, who, 
when the crowd that he was addressing, for whom he had no 
great intellectual respect, began to applaud, turned to a friend 
and said, “What foolish thing have I said now?” I have 
always had the feeling that the man who had the crowd after 
him ought at any rate to give an adequate explanation of the 
fact in order to save his reputation. The thing that the world 
needs just at the present time more than anything else is in- 
terpretation, is teaching. And Frothingham first and above 
all was a grand teacher, helping people to think, helping them 
to find their way. Perhaps you will pardon me for a personal 
word right here to illustrate what I mean. I had a letter 
from a prominent man in New York when I was weighing the 
question as to whether I would go there.or not, asking me to 
come—I had never seen him—begging me to come, and giv- 
‘ing this as a reason: He said, “Thousands and thousands of 
thoughtful people in this great city have broken utterly with 
religion. They have been driven away by the unreason of it. 
A marriage ora funeral brings them now and again in contact 
with the church for,a little while. The irrationality flings 
them away again, and they drift.” And he said,—this was 
his judgment, you remember, not mine—he said, “There is 
hardly a single minister in New York today that can help 
these bewildered people find their way.” They are bewild- 
ered, overwhelmed by the great problems of the modern uni- 
verse—evolution, the new thought about God, the origin and 
nature of man, the changes in theological thinking; and the 
one thing that is needed today is, not to save religion—re- 
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ligion will take care of itself, sometime,—but it is to save 
thoughtful, earnest men now in these processes of change and 
reconstruction,—to save them for religion, and for a religion 
that means something—a religion that has not had its brains 
taken out. The great need, then, of the age, it seems to me, 
is for men who can see that a boy is not necessarily destroyed 
or his identity changed beeause he outgrows his old clothes ; 
for some one who can see that religion is an eternal fact, be- 
cause it is based on an eternal relation between man and the 
infinite power that is not man, and who can understand that 
religion can outgrow a thousand religions, outgrow ten thou- 


sand theologies, and still be religion—the eternally youthful 
child of God. This is what the world needs at the present 
time. Frothingham did his part of this work most magnifi- 
cently. You know his history. You know how he broke 
with his own church here in Massachusetts. It has always 
been interesting to me to see that he and Emerson both left 
their churches on account of difficulties connected with the 
Lord’s Supper, and yet that the difficulties were not in the 
slightest degree alike. Frothingham had no trouble in those 
days in administering the Lord’s Supper, only he believed that 
it meant something, and he did not believe that it was to be 
administered to men who dealt in, or bought and sold their 
fellow-men, just as though nothing had happened—as though 
character was a matter of no importance. That was Froth- 
ingham’s trouble with the Lord’s Supper down at Salem. 
Emerson, you know, left the church because he could not con- 
sistently administer it at all. But this shows, it seems to me, 
the essential basis of Frothingham’s character—this grand 
ethical consistency, this grand moral idea, this grand deter- 
mination to be true to God and to his fellow man. And all 
the way through this was the key to his life, and to the mag- 
nificent success which he achieved. Frothingham, fortunately, 
was aman who was born in affluence, who had an abundance 
of means all his life long, so that he need not worry over that 
—not dependent on the whims or wishes of persons who sat 
in the pews, lest they might withdraw their fragment of finan- 
cial support. And what a magnificent thing it is when a man 
who has money does not make it an excuse for leading an un- 
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manly lite. The greatest danger that besets the young men 
of New York or Boston and our other great cities today, 
whose fathers are rich, is the danger that they will come to 
feel that “the old man has enough, and it does not make any 
difference whether I do anything or not.” Instead of making 
the means a medium of grander service for humanity, as 
Frothingham did, they make it an excuse for rendering no 
service at all. Frothingham was an aristocrat, as Lowell was, 
to the very tips of his fingers—blue-blooded, high-wrought in 
his feelings, fine in’ his tastes, loving the beautiful thing, 
shrinking from contact with what was common, what was 
coarse; and yet note again the grand quality of a character 
that never let this stand in the way of coming in contact with 
anything human that he could help, placing himself as the 
result of principle always on the side of the human, whatever 
was weak, whatever was poor, whatever needed defence or 
apology. Not always wise, perhaps, in his charity, but at any 
rate, it revealed the magnificence of a grand and tender heart. 
I say not*always wise, possibly, for I question whether, if 
Dr. Bellows reported it accurately, it was wise to do as he 
sometimes did. Bellows said laughingly one day that he ex- 
pected Frothingham would be the financial ruin of him, be- 
cause, he said, every beggar or tramp that came along he 
emptied his own purse for and then turned loose on him. 
This, of course, was an exaggeration, and a loving exageera- 
tion. I refer to it simply as showing the tender-heartedness 
of the man and how difficult it was for him to turn away an 
appeal, whether he might be quite certain of its wisdom or 
not. 

Frothingham was a splendid scholar, a clear thinker and a 
fine worker in every fyld that he entered. In his old age, or 
what was old age to him, it was reported that he had gone 
back on his old beliefs, and that he had pronounced his life 
work a failure. And the Boston //erald, not a great while 
ago, about the time of his death, referred complacently in one 
of its editorials to the supposed fact that he saw that his life 
work was no success because it had no permanent principles 
underlying it, and that he had fought himself out and worked 
himself out, and that that was the end, One thing I am glad 
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to say. One of the prominent Orthodox ministers in this city 
only a little while ago was reported to me as having said that 
Mr. Frothingham confessed at the end of his life that his life 
work had been a failure. I wrote a courteous note to this 
gentleman and sent him a copy of a sermon, which, perhaps, 
the most of you are not aware of the existence of, which I 
wrote and read to Mr. Frothingham—wrote it at a time that 
he was charged on his return from Europe with having gone 
back on his old principles and ideas—read it to him, and had 
printed along with it his personal endorsement of it as being 
a fair and adequate statement of his position. I sent this ser- 
mon to this Orthodox clergyman and received from him a 
most courteous and loving reply—loving to me personally,— 
expressing his regret at my going away, telling me what a 
good work I had done while I had been here in Boston,— 
which could not have possibly been a good work from his 
point of view,—and at the same time saying that he would 
not for the world willingly misrepresent Mr. Frothingham’s 
character or his work. I speak of this simply as indicating 
the chanye of feeling that is coming all round the horizon in 
regard to these men who have dared for a while to stand alone. 
Mr. Frothingham combined two qualities in his nature which 
made it difficult for all people quite to understand him. He 
had a tender love for old traditions, for old music, old sacred 
words, old associations. He was a poet. These things ap- 
pealed to him, they touched him, he was sympathetic toward 
them, but he never let them blind his intellectual vision, never 
let them touch his loyalty to the highest and noblest truth. 
These two qualities are the key to the character and career of 
Mr. Frothingham, with respect to any apparent reaction to- 
wards old ideas in his later lite. 

I may rejoice to believe, as Col. Higginson said in the ad- 
dress which has been read this morning, that the work of 
associations like this is rapidly approaching its completion. 
It is marvellous to me to note how rapid is the theological 
and religious change that is going on. I believe that it is as 
rapid as is healthful. There is only one thing I would 
change. I would not have people change their opinions any 
more rapidly than they are changing them now. I do not 
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believe it would be natural or normal for them to do it. But 
I would have people gain a little more courage, a little more 
honesty. [Applause.] When they do change, I would have 
them not only confess it privately to a personal friend, I would 
have them say it “out loud in meeting.” The change since I 
have been here in Boston in the lust twenty-two years is some- 
thing marvellous ; it is very difficult for me to understand it,— 
the change in the Unitarian ranks, the change in the ranks of 
the Orthodox churches, quite as marked in one as it is in the 
other. And it is men like Frothingham who have done a great 
deal of the work of bringing about this change. For, friends, 
Iam glad of two things. Iam glad that Frothingham is recog- 
nized to-day as a good Unitarian, just as Theodore Parker is, 
up at 25 Beacon street. I am glad, however, that he went out 
when he did go, for it seems to me that this idea of staying in 
and working from the inside develops a good deal more danger 
in the way of hypocrisy on the part of the people who stay 
in than it does promise of the success of the reform that they 
claim to be working for. It is not the stay-inners that have 
done the great work of the world’s liberalizing teaching and 
advance. It is very rarely in the course of human history 
that you can find an institution that has been reformed from 
the inside. Somebody goes outside and hurls against its 
walls his charges of inconsistency, batters it with new truths, 
and by and by the people inside come to recognize and ac- 
knowledge the principles that are involved. But the people 
that stay inside, as I said, run a great danger of playing the 
part of hypocrisy that no honest man can endure. I am glad, 
then, that Frothingham went outside, that he raised his lonely 
flag and stood by it in the midst of misunderstanding, oblo- 
quy, what-not, until he compelled the people that were inside 
to say, “Why, we agree with you; come back and be at 
home with us.” This is the kind of victory that an honest 
man can be proud of. We make ourselves, all of us, useless 
just as far as possible. I have said a great many times that 
the principal duty of a physician, for example, is to teach 
people the laws of health, so as to make himself useless. The 
principal work of a minister is to make himself useless. I 
have not much fear that my work will run away from me in 
the next fifteen or twenty years, but if I do my duty faith- 
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fully I am helping on the time when I shall be no longer 
needed. If the Free Religious Association goes out of ex- 
istence because Unitarianism and liberal Orthodoxy are recog- 
nizing on every hand the principles that have been its glory, 
it is only as a star goes out in the dawn, when the sun rises 
and the whole world is light. [ Applause. ] 


Mrs. CHENEY.—Mr. Savage has certainly given us not only 
a glowing tribute to our beloved president and friend, but in 
doing that, I think, he has pointed out most clearly the posi- 
tion which the Association holds and still must hold—that we 
must recognize the fact that this work is going on everywhere, 
and in every possible way, which makes it all the more im- 
perative that those who first gathered together to lead in the 
movement should be thoughtful and earnest, and should try 
to hold up the standard to which they all owe allegiance. As 
Mr. Savage has said, the great thing we need is not excite- 
ment, not passionate, not hasty action, but earnest, deep, 
true, consistent thought. And the very thought that this 
great idea is now not new to us, but is an old and cherished 
faith in which we have worked and lived and found out its 
value, ought to enable us to hold it with steady consistency, 
and help others in the excitement and passion of the new joy 
of delivery from the old and worn out faiths. So that I think 
with him that our work will last a good many years yet, and 
the success of the great work which is going on in a thousand 
ways outside of us without our immediate relation, still de- 
pends very largely on our being faithful and earnest and calm 
and true. And I hold it, therefore, a great felicity that in 
looking back to our first president, we see those qualities 
which did not appear at the moment. I remember, to make 
a confession, that I wondered a little at Mr. Frothingham’s 
being chosen as our first president. I knew of him then as 
the fine and elegant scholar; I had not recognized him as the 
prophet of the future. But as soon as I began to work with 
him and to feel his spirit, I felt that these gave him a power 
which enabled him to keep the work pure and sweet, and not 
to be led off into wild extravagances, which might have hast- 
ened a large apparent result, but which would have hindered 
the real course of the idea that we are associated for. 
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Having given ourselves up for a little while to these pre- 
cious recollections before we have the pleasure of hearing 
those who have come to us from a distance, I want to say a 
word, more of the nature of business than anything we have 
said, and give a slight idea of the present financial condition 
of the Association. . We have always before this lived en- 
tirely by the membership fees and the donations which have 
been given to us from time to time by the friends of the 
Association. But a few years ago a legacy was left us. I 
always remember Mr. Weller’s story of the man who was 
ruined by having a legacy left him, and it is sometimes dan- 
gerous to an institution in the same way. People often im- 
agine that if a legacy is left to a society, it at once means 
abundant resources for everything, and freedom to work in 
any direction. But in this legacy, as in many others, the 
old saying of the glorious delays of the law have been abun- 
dantly emphasized, by contests in regard to the will and other 
circumstances which I will not stay to relate; they appear in 
the treasurer's report. It is only lately that the remains of 
the legacy, after the lawyers’ fees and all the expenses have 
been deducted, have come into the possession of the Associa- 
tion. It amounts to something like $5000. It is the wish of 
the directors of the Association to hold this amount as a per- 
manent fund, using the income of it to meet emergencies,— 
occasions that may arise when they see a great work that can 
be done, and to secure that the yearly expenses can be hon- 
orably met. And for that purpose it is at present invested 
in savings banks. With the income from that deposit and 
the membership fees, the amount is still very small which is 
at the service of the Board of Directors for carrying out the 
work that they wish tedo in this Association. They do not 
ask for very large funds; they do not propose to put up any 
magnificent temples or do anything that is showy or expen- 
sive. But they do wish to be able to hold meetings, perhaps 
in other places besides this, and to do whatever work seems 
necessary and wise, and do it in a thorough and efficient 
way. They, therefore, earnestly ask those who are friends 
of the Cause to put their names on the paper as mem- 
bers, with the amount of the membership fee, or any greater 
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amount that they may choose to give, and to be constant and 
persistent in giving that small amount as long as they feel 
that the Association is doing the work and upholding the 
sause for which it was organized. For that purpose a finance 
committee has been appointed, who will pass through the au- 
dience with beoks and give all present an opportunity to sign 
as members, and who will also be happy to receive member- 
ship fees or gifts at the present time, if that is most con- 
venient. It is hardly necessary to say that membership in 
this Association binds to nothing but a feeling of interest and 
sympathy in its work, and to none of our affirmations or ne- 
gations unless you are in hearty sympathy with them. But 
it does serve to give us that compact association which has 
been very dear and precious to many of us who have been 
united from the beginning, and which, we feel, will give more 
and more power to the ideas and purposes which we wish to 
carry forward. The finance committee will take their time 
and pass through the audience. 

I shall now have the pleasure of introducing to you the Rev. 
William T. Brown of Madison, Connecticut. [ Applause. | 


ADDRESS OF REV. WILLIAM T. BROWN. 


Mrs. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I thank you sin- 
cerely for the honor you do me by including me in the list of 
your speakers. Your Secretary, Mr. Frothingham, asked me 
to speak on the forward movement in Congregationalism, and 
it is in response to his request that I am here. 

It is a delicate and difficult task for any man to attempt to 
describe definitely the forward movement in Congregational- 
ism. I fear it is a presumption for me to make the attempt, 
for Iam well aware that what seems to me to be a most hope- 
ful and prophetic advance in Christian thinking and teaching 
may seem to a large number of my brethren a perilous depart- 
ure from the “faith once delivered to the saints.” Moreover, 
no man—least of all, myself—is authorized to formulate the 
faith of those men in the Congregational churches whose 
names will naturally be associated with the current theological 
advance. Nor is any man competent to be the spokesman of 
these men in declaring the how and why and whither of this 
movement. 
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Furthermore, the change in men’s conceptions of Christian- 
ity and of the biblical literature, which has marked the recent 
past, and which, in my judgment, characterizes the present 
and will distinguish the immediate future even more signiti- 
cantly, cannot, of course, be confined or described within the 
limits of any body of Christians. It has been as little denomi- 
national or even ecclesiastical as the advance in science or 
philosophy. It is, as I see it, a movement transcending all 
denominational lines and can be understood or measured only 
when such limitations are lost sight of. 

You will understand, then, that in speaking on this subject 
I represent no one but myself; that I shall not limit myself to 
the task of recording the sentiment of any group of men; that 
I speak of this movement simply from the point of view of a 
Christian minister—-by virtue of circumstances and training 
and by choice, a Congregationalist—and that the value of 
what I have to say, if it has any value, will lie far more in 
the ideals which are presupposed than in any ideas which may 
be advanced. The interest which this theological and practi- 
cal Renaissance in the midst of which we are now living has 
for me is vital, and lies not so much in what has been accom- 
plished as in what the near future promises to realize. 

Let me try, within the limits assigned me and from the 
standpoint of which I have spoken, to indicate some of the 
facts and forces which explain this movement, and some of 
the issues which they foreshadow. 

The theological and social changes which are taking place 
and which will doubtless be followed by others even more 
radical, are the natural product or result of the operation of 
certain facts and forces. One of the recognized leaders of the 
forward movement inthe Congregational order—especially on 
its theological side,—Dr. George A. Gordon, has very clearly 
and ably indicated some of these tacts and forces and the 
method of their operation. 

It is very clear, for example, that when the Copernican as- 
tronomy supplanted that which preceded it—when it became 
known that the sun was the center of this planetary system 
and the earth only one of several satellites, and that instead 
of being the center of the universe to which all the stars were 
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tributary our earth is but an infinitesimal mote in the innumer- 
able host of stars and constellations—it is very clear that when 
such a discovery as that was made, far-reaching changes of 
thought on other subjects would soon become necessary. It 
is a matter of history that the readjustment of men’s thinking 
to that wonderful expansion of knowledge was made. It is 
impossible for men to think of the world or of human life 
since the advent of that knowledge just as they did before. 

The situation at the present time, intellectually, spiritually, 
and socially, bears a striking resemblance to that which char- 
acterized the age that followed Galileo’s discovery. The 
present is a time of readjustments—readjustment of thought 
to a newly discovered law of the universe—readjustment of 
life and custom and institution to a new world that is slowly 
dawning upon the consciousness of men. 

3ut the greatest intellectual achievements of this century— 
perhaps of all the centuries—is the discovery of the law of 
evolution. Not all the inferences that men have made from 
that law have proved tenable. Not all its corollaries have 
been established. And it ought to be said, too, that not all 
its necessary sequences have yet been comprehended by the 
human mind. But it will be almost universally conceded that 
no principle in philosophy or science has been more convine- 
ingly demonstrated or is more securely established. The 
recognition of that law is a fundamental requisite to profitable 
investigation in any department of science. It is a chief cor- 
ner stone in every enduring philosophical structure. And no 
law of the universe has such tremendous sweep. What seemed 
at first its most startling disclosure and what aroused the bit- 
terest antagonism was the light it threw upon the origin of 
man. It was a demonstration that the idea of creation em- 
bodied in the first chapter of Genesis was fanciful and gro- 
tesque. It seemed to undermine the grounds of faith and to 
discredit the Scriptures. It has done nothing of the sort. No 
possible discovery of science can nullify anything that is true. 
Nothing has ever done a greater service to biblical learning 
than the doctrine of evolution, and no philosopical principle 
has been a greater ally of faith. It has discredited several 
irrational interpretations and thus removed effectual barriers 
to faith. 
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But the most radical and far-reaching disclosure of the evo- 
lutionary philosophy is that of the unity of law and life and 
truth. It is the revelation and the convincing proof that there 
is not a dualism in the universe—that there are not two morali- 
ties, the one of God, the other of man—the one of heaven, the 
other of earth—that there are not two verities, one of the 
divine mind and one of the human—but that a@// law ts one, all 
life is one, all truth is one. It is almost bewildering to think 
of the effect of such a revelation upon all our thinking. — It 
has already been the solvent of many ancient superstitions. 
No theological theory that rests upon an assumed dualism of 
lite or law or truth has more than a short lease of life. False 
distinctions are abolished. There is no sacred and secular, 
no divine and human. All things are sacred and all life is 
divine. One law is supreme in the universe. One life is 
possible, one truth has reality. In God we live and move and 
have our being. Life and being apart from Him has no exist- 
ence. The ancient conception that matter is evil and its theo- 
logical offspring, the doctrine of natural depravity, have no 
longer any ground in reason. Neither can one day be made 
holier than another—or one profession or employment more 
honorable than another. The profane idea that the virtues of 
the unregenerate are shining vices has no longer any vitality. 
There can be no virtue, no goodness, no morality in men 
which is not of one substance with the goodness of God. The 
moral and spiritual necessities of the divine nature are also 
the necessities of the human nature. 

Christ’s constant identification of himself with God and also 
with man is no longer seen to be an exaggeration or a figure, 
but the simple assertion of this universal law. All nature is 
Christian—the nature of things and of men. The only law of 
the universe is the law of God. Sin and evil can be nothing 
but the futile denial and defiance of law. <A sinner is an out- 
law. On the other hand the cardinal necessity of a true life 
is that it shall be God-like—that it shall be conformed to the 
Son. The only righteousness a man can have or know is the 
righteousness of God. The words of Jesus, “Ye shall be per- 
fect, even as your heavenly Father is perfect,” are not hyper- 
bole, but the utterance of a principle inherent in the nature of 
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things. The application of the sequences of the evolutionary 
philosophy to the teachings of Jesus makes imperative a gos- 
pel radically different from that which has been preached in 
recent years. It compels a message more searching than has 
hitherto been heard in our pulpits. 

There is, however, another element in the present situation 
which possesses a hundred-told greater importance than at- 
taches to the discovery of evolution. I have spoken of evo- 
lution as an intellectual conception or vision of the universe. 
It is the explanation and interpretation of all history and all 
life. But life is more than its interpretation. Evolution as 
a process is more than evolution as a description of the pro- 
cess. Along with this discovery of evolution as the law of 
lite—nay, before that discovery and making it possible—has 
been going on the process of evolution. We are in the midst 
of that process—a very part of it. Men’s thought is chang- 
ing. Human institutions are changing. The whole body of 
humanity in all its phases is continually changing. Men are 
being summoned here and there by a power not themselves 
to new enterprises and nobler ideals in political and social 
and ecclesiastical affairs. That which produces these changes 
is not simply an idea. Neither can these moral and social 
changes be explained as the product of intellectual enlighten- 
ment. Self-interest does not account for them, for they have 
been in directions the very opposite of self-interest. More- 
over, the development of a higher morality, the deepening of 
altruistic instincts, the awakening consciousness of human 
brotherhood and the longing for its larger realization,—these 


are not phenomena that can be accounted for by increase of 
knowledge or by any hypothesis of materialism. No princi- 
ple is more firmly established than this—that life can only 
come from precedent life. Spontaneous generation, whether 
in the realm of matter or of mind, is an oft exploded fallacy. 
Life comes from life. Men are feeling the pressure of spir- 
itual necessity upon them, perhaps as never before. There 
is but one rational explanation of this phenomenon of moral 
power in the world. It is no other than the impulse of 
Christianity. It is the manifestation of the kingdom of God, 
present and operative as a spiritual leaven. The further pro- 
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cesses of evolution, as John Fiske affirms, are to have for 
their sphere the life of the spirit in man. It is the process of 
this spiritual evolution that men are feeling, and in response 
to which the changes of the present and future have been and 
are to be accomplished, And this spiritual evolution is just 
the manifestation of the pervasive presence of the Holy Spirit, 
the energy of that life of which Jesus became the perfect em- 
bodiment. 

It is worthy of note, that coincident with this larger con- 
ception of life which evolution has brought has come this in- 
ner moral demand that all our thinking and living shall be 
adjusted to that universal law and life and truth. And men 
of vision are coming to see that this universal law and life 
and truth finds embodiment in Jesus. He is the key to the 
universe. His is the life of God. He is Immanuel. The 
conviction grows with every revolving year, that Christianity 
is the absolute religion and that only as it is so conceived 
does our apprehension of it resemble the truth embodied in 
the historic’Jesus—only so is it at all adequate to the needs 
of the human soul. It is the conviction, too, that the perfect 
solvent of every problem—personal, social, political, is the 
mastership of Jesus Christ over the whole nature of man. 

It is this consciousness of Christ that has wrought every 
moral change that has come to pass and which is the sure 
prophecy of greater changes yet to come. With this con- 
sciousness men have approached the older theology, and by 
it they have been compelled to find for themselves and for 
others an interpretation of Christianity which shall breathe 
the spirit of its founder. The new theology has not been 
formulated. Perhaps it will not be formulated with anything 
like the logical precigion of Calvinism. Logical precision 
can no longer be regarded as an infallible sign of divine in- 
spiration. While it will recognize with open-eyed honesty 
the assured results of scientific learning in every sphere ot 
research, the enduring foundation of the new theology will 
rest in the moral sense of humanity which the influence of 
the Christ has nourished. This moral sense of the world, 
developed and nurtured by the perpetual pervasive influence 
of the Christ, supersedes the processes of logic. The spiritual 
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intuitions and the impulses of a life controlled by the higher 
ideals of Christianity may be trusted to interpret the Chris- 
tian literature and the facts of experience where logic utterly 
fails. And this moral consciousness of Christ has laid on 
men’s consciences the necessity of justifying to themselves 
and to others their conceptions of God and man and redemp- 
tion. No thought of God which cannot be reconciled with 
the best we know—which contradicts the truest worth we find 
in our fellow-men—which denies our intuitions of justice and 
truth and righteousness can survive. A God who is any wise 
ditferent in his moral nature from what we know the character 
of Jesus to be, is simply incredible | Calvinism can no more 
satisfy the great needs of our common spiritual life than the 
ancient theory of a geocentic universe can explain the known 
phenomena of the heavens. 

It is, in my judgment, however, a great mistake to suppose 
that this forward movement involves the loss of anything 
vital in the historic faith of the church or that it discredits 
anything inspiring or helpful in the Christian experience of 
sarlier days. Its eftect has been and is sure to be the con- 
servation of truth which otherwise for a time might have been 
lost. The tendency of the so-called orthodoxy, especially in 
America and in comparatively recent time, has been to make 
the whole truth of Christianity stand or fall with a certain 
interpretation of the first chapters of Genesis. It is clear that 
if the vital meaning of Genesis—its whole spiritual content— 
is expressed in the orthodox conceptions of creation and the 
fall which have been based on those early chapters, the book 
has no more value for men than the myths of the earliest 
races. But no result of Old Testament criticism is more con- 
xpicuous than its disclosure of the vital truth long obscured 
by dogmatic interpretation. The church of the future will 
not esteem the cross of Christ less reverently or less pro- 
foundly than our fathers did. The interpretation of that part 
of the older creeds is utterly inadequate. The conceptions of 
a mechanical atonement which have characterized much of the 
orthodox preaching of the past and of the present are not 
only a repellant caricature of God, but they completely fail 
to interpret the real meaning of the cross. Nothing is more 
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necessary or more certain than that the essential and eternal 
significance of the cross shall be translated into such human 
experience as shall make its power more graciously evident 
to men than ever it has been in the past. The passing of the 
old doctrine of a fall in Adam has by no means disposed of 
the fact of sin, or discredited the need of redemption. The 
truth of incarnation and atonement is not to be lost, but 
gained through the broader outlook, and deeper insight, and, 
better still, the social realization of Christianity. We are 
seeing that the vital element in incarnation and atonement 
must be an eternal thing, if it has any validity. It is not an 
afterthought or the meeting of an unforeseen emergency in 
creation, but eternal in the being and nature of God. More- 
over, we shall find that if these things belong to the nature 
of God, they also belong to the nature of man. If they rep- 
resent eternal verities in his thought and action, they must 
have a correspondence in any life which may properly and 
truly be called human. They cannot be preserved simply as 
historical events. They have reality and value to men only 
us they are seen to be processes eternally valid for every life. 
Whatever is right for God is right for men. Whatever 
would be wrong in him is wrong in men. His attitude to- 
ward man—toward every man—must be yours and mine. 
We can have no righteousness save the righteousness of God. 
We cannot really believe in the redemptive significance or 
value of the life of Christ, unless we shall also recognize that 
function to be equally valid for every human life. The time 
is not far off, it seems to me, when whatever faith we men 
would hold or keep must be translated into visible, tangible 
living. Iam glad to assert my belief that the stage of evolu- 
tion is at hand when # will intellectually as well as morally 
be impossible for men to contess a faith which they are not 
willing and eager and able and bound to translate into lite 
and law and institution. 

The problems of theology are to find their solution not in 
philosophy—not in processes of abstract thinking—but in the 
process of living. The supreme need of this time and of the 
future is applied Christianity. The most prophetic symptom 
of our time is the awakening social consciousness. No doc- 
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trine which cannot justify itself in actual life—which cannot 
be realized in social forms, understandable by the common 
people and commending themselves to their deepest longings 
—is of any worth. The great achievements of Christianity 
henceforth must be in the realm of social relations. The 
church must prove in redemptive deed the truth of its creed. 
We have a new theology, we say. But such a fact has no 
great value in itself. The real faith of the church is that 
which it embodies. The church of the past was in many re- 
spects better than its written creed. The God it worshipped 
was not the God of its theology. The redemption it embod- 
ied was better than the redemption which it put in its confes- 
sion. Today these conditions are practically reversed. Our 
churches proclaim a better creed than they embody. The faith 
which they protess is not the faith which they practice. They 
proclaim through pulpit and confession the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. They affirm their belief that 
God is supremely Christ-like—that salvation means Christ- 
likeness for the individual, and right relations between man 
and man for society. 

And yet the church has scarcely begun to embody these 
principles in such living forms as are imperative and adequate 
for the piteous needs of this world of men and women. It 
does not create in the souls of men outside it the conviction 
that its_principles are true and powerful and beneficent. It 
does not compel belief in the divine fatherhood and the human 
brotherhood. It does not actually believe in the supremacy 
of goodness. It is not doing the “greater works” which its 
Master prophesied. It does not even create in the minds of 
this age an impression remotely resembling the impression 
created in Judea and Galilee by the life of Jesus. 

Right here is the profound significance of the social tenden- 
cy of thought in our time. No advance can be made in Chris- 
tian thought or in moral power which does not make the 
socialization of life—the social interpretation, translation, and 
expression of Christianity—a central and absorbing purpose. 
The tendency in that direction is to my mind the divinest ele- 
ment in the situation. 

The conviction is growing that Christianity now as at the 
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beginning is something which must be known through personal 
experience, and which must find a social realization. Its doc- 
trines may be formulated, but the only literary expression of 
Christianity now or ever that has any power in it is that 
which registers a personal experience. The only knowledge 
of Christianity that has any validity is that which finds con- 
crete expression in redemptive deed. This is the test of 
Christianity. Unless it produces results which are adequate 
to the demands of our life—to our sense of right and justice— 
to our hunger for truth—to the clear demands of the world in 
which we live, it must pass. I do not hesitate to affirm my 
faith in the power of Christianity to satisfy the ever enlarging 
demands of our life. I cannot doubt, indeed, that it is this 
living, moving, illumining power and presence of God which 
discloses these increasing demands and deepening needs of 
life. But the method of the expression of Christianity must 
change—is already changing, and is bound in the future to 
change still more radically. There is a need of a broadening 
out of our churches and their aims. They are too narrow. 
They must have something of the universalism of Paul and 
Jesus. They must contemplate the salvation of the world. 
They need not and will not ignore the need of personal regen- 
eration. But they must realize the Christian ideal in a regen- 
erated society. They must prove their sincerity and their 
faith by manifesting a deeper interest in the fulfillment of 
that petition in the Lord’s Prayer, which dares to anticipate 
the coming of God’s Kingdom and the doing of His will on 
the earth as in heaven. 

If the Christianity which our churches represent has not 
faith enough to believe in the possible abolition of poverty— 
the curing of our sociat evils—the equalization of the burdens, 
and amore equitable distribution of the benefits, of lite—the 
removal of political corruption and the realization of a Chris- 
tian society anda Christian state,—and if it is not mightily 
moved to set at work to definitely realize these ends, it is not 
wu religion adequate to human hope and need. It is nota 
question of the carrying out of this or that socialistic pro- 
gram. It is a question of righteousness. The Christian re- 


ligion as embodied in Christ has created in minds of the truest 
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men and women a new conception of life. That new concep- 


tion requires a new earth—a new social order. The present 
social order cannot be tolerated by that conception. No re- 
ligion has the slightest prospect of making conquest of the 
world or bears the smallest evidence of being fitted for all 
men and all times, that holds no solution of the problems 
which confront our civilization. Christianity will prove itself 
to be the absolute religion—will prove indeed the divineness 
of its source and mission only as it fulfils this messianic ex- 
pectation which heats in the heart of the social unrest and dis- 
content and wrong of our time. The gospel of these recent 
centuries, with rare exceptions, is utterly inadequate for the 
times upon which we have fallen. Enforced idleness and un- 
necessary poverty are a denial of Christianity and a contra- 
diction of the goodness of God. 

When I think of the flickering light with which the so-called 
Christian church has sought to dispel the darkness of this 
earth—of the well-beaten paths it has made around some of 
the greatest iniquities that have cursed the world—and of its 
blindness now to the signs of the new dawning of a messianic 
day—with such a vision as that imaged on his sensitive soul, 
I do not wonder that Matthew Arnold, sitting in the moon- 
light on Dover Beach and watching the tides at his feet, but 
seeing far more distinctly the fruitless surge and swell of the 
great human sea of history, wrote such words as these : 

“The Sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at its full, and round earth’s shore 

Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furled ; 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 

Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world. 

* * * * for the world which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, no peace, nor help for pain ; 
And we are here as on a darkling plain 
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Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 

No church has a nobler mission or a holier calling in this 
world than that of proving to the satisfaction of every human 
soul that the will of God is indeed “good and acceptable and 
perfect.” 

I gladly acknowledge the important work which the liberal 
churches of the Unitarian faith have done in certain direc- 
tions; their just protest against irrational and immoral con- 
ceptions of God and his redemptive purposes ; their insistance 
upon such an interpretation of scripture as shall not be offen- 
sive to every moral sense of the human soul, and their main- 
tenance of the right of freest investigation and inquiry into 
all the sources of light on the religious problem. But while 
I acknowledge most gladly their beneficent influence in behalf 
of intellectual freedom and as pioneers of progress in some 
directions, it seems to me that there are vital truths which 
they have either relegated to a subordinate place or entirely 
overlooked. I admire the record of these churches in the 
fields of practical benevolence and civic enterprise, and yet I 
do not believe that Unitarianism has taced or comprehended 
the social problem with anything approaching the earnestness 
and efficacy of many organizations possessing not a fraction 
of its wealth or intelligence. Two things the church ot the 
future must possess: first, a clear and sympathetic knowl- 
edge of the social ideal; and secondly, the power to realize 
that ideal. No church or individual can ever have either, 
without knowing as the surest fact of experience the suprem- 
acy and sufficiency of Jesus Christ. If there is any faith 
deeper and more abiding than all other things in those who, 
in my judgment, are Mading the van of the forward religious 
movement today, it is the faith that the only power that can 
achieve these social ideals that are swelling in the soul of hu- 
manity is the power of the Christ—a power communicated to 
men only in the process of a personal experience of disciple- 
ship to Christ; of self-surrender to him; of comradeship 
with him ; and of ever increasing moral absorption of his na- 
ture and purpose,—a power, too, that proclaims its divine 
origin and nature, and verifies its own validity in the personal 
and social realization of the message it bears, 
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Mrs. Cuenry.—I am sure that we all wish that time and 
circumstances would allow a fuller presentation of what is so 
very welcome to us as this statement of the enlarging and 
growing life of the churches for which we all have a certain 
reverence from our old ancestral feeling. I wish there were 
along time in which we could discuss this very significant 
paper. One thought I feel like touching upon, for it calls up 
reminiscences to my mind. When Mr. Brown said that 
Christianity was the absolute religion, I remembered the early 
statement of Theodore Parker, who then defined Christianity 
as he believed it to be, the absolute religion—" the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man.” But then came into my 
mind the thought that the statement that Christianity is the 
absolute religion is quite a different statement from the asser- 
tion that the absolute religion is Christianity. It is accepting 
the absolute religion as the measure and judge of Christianity. 
Just so far as Christianity coincides with the absolute re- 
ligion, the religion which has never been left without a wit- 
ness in the world, just so far it is the religion of the old and 
the new, and is the religion that is going to lead us forward 
into all the beneficent work of which Mr. Brown has spoken 
so wisely and so happily. So we can shake hands with him 
most heartily, and bid him God speed in his work in Connec- 
ticut, and hope it will spread from there everywhere, for it is 
in the line of what we most earnestly desire, the broadening 
of thought and its application to daily life. 

Before calling on the next speaker, I want to speak of the 
festival this evening, which I hope we shall all attend. It is 
to the festival that we especially trust to carry out the third 
object of our Association, “fellowship in the spirit.” It rep- 
resents the social element, where we can look into each oth- 
er’s eyes and take each other by the hand and tell of the good 
that comes to us and the joys that we find in broad and free 
religion. It is there that we hope to welcome our speakers, 
and to have not only their intellectual thoughts but their so- 
cial feelings expressed. 

I shall now call upon a friend from the West, who has 
borne a large portion in that broad, free, earnest religious 
movement which you all know as represented by the Western 
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Conference and other bodies, and who will speak to us of how 
this problem looks to her. I have the pleasure of introducing 
Mrs. Wooley of Chicago. [ Applause. ] 


ADDRESS OF MRS. CELIA PARKER WOOLEY. 


In that collection of wise and beautiful sayings known as the 
“Sermon on the Mount,” we read that “God maketh His sun 
to shine on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and the unjust.” Further on, in the record of the events 
following close upon the Crucifixion we find the story of 
Peter and the Centurion, with that lesson in religious faith 
and toleration conveyed in the vision on the housetop, in 
which the apostle was warned against calling any man “ com- 
mon or unclean.” And Peter, pondering on the visions said, 
“] perceive God is no respecter of persons, a sentiment that 
is repeated in nearly the same language more than once by the 
writer of the epistles. These sayings, together with others 
that might be gathered from the same source, describe a 
thought that is becoming very familiar to our own age, one 
that we are growing in better understanding of every day, but 
one which was new, strange and well-nigh incomprehensible to 
the religious consciousness of the early Christian era. It was 
the thought of the universality of God, of the divine impar- 
tiality ; a phrase, and a thought underlying the phrase, not 
new to us, as I have said, but which directly contradicted that 
thought of the divine will and nature in which the ancient 
Jews had been reared, that thought of God as the God of “a 
chosen people”, a particular family, tribe or nation. It was 
not the Jews alone who held to this narrow and local idea of 
divinity. If we study the religious history of the race we 
shall find the same thought, varying only according to varying 
conditions of race and clime; i. e. the local or tribal idea of 
deity preceding the larger world idea. In the Old Testament 
we may trace the growth of this idea from the lower concep- 
tions held in the time of Joshua and the Judges to that more 
spiritual idea taught by the prophets; until in the words 
which I have quoted from Jesus we reach a conception com- 
pletely freed from the old limitations, the great thought of the 
divine impartiality. The texts suggest two ways in which 
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this divine impartiality manifests itself: First, in the way of 
the Nature-god, a large factor in the idea of deity among the 
Jews, even up to the time of Isaiah. It was this impartial 
behaviour of the God of rain and sunshine, the wind and the 
storm, that was first noted, and naturally. This, too, contra- 
dicted the teaching of the ancient Jewish religion, which was 
that the God of Israel stood ready to bestow peculiar and rich 
blessings of a material order upon his faithful worshipers. 
Spiritual blessings, as we now construe the term, were not 
thought of ; it was by the increase of the fields and flocks men 
sought the rewards of religious fealty. I do not mean to say 
that Jesus had this thought of the old-time Nature-god in his 
mind in the words quoted; he had reached the height of a 
purely spiritual idea of God, but the words suggest thie idea, 
which undoubtedly many of his hearers still clung to. In the 
words of Peter we have the same thought of the divine impar- 
tiality manifesting itself not in the outward order of things in 
the natural universe, but in the line of human character and 
destiny. As knowledge of the natural world grew, men could 
not but see that its affairs were conducted after some law that 
paid no heed to the merits or claims of any one class, that 
here was an impartial power at work, making his sun to shine 
upon the evil and the good, his rain to fall upon the just and 
the unjust. And as man’s knowledge of his brother man in- 
creased the same thought reached him by a different way, as 
he learned to recognize the same inherent love of goodness 
and truth in all men. 

The expression, “universality of God,” is but the religious 
wording of another thought which has been struggling to es- 
tablish itself in the minds of men since the beginning of yes 
existence, and which all progress aims to demousat rate anew. 
The history of mankind, religious or secular, is but the record 
of a single impulse and desire, that set forth in the principle 
of human equality. God’s universality implies man’s equality 
with his fellow-man. This equality does not mean equality 
in native endowment but equality in opportunity, the removal 
of all external bars and restrictions which limit man’s powers. 
We know how this principle has worked itself out on the po- 
litical plane, and how, in the present day, it is working itself 
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out on other lines, social and industrial. It has been also at 
work, from the beginning, in the religious field. For long 
ages religion has been dominated by the fear element, so much 
so that many scientists tell us that religion had its origin 
wholly in fear. I have always felt this to be a very partial 
statement of the case. The love element, small, unnoticed, 
ineffective, perhaps, has also always been present, and of late 
years has been rapidly gaining the ascendency over lower mo- 
tives. This love principle has always been identical with 
freedom, with a deeper trust both of God and man. It was 
this element which made itself so strongly felt in the life and 
teachings of Jesus, which helped to democratize religion in 
the declaration that all men were the children of God. Re- 
ligion has been both active and acted upon in the general pro- 
gress of ideas. It has both shared and promoted the forward 
movement of the race, which belongs not to our own day 
alone but has been more or less active since human history 
began. 

It is impossible to measure or understand the forward move- 
ment in religion except upon the assumption that religion is a 
growth. This thought of religion as a growth, in distinction 
to the old idea which held it to be a fixed quantity, a finished 
product, framed and formulated for man’s use through some 
miraculous or semi-miraculous agency, is one that belongs 
preeminently to our own age. It is an idea that has been 
greatly cleared and helped by the study of Comparative Re- 
ligion. Here we reach another illustration of our text, and 
see how little God has shown himself a respecter of persons, 
in the bequest of religious wisdom and inspiration he has be- 
stowed upon the various races and peoples of the earth. We 
note how nearly equalyhow very similar are the teachings 
gathered from each of the sources supplied in the great race 
or ethnic religions of the world, how close a likeness is pre- 
sented in the main features of faiths widely separated in space 
and time. In this way we learn to respect the religious con- 
sciousness of man, dissociating it from that particular form ot 
religious consciousness or belief in which we have been 
trained. We discover that the forward movement in religion 
is a forward movement in all religions, that man is as eager 
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for new light and knowledge in one part of the world as in 
another, that the instinct of progress is found wherever life is 
found, is indeed the chief sign of life. 

This forward movement is by no means confined in our own 
day to the liberal church. Indeed, there are many signs 
which seem to denote that it is more active in those denomina- 
tions which do not assume this flattering title. The signs of 
growth, or change in the orthodox church of today are among 
the most marked signs of the times. In many of these 
churches this growth shows itself in the old form of religious 
dissent and controversy, the attempt to ignore or set aside old 
forms of belief for new, as witness the lively discussions on 
points of faith which has recently heen going on and is still 
active in the Presbyterian body. In other sects, notably in 
the Roman Catholic, this spirit of change avoids the ground of 
theological debate and takes the form of a more practical ac- 
tivity in matters of secular interest and import. The advance 
movement in the Roman church here in America is indicated 
in the efforts of Archbishop Ireland and other broad, humane 
minds in the same communion, to establish higher standards of 
secular instruction among the young. The struggle here is 
along the line of the parochial and public schools ; the move- 
ment has taken on the character of an educational retorm, much 
needed and sure to triumph, at whatever cost to the principle 
of ecclesiastical authority. In work of this kind, and in the 
efforts others, like Father Scully, are making to purify our 
state and municipal politics, the Mother Church is striving to 
keep pace with the general progress of the times. It no longer 
stands simply for a splendid ceremonial, an imposing ritual, 
the single principle of authority in religion, but it is striving 
to get into closer human touch with the age in which it finds 
itself. In all the various denominations this spirit of growth 
or change is at work, and so potent have been its results thus 
far in clearing thought and separating the fundamental from 
the accidental in the religious life, that few of us today are 
willing to assume any of the old denominational titles without 
a word of private interpretation or excuse. The Presbyterian 
of the Briggs school is at pains to make us understand this, 
the Methodist of the Thomas variety wishes to be so named 
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and defined, an Episcopalian of the Phillips Brooks or Heber 
Newton following is proud to avow that fact, the Unitarian 
may be one of what is rather loosely called the “ Eastern” or 
“Western” type, the Channing or Parker school. We each 
and all insist on our right of individual interpretation of the 
names and titles we profess, which is proof there is something 
we value more than name or title. 

As liberals I feel that we sometimes undervalue the worth 
of this progressive movement in other sects, we betray too 
narrow a sympathy, too literal an understanding of forces at 
work not for and with ourselves alone, but among all the 
children of men. The professed liberal has so long borne the 
pains and penalties of his position, he has been so carefully 
instructed in the prime necessity of clear, what he calls “hon- 
est” thinking on these subjects, that it is hard to understand 
or approve the easier methods by which other minds reach the 
same conclusions, avoiding the pains and penalties. But we 
need to supplement the personal witk the historic view here, 
to remember that God is no respecter of persons, or methods 
of thought, not even that employed by that liberal under- 
standing we value so highly, that other ways and methods of 
thinking, unlike ours may yet be as sincere, that the logical 
or inductive method of reaching truth is but one way, that 
men are instructed by their sympathies as much as by strict 
understanding. It will not do to charge with unscrupulous- 
ness, love of indirection, popularity or ease those who reach 
conclusions like our own by a different pathway. 


God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


The main thing to ypte in our judgments of men on these 
points is, not the particular stopping-place at which each one 
is now resting, nor the road over which he travelled to reach 
it, but the direction in which he is going. This direction is 
one and the same with us all. There is one ultimate aim and 
goal towards which the entire race is travelling, 
motive and inspiration filling the human heart. 

Cardinal Newman is reported to have said to a friend with 


whom he was discussing these matters, “ You and I had better 


one common 
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be inquiring into the final meaning and destiny of Christianity 
itself, rather than concerning ourselves about Anglican and 
Roman.” It is the larger question, not the smaller ones, that 
occupy all thoughtful minds today. The world cares little 
now-a-days about the conflicting claims of Anglican, Roman, 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Universalist or Unitarian, but it is 
eager to drink from that living fount of inspiration which has 
supplied all these streams of theologic belief and definition. 
What is Christianity itself? What was it the founder thereof 
meant to teach? How can the study of his life and doctrines 
help us in the life of today? Nay, the question is larger than 
this, and concerns not the special teaching of any one relig- 
ious leader, but in the consensus of belief and inspiration to 
be gathered from all. Back of Christianity and other forms 
of race belief, Buddhist, Mohammedan, Confucian and all the 
rest, to the religious instinct in the heart of man that has pro- 
duced all these! Back of the various and separated religions 
of the world to religion itself! Not even here have we 
reached the term of widest generalization. Something larger 
than religion, as we use the word, must be found to explain 
it. Life is the term that includes it and can alone explain it. 
The problem is of life’s meaning and uses. The religionist 
has a high and important contribution to bring to the solution 
of this problem, but others must bring their contributions ; 
the poet, the scientist, the statesman, the philanthropist. Not 
only must we know all that man has gained in these upper 
realms of mental and spiritual conquest, but all that he has 
escaped or grown out of in those lower depths of savage and 
animal life from which he has emerged. The whole of human 
experience is needed to enable us to predict the final destiny 
of man. Only as religion is made co-extensive with life, coy- 
ering all the needs of man, administering to all his just de- 
sires, stimulating all his purest aspirations, can it remain a 
permanent possession to the world. 


Mrs. Curnry.—Mr. Frothingham has a word to say to you 
before you leave. 


Rev. P. R. Frothingham then offered the following resolu- 
tion: ; 
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“ Whereas, this meeting learns with great regret and sor- 
row of the illness of the President of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation, Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, which has made 
it impossible for him to be at his post today, 

fesolved, That the meeting conveys to him its cordial 
greeting and earnest sympathy, and hopes that he will soon 
be seen again upon the Free Religious platform strong for 
Liberty, and valiant with all his old vigor for the Truth.” 


The resolution was unanimously adopted by a rising vote 
and was ordered to be communicated to Col. Higginson, 
after which the meeting was declared adjourned until two 
o’clock P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The Convention re-assembled at 2 45 Pp. m. 


Mrs. Curney.—We will now come to order. The subject 
for this afternoon is the subject of charity, than which, per- 
haps, there is no subject which more needs all the depth of 
wisdom, all the fullness of experience, and all the warmth of 
love that we can bring to it. Our speakers this morning have 
led the way to it most happily by showing how the broadest 
religion, the universal religion, must express itself in love to 
our fellow creatures and in wise work for their good. We are 
fortunate enough to have with us this afternoon several gen- 
tlemen who have given great attention to this subject, and I 
shall first call upon Mr. Sanborn, who has spent a large part 
of his life in the study and practice of benevolent work, to 
give us his views on what I think he calls “Individualism and 
Institutionalism in Charity.” 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn of Concord, known to you all. [ Applause. ] 


ADDRESS OF FRANK B. SANBORN. 


I have the pleasure to introduce 


Ladies and Gentlemen: The subject as stated by Mrs, 
Cheney is not precisely that which I selected for the title of 
this paper, which was prepared last year for a meeting of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. They had the subject of 
charity under consideration and desired me to speak, and I 
took for my subject, “The Nerves of Public and Private Char- 
ity.” I shall, however, as you will perceive, touch upon the 
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question as stated by Mrs. Cheney, namely, “Individualism 
and Institutionalism in Charity.” I shall take the liberty now 
and then of extemporizing, not following exactly the advice 
of the Rev. Dr. Stetson, upon an occasion when a young cler- 
gyman was about to read his approbation sermon before the 
Middlesex Association of Ministers and had placed it in the 
hands of the moderator with the statement that now and then 
places would be found in it where he had written “Here ex- 
temporize,” whereupon Dr. Stetson, having glanced at the 
manuscript, said, “Mr. Moderator, I propose that those pas- 
sages be read and all the rest omitted.” [ Laughter. ] 

My ancient neighbor and friend, Henry Thoreau, when 
questioned respecting his occupation, by the secretary of his 
college class, ten years after graduation at Cambridge, replied : 
“T don’t know whether mine is a profession, or trade, or what 
not. It is not yet learned, and in every instance has been 
practised before it was studied.” 

This remark is eminently true of active charity, whether 
private (with which form it always begins) or public in its ad- 
ministration. If mankind had waited until the nature and 
effects of charity were fully studied and agreed on, before 
giving relief to the poor, the invalid, the old and the infant, 
it is tolerably certain that nothing would have been given,— 
for the objects of so tardy a beneficence would have died or 
gone away before the lesson had been learned. In no such 
academic fashion does charity show itself historically ; but 
always as a religious or social necessity. “Beggars and sup- 
pliants are sent from Zeus,” says Homer; and the poem of 
Job, possibly more ancient than Homer, makes the ideal good 
man, the worshipper of Jehovah, say of himself, “I delivered 
the poor that cried, the fatherless, and him that had none to 
help him. The blessing of him that was ready to perish came 
upon me, and I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy.” To 
be sure, the patriarch adds, “The cause that I knew not, I 
searched out”; but it is clear that he must have distributed 
alms rather indiscriminately, like Goldsmith’s good parson : 

“Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave, ere charity began.” 
It is the same in every nation of which we have records ; 
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however rude or cruel they may be, they recognize hospitality 
and almsgiving as virtues; since without these, the race could 
hardly exist. 

The Arab fed the stranger before inquiring his name; any- 
thing like registration in the desert would have been rejected 
as the negation of a cardinal virtue. So, too, in the early 
Christian church, the mere act of giving alms was a good work, 
no matter to whom the gift was made; and there is a touch- 
ing story among the fables and bigotry of the Greek monk, 
John Moschus, in the seventh century, of a later Magdalen of 
Alexandria, who was baptized by angels, in the guise of Austin 
friars, and went straight to Heaven, because she had given 
away all her patrimony to save the life of a poor debtor, who 
was about to hang himself in her orchard, seeing he could not 
pay his notes. 

Necessity and pity, then, are the nerve-centres of private 
charity ; and without something of pity, the works of philan- 
thropy would never be done. Pity, founded on a perception 
of necessity, real or fancied, is the moving impulse in the 
charity of individuals ; and it is this which makes it so amiable 
a virtue. The imagination has much to do with it; sympathy, 
—that is, swiftly putting ourselves in the place of another, 
mentally,—is the medium through which we look and act. 
Dido tells Aeneas, 


To aid the wretched was I schooled by woe,— 
(Non ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco. ) 


Public charity rests equally on the basis of necessity ; but 
pity enters less busily into its work; without pity it cannot 
be well done, but with too much of that soft virtue it is weak- 
ened and perverted. Restraint is a main element of public 
charity, and compulsion has a foremost place there; the in- 
capable or vicious poor are to be restrained, and the unchari- 
table rich are to be obliged to give for this form of charity. 
I used to be amused at the outspoken simplicity of the old law 
of England in the time of the Tudors; but there was good 
reason behind it. Edward VI. had provided for almoners in 
every parish of his kingdom whose business it was on Sun- 
days to “gently ask and demand of every man and woman 
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what they of their charity will give weekly towards the relief 
of the poor;” but his vigorous sister Elisabeth in the fifth 
year of her reign (1562) went a step farther, and made this 
charity compulsory. “If any person,” the Act runs, “of his 
froward or wilful mind shall obstinately refuse to give weekly 
to the relief of the poor according to his ability,”—then, after 
a course of exhortations, more or less gentle, by the parson, 
the church-wardens, the bishop, and finally, the trial justices 
of his neighborhood, this “said obstinate person,” if he with- 
stood all these blandishments, must go to jail. A subject of 
good Queen Bess, locked up in a dungeon till he got ready to 
show mercy to the poor, soon came to see how charity was 
regarded in England. 

We may object to this manner of enforcing benevolence ; 
but, in fact, public charity is, and must be, as compulsory as 
military service ; for the obligation to prevent death by starva- 
tion, to provide suitable care for the insane, etc., rests on the 
State as forcibly and justly as the obligation to defend the 
national territory and existence. And there are many who 
would shirk their charitable duties, just as they avoid military 
duty, if it were not enforced by law. So, too, with the con- 
straint exercised on the poor themselves, in almshouses, asy- 
lums, orphan-houses, etc. ; it isa necessary condition of their 
being properly cared for. “Thou favorest a democracy,” said 
the old Athenian,—“ try it in thy own family.” It would be 
equally out of place in a poorhouse, or in an insane hospital. 

But it would be a great mistake to suppose that, because 
private charity springs from pity, and public charity deals so 
largely with restraint, therefore common sense must be ban- 
ished from the former, and common humanity from the latter. 
No administrator of public charity is fit for his place unless he 
has a heart as well as a head; no almoner of private benevo- 
lence is in the right vocation unless she (for women are best 
fitted by nature for such missions, ) has a clear head as well as 
a sympathising soul. I know a person who for many years 
has held an important place in the charities of Massachusetts, 
who is and always has been a despiser and oppressor of the 
poor. He holds his place and salary because it is a high sal- 
ary; his natural fitness for it is less than nothing. In every 
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measure introduced for the reform and improvement of our 
charitable system, public or private, he has been either an 
opposer or an obstructionist, until it became clear to him that 
the new policy would succeed anyhow,—or else, that he could 
turn it to his own advantage. Such persons as he bring re- 
proach upon the administration of state and municipal charity ; 
they are by no means rare, though the case I have in mind is 
an extreme one. 

On the other hand, we all know soft-hearted (some would 
say soft-headed) persons, whose function it is to bring private 
charity into disrepute by the whimsical excess of their com- 
passion, and the excessive defect of their perceptive and rea- 
soning faculties. They are the best good souls in the world, 
—but they can be made to believe anything, where their emo- 
tions are interested. They either cannot say no,—or they 
ure ever saying it in the wrong place. I need not cite exam- 
ples of this; they are frequently before our eyes; like the 
poor, we have them always with us. Their fault is an amiable 
one; but it often does much mischief; and we are disposed 
to say to each and all of them,—the younger and prettier 
they are, the more gently must we say it,— what Othello said 
to Cassio, 

Ma’mselle, I love thee,— 
But—never more be officer of mine. 


From these general observations, let us turn to something 
more immediately practical. In the long, and oftentimes most 
confused and confusing debate over In-door and Out-door Re- 
lief, one of the most common assumptions is historically un- 
founded and absurd. It is alleged that the workhouse door, 
about which this contest originally was waged, is the primary 
and fundamental charftable opening; that, as in the begin- 
ning was the Word, so in the beginning was the Poorhouse. 
Indeed, in the minds of many, something of the sacredness of 
creative Wisdom seems to attach to this all-hallowed Work- 
house door. Now, in fact, the Poorhouse is one of the /as/ 
results of public charity; for long ages, and even now, in 
many countries, it is not to be found. The primary unit of 
public, as of private charity, is the family; just as the patri- 
archal family was the original unit of civil government. What 
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the English, less than a century ago, began to preach against as 
Out-door Relief, —that is, all public aid given outside the 
parish workhouse,—had been the custom of countless peoples 
for countless ages. None the better for that, you may say, if 
it was wrong,— but we seldom find the human race quite out 
of its reckoning in matters that have been favored from time 
immemorial, and in regions that could not have borrowed of 
each other. 

Col. Higginson once told a story of two boys stopped in 
the road by a thief,—not one of your town-treasurer, judge- 
of-probate, tax-collecting or postoflice thieves,—but just a 
plain everyday rascal. “Give me all you’ve got in your 
pockets,” cried he; and the big boy had to turn out knives, 
tops, balls, and finally money. But the little brother said, 
“You can’t have what’s in my pockets,—for I haven’t dot any 
pockets.” It was even so with In-door relief in more than half 
the civilized world, fifty years ago,—they hadn’t any Poorhouse 
door. Even now, in half the wide territories of the United 
States, it is scarcely feasible to give anything but Out-door re- 
lief, because there are so few accessible In-doors. We may 
regret this,—I, for one, do regret it,--but such is the fact. 
So what the authorities in those regions must do is what the 
whole world did until after the Reformation,—give family-aid 
to the poor. The French, who still practice this form of giv- 
ing (as_most nations do) more than the In-door methods, have 
a good term for it,—far better than the now meaningless term 
“QOut-door relief.” They call it secowrs & domicile,—“Aid at 
the Home.” And here, in sober truth, charity, both private 
and public, begins, and ought to hegin,—at the home. It ought 
not to end there ; many case-endings speedily find themselves 
in the poorhouse, the idiot school, the infirmary, the lunatic 
hospital, the epileptic colony,—such as that admirable one at 

Jualdwinville, where Dr. Everett Flood, a true friend to the 
friendless, cares for so many poor children. But @ home, if 
not the home,—a good family, where the child, the harmless 
insane person, the widow with young children, and other per- 
sons temporarily dependent, can find domestic quiet and com- 
fort,—is often far better for dependents, and for the public, 
than a remoyal to the costliest, most castellated, nay, the best- 
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managed “institution”. This is the plain fact of the matter ; 
and every experienced worker in charity knows it to be so, 
and why it is so. 

Nay, more,—many of those who are loudest in their denun- 
ciations of “out-door relief” are in practice, thank God for it ! 
doing all they can to bring to an end the miserable, higgledy- 
piggedy, body-and-soul-corrupting “in-door relief” which ex- 
isted everywhere in England and America, seventy-five years 
ago. They have taken out of the English workhouse and the 
American poorhouse the children, the hospital cases, the in- 
sane, the infants who died almost as fast as they came into the 
world; and they have given to tens of thousands of these 
classes homes in families, where they have greater comfort, a 
hetter chance for recovery and moral improvement, and all 
those indescribable advantages that a good household gives, 
and even a good poorhouse denies. This blessed work will go 
on still further; we have by no means reached the limit of 
improvement in so humane and economic a direction. There 
are today in Massachusetts, among the 7,000 insane men and 
women who crowd our asylums, and pass five, ten, sometimes 


twenty years of hopeless imprisonment there,—I say there are 
nearly 1,000 who might enjoy the comparative freedom of 
family life in good plain households,—as more than 2,500 of 
this class do in little Scotland, and nearly 2,000 do in Belgium. 
With all our boasted progress, we in Massachusetts are behind 
these two nations of Europe in this respect. I speak not by 
guess, nor upon theory, but from actual observation,—having 
twice visited both those countries for no other purpose than to 
see their insane in families. 

Against the many abuses of public out-door relief, (family 
aid,) I am as earnest @s any one; and I have been able, dur- 
ing the twenty-five years that I served the State of Massachu- 
setts ina public office, not only to point out, but to see re- 
formed many of these abuses. But I cannot forget the other 
side of the shield. Thirty years ago, and more, I found the 
four great almshouses of the State in such a condition as every 
establishment of the sort tends to fall into, when there is not 
an active and well-administered system of family aid, to pre- 
vent the unwholesome mingling therein of children and grown 
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persons, sane and insane, worthy and vicious, sick and well. 
In some of them the mortality of all classes was so high that 
Gov. Andrew sent me ona special errand to learn what the 
‘ause could be; in none of them was the life of motherless 
infants worth a five-weeks’ purchase ; hundreds of school chil- 
dren lived in them, with very poor schooling, and next to no 
employment. All that, and much more that was wrong, has 
been changed for the better; and (if I say it who should not, ) 
these changes were the work of three persons, mainly,—the 
late Dr. Howe, the late Dr. Wheelwright, and myself. Others 
cooperated ; but we had for years much more opposition than 
cooperation,—and that from persons whom I have but lately 
heard, at the State House, claiming credit as their work for 
what they never raised a finger to help in till the change was 
effected. Such is the fortune of all who accomplish something 
in such work; and I doubt not I shall live to see three or four 
Boston aldermen claiming credit, in speeches a column long in 
some city newspaper, for what Mrs. Lincoln has forced a re- 
luctant city government to do in the way of improvement. 
She may think herself lucky if they do not charge her with 
obstructing their vast benevolence. 

In every wise system of public charity, the two methods of 
Family aid and In-door relief or Full support will both be em- 
ployed. To give up either would be like giving up the use of 
one leg in walking. We could hop along after a fashion so,— 
but we stand more securely, and we get there with less fatigue 
when we use both. In what proportion each is to be used 
must be decided by experience. Sometimes, as our sudden 
uecession of poverty in the winter of 1893-4, the method of 
out-door relief must be very extensively, even hurtfully em- 
ployed, because there will not be poorhouses enough to receive 
the needy. Sometimes it will be expedient to apply the 
“workhouse test” rigidly ; and in great cities there is always 
increased danger of abuse in family aid. Private charity 
should be called upon to cooperate here; and, indeed, the 
more closely the two charities, private and public, can be made 
to function together, the better. The two nerve-centres, as I 
have styled them,—Pity for the one, and Constraint for the 
other,—find a common term in that necessity from which all 
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charity springs. Do not banish pity from your public charity ; 
do not forget the uses of constraint in your private charity. 
Above all, do not let anybody, priest or layman, Balfour or 
Huxley, persuade you that charity is aught but a religious 
duty,—a sacred trust towards God and man. 

Let Theist, Atheist, Pantheist 

Define and wrangle how they list ; 

Firm to Heaven my bosom clings, 

Heedless of inferior things ; 

Down on earth there, underfoot, 

What men chatter know I not. 


Mrs. Cuenry.—I now have the pleasure of introducing to 
you as our next speaker, Rev. Dr. J. M. Pullman, who will 
give us an address upon this same subject. [| Applause. ] 


ADDRESS OF JAMES M. PULLMAN, D. D. 


Mrs. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I would like to 
have you regard me pleasantly while I tell my brief story, 
and I have been studying a little as to how I could bring that 
desirable state of things about—desirable to me at least, and I 
think to you also. This is my first appearance at the call of 
the Free Religious Association, although I believe I have been 
in the undisturbed enjoyment of free religion ever since I was 
weaned, Visiting one or two of the anniversary occasions 
this week in Boston, I have been reminded of the manner in 
which the drill sergeant of an English regiment in India car- 
ried_out the orders of his colonel. A squad of new recruits 
had arrived, and the sergeant was directed by the colonel to 
ascertain their religious prepossessions, so that he might as- 
sign the chaplains to Their duty. The sergeant was himself a 
stiff Church of England man, and this is the way he found out 
their religious preferences: He said, “Fall in there, men! 
Church of England men form on the right; Roman Catholics 
form on the left; all fancy religions to the rear!” I suppose 
that, under this classification, we come in among the fancy 
religions. But our station has certainly been changed. If 
the sergeant should call out: “All practical helpers of men, 
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form on the right!” the fancy religions would, I believe, be 
found well up to the front, if not, indeed, in the vanguard. 


I am asked to tell you how, in Lynn, we built a bridge of 
social belpfulness over the dark winter of 1893-94,—a bridge 
which carried more than four thousand men, women and chil- 
dren across a gulf of destitution to the solid shore of self- 
support. 

This was done without invading the public treasury, dis- 
turbing the established conditions of labor, encouraging de- 
pendence, or discouraging self-respect. 

The system by which this work was accomplished, was the 
so-called “Lynn Plan,” which awakened a good deal of interest 
at the time, and which has some features of permanent value 
in view of the fact that it really consummated its object and 
kept the wolf from the door of the unemployed until daylight 
came and work was again to be had. 

September, 1893, opened ominously in Lynn. The long- 
continued business depression was preventing the reopening 
of the factories, and the unemployed men who had been living 
on their small savings through the summer, in hopes of work 
in the fall, were about at the end of their resources. The re- 
moval of the Thomson-Houston Electric Works from Lynn 
to Schenectady, had also left many family-men out of work. 

The Mayor's office, the Bureau of Associated Charities and 
the homes of the pastors began to be visited daily by anxious- 
eyed nfen of a very different class from the ordinary appli- 
cants,—self-supporting and self-respecting men with families, 
who had been out of work tor from three months to a year; 
whose savings were exhausted, and who looked forward with 
serious apprehensions to the coming-on of winter. 

This class of men did not want charity, and were in utter 
dread of being compelled, for the first time in their lives, to 
accept it. They wanted work, and would take any kind of 
work they could get. But business did not revive, more fac- 
tories closed down, and the prospects of the unemployed men 
and their families were darkening every day. 

We had for mayor that year, the Hon. Elihu B. Hayes, the 
author of the present ballot-system of Massachusetts,—a man 
quick to discern the signs of the times, and fertile and ingen- 
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ious in expedients. He took prompt measures. After con- 
sultation with the officers of the Associated Charities and the 
Woman’s Union, a public meeting of the citizens was held, 
and a Relief Committee was appointed to deal with the 
emergency. 

The Committee met. The first danger to be averted was the 
flooding-in of the unemployed of the neighboring cities, upon 
the mere rumor of public relief in Lynn. Chicago was having 
its lesson in this regard, and the Committee took warning 
from it. It was resolved not to make a public appeal for 
money. The representatives of the city press were inter- 
viewed. They saw the point, and agreed to refrain from any 
mention of a Relief Fund. This promise they faithfully kept. 
They also agreed not to give currency to exaggerated reports 
of destitution whose evil effect would be to stimulate spas- 
modic, wasteful and ineffective private almseiving. 

The second danger was a raid upon the city treasury. Tf an 
appropriation for relief should be proposed in the city legisla- 
ture, he would be a lost politician who should oppose it. The 
Committee had strong convictions against the use of public 
money for emergency relief. It was resolved to try and raise 
the necessary funds by private subscription. 

The third danger was lowering manhood by offering gifts 
which absolute necessity would compel the men to accept. It 
was resolved to offer relief by work only. 

The fourth danger was disturbance of normal lines of labor. 
It was resolved to open up a new field of work in the Lynn 
woods, and to pay a dollar for every half-day’s work. 

The fifth danger was imposture. It was resolved to give 
work-relief only after thorough investigation, and only to 
citizens of six months’ standing. 

The sixth danger“vas creating a costly bureau of adminis- 
tration. It was resolved to do the work through the existing 
organizations, stmply adding to the Associated Charities a 
Department of Labor. 

The Labor Bureau commenced operations on the second day 
of October, 1893. <A statement was sent first to a selected 
list of citizens through the mail. A well-known Grand Army 
officer consented to act as solicitor of funds, and went to 
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work. <A generous citizen started the subscription with a gift 
of a thousand dollars. 

Lynn has a public park of nearly two thousand acres. 
With the exception of the city reservoirs, and some finely- 
built drives, it is 2 wild, unimproved woodland. The Com- 
missioners consented that certain portions should be under- 
brushed and cleared, and that a long-desired road should be 
built, under the superintendence of their own foremen. 

As many of the men were “soft,” ¢. e., unused to out-door 
labor, the half-day plan favored them greatly; they were 
partly protected by the thick woods from stress of weather ; 
rubber-boots were bought at wholesale for those who needed 
them; the wood as fast as cut was carted to a sheltered wood- 
yard in the city, and worked up there by those too old or in- 
firm to stand exposure, and the product distributed among the 
more needy families, especially of those having no male bread- 
winners. The idle city tools were used as far as they would 
go, and supplemented by purchase. These purchased tools 
were afterward given to the city. Daily and capable super- 
intendence of the road-building was volunteered by experts. 

The citizens of Lynn are proud of their park, and their sub- 
scriptions were given the more freely from the fact that the 
money went to its improvement. 

Meanwhile, the work of registration and investigation went 
on busily at the Charities office. The value of an organized 
and co-ordinated charity-system came out clearly. The Chari- 
ty Organizing Society had been established in Lynn for about 
eight years, slowly working its way against the obstacles which 
such work must always encounter, — indifference, inertia, 
misunderstanding, jealousy, and the twin-clamors of “red- 
tape” and “cold-blood.” 

The great fire of 1889 had given the Society its opportunity 
to demonstrate the worth to the community of skilled and or- 
ganized charity. This opportunity had been improved to the 
utmost, and the manner in which the Fire Relief was conducted 
and closed, had established the Society in the respect and re- 
gard of the intelligent citizens of Lynn. 

This labor crisis gave a still greater opportunity to teach the 
people the difference between hysterical, chaotic, helter-skelter 
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almsgiving, and scientific and efficient charity. The people 
saw how much more warm, tender, humane, lasting and effec- 
tive is skilled than unskilled charity. By the Charities Office 
in City Hall square, the men were registered in the forenoon, 
investigated in the afternoon and evening, and, if found en- 
titled, were set to work the next day. Tf, meantime, the in- 
vestigation revealed any absolute destitution, the need was at 
once relieved by the Woman’s Union. During the rush of 
applications, carriages were furnished the investigators in order 
that they might more quickly do their work. <A skilled in- 
vestigator, starting at seven in the morning, can make about 
eighteen investigations a day. Some of the investigators, by 
working day and evening, were able to record twenty-six 
investigations a day. Skill counts for much in this work. It 
is remarkable how quickly an experienced investigator tan take 
in the whole situation of a family, and discern the point and 
the cause of need. 

As the Committee did not set out to solve the labor prob- 
lem, and give work to all who wanted it, but only to men 
having dependents who without it must go cold and hungry, 
the investigations were made with great care. Single men 
and women, operatives, who had homes in other States or in 
the Provinces, where they could find harborage until better 
times, were furnished with transportation. 

The women operatives, as a rule, planned better than the 
men. In not a few cases, four or five girls would give up 
their separate rooms and live together in one room, by one 
fire, and board themselves; and by thus clubbing their scanty 
resources, they held out until work began again in the factories. 

Every accepted man wag given a work-ticket, entitling him 
to one dollar for a half-day’s work. The foreman of the gang 
countersigned the ticket; and the men were paid off on the 
ground as soon as the half-day’s work was done. 

The object was to enable each man to earn three dollars a 
week. In the case of large families this wage was supple- 
mented by donations or credits for wood, coal and clothing, 
the latter mostly for children so that they might keep on at 
school. 

The Day Nursery took care of working-women’s infants 
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during the day. The Boys’ Club furnished a warm and cheer- 
ful resort for boys in the evening. and kept a careful over- 
sight of their homes. Co-operation was the order of the day. 
The churches, charitable societies and citizens worked to- 
gether with a mutual understanding and good will. 

The investigations covered nearly fifteen hundred homes. 
The skill, thoroughness, patience and kindliness with which 
these investigations were made, were highly appreciated. 
These friendly visits to troubled homes did more than to give 
the necessary knowledge. In many cases they conveyed a 
sympathy and encouragement to the disheartened which toned 
them up to fresh efforts at self-support. 

The investigations also disclosed a remarkable amount of 
neighborhood helpfulness. It was a surprising revelation to 
find how many landlords, grocers and other tradesmen were 
helping tenants and customers to carry the burdens of this 
emergency ; how many private individuals were quietly assist- 
ing those whose character and needs were known to them; 
how many employed men gave off part of their time to their 
unemployed brethren; and how many of the workless who 
had saved up something in better times, shared their little 
savings with those in sorer need than themselves. It was 
good and cheering amidst the gloom of those days, to know 
of the humanity, kindness and actual self-sacrifice which the 
great trouble had evoked. “They helped every one his neigh- 
bor: and every one said to his brother, Be of good courage.” 

I knew a man, an indoor employe of one of the large man- 
ufacturing companies, who, when he was laid off, in August 
of that year, had saved up about three hundred: dollars. 
He sought other work diligently, taking odd jobs wher- 
ever he could get them, and whatever they were. I saw 
him one day, out in the suburbs where he had been 
hunting jobs, tinkering away at a pump in a yard. He 
said he didn’t know a great deal about pumps, but he 
believed he could fix that’ pump; and he did, and got 
thirty cents for the job. I was told by an eyewitness that 
this man, one bitter day in December, met a former shopmate 
in the street, thinly clad, and so hoarse that he could hardly 
speak. This fellow pulled off his overcoat and foreed it on 
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his old chum,—made him put it on and button it up; and 
then went on down the street with his hands in his empty 
pockets, whistling as though nothing had happened. 

Not an economic man, this—horribly likely to catch a bad 
cold himself, and perhaps to leave his wife and children un- 
provided for; but I fancy the recording angels must have 
looked very kindly upon him, notwithstanding his lack of 
prudence. 

The first and highest value of organized charity in this 
crisis, was shown in the ability to quickly ascertain the actual 
situation, and so dispel vain terrors and prevent panic. 

When the Labor Bureau begun its work, the city was agi- 
tated with grossly exaggerated rumors of the extent of the 
trouble. Some placed the number of men out of employment 
as high as three thousand. “Scare stories” of frightful 
destitution, going to the extreme of the actual starvation of 
women and children were passed from lip to lip. The 
opinion -was expressed and freely disseminated, that it 
would take at least two hundred thousand dollars to carry 
the unemployed through the winter. A strong disposition 
was manifested in certain quarters to demand that the city 
borrow this sum, by issuing bonds, and spend it on the 
unemployed. The measures of relief already taken were 
declared utterly and foolishly inadequate. 

On the other hand, there were not wanting those who 
claimed that there was no real necessity for relief,—that the 
trouble would settle itself. 

As showing how all these wild rumors affected the common 
laborers of the city, note the fact that the applications the first 
week the office was opened, were four hundred and four, 
and that on no week thereafter did they exceed a hundred, 
although the registration office was kept open eighteen weeks. 

The first week’s rush was made in ignorance. Many men 
who already had work, applied in hopes of getting a better 
job. Many came expecting that something was to be given 
away. Many unmarried men without dependents applied. 
But there were also many who were at their last resource and 
in sore straits. 
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How steady and patient investigation sifted out the actual 
need, the following report of nine weeks’ work will show : 


LYNN, MAss., December 11, 1893. 


REPORT OF THE LABOR BUREAU 'TO DATE. 


Total number of applications, 759 
Number from Oct. 2-Oct. 9, 404 
Oct. 16-—Oct. 21, 14 
Oct. 21-Oct. 28, 51 


Oct. 28—Noy. 4, 34 
Nov. 4-Nov. 10, dd 
Noy. 10-—Noy. 18, 48 
Noy. 18-—Nov. 25, 44 
Nov. 25-Dec. 2, 44 


Dec. 2-Dec. 10, 76 
—— 759 
Number not investigated because unmarried, without dependents, 222 
Number yet to be investigated, 42 
Number already investigated, 495 
—— 759 
Of the 495 investigated cases, there were discarded from the list for 
the following reasons, : 131 
Not found, 7 
Moved, 8 
To be further investigated, 8 
Reported that they have secured work elsewhere, 45 
Not absolutely in need, 30 
With property, 16 
Not long enough in Lynn, 4 
Not strong enough, 5 
Likely to make trouble, 2 
Proved on investigation to support only self, 6 
— 131 
Number of investigated cases considered worthy of work, 372 
Of those upon the working list there are married with families, 834 
There are single with dependents, 38 
— 372 
Of those on the working list, the number receiving aid this year 
from the city was, 33 
‘Those who have not received aid since Feb. last, 6 
Those who have sickness, 5 
Those who have had aid stopped on account of this work, 22 
— 33 
Number of different men who haye worked since Oct. 2, =  °293 


Number of half-day payments since Oct. 2, 2,914 
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Of those who have received work, there are 


Irish, 57 per cent 
English American, 31 per cent 
Swede, 5 per cent 
German, 3 per cent 
Armenian, 2 per cent 
French, 1 per cent 
Scotch, r 3-10 per cent 


Respectfully submitted to the Committee. 


ALICE S. TAYLOR, 
Registrar of the Associated Charities. 


But as the winter deepened, more men lost employment and 
came to the Bureau. The pay-roll ran up to fifteen hundred 
dollars a week, and the financial question began to show a 
serious side. 

The envelope-plan was tried. Circulars were sent by mail, 
with return envelopes addressed and prepaid. 

The system employed being now generally understood, and 
there being no danger of an inrush from other cities, the fol- 
lowing statement was made public through the press : 


The Emergency Labor Bureau, created by the citizens of Lynn, for the 
relief of the unemployed, has, since October 2, given employment to 749 
different men, who have dependent on them 3,361 persons. These men 
have been selected, by thorough investigation, including personal visits to 
their homes, from more than 1,300 applicants. Of the number placed on 
the working list, 88 are single men with dependents, and 661 are married 
men with families. All are citizens of Lynn, and 934 per cent. are Ameri- 
can citizens. ‘Their work has been done on the city streets, in the park 
and in the wood-yard. ‘The amount of half-day payments made to them 
down to Feb. 10 is nearly $12,000. 

The citizens of Lynn, whose generous gifts have made this record possi- 
ble, must surely take satisfaction in it. Without attracting the workless 
of other cities, or disturbing the established basis of labor, or creating any 
dangerous precedent of municipal interference, you have thus far enabled 
your unemployed citizens to struggle through this serious crisis with an 
actual benefit to the city by their work and with no demoralization of their 
own manhood. 

The relief given by the bureau, through the agency of the Women’s 
Union, to workless women and destitute families is as follows :—Seven 
hundred and sixty-four orders for groceries, 895 orders for coal, 1,060 loaves 
of bread, 100 baskets of food, 458 pairs of boots, shoes and rubbers, 903 
articles of clothing and 8,520 bushels of wood. ‘his is exclusive of the 344 
baskets of food and the 630 garments distributed through the same agency 
from the Thanksgiving offering of the pupils of the public schools; and 
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also of the supplies of food collected by the ‘tremnant plan.” The num- 
ber of persons reached by this form of relief is over 3,500. 

It must be evident to all who read this report that neither the work nor 
the relief can be suddenly suspended without causing immediate and des- 
perate distress. - In fact, relief cannot be suspended. In one way or an- 
other the hungry must be fed. The wise and generous provision which 
the citizens of Lynn have thus far made for the unemployed can only be 
properly ended by gradually returning the unemployed men to the regular 
channels of work as fast as the opportunities occur. Your committee is 
striving by every means to accomplish this. But it cannot be done at once. 
And in the meantime we ask all citizens to relieve the present distress and 
help bring this great work to a successful completion by sending their con- 
tributions at once to the Treasurer, D. H. Sweetser, at the Lynn Institution 
for Savings, No. 25 Exchange street. 


By steady adherence to the subscription plan, the money 
was raised. 

As the season advanced, the men gradually found employ- 
ment; and on the 22nd of March the Bureau ceased its labors. 

The wolf had been kept from the door, until the skies 
brightened. Actual destitution had been prevented. 

Instead of $200,000, the Committee had raised and spent 

$22,013.72. 

Instead of 3,000 starving men, the total applications for 
work-relief had been 1,294. 

The following table shows details : 


RE PORT OF THE EMERGENCY LABOR BUREAU OF LYNN, MASS., 
From Oct. 2, 1893, TO MARCH 22, 1894. 


Total number of applications considered, 1,307 
Number from Oct. 2-Oct. 9, 404 
Oct. 16-Oct. 21, 14 
Ost. 21-Oct. 28, 51 
Oct. 28-Nov. 4, 34 


Nov. 4-Noy, 10, 44 
Noy. 10-Noy. 18, 48 
Nov. 18- Nov. 25, 44 
Nov. 25-Dec. 2, 44 
Dec. 2-Dec. 9, 76 


Dec. 9-Dec. 16, 46 
Dec. 16-Dee. 23, 72 
Dec. 23-—Dec. 30, 60 
Dec. 30-Jan. 6, 81 
Jan. 6-Jan. 13, 79 


Jan. 13-Jan. 20, 77 


. 
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Jan. 20-—Jan. 27, 86 
Jan. 27-Feb. 3, 34 
Feb. 3-Feb. 10, 13 
——1,307 
All applications refused after Feb. 10. 
Total number of investigations, 991 
Number not investigated because without dependents, 316 
—— 1,307 
Of the 991 investigated cases, there were discarded from the list 
for the following reasons : 236 
Gave the wrong address, 29 
Moved, 9 
Reported that they have secured work elsewhere, 86 
Not absolutely in need, 66 
With property, 16 
Not long enough in Lynn, 8 
Not strong enough, 6 
Likely to make trouble, 2 
Proved on investigation to support only self, 16 
Story false, ] 
Aid from G. A. R., Tt 
Disreputable character, 2 
Would not give up city aid, u 
—— 236 
Of those who found work elsewhere, number who have reapplied 
to the Labor Bureau, 57 
Number of investigated cases considered worthy of work, 755 
Of these, the number married with families was, 667 
The number single with dependents was, 88 
—— 755 
The number receiving aid from the city within a year was, 67 
Those who received this aid on account of sickness, 5 
Those who voluntarily gave up city aid before applying for work, 24 
Those who exchanged city aid for work, 38 
67 
Number of different men who have worked since Oct. 2, 749 
Number of half-day payments since Oct. 2, practically 16,525 
Up to Jan. 27, of those who received work, number not accounted for, — 10 


Nationalities represented : 


Lrish, “ee 51 per cent 
English and American, 3746 per cent 
African, 3 per cent 
French Canadian, 234 per cent 
Seotch, 2'4 per cent 
Swedish, 1 per cent 
Jewish, 75-100 per cent 
German, 70-100 per cent 
Armenian, 51-100 per cent 
Italian, 44-100 per cent 


Spanish, 10-100 per cent 
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Trades represented : 


Employes of the Thomson-Houston Electric Works, 192 
Laborers, 149 
Shoe and leather workers, 136 
Morocco dressers, 103 
‘Teamsters, 33 
Carpenters, 21 
Masons, 20 
Painters, 20 
Machinists not in Thomson-Houston Eleetrie Works, 12 
Electricians not in Thomson-Houston Electrie Works, 1 
Moulders, 12 
Junk dealers, 6 
Plumbers, 5 
Paper hangers, 4 
Peddlers, 3 
Clerks, 3 
Engineers, A} 
Waiters, 3 
Mariners, 3 
Loofers, 3 
Bookkeepers, 2 
Barbers, 2 
Cooks, 2 
Marble worker, 1 
Needle maker, 1 
Blacksmith, 1 
Janitor, 1 
Stevedore, 1 
Stone cutter, 1 
Building mover, a 
Bill poster, 1 
Motorman, 1 
Sausage maker, 1 
Fisherman, 1 
Wheelwright, 1 
Tailor, i! 
Bottler, P i 
Gas fitter, 1 
Helper, 1 
Glazier, i 

i —— 755 

Total number of persons in the families represented by the workmen, 3,325 

Average number in each family, 4 


The work done, and the results accomplished were largely 
rendered possible by the fact that during all this time the no- 
license law was operative in Lynn, and was strongly en- 
forced. 
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There were no open saloons to absorb the earnings, vitiate 
the energies, and inflame the passions of the men who were 
out of work. The saloon shows its most dangerous side at 
such a time. It becomes a daily and nightly club of social 
malcontents, made idle by conditions for which it seems to 
them they are not at all responsible, myddled or excited by 
drink, making a bad matter worse, and ready to fall victims 
to any false and foolish social doctrines which agitators and 
demagogues may urge upon them. ‘The saloon has no normal 
function in our social body; it is the product and propagator 
of abnormal and morbid conditions. In times of industrial 
depression, the saloons become centres of economic and so- 
cial delusion. At all times they are instruments for the cor- 
rupting of local politics. No relief from social ills will ever 
come out of the saloon. Its chief action is upon the defec- 
tive, dependent and delinquent classes, whose numbers it in- 
creases, and whose evils it aggravates and augments. Its 
profits represent a spoliation of humanity. And the plain 
fact is that. a very considerable portion of the profits of the 
saloons of a community have to be paid out of the charity- 
funds of that community. The money which the necessitous 
man spends on the saloon, has to be made up to his wife and 
children, and often to himself, by charity, because the people 
will not have starvation in their midst, no matter by what 
cause produced. 

My claim is this: That by the thorough organization of the 
charities of our community a serious and threatening crisis of 
unemployment was successfully met; the real destitution 
sifted out from a mass of simulated destitution, and adequately 
provided for; that a dangerous atmosphere of exaggeration, 
hysteria, panic, and disorder was dissipated by a cool and firm 
facing of the facts ; that a spirit of wise and eflicient social 
helpfulness was developed ; and that these are the special and 
characteristic results of charity organization, and would have 
been obtained in no other way. 

No perilous precedent of municipal help was established, 
by the force of which men out of work can demand public as- 
sistance as a right. There was no disturbance of the normal 
condition of wages or work; the men were gradually and 
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quietly returned to their legitimate and chosen occupations. 
No manhood was compromised or sacrificed; and to those 
who clearly see that the question of charity is at bottom the 
question of building up or the tearing down of character, this 
consideration will seem more important than any other. 


Mrs. Crenry—I am sure you have all been very much in- 
terested in this valuable object lesson which has been given 
to us. I think there can be no more important contribution 
to this subject of charity, which is so very difficult, than the 
successful work done under the pressare of immediate need 
and carried on as thoroughly as this was, and so ably re- 
ported. 

We have another speaker with us whom we are very anx- 
ious to hear, but as it has so often been urged that we should 
have a little free discussion, if there are those present who 
would like to take up some of the important points that have 
been made by the last two speakers, Mr. Janes says he is 
willing that a little time should elapse before he gives us his 
paper. It has often been objected that we kept all the speak- 
ing from the desk and did not allow discussion from the au- 
dience. This seems to be an opportunity when, if it is de- 
sired, we can have such expression; but I must trust to your 
volunteering, because there are many faces here that I do not 
know, and of those whom I do know I cannot tell who would 
be willmg to speak to us on this occasion. 

We cannot exaggerate the importance of the subject. I 
have sometimes felt that the greatest danger which threatened 
civilization at this present moment is the indiscriminate appli- 
cation of what is called charity. There is one distinction 
which, I think, might often be judiciously made, if people 
asked themselves, “Am I doing this, am I giving this alms 
for my own sake or for the sake of the recipient?” Very 
often the alms is given to satisfy a momentary pity, a restless 
feeling of discomfort at the sight of suffering, without ask- 
ing, “Will what I am doing serve thoroughly to help in this 
case, or will it merely gratify this feeling of my own and 
either lead to more wrong, or at least not accomplish the ju- 
dicious and sufficient care of the person helped?” If you 
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undertake to help a poor person, are you not in duty bound 
to give your best thought and best care to him, and not to 
satisfy yourself with a little temporary help, but the receiver 
of your bounty should become your ward, that you may carry 
him through to self-help and self-support if it is a possible 
thing. That consideration would stop the indiscriminate 
almsgiving, which is such a source of evil and is so felt by all 
who are working on this question. We certainly do not wish 
to dry up the streams of pity, but we would like to have them 
put into channels where they would flow sufficiently to water 
the tields of human nature thoroughly and bring forth good 
seed. Do not be satisfied with the garden hose, for a little 
sprinkle upon the top of the soil is often a great deal worse 
than giving no water at all. If they do not get the sprink- 
ling, the plants run their roots down farther and farther into 
the rich soil and find the moisture, and in that way get a 
deeper hold and find a richer life than ever before ; but if they 
learn to depend on the little sprinkle of the watering-pot there 
comes a dryer day and they are lost entirely. 

Charity covers a multitude of sins, it is said, but the word 
charity certainly covers a great many different thoughts ; and 
probably Mr. Sanborn in his beautiful closing passage had 
rather St. Paul’s definition in his mind than the definition 
which has come to be attached to it, and which carries with it 
to many minds a slight stigma of contempt. It is this organ- 
ized charity, this uniting the work of the brain with the work 
of the heart and the hand, which is to give us a better thing, 
if not a better name. I believe the word translated in our 
Bible “charity” in St. Paul’s magnificent epistle, is translated 
“love” in other languages, and the latter seems to really 
express what he means more fully than the word which has be- 
come associated withfalmsgiving. A great many experiments 
are being tried in every direction, and we are making mistakes 
enough, heaven knows, for us to learn from and gain a great 
deal of wisdom in all these attempts. And therefore I felt 
rejoiced that the Free Religious Association should consider 
this subject. I am not in favor of our beginning, as an Asso- 
ciation, any practical work, because I do not think we are 
organized for that purpose, and I think that we do work and 
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can work, every one of us; I should almost venture to say 
that there is not a man or a woman in this hall that is not 
working in some such organization with the effort not only to 
understand better and more thoroughly these principles of 
justice and charity, of social economy, of everything that bears 
on this subject, and who is not trying on a smaller or larger 
scale some of these experiments, out of the success or the 
failure of which we hope to learn the great principles which 
are to guide us in the future. 


After remarks by several speakers from the floor, Mr. 
Lewis G. Janes of Brooklyn was introduced, and spoke as 
follows: 


ADDRESS OF LEWIS G. JANES. 


Having an unconquerable prejudice in favor of that kind of 
charity which begins at home, I am strongly inclined to have 
due consideration for the feelings of this audience, after lis- 
tening to the admirable addresses of Mr. Sanborn and Dr. 
Pullman, and to make my escape with the briefest possible 
acknowledgment of the kindness of your secretary in inviting 
me to participate in this discussion. Like Dr. Hale’s double, 
I feel that there has been so much said, and it has been so 
well said, that I may surely be pardoned for asking to be 
excused from any lengthy contribution to the subject of the 
afternoon. 

The topic, however, is one which profoundly interests me, 
and I will venture to trespass upon the time of the conven- 
tion long enough to present some of the conclusions to which 
my own inind ‘has been led, touching the all-important ques- 
tion of method. All efforts for human betterment seem des- 
tined to pass through three distinct stages of evolution before 
they reach the wisest solution of their vexed problems. The 
first stage is that of empirical art, wherein human effort, 
guided mainly by the emotional impulses, seeks to alleviate 
suffering by the application of palliative measures to individ- 
ual cases. To the sick it gives medicine ; to the beggar, food, 
clothing and money ; it shuts up the criminal in penitentiaries, 
or cuts short his life by capital punishment for the protection 
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of society, assuming to apportion penalties according to the 
deserts of the wrongdoer, an assumption of a capacity to my 
mind entirely beyond the power of finite beings. It judges 
the case in hand superficially, on its apparent merits, and 
salves over the social wound without looking below the sur- 
face for the impoverishment of blood or defects of constitu- 
tion, which are the predisposing conditions of social disorder ; 
or into the environing atmosphere for maleficent germs ready 
to spring into abnormal growths of poverty, disease or crime. 

The second stage is the scientific, which looks beneath the 
particular phenomenon for its causes, seeks for many similar 
cases, Classifies and arranges them, connotes the societary 
conditions which accompany their manifestation, endeavors 
to trace their relation to these observed abnormal social con- 
ditions, and thus to discover and remove their causes. The 
method of science is far more radical and beneficent than that 
of empirical art. Its unrestrained tendency, however, is to- 
ward an impersonal treatment of social disorders, the atrophy 
of individual sympathies, and the institutionalizing of char- 
itable and reform methods. The agent of the State or the 
organization takes the place of the altruistic impulses of in- 
dividuals, an exaggerated importance is attached to legisla- 
tion as a means of effecting social reforms, and efforts for the 
improvement of societary conditions are directed by collec- 
tive action in societies and legislative bodies toward the re- 
moval of abuses and the remodeling of social institutions. 
To this stage, on its theoretical side belong such collective 
efforts as the Prohibition movement, which sees in the use 
and abuse of intoxicants the principal cause of vice and 
crime, and seeks to abolish these abuses by the compulsion of 
law; the single-tax movement, which dreams of abolishing 
poverty by changing the incidence of taxation; Nationalism 
and State socialism, which would cure social evils by social- 
izing all industries and relegating their superintendence to 
State control; and generally speaking, all those efforts which 
regard institutions as primary and controlling factors in de- 
termining the welfare of society, and securing opportunity 
for a larger lite to the individual, 

This stage of progress in efforts for human betterment has 
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been of immense value in stimulating investigation into the facts 
and causes of social phenomena, and has resulted in the adop- 
tion of many wise and admirable measures for the relief and 
cure of the disorders which aftlict society. Its aberrant mani- 
festations, leading to the search for and application of theoret- 
ical specifics and panaceas for poverty, and other social ills, are 
natural products of minds of a certain metaphysical or theologi- 
cal bent and tendency, who must reduce the universe to a 
system, and whose faith is unlimited that society may be re- 
generated by the particular methods which they advocate. 
The apostles of social panaceas are usually people of strong 
altruistic feelings—a sincere purpose to abolish the evils which 
afflict society, a firm belief in the efficacy of systems, and a 
sublime confidence in agitation as an effective means of re- 
form. They comprise many who would otherwise be working 
on the lower plane of empirical effort, and thus fill a useful 
place in the education of the community to a wiser and more 
scientific direction of philanthropic activities. They are like 
inventors in the field of mechanics who seldom succeed in put- 
ting their own inventions into successful and remunerative 
operation, but who often present invaluable means and sug- 
gestions which practical workers utilize to immense profit and 
advantage. They are advocates of a scientific method, how- 
ever, without possessing the breadth and poise of mind essen- 
tial to the true scientific spirit. They assume too much for 
social science, which cannot yet be formulated into infallible 
dogma. It is a science still in the making—potent even now 
for incalculable good in the hands of those who patiently 
study the facts and causes of social phenomena, who are con- 
tent to build wisely on the existing good in the direction of 
the ideal best, and who are willing by a wise opportunism to 
take one step at a time in the right way. 

Unless I am greatly mistaken, the wisest minds which are 
now attacking the problems of social reform, are advancing 
into a third and more progressive stage of working method— 
that higher stage of art which is no longer empirical but philo- 
sophical, which assimilates science without antagonizing its 
method, but distrusts the scientific machine, rises above the 
mechanical plane of action into that of wise spontaneity, and 
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which rejects empiricism without a lessening of personal con- 
tact with those whom it would aid, or an atrophy of the social 
sympathies, and thus combines all that is good in the methods 
already described. 

An incident in the recent progress of scientific thought has 
been the placing of greater stress on environment and a dim- 
inution in importance of the factor of heredity in the estima- 
tion of the relative value of proposed measures for individual 
training and social amelioration. In every special case two 
elements are admittedly always present and essential to its 
correct diagnosis—the individual and his environment, the 
centrestance and the circumstance. The tendency of the sci- 
entific method in recent times has been to magnify the cir- 
cumstance and minify the centrestance. Given a general edu- 
cation of the people, improved tenement houses, sanitary 
conditions of the neighborhood, the absence of temptations, it 
is said, and we may turn the slums into gardens of the gods. 
Far be it from me to underestimate the value of the labor 
which has been devoted to the improvement of the social envi- 
ronment. Not one stroke of it, I am sure, has been in vain. 
Something of good, doubtless, has been accomplished; yet 
poverty, vice and crime still endure and are apparently in- 
creasing in some of the centres of our nineteenth century 
civilization. Statistics, in America at least, do not yet war- 
rant us in boasting much of the efficacy of our methods. 

If I mistake not, the higher thought of the coming century 
will recall us to the importance of respecting the individual ; 
to the subjective side of this serious problem, to which science 
has hardly yet given sufficient emphasis; to the necessity of 
creating nobler ideals in the individual soul, and as a means 
thereto of paying quite as much attention to the spiritual as 
to the material envirenment. In biology all normal growth 
is from within, by intussusception and not by mere accretion. 

The analogy of our human lives is with the biological rather 
than with the merely physical plane of evolution. And we 
have on our side the immensely potent new factor of con- 
scious individual volition, if we wisely inspire and direct it. 
Our lives are dominated and directed by our ideals. “As a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” No word was ever 
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spoken more pregnant with ethical meaning than this. In the 
image of God or Jumps of clay—such are the anti¢heiaa pos- 
sibilities of our human nature. 

Those of us who have grown out of religious orthodoxy may 
learn a needful lesson, if we have not already imported it into 
our liberal faith, from the orthodox doctrine of conversion. 
Real conversion, it is true, is no instantaneous process—it is 
a life process, a process of growth. But it must be growth in 
the right direction, growth from within, growth toward noble 
ideals, a divine process of character building. A change in 
the point of view thus often establishes the direction of effort 
and controls the life for good or ill. In effecting such a 
change it is the personal element which counts. 

The guild and the neighborhood settlement, the friendly 
visitation, the progressive union and social club, the free kin- 
dergarten, with its pervasive influence for good, all efforts 
which aim at the elevation of the lowly by personal contact 
and inspiration, recognize the.importance of this subjective 
side of social reform work. We smile at the theology of the 
Salvation Army, but they are not wholly wrong in the ques- 
tion of method, nor is their work among the lowly to be 
despised. If their work is crude, their theology mediaeval, 
let us put their practical wisdom into our higher thought and 
nineteenth century theology. Let us put our creed into our 
deed as they are doing, and propagate both by a noble con- 
tagion of the spirit. 

Let the good work of gathering and classifying social facts, 
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and deducing therefrom the laws of social evolution, go on 
without intermission. The higher philosophical method will 
recognize both the objective and the subjective sides of the 
problem. It must not reject the results of scientific study ; 
it must assimilate them and infuse them with new vitality. 
It must aim first to establish the Kingdom of Heaven within 
each individual soul; then by an inevitable process of spir- 
itual gravitation it will work itself out into laws, institutions 
and all objective harmonies. But it cometh not by observa- 
tion alone, nor by legal compulsion; rather by growth from 
within, as natural as that which yearly sends us the wonder 
of the violet and the perennial glory of the rose. 
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The methods by which these higher ideals of life are to be 
created are by no- means elusive and unsubstantial. On the 
contrary, they are intensely practical. Take, for example, 
the problem of pauperism. Among the leading causes speci- 
fied by Dr. Warner in his valuable book on “American Chari- 
ties” are “misdirected education,” “immobility of labor,” 
“insufficient earnings,” “shiftlessness,” “lack of employ- 
ment,” “poorly paid employment,” “incapacity,” and others 
of like character, to specify only a single class of causes, all 
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implying an imperfect training and preparation for the practi- 
cal work of life. Many, perhaps most of these defects might 
be removed or greatly ameliorated by the general introduction 
of manual labor in our educational curriculum, This would 
result not only in putting our young people in possession of 
themselves physically, but also in creating new ideals of the 
nobility and value of manual labor, the lack of which is a 
serious defect in our educational methods. I am surprised to 
observe how many of our city boys are thrown upon the 
world with-no knowledge whatever of the proper uses of that 
wonderful instrument, the human hand. The right uses of 
the hand involve moral and intellectual culture as well as 
physical training. What wonder is it that the hand wanders 
into abnormal and criminal offices when it is untrained in its 
normal uses ? 

In the State of New York we have a noble institution, the 
State Reformatory at Elmira, where youth convicted of first 
offenses are taught about forty different forms of manual in- 
dustry ; so that no graduate of this institution is turned out 
upon the world without the ability of self-maintenance in some 
useful occupation. In the State Reformatory there is a won- 
derful class in practical ethics, where all sorts of topics are 
discussed by the pupils themselves, under the leadership of an 
able and sympathetic teacher. I once listened to an acute 
discussion of capital punishment by this class, in which the 
arguments were marshalled, pro and con, with as complete a 
mastery of the subject as in any deliberative body. An inci- 
dent occurred there not long ago which illustrates my remarks 
about manual training. The teacher propounded the query, 
“Suppose a man is starving, he has no money, no work, no 
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food, no friends; is it better for him to beg or to steal?” In- 
stantly a pupil arose and said, “Ordinarily, I think it would 
be better to beg. But if the man had never committed a 
criminal offense, I think in this case it would be better for 
him to steal, for then he would be sent to this institution, 
where he would be taught some useful trade, and would never 
get into such a plight thereafter.” This may be open to criti- 
cism from an ethical point of view, but the young man had 
certainly an appreciation of the practical bearing of the ques- 
tion. 

Another potent cause of pauperism is sexual aberrancy. 
There is no more effective antidote for this than habitual and 
useful physical effort, but this should be supplemented by 
early instruction in the wonders of human physiology, and 
high ideals of the sacredness of the domestic life. Reverence 
for the human body should also be inculcated. If all could say 
with Novalis, “I touch heaven when I lay my hand upon a 
human body,” there would be fewer divorces, fewer criminals 
and fewer paupers. . 

There is a profound truth in the Buddhist doctrine of Karma, 
which holds that the sole product of our human lives is the 
result of moral action. The only enduring basis of social re- 
form is the elevation of individual character. This can only 
be accomplished from within, by touching the hidden springs 
of will and motive, the creation of high ideals, the communi- 
cation-of inspiration to right living by example rather than by 
precept. The life of one man in any community, who spon- 
taneously illustrates the noblest ethical ideals, and whose life 
is in vital touch with his fellows, is & more potent factor in 
social reform,than the Single Tax Club, or even the Charity 
Organization Society. This is why the world remembers 
Jesus, and Sakya-Muni, and Socrates, and Emerson, while it 
speedily forgets the inventors of specific schemes for social 
amelioration. 

In conclusion, do not misinterpret the purport of this mes- 
sage. We are all agreed that the true policy is to stimulate 
self-help rather than to administer alms. I have endeavored 
to emphasize what seems to me to be one of the most practical 
and effective ways by which this can be accomplished. Not 
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for one moment would I relax the noble work which has been 
inaugurated on the objective side—the efforts for the scientific 
improvement of social conditions, and the creation of more 
favorable social and institutional environments. But as Dr. 
Warner well says: “Drugs cannot take the place of hope, nor 
sterilized poultices the place of sympathy. Many of the com- 
ponent parts of gentleness are non-material, and acquired skill 
is no substitute for conscientiousness.” The worker for social 
reforms needs both the skill and the conscience, the scientific 
training and the sympathetic personal contact. The trained 
eye and hand must be supplemented by the consecrated spirit, 
practical instruction by the suggestion of noble ideals, the 
wise system by personal sympathy and communication. 
Therein we may discover the two essential factors in reform 
methods—the fulcrum and the lever, whereby the nether 
world of pauperism and social aberrancy may be moved into 
its proper orbit, and the discords of social evil transmuted 
into the music of the spheres. 
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THE FESTIVAL. 


The Festival was held on Friday evening, in Fraternity 
Hall, Parker Memorial Building. The general subject for 
discussion was “The Evolution and Destiny of Anniversary 
Week.” 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead presided, and the following after- 


dinner addresses were made: 


OPENING ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN, MR. 
EDWIN D. MEAD. 


We cannot meet here tonight without our thoughts going 
to the President of this Association, who by long sickness has 
been kept from all of those meetings touching progress on all 
sides with which he is usually at this season identified. The 
absence of Colonel Higginson from this gathermg makes us 
realize more deeply what a cardinal factor he has been and is 
in progress here in Boston. There is no cause that has been 
good, that has looked to the religious and social advancement 
of men, which has not in this time had his sympathy and co- 
operation. He has heeded as well as any man who has lived 
among us that old injunction of Sir Philip Sidney: “When- 
ever you hear of a good war, go to it.” Colonel Higginson 
has been enlisted in every good war to which it has been pos- 
sible for him to go. No one among us has been a greater 
helper of the cause of pure politics, in this time when pure 
politics has needed help. In this assembly tonight, so largely 
of women, it will be remembered that he has been the very 
knight of the catse of woman’s rights and woman’s progress 
in New England and in America. He has been as efficient a 
worker as we have had in the cause of education on all its 
sides. While he has‘always stood for progress, and stood for 
it in a militant way, he has always stood too for culture. He 
has had the reverent look backward to the past and has ven- 
erated everything that is truly venerable in history and litera- 
ture and poetry. He has been, this soldier of ours, the reve- 
rent scholar always. I feel as all of you do our great obliga- 
tion to him. Our hearts go out to him; and you will be glad 
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to know how steadily better he is growing, and that in a few 
days he will be in his summer home in New Hampshire. I 
hope he will come back to the ranks of active workers in the 
meetings of reform in Boston in the autumn in the best of 
health. [ Applause. ] 

There has been nothing in which Colonel Higginson has 
been a more constant and efficient worker than in the cause of 
rational religion in America. His life almost sums up the 
progress of the movement which is represented here. I have 
just been reading a most interesting article of his in a recent 
number of the Outlook, upon “Unconscious Revolution,” in 
which he speaks of the great movement which he has seen in 
every department of thought and organization, political, in- 
dustrial and religious, in his time. It is something worth 
reading by every man tempted sometimes to despair of pro- 
gress in the hard things which constantly come up. It is an 
encouragement to see how, in looking upon his own life, and 
what it has witnessed, in looking upon all the differences and 
struggles,-.he gets from it the lesson of progress and of 
confidence. I think that any one who looks at history calmly 
and carefully, whether the history of religion or any other 
department of history,—that any one who looks at it deeply 
enough does get that lesson and is the true optimist, however 
sober and serious. You have read, many of you, the little 
History of the Nineteenth Century, written a few years ago by 
Mr. Mackenzie, the Scotchman. The most interesting thing 
about that history is the feeling which it awakens in us as we 
read the last pages and compare them with the first, to see 
what a different Germany, what a different England, what a 
different France and Italy we are dealing with in those last 
pages from those which we deal with in the first. The whole 
law of history, if we look at it deeply enough, is the law of 
progress. It is a thing which was seen as clearly a hundred 
years ago as it is seen in our time by men who represent par- 
ticularly the doctrine of evolution, the doctrine which is 
coming to dominate our science of politics as well as of nature. 
I have been deeply struck in re-reading one of Kant’s popular 
political essays, his essay upon “The Natural Principle of 
Political Order,” to see how he anticipates every fundamental 
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proposition while so modern a man as Mr. Fiske makes and 
discusses in his recent book on “The Destiny of Man” and 
“The Idea of God.” Kant, grasping a hundred years ago the 
fundamental principles of the doctrine of evolution, saw clearly 
that nature had no interpretation, that the evolutionary pro- 
cesses —and he was the father of the nebular hypothesis and 
of much that we now call evolution among us,—that this great 
law of nature had no interpretation and had no justification 
unless we saw it as preliminary to man; that man had no ex- 
planation unless we saw him as moving on to civil society ; 
and that civil society had no proper rationale unless we saw 
that by the very inherent principles of man’s nature and his- 
tory, precisely as individuals are compelled to form the state, 
so individual states by the very dangers which encompass and 
menace them in a condition of isolation, are forced. on to that 
nation of states, or state of nations, the kingdom of God, 
which is the culmination, logical and actual, of the whole pro- 
cess. That law was stated by Kant a hundred years ago, im- 
posing the necessity of a synthetic principle in the interpreta- 
tion of nature and history precisely as this is seen by a syn- 
thetic philosopher like Mr. Fiske today. 

Colonel Higginson, looking at this great synthetic law and 
fact many years ago, wrote a tract, which has been in the 
hands of all of you, on “The Sympathy of Religions.” It 
was a remarkable tract to write at that time. It was a time 
when Baddhist books were not read in Boston, and when re- 
ligious people looked askance at the Vedas and the Koran 
and the Chinese and other Oriental religions. But Colonel 
Higginson calls attention in this late article of his to the 
revolution that ‘has gone on in these years, to the fact that in 
our own time we have seen the most amazing recognition of 
the sympathy of religions which has ever been seen, the Par- 
liament of Religions at Chicago, conceived and managed 
chiefly by a Presbyterian doctor of divinity. It is a remark- 
able fact, —and it is symptomatic of what we see as we look 
about us at religion on all its sides. 

The subject of discussion in our convention this morning 
was “The Forward Movement in all Religions.” That for- 
ward movement we see wherever we look. It is because we 
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do see it everywhere that it seems to many as if the work of 
this Free Religious Association were gone, as if it had no 
proper or legitimate or imperious function any more. I do 
not know of any part of the religious field where we do not 
see this progress and break-up of the old rigidity. The sym- 
pathy of religions gets expression everywhere. It is not only 
in the Parliament of Religions. It is in the whole new 
theory of missionary endeavor which is coming to dominate 
the best minds in every church. Many of you read the 
remarkable sermon preached by Dr. Gordon of the Old South 
Church at the last annual meeting of the American Mission- 
ary Association. Many of you have recently read the words 
of Dr. Griffis upon the proper attitude of Christianity in 
dealing with the religions of Japan. Such sermons in such 
places would have been utterly impossible at such a time as 
that when Colonel Higginson wrote his prophetic tractate, or 
long after that. In all Orthodox seminaries we are now 
having lectures upon comparative religion. That attitude 
toward the religions of the world, which this Free Religious 
Association had in its mind as one of the cardinal things for 
which it was to work, has largely been established. And so 
of the Bible. Dr. Gladden, Heber Newton, my good friend 
Professor Mitchell, who is teaching the good Methodist boys 
up on Mt. Vernon street, —these men write as radical books 
and articles upon the genesis and development of the books 
of the Bible as Mr. Chadwick or Mr. Savage. The higher 
criticism is coming to dominate all the churches. These new 
things are not said everywhere without rebuttal, indeed, 
without controversy,—but they are said everywhere. And 
so of the doctrine of the person of Christ. The remarkable 
new book by Dr. Gordon, on “The Christ of To-day,” you 
may read from end t© end, and find no recognition of the 
idea that there was ever a miracle in this world or that there 
was ever an argument from prophecy touching the doctrine 
of the person of Christ or of Christ’s office in the world. All 
those things which governed the old apologetics are absent 
from the books coming from the best orthodox scholarship ; 
and they are absent in a way which makes the new movement 
in orthodoxy which we are seeing far more pregnant, far 
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surer to go to broad positions, than Unitarianism in the time 
of Channing, because dominated everywhere by a far more 
dynamic philosophy, by a philosophy in its very nature for- 
ward-moving and filled with the principle of evolution which 
so little marked the earlier time. Especially is the crass old 
supernaturalism absent from the deliverances of the best 
thought in so-called orthodox churches. It is rather a re- 
markable thing to hear a man like Lyman Abbott arguing, as 
he has been arguing within a month with reference to the doc- 
trine of the resurrection, that we may see men resurrected by 
electricity in the next century! It is an attempt to bring all 
these ideas of the passage from death to life under a philoso- 
phy in accordance with natural laws, such as would have been 
repudiated as dangerous indeed at a time when the youngest 
of us were beginning to think of religious subjects. 

Now I say there is no work in this line for the Free Re- 
ligious Association to do more. I mean there is no great 
pioneering work, no important work for it to do, although of 
course there remain many dark places to be illuminated. The 
progressive men in the orthodox places, by very virtue of 
their position, can do this work of clearing up the atmos- 
phere and removing the debris with far more effect, and in 
places where it is most necessary, than can be done by rad- 
ical men like ourselves. In fact, the rationalistic, destructive 
business on the part of radical men is coming to be a very 
dreary business. Criticism of the old sort, sadly needed of 
old, is something that few of us care to hear much more of. 
There are new fields to conquer, more important things to be 
done, things of a different kind. 

What are théy? What is there which calls imperatively to 
men who would in a rational and genuinely needed way pio- 
neer for new periods of religious history? They are pointed 
out for us, it seems’ to me, by the fact that the old distine- 
tions between religious and secular are disappearing. One 
of the most remarkable religious books—in many ways I 
think the most remarkable religious book—of our time is Dr. 
Mulford’s “Republic of God.” Mulford was one of the pro- 
foundest religious philosophers who has lived ameng us; and 
the most notable position in this book of his was the posi- 
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tion that the Christian religion was not a religion at all like 
other religions, but was simply a great regenerating, moral, 
social force, which should go on in its leavening work until 
all mankind was brought into the dominion of the kingdom 
of God. I think that—I do not pause to clarify any terms— 
is the great thing which we are all beginning to see: that re- 
ligion must be made a force to bring a new motive and a new 
leaven through the whole of life. I heard one of the leading 
orthodox ministers of the city preach the other day,—one 
who has recently exchanged pulpits with one of our leading 
Unitarian ministers, and such things are themselves signs of 
progress; and I was struck by his reflections upon the old 
theory of saving the world. The old theory of saving the 
world, he said, was like the theory of the man who wanted to 
save a huckleberry pasture by going out and picking a few 
huckleberries. That was not the way to save the huckleberry 
pasture ; that was not the way to make it a fertile, productive 
and useful pasture. So the way to save the world was not 
to pluck a few men out of it, but to make this whole organ- 
ized society in this world of ours a better society. That is 
the thing which is set for us to do. It is because men see 
this that a religious motive is coming into social and indus- 
trial life such as was never there before. Leaders of social 
and industrial reform are coming to see as Mazzini saw forty 
years ago, that that will be no adequate solution of our social 
problem which does not supply also a religious sanction and 
a religious motive and a religious interpretation to life. That 
is why we have seen one of the great leaders of labor in Eng- 
land, Tom Mann, on the very verge of becoming a clergyman 
in the church,—because the great social reform feels the need 
of religious inspiration, as the religion of our time feels the 
need of social inspiration and social activity. Those great 
Puritan forefathers of ours saw it. “God save me,” said 
Cromwell, “from the men who think the interests of a Chris- 
tian anything different from the interests of the people of 
England; God save me from their secrets.” The question of 
the future is the application of religion to the national life. 
In the time upon which we are entering the equivalent of the 
sympathy of religions is the sympathy of nations. We are 
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coming to see that of one blood God has created all nations 
of this earth, and that no nation leads its true life unless it is 
interpreting its duties in the light of its place as a member of 
that great commonwealth or state of nations which Kant fore- 
saw a hundred years ago, and which prophetic men from the 
days and before the days of Cobden and Sumner in the Eng- 
lish and American world have been working so ardently to 
bring about. 

I would say, therefore, for one thing, if I may speak of 
what Anniversary Week in the future will do for us—I would 
say that Anniversary Week has endless possibilities. It is 
for those who would lead thought, who would lead reform ac- 
tivities, religious activities, in days to come, to seize those 
great reforms, whatever they are, which are dominant, and 
which are necessary at the time. One such, I say, is proposed 
to us notably in the great stirring of feeling which has gone on 
in this country in this time, which has resulted in the great 
Arbitration Congress at Washington and which has affected the 
minds of all earnest English and American people. Let us 
see to it that these two great peoples are brought closely to- 
gether in such organic union as shall make war and jealousy 
between them forever impossible, and that they may move on 
to that great “federation of the world” of which the poet 
dreamed, and of which the great philosopher dreamed and 
prophesied long before him. That is one great theme which 
may well engage us in Anniversary Week. The occupation 
of radical men is never gone so long as any great duty remains 
unfulfilled; and every great duty is a religious duty. 

I do not mean to say that men will not always be called to 
the functions.to the duties, to the inspirations of worship, 
and to their relations to the unseen, transcendental world. But 
it will be seen more and more that those great relations are to 
help us in the whole of life, and that the function of men in- 
spired by religious feelings and insight is to bring all men to 
such a recognition of their relations to each other as men as 
the churchman used to have of his relations to churchmen. 
That is the ultimate toward which all great thought has tended 
in the last hundred years. So long as that ultimate is not 
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reached, every association of pioneering or radical men has a 
great opportunity and a great duty. [ Applause. ] 

One of the things in this interesting essay of Colonel Hig- 
ginson’s, of which I have spoken, on the “Unconscious Revo- 
lution,” was touching the new attitude which he saw that radi- 
cal reform took toward the past, toward the multiform re- 
ligious organizations and the religious expressions with which 
we have to deal. Radicalism has not removed the old churches 
with which it was in antagonism when Colonel Higginson’s 
own career began; but it has transtormed them,—and the at- 
titude of the thoughtful radical towards them is a position of 
sympathy ; of recognition of their historic place, which brings 
him into far closer and more organic relationship with every- 
thing about him. 

I heard the other day an interesting story of Emerson. — It 
was a story told me by a Boston woman, known to most of 
you, who was his friend, and in whose house he often was. 
On this occasion, many of the leaders of the old t ‘anscendental 
Mr. Weiss, Dr. 
and the conversation turned on Calvin- 


time and of the Radical Club were present 
Hedge, and others, 
ism. Wendell Phillips was present and said some strong 
words. There had been some depreciation of Calvinism, and 
one after another was appealed to, and finally Emerson was 


called upon. He excused himself from saying anything, but 
under pressure he said at last: “In my opinion one of the 
best be/ts which the human mind ever had was the old New 
England orthodoxy.” Now Emerson was not a Calvinist, and 
none of us can ever suspect him of reactionism; but the word 
shows his power to do intelligent and reverent justice to the 
past. There was a radicalism which could not do that. The 
new radicalism always does it. 

For myself, I love the Puritan. I think it is a good lin- 
eage,—the Puritan lineage. I think that the preacher of re- 
ligion who begins in Puritanism has generally had his mind 
well belted. In calling upon Mr. Crothers to open the discus- 
sion here this evening, I think of one who, beginning in Puri- 
tanism, presents a mind that is exceedingly well belted. He 
represents in himself this whole movement. He began, I 
think, in orthodoxy. He stands for what is most radical and 
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universal. Yet there is nothing negative or destructive about 
him. His mind is entirely sympathetic and entirely sweet 
and inspiring. It is a blessed thing to have achieved these 
radical results by so beautiful and strong a process. We shall 
have great pleasure in hearing from Rey. S. M. Crothers of 
Cambridge. [ Applause. | 


ADDRESS OF REV. S. M. CROTHERS. 


Mr. Chairman: I am very glad to be presented as a Cal- 
vinist, for I still “love to sweeten my mouth with a bit of 
Calvin.” The Calvinism I like resembles the article of codfish 
which I find highly recommended in the West End cars, of 
which it is said, “We keep all the flavor but we take out all 
the bones.” [Laughter.| When the bones are taken out of 
Calvinism, I think it is a most nutritious article of diet. 

The general subject of this evening, which was only very 
vaguely alluded to by the Chairman, is, I believe, “The Evo- 
lution and Destiny of Anniversary Week.” I am often given. 
to announcing a text and then saying no more about it, but 
going on with my real subject. This is the general rule for 
the speaking this evening, that it shall be on the destiny of 
Anniversary Week. Every rule is proved by its exception, 
and I will make the exception, because I hardly believe that I 
can keep to that subject ten minutes. Whenever I arise on 
such an occasion as this I feel like repeating the words of the 
old hymn: “ Prone to wander, Lord, I know it.” The fact is 
that’ the destiny of Anniversary Week is one that has not 
troubled me yet. I take Anniversary Week just as I take the 
solar system and the precession of the equinoxes. I think 
Anniversary Week is going on well. If I had anything to 
say, I think I should say a sympathetic word in regard to the 
victims of Anniversary Week. As for the impenitent meet- 
ing-goer, who takes in conscientiously everything that is pre- 
pared for this great week, I would like to cherish the larger 
hope, but I fear very much that his destiny can be summed up 
in two words—nervous prostration. [ Laughter. ] 

Leaving the general subject, I would like to say a word in 
regard to that for which this Association was organized, the 
broadening of religious sympathy. Iam not of the opinion 
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that the work of the Free Religious Association is done. I 
think it has some good missionary work even in the Unitarian 
body now and then, and I hope it will keep on its good work. 
But I think there has been a very large growth in sympathy 
and liberality within this generation. If you ask how it is 
seen, you do not see it in any lessening of denominational 
activity, or in the number of denominations. There are as 
many ditferent churches as there ever were. But what we do 
see is that these churches now are very much nearer together 
than they were a generation ago. Then it was a far cry from 
one to the other. Now, when I go to any sectarian meeting, 
the chief difficulty that I find the denominational leaders bring 
forward is not that the other churches are so far apart as that 
they are so near together ; that the young people, uninstructed 
in the differences, do not know them apart. In fact, there is 
a greater neighborliness between churches, a neighborliness 
that manifests itself sometimes in inspiring ways, and some- 
times in ways not so inspiring. In the little village where I 
was brought up, we had, as [ remember, a use of the verb 
“to neighbor” that I have never seen recognized in the dic- 
tionary, To neighbor meant to have such close and intimate 
relations with the adjoining families that instead of sending 
to the store tor any little necessary article, you went and got 
it of your neighbor. That was called neighboring. I re- 
member that our house was so neighbored upon, that we had 
nothing that we could call our own except the family Bible. 
The persons who neighbored upon us began the day by send- 
ing for some matches to start the kitchen fire, and ended it 
by asking the temporary loan of the kerosene can. Now, this 
had its difficulties. It sometimes made it hard for us to love 
our neighbors as ourselves. But it had the advantage of be- 
ing a reciprocal reéktion. If you were too continuously 
neighbored upon you could return by neighboring upon others. 
If they borrowed at an inopportune moment your cottee-pot, 
you could, in return, ask for their hammer and nails. And so 
the thing was finally evened up. Though it had its disadvan- 
tages, this neighboring process knit the community together. 
Now, I tind that this is characteristic of the different churches 
to-day. They are neighboring upon one another. We Uni- 
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tarians complain that our liberal Orthodox friends have neigh- 
bored upon us to the extent of borrowing all our best ideas, 
and now they are beginning to borrow a great many of our 
church members; and we are trying to find some way to re- 
turn the compliment. 

I say, from the purely denominational and sectarian stand- 
point—the idea of building up a little organization,—from 
the standpoint, for instance, of one who wished to make 
this Free Religious Association a great and imposing organi- 
zation to-day,—it is rather discouraging. As the chairman 
has said, other people have taken these ideas and used them 
as their own. But I, for one, rejoice in this. I rejoice in it 
because we are getting beyond the idea of private or corpo- 
‘ate ownership in great ideas and inspirations. We are com- 
ing to recognize how near we are together, and how these great 
things are common to us all. The ultimate outcome, I am 
sure, of this process, will be a larger and more humane activ- 
ity, and a broader and more dignified organization. If you 
ask how it comes that people are getting closer together and 
that these difterent religious institutions seem nearer to each 
other, we find it not, I think, in the formulation of a large 
philosophy so much as in more direct methods of getting at 
the things we care for. Just by my church in Cambridge, 
there is an old stone which was put up in 1734, I believe, 
which must have been, I imagine, a rock of offence for many 
weary pilgrims to Boston, because there in the churchyard 
and just under the shade of the church, this old stone says, 
“ Boston, 8 miles.” Now, from Harvard square, if you ask 
any intelligent persons—if you go at certain hours you will 
find quite a number of them in that vicinity—if you ask how 
far it is to Boston, they will tell you three miles. I suppose, 
of course, there has been considerable shrinkage in the last 
hundred years in the earth’s crust, but that does not account 
for this great reduction in the distance from Cambridge to 
Boston. What is the explanation ot the difference between 
the present time and this monumental evidence? <A very 
simple thing. A hundred years ago or more, when a Cam- 
bridge student wished to walk in to the Thursday lecture, he 
had to go across the river, and then find his devious and dan- 
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gerous way through Roxbury and Dorchester, and I know not 
how many different places. Now when the student of Cam- 
bridge goes into Boston,—not necessarily to the Thursday 
lecture,—he goes over the new bridge. He has a direct line, 
and he goes the shortest way, unless he is in search of scen- 
ery, and then he walks around by way of Chelsea. — [ Laugh- 
ter.] I think that is an indication of ‘the distance as we 
estimate it to-day. It is just as far from a cosmical point of 
view from the Unitarian church to the Trinitarian, or from 
the Presbyterian to the Congregationalist, as it was before, 
but it is not so far by the way we go. Formerly, if I wanted 
to fellowship a neighboring minister, I would have to take a 
very roundabout way. I would have to go back at least as 
far as primitive Christianity, and prove that our common 
ground was correct, and then come back for about eighteen 
centuries, and I would get to a man who was my neighbor. 
I could not speak of virtue without saying “ Christian” virtue, 
or of truth without saying “Christian” truth; then I would 
have to show that it was the kind of Christian truth that I 
particularly stood for. Now, what do we do? This man 
over there is working for righteousness; we say, that thing 
is right and we will work with him. If that man of science 
puts forth a theory, we only ask, is it true? If it is true, we 
accept it; and that is all there is to it. It is just the differ- 
ence there is between the old distance from Cambridge to 
Boston and the present distance from Cambridge to Boston, 
I think it is a very simple thing, this coming together,—the 
coming together on the ground of common humanity, in the 
simplicity of true living and right doing. The churches will 
always, probably, exist in difterent form. ‘They will be very 
much nearer together as people come to know each other. 
There is a great inspiration to my mind at the present time, 
just in this directness and simplicity of method. The more 
of this there comes to us, the nearer we shall all feel one to 
another. [ Applause. | 


ADDRESS OF REV. CELIA P. WOOLEY. 


I feel as if I had been very much introduced, as Mark 
Twain once said. Iam very glad indeed to be here tonight, 
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and there is a greater fitness in my being here than you can 
know. For I ama child of the Free Religious Association. 
My Unitarian friends who are here tonight will not be greatly 
pained, I think, if I say that I came into the Unitarian fellow- 
ship twenty years ago through the door of free religion ; which 
means that in the small country town of Michigan in which I 
lived in my early lite, where there was no liberal church which 
I could attend, the religious diet upon which I fed was the 
Boston /ndex and the publications of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation. I read the Jndex before I did the Christian Register. 
I read the works of John Weiss, Bartol, Wasson, and Froth- 
ingham and of our dear Mrs. Cheney long before I became 
familiar in the printed form with the words of Unitarian writ- 
ers and thinkers. Therefore I feel as if in a way I had come 
back to the days of my childhood. I think of those days when 
I had no church and stayed at home on Sunday, and of the 
help and delight that I derived from the high thoughts of these 
great thinkers; for “there were giants in those days.” So 
I am specially glad to be here and pay my tribute to the great 
minds that gave so much strength and inspiration to my own 
in early formative days,—when I learned that religious rev- 
erence and trust can go along with the most rational and 
searching thought, that reason in religion does not crush out 
or destroy aspiration or faith or hope, that worship is not 
made impossible to the soul that has cast aside every mental 
fetter. - This is the great debt, I think, that we all owe to the 
Free Religious Association. I think Mr. Crothers has spoken 
the truth when he says that our Unitarian denomination owes 
ita great debt. I have been very happy in my Unitarian 
fellowship in the last twenty years, but, I think, owing to that 
early training, I have never called myself a Unitarian without 
adding my own explanation. I have always retained that 
right; indeed, it is-a habit among all Unitarians. I have 
been very happy in this fellowship and I have gained a great 
deal in it, and much that I could not have gained in that 
lonely life which I led without the aid of any church organiza- 
tion, for I have come into active working fellowship with 
minds that have helped my own, and have derived that fresh 
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stimulus and inspiration that comes when we take hold and 
work for the ideas in which we believe. 

I am very much interested in the question that is before 
you here tonight about the future of this association. “No 
more work for the Free Religious Association!” No more 
work of the old kind, very likely. Not much more work of 
the platform kind, we might say,—the work that consists for 
the most part in talk and discussion. That day of talk and 
discussion was greatly needed, and the need for it was amply 
met. But we all feel that the day of work has come, and it 
is an important question, how that element in the religious 
world represented here tonight in the Free Religious Associa- 
tion and that is gathering itself together in the West under 
the name of the Liberal Congress—just how that “unchurched” 
element, as we call it, is going to fit into the practical religious 
life of the times. I do not know whether Mr. Mead meant 
to say that it must cast itself wholly along the line of secular 
work. I think not, for he is too good a religionist ; he is too 
much of a preacher himself to say that. If he did I think I 
should question it. 

I feel the importance of our setting this same unchurched 
element to work in the form of organization. I want to see 
this element at work on the same general lines of missionary 
activity that the Unitarian churches are at work upon and that 
all the evangelical churches are at work upon There is the 
same religious life in all, there is the same religious need, the 
same need of expression, the same need of worship, the same 
need of fellowship and co-operation. We all love the same 
ereat ideals of faith and conduct, and we need this associated 
life together. We have just formed a Liberal Congress in 
Chicago, and it rests upon a purely undenominational basis. 
It has caused a great deal of question, a little resentment, 
some feeling of intrusion on the part of those engaged in de- 
nominational work, especially among those engaged in liberal 
denominational work, from the fear that it may be going to 
intrude upon its domain. But I think this is a mistaken fear, 
There is need and will be tora long time to come for the 
missionary work—church extension work, we might call it,— 
done by Unitarians and Universalists. Certainly the Unita- 
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rians are not gomg to lose any of their opportunities, and cer- 
tainly they are fitting themselves more and more every day 
by the str ength and clearness of their thought for this kind of 
work. But do it as well as they can, do it the best they can, 
they cannot reach all minds needing such help, minds that are 
still afraid of everything like a denominational name, even 
the Unitarian name; so that while the work still goes on 
under the old name, I believe it will also develop in new lines. 
If it does not go on in the East under the auspices of your 
Free Religious Association, it will gather itself in some new 
form. Whether under the old name or a new one, we should 
hold ourselves ready to help in any and all ways that will pro- 
mote the principles for which the name stands. We should 
be giad of anything that brings us together, in an associated 
life, that keeps the religious spirit alive, that keeps alive the 
church idea, that keeps alive the Sunday service idea, all the 
consecrating and uplifting influences that come from associated 
and organized religious life. 

I think that is ihe only word I want to say here tonight, 
except to say again how glad I am to be with you. I shall 
watch the further destiny and work of this Association with 
the greatest interest, feeling very sure that whether you go on 
in your present form or not, there will still be many oppor- 
tunities of work in which you will all be individually engaged, 
doing your part to make the world better. Thus in some way, 
which we may not now be able to predict, a work like that the 
Free Religious Association has been doing will go on, must 
continue, because it is too good a work ever to be allowed 
to stop. [ Applause. | 


ADDRESS OF REV. E. A. HORTON. 


Mr. President and Friends: There is a saying that you 
have often laughed over, that has something more than its 
humorous side. In speaking of a resident of a certain part of 
the country we say “He comes from the wild and woolly 
West.” Now there is a compliment in that. It is an antith- 
esis. The saying came from the fact that there is a great 
deal of wildness and frivolity and nonsense out there, but 
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there is a certain Mrs. Wooley who has the common sense, 
and that balances the other side. [Applause.] And I want 
to bear testimony that that is true, for I would like to have 
her repeat in Boston her speech which she made in Chicago 
atew days ago concerning the new progressive woman as 


¢ 


related to clubs and pulpits. 

My friend, Mr. Crothers, has been cited as a specimen of 
orthodoxy, but he must be very much of the sort illustrated in 
the following story. A teacher was trying to explain toa 
class of young pupils, many of them girls, how lobsters shed 
their shells, and finally by way of illustration she said, “ Don’t 
you see? Why, Mary: what do you do with your clothes 
when you have outgrown them? Don’t you throw them 


” 


away?” “Oh, no,” said Mary, “we let out the tucks.” Now 
friend Crothers has let out a good many tucks in his theologi- 
cal clothing and he does not go much in the garb ot the old 
orthodoxy. ; 

The subject tonight, and the way in which it is being treated, 
reminds me of that colored clergyman down South who mixed 
his words somewhat, and his understanding of words, and 
instead of saying, as we should do, “My discourse is based on 
the following text,” he would say, “My discourse am _ basted 
onto de following text.” And that is about the way with 
these speeches—they are basted on, and they should not tear 
away from the topic which is assigned. 

I want to say that I have special, alliance—it gives me joy 
whenever I have an opportunity to say that—with Theodore 
Parker. Not that I ever saw him; not that I ever heard him. 
He was my patron saint to guide me into the ministry. As I 
left my study I took a glance at his penwiper, which was 
given to me by one of his family. I looked on the wall and I 
said to myself: “This you can decidedly state—that you have 
the only Theodore Parker calendar in existence.” And there 
are those present here this evening who gave me the calendar, 
the picture-frame and three hundred and sixty-five slips, care- 
fully and legibly written out,—much better than a parson’s 
handwriting,—one tor every day in the year. 

I think, as I come here tonight, how much we ministers of 
the Unitarian faith owe to these great names of the founders 
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and guiders of the Free Religious Association. I passed that 
grain elevator just now. How many of you, as you came that 
way, remembered John Weiss’s speech here in this building, 
—that brilliant, that Wendell Phillips of a speaker, fascinat- 
ing, with a nicety that always held me spellbound. He com- 
pared Parker, in that dedicatory speech here, to that grain 
elevator of the Boston and Albany Railroad. I cannot give 
you the exact words, but it was to this effect. Here stands 


that massive structure,—no special grace about it; nothing in 
its external embodiment of special beauty. But there it is, 
inassive and strong, and what does it represent but the wheat 
and grain of the far extending prairies, and the remote farms 
that have been tilled with diligence in the remote common- 
wealths of the Union. It takes all that nutritious grain into 
its charge and sends it forth for the nourishment and upbuild- 
ing of humanity. So he spoke of Theodore Parker as being 
the assimilator of thought, of knowledge; as being one who 
in the process of the years would take up from philosophy, 
social science, theology, practical activities, the grain thoughts 
for the nourishment of laity and ministry. And it is proving 
so, and more so today is it true than ever. All reverence, all 
loyalty to the name of Channing, but if you will notice the 
signs of the times you will see that Theodore Parker’s name is 
being written oft and with fervor as a freshly discovered 
leader, almost, of the progressive movements in religion to- 
day. And in that new book of Andrew D. White’s, “The 
Conflict of Science with Theology,” you will find Parker alone 
mentioned as having turned the page in the annals of pro- 
gressive religion: he alone receives the chief attention and 
emphasis. A 

Mr. Wasson, some of you remember. I only recall this in 
tender memory. What was that he said toward the close of 
his lite one morning? “Have you seen my friend Death 
around here anywhere?’ I wish you would tell him that I am 
waiting for him.” He had been suffering long. He had no 
fear of the future. His bright voice lighted up that narrow 
portal of the grave. These three religious leaders—that is 
why I am speaking in this vein and facing that way—have 
given to us ministers, out of the abundance of the faith that 
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people called disbelief, out of the radiance and luminosity of 
their hope, which others called blight and darkness,—they 
have given us victory, the keynotes of triumph and an eternal 
trust in a divine love. [ Applause. ] 

I must tell you one significant incident, as I think of the 
past. When I graduated from Meadville my class agreed that 
we wanted O. B. Frothingham to preach the baccalaureate 
sermon. He has been one of the leaders of this great move- 
ment, and the afterglow of his beautiful character is in the 
sky. The authorities at Meadville did not like it. We were 
rebellious; we insisted. To show you how things went in 
those days—they are better now, and that is why I speak so 
freely,—we held a meeting in the chapel and determined to 
have him. ‘The faculty happened to hear of it, and they resur- 
rected an old, obsolete law, which had never been heard of 
before, which punished students for holding mectings in the 
chapel without informing them. We had gone in there quiet- 
ly, in our dressing gowns and slippers, and made no special 
riot. But somehow they got around us. Divinity students 
are not very rich, They never get rich after they become 
preachers, except Ames and Crothers and some such,—and so 
the faculty said, “We won't pay the bills.” They had Samuel 
J. May—dear saint. I was satisfied. I did not complain. 
But what did they do? When he arrived there, they took 
him off ina corner and said, “This class is a little too ultra 
and radical.” And they found out what May was going to 
preach, which was just what we wanted, and they made him 
take a sermon on “Jesus, the Leader of the World.” Well, I 
didn’t object to that, because I knew my faith was strong 
enough to stand it. But it shows how things were at that time. 
Frothingham ever after to me was a guiding light, pure and 
strong and persuasive ; and I want to give that tribute to him 
from my personal experience here tonight. 

Now in regard to the text which has been given us; in two 
words I can tell you why I think Anniversary Week ought to 
live. First, because it provides a place and a time for a fel- 
lowship that we cannot get elsewhere and in other channels— 
a fellowship of the spirit, of rallying ideas, of swaying mem- 
ories, of great leaderships, of watchwords spoken from the 
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open skies. Anniversary Week has an electric touch because 
of what it has been and is. Anniversary Week ought also to 
live, to be perpetuated with vigor, because it can give us the 
chance to come together and plan for the actual carrying out 
of ideas that have hung vaguely in our sight. People say that 
Anniversary Week is dying. Is it? Some of you must 
feel tonight as if you had not had an entirely easy time this 
week. The ministers feel so. There are more meetings at 
the present time in Anniversary Week than ever. They are 
not so spectacular. They are not so flashing with excitement. 
The great leaders do not walk the platform. But there is 
great departmental work, committee consultations as to how to 
push this great struggling world on and up, to higher levels— 
the women, the men, the ministers, the laity; these assem- 
blies and those are filling every day. So that if you wanted 
to find a time for a new meetirig you would be puzzled to know 
just where to put it. 

Anniversary Week ought to live, Mr. President, also, be- 
cause it provides storage possibility and a likelihood of ma- _ 
terial ready to be kindled. I do not like this grumbling and 
criticism because there are not battles on hand all the time, 
because there are not Wendell Phillipses at every turn of the 
street. The Almighty does not run the world that way in 
any department. The thing for you and for me and for all 
like unto us is to be patient and diligently pursue the cultiva- 
tion of-this Anniversary Week, the comparing of ideas, the 
patient fulfilling of the ordinary duties; and by and by there 
will come a crisis in the affairs of our country when some 
mighty urgency arises, and we are ready for it. But suppose 
Anniversary Week were given up, we should not have the 
opportunity for the filtration of ideas, the meeting of indi- 
viduals surcharged with ideas, whereby these forward move- 
ments at a given time can be taken. 

Finally this, friends. The Free Religious Association, it 
seems to me, has a special scope of its own, if it will only 
grasp it. Mrs. Wooley has referred to the Liberal Congress. 
I do not quite agree with my dear friend, Mr. Mead—did he 
say it—I have forgotten whether he said it or my brother 
Calvinist here on my right—that the time has gone by for 
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Anniversary Week and the Free Religious Association in 
especial to discuss ideas, to bring together in clear and dis- 
tinct array ideas of truth. I think it is needed now. That 
Liberal Congress might well begin to hold its sessions now, 
possibly the heir to the Free Religious Association, striving 
in its turn to bring together the various conceptions of the 
various denominations of the world. There are three things 
that the Free Religious Association ought to stand for, and 
having done all, to stand with the old vigor. And if you do 
it, if you push it, if you lend your personal enthusiasm, you 
will till up the seats again and have the tables of your festival 
thronged. 

First, for us and for Trinitarianism, there is a need of sin- 
cerity today in theological thought and religious organization. 
We want the personal unit raised to the tenth and hundredth 
power of veracity and earnestness. We want the worshipper 
in the pew to cease his mumbling—as the little child says, 
“his grumbling back,” at the minister in the liturgy. We 
want him to cease his vague way of assenting to certain truths 
and creeds every Sunday, and bring the light of truth and 
sincerity into his mental thought and conceptions. It is one 
_ of the worst drawbacks today with regard to the advance of 
religion that the individual, either from negligence, absorp- 
tion, or cowardice, is not bringing himself up to the tribunal 
of honest judgment. 

The second thing you ought to stand for, and stand with 
all steadfastness, is consistency. Not your little, miserable, 
trimming, small consistency; a consistency of theology, so 
that when a church allows its minister or employs him to 
preach the love of God, he will make all his other doctrines 
rightly related and gradated to that simple truth, and not 
preach hell one Sunday in the month and the other three Sun- 
days talk about that infinite and all embracing love of the 
Deity. [Applause.] You know just what I mean. Iam not 
indicting or inveighing. I am speaking from the high table- 
land of that which the Almighty wants of his exponents here 
on earth—to make the creeds and the statements of theology 
consistent part with part. Here a minister will quote Whittier 
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in his sermon and praise him for his words about the love of 
God, his trust in the future, 


“T only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care.” 


And yet he will require for membership in that church a sub- 
scription to things that flatly contradict and trample upon that 
expression of faith in the divine love. 

There isa third thing. The Free Religious Association can 
stand for those two, and also for applied truth. It has been 
referred to tonight. Applied Christianity, we call it; practi- 
cal Christianity. Here is this building. I believe if Theodore 
Parker were to stand in the midst of it from Sunday to Sun- 
day, he would say that his humanitarian truth is being applied 
to the wants and needs of this sect. Truth not held in the 
skeleton, but clothed with the blood and flesh of reality. 
Truth, not the historic truth of metaphysicians, but truth, 
Christian truth, truth from any source, made the living oxygen 
of the lungs of character ; truth harnessed and made to pull the 
chariot of progress. And I believe the members of the Free 
Religious Association, when I think of its illustrious examplar 
—some sitting here, some elsewhere —are the ones still to 
proclaim from the battlements of their progressive castle of 
truth to the whole world below and the sleeping valleys, 
“Rise, practice what you know, put into actual laws and 
usages the brotherhood of man and the spirit of God.” 

I thank you for the opportunity of being in your midst to- 
night, and I want to say to you members of this Association 
that as far as the Benevolent Fraternity ot Churches can do 
it, this corner shall stand more and more to the glory of God, 
the service of man, and the illumination of the memory and 
power of Theodore Parker. _[ Applause. ] 


ADDRESS OF MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Dear Mrs. Cheney, perhaps, better than anybody else 
present, knows that I come here entirely unprepared to say - 
anything, but still Iam glad for the opportunity and perhaps 
I shall find a word that I shall be glad to say. I feel greatly 
exhilarated by Mr. Horton’s tribute to Theodore Parker, be- 
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vause these eyes of mine have seen him and these ears of mine 
have listened, oh, with such joy and wonder to his words. 
Why, I have committed domestic sins to hear him. When I 
was expected to do something else, and ought to have done 
something else, I have run away, yes, to Music Hall or wher- 
ever he was to speak and sat there listening to his eloquent 
utterances. I have come home too late for Sunday dinner, and 
said, “Well, I can’t help it; I don’t care; I have heard the 
grandest speech today that I ever heard.” [Applause.] It 
was not to be applauded—my conduct was wrong. But I have 
heard French people say, “I would commit a base act for a 
cup of chocolate.” I am afraid IL would almost have com- 
mitted a base act to hear a sermon of Theodore Parker. 

IT have not been at the meetings of this society before; I 
hardly know why. I somehow felt it was quite possible for 
me to come here tonight, and coming here, or before I came, 
I felt a certain sympathy with it, a certain confidence in it 


which perhaps I have not felt before,—it might be very much 
like that shortening of the distance between Cambridge and 
Boston which Mr. Crothers has so clearly and conclusively 
explained to us. But I remember now that the old prophet 
Elijah, thinking over, I suppose, the things on which he had 
perhaps come short, the things which he had undertaken and 
had not accomplished, finally stood upon this: “I have been 
very jealous for the Lord.” I think this Association has been 
very jealous for the soul of honesty. I am very sure of that 
—that its magnetic needle has not wavered, it has always 
pointed straight to the pole of what could be earnestly and 
intelligently believed. And, having respected it at a dis- 
tance, I am delighted now to come into its cheerful presence. 

I have had a word that I wanted to say this Anniversary 
Week, and I wondered where I could say it; and now that I 
have freedom here I don’t know whether I am at all able to 
say it; but the word in my mind is unanimity in religion, 
Quite lately I saw in one of the papers that there was a very 
interesting article in one of the English magazines upon “The 
Reunion of Christendom.” “Oh, well,” I thought, “this is 
what I should like to read, after being at the Parliament of 
Religions and seeing that wonderful union, the united spirit 
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of people who differed a good deal, no doubt, in opinion ; 
this is just what I want.” So at the expense of forty cents I 
purchased that magazine. And to my sorrow I found that 
the unanimity of Christendom was to be that we were all to 
go back to the supremacy of the Pope. [Laughter.] More 
than ever I still wanted that reunion, but in the opposite direc- 
tion. It seemed to me that we must all go forward to a point 
where the Pope himself would take off his triple crown— 
which I have seen on three Papal heads—and bow to that su- 
preme and divine truth and glory which neither he nor any 
one man can represent to the exclusion of all men. 

Now, how shall we find this? We must go on together on 
solid principles, and in all our different denominational work 
we must find, not the points of difference, but the points upon 
which we can honestly unite. Those are the greatest points, 
those are probably the elemental truths—our inheritance, our 
grand human belonging. We must found ourselves upon 
those, and more and more make them the great primal thing 
in what we are to look up to and to live for. I think that the 
great progress which we see in religious harmony today is 
largely in that direction. Mankind have grown wiser. Noble 
teachers,—oh, how noble, and at what an expense of suffer- 
ing from social ostracism and ridicule,—have suffered mar- 
tyrdom. It is almost as bad to be torn by the newspapers 
and all your acquaintances as to be torn by other wild beasts. 
These people have really been able to lift the common level 
of thought and persuasion so that we do stand on higher 
ground. Do not let us lose one inch of it. It is given us to 
keep, and, if it is necessary, to fight for; but we are not to 
relinquish it. .£ think that somehow we make various similes 
in our minds to represent what we think of religion. But 
one thought which often comes to me is that of this great 
centre and of ourselves as a circle about it. There is the 
centre, fixed, immovable, perfect, eternal, and we are all re- 
lated to it. Perhaps there was a time when we tried to crowd 
each other, and instead of moving out moved this way and 
that and spread ourselves and took up all the room we could. 
But if we can only move out, there is no limitation to the 
circle ; it will embrace all humanity. It is meant to embrace 
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it all, and if we are first related to this divine centre, its 
power and its vitality are so great that there can be no estrange- 
ment: then in each one of us there will be a power of love 
and of sympathy and a comprehension which will make us all 
receivers from the centre and givers in the circumference. I 
can say very imperfectly what I want to say. You all know 
when people talk about whether Anniversary Week should 
live, we do not question that it can live if some of the rest of 
us can live too. But I feel this very deeply, and I hope that 
our progress will be in the direction of this great agreement 
which shall include the whole religious inheritance of the race 
which shall look kindly and reverently upon all that the ages 
have contributed to it and see with the glorious immortal past, 
the future, oh, far more glorious—if it were possible—more 
immortal. { Applause. ] 


ADDRESS OF DR. LEWIS G. JANES. 


Mr. President :—When, a few weeks ago, I received the 
announcement of this meeting at my home in Brooklyn, with 
little thought that I should be able to participate with you 
this evening, and read the topic announced for discussion, I 
said to myself, “To gild refined gold; to paint the lily; to 
throw a perfume on the violet,” to evolve Anniversary Week 
in Boston, surely this is wasteful and ridiculous excess. I 
said so, probably, because I had not been in Boston on Anni- 
versary Week for fifteen years. When I came here the other 
day I found people on every side telling me that Anniversary 
Week was dead; that it was declining, at least; that it was 
on its last legs, metaphorically speaking. And now my 
friend Mr. Mead has given an eloquent eulogy over the — 
shall I say the grave —of the old Free Religious Association, 
He has told us that its work is done. So that I do not quite 
know what to make of the attitude of the Association, or of 
myself, perhaps, on this occasion. I would say at the outset 
that Mr. Horton and Mrs. Howe have very largely made my 
speech, and all that I can say hereafter will be in the main a 
repetition of their remarks in less happy language. It seems 
to me that there is still a work for Anniversary Week; that 
there is still a work for the Free Religious Association ; that 
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there is still a reason why it should not haul down its flag, 
why it should not depart to new fields and fresh pastures for 
a subject on which to exercise its talent and its thought. 

I have not been quite so fortunate as Mr. Mead in being 
able to build up in my own thought an entirely optimistic 
view of the present situation. It was my fortune a few weeks 
ago to be present at a meeting held in behalf of a worthy ob- 
ject, an object with which I was in hearty sympathy,—where 
from the mouths of two eminent representatives of the ortho- 
dox Congregational faith, two speeches were delivered, so in- 
tensely narrow, so untrue to the facts of the present situation, 
in alluding to the people of India, that it struck me that there 
was still room for the Free Religious Association, for some 
organization, at least, to work in the world, which should 
show us that there is good in all religions. You would have 
thought by these speeches that there was nothing but absolute 
evil, nothing but immorality connected with the old Hindoo 
faith. Now, do you know, friends, that today in India a 
wonderful religious movement is going on? Do you know 
that today the Vedanta philosophy is rising from the grave of 
centuries of neglect and misunderstanding with the torch of 
broad, liberal thought in its hands? There is abundant evi- 
dence that this is true; and I rejoice to believe that India is 
to be redeemed by evolution, not by revolution; by a natural 
development of the best that is in its old ancestral faith, and 
not through conversion to Christianity. [Applause.] I re- 
joice to believe that there is that germ of saving truth in every 
one of the great religions of the world which, if rightly de- 
veloped, under proper influences coming to it from without 
and from within, will lead to liberality of faith, to profound 
religious and philosophic thought; to high and noble purpose 
and endeavor, without the necessity of any conversion to 
Christianity. 

Now, I have myself been hanging on the verge of Unitarian- 
ism for about twenty years. I am a member in good and 
regular standing, I believe, of the Second Unitarian church 
in Brooklyn, but sometimes when I have been asked by 
friends, or people who did not know me well, “Are you a 
Unitarian ?” I would say, “I am unitarian but I am not a 
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Unitarian.” I make a distinction ; I have no interest in build- 
ing a Unitarian sect. Now, after hearing the speeches that 
have been made here this evening, if they are representative 
of what Unitarianism really is, I do not know but I am in- 
clined to say Iam a@ Unitarian. But one thing that my dear 
friend, John W. Chadwick. whose teaching I have listened to 
for many years,—that Theodore Parker and the great men 
who were leaders of this Association in its early days, im- 
pressed upon me, was that charity of thought is a moral vir- 
tue. I believe that there is an ethic of the intellect as well 
as of the heart, and I believe there is great danger in the lib- 
erality of today, which in some ways is bringing us nearer 
together, and is stealing away Unitarians into Orthodox 
churches—there is great danger of a mush of liberal conces- 
sions and vagueness of thought which is not moral, which is 
intellectually immoral in its nature. And I was very glad to 
hear the brave and noble and stirring words that have been 
said in behalf of intellectual honesty here tonight. I believe 
that Anniyersary Week in the past stood for the opportunity 
for the presentation of different views. Here in the old times 
the Anti-Slavery Society met, and in another hall, perhaps 
on the next block, or even on the same block, the Coloniza- 
tion Society would meet, or the A. B. C. F. M. And so the 
Orthodox churches were meeting here and the liberal churches 
there, and each of them was expressing its own honest 
thought, and people were going where inclination led them, 
to hear what was said. Everyone was getting something that 
he needed, and there was a certain charity of thought and 
fraukness of expression in those old days that we do not. find 
today. And that, it seems to me, is what Anniversary Week 
stands for: that is what it ought to stand for in the future ; 
that is what the Free Religious Association stands for. So, 
if Anniversary Week is to survive and is to be “evolved,” I 
think the Free Religious Association must live and must be 
evolved along with it, and the Free Religious Association must 
stand in the future as in the past for honesty of thought, for 
sincerity of thought, and for a fellowship of the spirit which 
recognizes and respects differences of intellectual opinion. 
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That is the kind of liberality that I believe will characterize 
the future development of religions and of philosophic thought. 
Now I like my friend Mr. Mead very much better because 
he is something of a Kantian and I am a good deal of a Spen- 
cerian in my philosophy, and perhaps also because he is some- 
thing of a socialist and I am a good deal of an individualist. 
I like him very much better and I can fellowship with him 
with much greater advantage than I could if he believed ex- 
actly as Ido. And that is the kind of fellowship that, it 
seems to me, we ought to build up—the fellowship of the 
spirit, which is independent of individual opinions. In the 
wonderfully complex life of our modern civilization, if we de- 
velop every man in his own way on his own field, under the 
influence of his own social and intellectual environments, in 
the future we are going to have men not more alike than 
formerly in their intellectual characteristics, but more unlike 
in some of their peculiarities and some of their ideas. That, 
I think, is what we ought to aim at, and not mere uniformity 
of thought,—uniformity of spirit, a growing consensus of 
judgment on great foundation principles, as the result of 
deeper thought from each independent foundation, more and 
more harmony of conviction as to the great questions of moral 
obligation and individual duty, but an infinite variety of 
shades of difference in intellectual beliefs. [ Applause. ] 


ADDRESS OF MRS. FANNIE B. WILLIAMS. 


This is my first experience of Anniversary Week, and I 
hardly know how to adjust my thought to this occasion. I 
can only do so by recalling that you can point in connection 
with this progressive religious meeting to so many illustrious 
names. But I recall also with a thrill of pride that men and 
women who have stood for much that is best in American life 
were the men and women who found their inspiration and 
splendid moral enthusiasm in the Negro’s plea not for merey 
or sympathy, but for justice. I remember that those people 
who fought out the antislavery issue were the men and women 
who enriched our history with its best ideals of moral hero- 
ism. They gave to our literature its best philosophy and 
poetry, and while pleading the cause of men and women in 
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bonds, they taught this nation its best ideals and maxims of 
liberty, justice and patriotism. I refer thus lovingly and 
gratefully to the men and women of this older generation, 
simply to suggest to you that the men and women who did 
most for the negro in his evolution from slavery to freedom 
and from freedom to citizenship, were the men and women 
who have been most exalted in our civilization. But sur- 
rounded as I am tonight I am again inspired by a thrill of 
hope, because these strong true hearts are still marking out 
our pathway for us through struggles that touch the deepest 
chords of our being. 

Through the thirty years of our freedom we have been 
struggling and yearning for the blessings and idealities of the 
Christian religion, but has it meant anything deep and deter- 
mining in our lives or in our relation to the people about us? 
Has it established for us a just claim for confidence, for a 
higher regard and more Christian sympathy tor those who 
have everything to give? We are still forced to ask the 
question, Do the American people believe in their own re- 
ligion? Are they so imbued with that charity that vaunteth 
not itself as to recognize the spiritual kinship and equality of 
all who kneel at the same shrine of worship? Do they be- 
lieve that their own religion can make pure and undefiled all 
its devotees and qualify Christians of a darker complexion for 
religious fellowship? ‘To these soul questionings there have 
come such painful answers and false application of these doc- 
trines that it is scarcely to be wondered at that religion in its 
more blessed influences, in its wider and higher reaches of 
good in humanity has as yet never become real enough to the 
colored people as a race to enable them to translate into con- 
duct the promptings of religion. But we are not without 
hope, as our needs @nlarge with our opportunities, the blind 
fumblings of the older beliefs are giving place to a new yearn- 
ing for such reinforcement of the gentle power of real re- 
ligion as will include all souls of whatever color within the 
circle of its influence. 

Our hopes and prospects for a place of honor in the great 
family of races are all contained in the ever expanding heart 
of humanity. 
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The narrow-heartedness of creeds is forcing us to a safer 
refuge in a growing affiliation with the spirit of religion and 
progress which kindled the enthusiasm of the noble workers 
in the anti-slavery cause and extends to me and to us all the 
warmth of fellowship and brotherhood. 

Yours, I believe, is the gospel love of humanity which is to 
make ridiculous all race antipathies. This is the religion of 
humanity which is to make the terms strong and weak between 
people of differing tongues and complexions suggest duties 
rather than oppressions. ‘This is the gospel of the brother- 
hood of man which is to bring about the conditions by which 
all races are to realize the high possibilities of their destiny. 
And in this religion I, at least, can trust. [ Applause. ] 


REMARKS OF RABBI CHARLES FLEISCHER. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: Perhaps I may 
also call myself a child of the Free Religious Association, as 
Mrs. Wooley has done, for I also call one of the founders of 
this association—Ralph Waldo Emerson himself—my patron 
saint. I feel that to him I owe what breadth of thought I 
may have attained to, what loftiness of aspiration 1 now can 
call my own. His Divinity School Address, I believe, first 
made me the “heretic” that I am proud to say I am. His 
demand that we have today a religion of insight, a poetry 
and a philosophy of insight, and not merely of tradition, 
inspired_ine to take the same view of my own religion and of 
ul religion. 

Therefore I feel indeed that I am a child of this association, 
eyen as I am or like to regard myself a spiritual descendant 
of Ralph Waldo. Emerson, one of its founders. I regret that 
Mr. Mead should have introduced me as a Jew, even second- 
arily. I appreciate the compliment of being introduced 
“first as a man.” Unfortunately, the Jew always is intro- 
duced somewhat as a curiosity. And if he happen to show a 
breadth which is equal in measure to that which other individ- 
uals may show, then he is looked upon as not really a Jew, 
but as an exception. And again and again I have come in 
contact with persons who have regretted that I personally am 
throwing off so much of what is distinctively Jewish, for fear 
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lest Judaism may die out of the world and one of the most 
interesting of our archeological specimens be lost to us. 

I believe that the Jew and all other denominations should 
retain a certain amount of their individuality. I believe that 
there is no need for going outside of our own sect, outside of 
our own sectarianism, in order to proclaim our breadth, our 
liberalism. Personally, I have very little respect for that 
liberalism that vaunts itself today as the peacock does, look- 
ing proudly upon its feathers. I believe with Emerson that 
we should be not broad but lofty. I believe that Emerson 
himself said at one of these anniversary meetings that it is 
time we gave theological disputations and arguments about 
this ritual and that to special committees to settle; it is 
time that we grow beyond that, that we had risen above all 
that. I believe it is time, too, that the liberal cease vaunting 
himself on his “liberalism,” take that as a matter of course, 
and proceed to do the work of today. 

I feel that as a member of the Jewish sect I can be as broad 
as humanity, that my soul can, nay, must, soar as high as 
human aspiration has soared. I do not believe that the term 
humanity is necessarily a larger term than Christianity or 
Judaism or Buddhism. I believe that every sect can be the 
bearer of the largest, the loftiest message that has come to 
the human mind today. I do not agree with what our friend 
Mr. Savage said this morning —practically this, that great 
reforms have not been worked from within outward, but that 
it has been necessary for the reformer, for the heretic, to step 
outside his denomination and there proclaim himself, because, 
staying within bounds, within the limitation, so-called, of sect, 
demanded a certain amount of compromise and, probably, 
hypocrisy. I do believe that every sect, every organization, 
must be the bearer of the largest and the broadest and the 
loftiest gospel that has come to us. 

I have that respect for organization, for name, for tradi- 
tion, which makes me at least see the largest possible strength 
even for the liberal cause in maintaining the sect and denom- 
inational divisions and in making of them the means of 
spreading this largest truth. I believe, with Emerson, that 
the work that we all have in common is simply this, “to make 
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the best better and to make the worst good.” In that there 
need be no sect distinction; at any rate, there need be no 
accentuation of the little differences that come to us through 
no fault, even as through no credit of our own. I believe 
that we should indeed keep up the old organizations, that the 
Jew, for instance, should remain the Jew, and that while 
absorbing all truth, whatsoever be its source, he should still 
be able to say, “I am a Jew,” because that word holds to him 
the concentrated meaning of the organized force, through four 
thousand years, of inherited tradition, of race pride, of reli- 
gious growth; that he should use that term and use his sect 
as the organization, as the means of bodying forth the largest 
truth that is his and all the world’s today. I believe that just 
as with the Jew, so with all other sectarians, the reform can 
and rightly should work from within outward; that each sect 
must show the expansibility there is in it, the power of con- 
taining and of giving out the larger truth; that one associa- 
tion alone, such as the Free Religious Association, cannot 
monopolize the world’s loftiest liberalism, but that all, even 
sectarian societies, should, in this sense, become Free Reli- 
gious Associations. 

Often the Jew has been called narrow, because he has not 
been a proselyting agent. He does not believe even today, 
as he has never believed, in proselyting, because he believes 
that you and I have the same means of attaining to the God- 
given truth which is free in the air. There are germs all 
about us, ready to be caught by any one, to affect us with 
their inspiration. Therefore, there is no need of your turn- 
ing a Jew, as there is no need of my turning Christian for us 
to attain to the largest and loftiest divine manhood and 
womanhood that is possible to each of us. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, and ladies and gentlemen, that the 
symbolism of old, the religious sects of old can be made the 
bearers and the messengers of as big a measure of truth as 
any new grown. organization of today has attained to. I be- 
lieve that we must say, each one of us, who chance to be of 
this sect and of that: “The best is mine; I am heir of all the 
ages; all truth is mine, though not mine alone.” I must 
make my Judaism synonymous with the greatest truth and 
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the largest beauty recognized today. I must fit my Judaism 
to the social conditions of today. I must make it to recog- 
nize the needs, the aspirations of today. And so must you 
do with your Unitarianism, or whatever -ism has been made 
yours. I believe, in a word, that today religion must still be 
the social force which shall reanimate, which shall revivify, 
as never before since the world began, shall take the common 
prosaic facts of daily life and give them a new, a divine 
beauty again. 

I do not believe, always, ladies and gentlemen, in turning 
backwards and advocating to this one a return to primitive 
Christianity, to that one a return to the Judaism of Moses 
and the prophets, but I believe in pointing onward and up- 
ward. The loftiest and the most truly divine Sinai is before 
us and not back of us. I believe in recognizing the inspira- 
tion that lies about us as largely, as richly today as it ever 
did in the history of man. I believe in looking hopefully 
forward, taking up the facts of today honestly, looking them 
squarely in the face and attempting to meet the demands of 
the people of today with the remedies of today. That, I be- 
lieve, is the prescription that an Emerson might give. He 
did not believe that the largest fact had been revealed in the 
past. While respectful to traditions, he had greater respect 
for the human insight for the divine, there is in you and in 
me today. Therefore, he counselled a freedom from the tra- 
dition which limits, and therefore counselled, in the spirit, if 
not in so many words, that we infuse the new spirit of today 
into the traditions of the past and make them alive and full of 
meaning and full of force for us again today. 

That transcendent attitude, I believe, we today should also 
cultivate ; that not merely breadth of spirit, but that lofti- 
ness of spirit, which, looking down upon these little things 
that still divide us, would perforce lose sight of these differ- 
ences and make us feel and practice our oneness. One of 
the most valuable words that has been spoken here tonight, I 
think, was that by Mr. Horton, of the necessity of being 
truthful, consistent, not preaching a brotherhood that we do 
not practice, not preaching a liberalism that we do not give 
expression to in every moment of contact with our fellow 
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men, but being actively what we pretend to be, practicing 
what we preach. 

We are so truly at one, if only we would recognize it, that 
it ought not to be necessary to refer continually to this unity 
of ours. I remember the thought that one of my much ad- 
mired professors once told me. He narrated a conversation 
between him and the president of the college from which I 
was graduated. He said that walking one day in the coun- 
try, comparing notes, they found that they agreed so remark- 
ably that my teacher said, “Well, it is not strange that we 
should agree so well. Look at these two trees. Their trunks 
are perhaps three yards apart, but, could we dig deep down 
into the earth, would we not see their roots intermingle?” 
And, thought I to myself, on hearing the story, even better 
than that,—look upward and see the trunks that here on a 
level with us are divided; see how in throwing out their 
branches into the upper air, again they lovingly intermingle 
and again they show that spirit of fellowship that is really 
theirs at bottom and on the higher level. 

And that oneness, my friends, is ours too, despite the little 
differences that trunk to trunk, face to face, divide us. 
Soaring higher, recognizing our oneness in our common di- 
vine humanity, and practicing that, making again of the word 
brotherhood not merely so many letters, not merely an empty 
sound, but a real, living, working, acting force, would not 
this Free Religious Association, in giving continuous im- 
pulse, through its Anniversary Week, to such a spirit, to 
such feeling and practice as that, continue the destiny that 
surely is God-given, which surely, year after year, is God- 
inspiring to all that are privileged to partake of it? [Ap- 
plause. | 


ADDRESS OF MRS. EDNAH D. CHENEY. 


At this late hour [ do not wish to detain you long, but I do 
wish to come back,—if it is not improper in this forward so- 
ciety to go back at all,—to our text and say one word about 
Anniversary Week, because I thought the subject was very 
happily chosen and that it meant a great deal; for we may 
look at Anniversary Week as representing the movement that 
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is so often spoken of—the gradual incarnation of religion in 
institutions, reforms, philanthropies, etc. Certainly, looked 
at in one way, this holy week does not bear the same propor- 
tion to the life of the community generally that it seemed to 
bear fifty or sixty years ago, when, as our good Mr. Parker 
used to say, “the streets were black with divinity,” [laughter, ] 
when every good minister’s wife in the country was sure to 
have her new gown made in season and came up to Boston 
with her husband, her thoughts divided between salvation and 
shopping, as such an opportunity was not to be lost; and 
when they were seen in Washington street at the store win- . 
dows, which they regarded with wonder and admiration, and 
entirely innocent of anybody else being on the sidewalk, 
pressed backward for a better view of the beauty there dis- 
played, not having been taught that the jostling crowd should 
follow one strait and narrow path and on one side or the other. 
Certainly the glory of those days has departed. But there is 
one relic from them that I do not want to be forgotten in this 
day of coming unity, and that is—the clergymen will correct 
me if I make any mistakes, for I speak only from memory,— 
that the custom has existed that on one day of that week the 
old Congregational church met in its unity. It was neither 
the Trinitarians nor Unitarians that met at the conference, 
and there they came once ina year and remembered that they 
sprang from the same source and were brothers still, though 
they seemed to have parted such very different ways. And I 
always thought it was worth while to keep up Anniversary 
Week for that one relic of unity. Undoubtedly, it was such 
a celebration of underlying unity as helped to this larger 
liberality which we now hold so dear. 

I would like, but the time is too short, to say one word of 
what Mr. Parker use#to call the “Great and Thursday Lec- 
ture,” which has a very interesting history, and which, I sup- 
pose, came to its death because it was not large enough to 
admit his spirit. It was very curious. One of the good 
things about that, was just what Mr. Horton has spoken 
of as speaking the real truth of belief. On that day the man 
who preached the great and Thursday lecture was expected 
not to preach as somebody else wanted him to, but to state 
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anything in his own attitude of thought which was different 
from others, and he had that one opportunity to speak per- 
fectly freely without fear of any one’s calling him to task for 
it. Was not that so, Mr. Horton, in the old days? But 
when Theodore Parker let such a tremendous idea loose, as 
Mr. Emerson says, it was a little too much even for the great 
and Thursday lecture. But they took rather a queer way of 
stopping him, and that was that when he preached there one 
day, the organist was not to be found—there was to be no music 
in the church that day; and I knew the young minister who, 
the next time Mr. Parker’s turn came to speak there, went 
and got the key of the organ and played himself, so that the 
music should not be wholly lost. I remember one good old 
lady who always used to go to these lectures because, she said, 
she found herself in such good company—such a lot of minis- 
ters there, all settling their exchanges, and she felt a great 
deal better all the week for having their holy presence around 
her. And that was a good thing, I think; I think it would 
do us all good once a week to get into such good company. 
Now, just one more reminiscence about Anniversary Week. 
I wanted to say first, however, that from being a purely 
theological celebration, so far as I know—I suppose it began 
with the Congregational churches, but other churches came 
in, though never all—the Episcopalian and some other 
churches never came into Anniversary Week—it was mainly 
a Congregational week; but from that it passed into the 
reforms, and very naturally, as the ministers came together 
and talked over various matters, those of them who had 
come to feel that the application of religion to life was 
the most important thing, took an interest in reforms and 
found this week a convenient time to hold meetings, and a 
society formed at that time had its anniversary on one of its 
days. And so we had peace meetings and then specially the 
anti-slavery meetings. The anti-slavery societies held their 
meetings at that time, collecting representatives from all over 
New England, and undoubtedly did great and good work. 
Then followed the Woman Suffrage Association and other 
organizations which came here to hold their anniversaries. __ 
But in 1854 occurred a most noted Anniversary Week. 
Mr. Horton has spoken of the value of keeping such a week 
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as this for the sake of holding the powers in reserve for the 
possible exigencies that might arise. In 1854 the whole city 
was stirred to its very heart by the most terrible fugitive 
slave case that ever occurred here, and on Friday of that 
week Anthony Burns was dragged through the streets of 
Boston, escorted by policemen and soldiers of the national 
government, to be returned to slavery. It seemed a most 
providential thing that all religious New England was called 
up at that time to witness that act, and it stirred the heart of 
the people, perhaps, as it would not have done at any other 
time. The streets were draped, and I remember my pleasure 
in finding that my father’s old store had been hung with black. 
He had gone, but his nephew and another partner were there, 
and the nephew, who belonged to the Orthodox Congregation- 
alists, had gone to his meeting, and his partner, who was an 
Abolitionist, had witnessed this scene in the streets, and when 
my cousin came back he found the store closed and the door 
hung with crape. He could not imagine what it meant until 
it came over him that this was a day when indeed the whole 
city was in mourning. That was the last slave carried away 
from Boston. [Applause.] That was the day, the Friday 
of Anniversary Week, that we, some years after, chose for 
our day to celebrate the free religion of the country, of which 
our friend has truly said, that it is to the free, true religion 
of the country that we owe all that we have gained in the 
destruction of slavery, and all that she trusts and that we 
trust we shall in the near future gain in the overcoming of all 
that race prejudice which is so terrible an evil not only in our 
country but in others. 

So, I say, let us all bless God for Anniversary Week ; let 
us be thankful for all it brings, and remember old Father 
Taylor, who said, “Qh, Lord, we are not tired of Thy work, 
though we are often tired in it.” And when Friday night of 
Anniversary Week comes, although we feel there is nothing 
left of us, we find that the next week we are ready to go to 
work again and carry on these good causes and look forward 
to the close of next May with hope and thankfulness, when I 
trust we shall all meet again, [ Applause. ] 


Tue Presipent:— The meeting is adjourned. 
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Was organized in 1867. Though haying its headquarters in Boston, it is a 
national organization, and has members and officers in various States of 
the Union. It has the following 


CONSTITUTION. 


I, This organization shall be called the Free Religious Association. 


II. The objects of this Association are to encourage the scientific study of religion 
and ethics, to advocate freedom in religion, to increase fellowship in spirit, to emphasize 
the supremacy of practical morality in all the relations of life, and to encourage the 
organization of local Societies or Free Churches on the basis of Free, Spiritual, and 
Universal Religion, All persons sympathizing with these aims are cordially invited to 
membership. ; 


III. Membership in this Association shall leave each individual responsible for his 
own opinions alone, and affect in no degree his relations to other associations; and noth- 
ing in the name or Constitution of the Association shall ever be construed as limiting 
membership by any test of speculative opinion or belief—or as defining the position of 
the Association, collectively considered, with reference to any such opinion or belief,— 
or as interfering, in any other way, with that absolute freedom of thought and expres- 
sion which is the natural right of every rational being. Any person desiring to co- 
operate with the Association shall be considered a member, with full right to speak in 
its meetings; but an annual contribution of one dollar shall be necessary to give him a 
title to vote,—provided, also, that those thus entitled may at any time confer the privi- 
lege of voting upon the whole assembly, on questions not pertaining to the management 
of business. 


IV. The officers of the Association shall be a President, twelve Vice-Presidents, a 
Secretary, an Assistant Secretary, a Treasurer, and twelve Directors. They shall be 
chosen by ballot at the annual meeting of the Association; and the President, Vice- 
Presidents, Secretaries and Treasurer shall hold their offices for one year, or until their 
successors be chosen. The Directors shall be chosen for four years, and, at the expira- 
tion of that term shall not be eligible for re-election until after two years. One-fourth 
of their number shall be chosen annually; but at the annual meeting of 1882, the full 
number of twelve shall be chosen in sections of three, respectively, for one, two, three 
and four years. The President, Secretary, Treasurer and Directors shall together con- 
stitute an Executive Committee, intrusted with all the business and interests of the As- 
sociation in the interim of its meetings. They shall have power to fill any vacancies that 
may occur in their number, or in the list of Vice-Presidents between any two annual 
meetings. Six members of the Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum. 


Vv. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in the city of Boston on 
Thursday of what is known.as ‘‘ Anniversary Week,” at such place and with such ses- 
sions as the Executive Committee may appoint, of which at least one month’s previous 
notice shall be publicly given. Other meetings and conventions may be called by the 
Committee, according to their judgment, at such times and places as may seem to them 
desirable. 

VI. These Articles may be amended.at any Annual Meeting of the Association by 
a majority vote of the members present, providing public notice of the amendment has ~ 
been given with the call for the meeting. 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


s 


OF THE 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation was held in Boston, Mass., May 27th and 28th, 1897. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING 


was held on Thursday, at 4 o’clock p. M., in the Parker Me- 
morial Building. The President being absent in Europe, 
Vice-President, Lewis G. Janes, took the chair. The records 
of the last meeting were read and accepted. 

The Treasurer, Mr. J. A. J. Wilcox, then submitted the 
following report, which was duly accepted : 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING MAY 27, 1897. 


1896. EXPENSES. 
May 8. E. Anthony & Sons, circulars, envelopes and stamps $13.40 
SO eM Isai. VW OOlley, OXPeNnses: ... 5 <a os es = 65.00 
June 12. Paul R. Frothingham, postage and type-writing . . 4.95 
ipeOunel Clark, playing Organ ©. 65% SN. 6. <3 «ce 10.00 
VO ev tists LOW. CRPONSES i. 6 j.-. Hee wy wee « an ce 8.25 
2A AG LLOLLOD yk aricer TACMOTIAl ©. Gases + 6 5 +o 50.00 
23. For blowing organ three years ........ ote 4.00 
26. Harvey Blunt, supper for festival. ........ 56.25 
26.8 Printing tickets, dic.,for festival .. .0.%.::..+. 5.00 
26. Janitor, servicesfor festival. ....... ane ee 1.00 
26. Postage and car fares for festival. ........ 1.00 
July 16. Boston Herald, advertising ...... ++. +s 36.80 
94. Boston Advertiser, advertising. .......... 23.00 
DAP GOstOm DLAnsOripu, AAVEMbISING — 6 es cee we 27.00 
Dime LUE Buri reportin gan ents era yess see ake 75.00 
Sept. 23. E. Anthony & Sons, printing and mailing reports. 159.96 
Noy. 4. E.D. Mead, expenses to Indianapolis ....... 50.00 
4. P.R. Frothingham, expenses to Indianapolis .. . 50.00 
5. American Congress of Liberal Religious Societies. 50.00 
5. Lewis G. Janes, Cambridge conference. ...... 200.00 
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1897. 
Mar. 18. Expenses of lectures .. . ome 87.88 
May 4. American Congress of Liner Relieions Séoleties : 200.00 
13.) PB. R. Prothingham, postage, Gc 20s.) sce meee 3.73 
13. J. As J. Wilcox, postage, &C. 0. «se 2.42 
Total expenses... 2 5 022 © © 0 © « © ei Oi eiiNe imine setentca 
1896-7. RECEIPTS. 
May 29. Balance fromilast year : . . . ss = 2). cu ruemnenneoaeuninn 
29), Supper tickets! 27) 2 oo 67.00 
Membership fees and Paenibitions :) or 76.25 
Interest: cscs 5:5 ue gist al es or sas, he 160.36 
Total receipts... 2 6 6. 6 oo) eo 1e) ote 
Total expenses 2 4 1 2 2 Su =e 8 sae Ree 
Balance on hand, May 26, 1897... . < . . . 7). 3) 2 eeenemnogeeron 


Boston, May 26, 1897. 


This is to certify, that I have examined this annual report and find it 
correct, with proper vouchers. 


JOHN C. HAYNES, Auditor. 


Inasmuch as questions had been asked from time to time in 
regard to a Secretary’s Report, the Secretary stated that it 
was formerly the custom for the Executive Committee to have 
a report submitted in its name. This report was usually pre- 
pared and read by the Secretary. For the last ten years, 
however, the Executive Committee had taken no action in the 
matter, and had given the Secretary no authority to prepare 
anything of the kind. 

Mrs. Cheney thereupon moved, and it was voted, That the 
Secretary be authorized, another year, to prepare and read a 
report before the Business Meeting, dealing with the condi- 
tion, prospects and work of the Association. 

After various committees had been appointed to serve at 
the convention the next day, the report of the Nominating 
Committee was called for, and Mr. David H. Clark, as chair- 
man, presented a list of officers for the ensuing year. One 
or two changes were made in the list as offered, and the Sec- _ 
retary was then instructed to cast one ballot for the follow- 


ing, who are the officers of the Association for 1897-98 : 


PRESIDENT. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson ........ .. . Cambridge, Mass. 
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VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Felix Adler . 
Lewis G. Janes . 
Elizabeth B. Chase 
George Hoadly . 
Nathaniel Holmes 
William M. Salter. . 
Solomon Schindler 
B. F. Underwood . 
Moncure D. Conway 
Minot J. Savage 
Edwin D. Mead . 
Alfred W. Martin . 


SECRETARY. 
Paul Revere Frothingham . 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 


George W. Stevens . 


, TREASURER. 
J. A. J. Wilcox . 


DIRECTORS. 


Four Years. 
Charles Fleischer . 
Mrs. Ole Bull. sae: 
Mrs. Judith W. Smith . 


Three Years. 
R. P. Hallowell . 
Miss Rebecea R. Joslin 
Samuel M. Crothers . 


Two Years. 
Mrs. Emma E. Marean 
Miss Mary Shannon . 
Albert S. Parsons . 


One Year. 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney . 
John C. Haynes 


Daniel G. Crandon . 
, 


. New York, N. Y. 
. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
- Valley Falls, R. I. 
. New York, N. Y, 
. Cambridge, Mass. 
- Chicago, Ill. 
. Boston, Mass. 
. Chicago, Il. 

. - London, Lng. 
. New York, N. Y. 
- Boston, Mass. 
. Tacoma, Wash. 


. New Bedford, Mass 
- Boston. Mass. 


- Chelsea, Mass. 


- Boston, Mass. 
. Cambridge, Mass. 
. Kast Boston, Mass. 


. West Medford, Mass. 
- Boston, Mass. 
- Cambridge, Mass. 


. Cambridge, Mass. 
. Newton, Mass. 
. Lexington, Mass. 


. Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
. Boston, Mass. 
- Malden, Mass. 

’ 


Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Mr. R. P. Hallowell, Mr. D. H. 
Clark and Mr. George W. Stevens were appointed a Nomi- 


nating Committee for the next year. 


Mr. Albert S. Parsons then made a brief verbal report in 
regard to the course of lectures given the past winter under 
the auspices of the Association in the vestry of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale’s church, and the meeting adjourned at 5 30 


o'clock. 
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THE MORNING SESSION. 


was held on Friday, at 10 o’clock, in Steinert Hall, whose 
seating capacity was barely sufficient to accommodate the 
large audience which was present. 

Dr. Lewis G. Janes was in the chair. Seated with him 
on the platform were representatives of various of the Oriental 
Faiths who, together with certain others, were to speak upon 
‘¢The Sympathy of Religions.” 

In calling the convention to order Dr. Janes made the fol- 
lowing address : 


ADDRESS OF DR. LEWIS G. JANES. 


It is my pleasant duty, in the absence of our President, 
Colonel Higginson, to call to order the thirtieth annual 
convention of the Free Religious Association of America. 

Thirty years ago, within a stone’s throw of this pleasant 
hall, as noble a band of men and women as ever united with 
consecrated purpose to push forward the car of human pro- 
egress, inaugurated the work of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion of America. We meet today, in recognition of the 
wisdom and necessity of the work which they began, in 
gratitude for what has already been accomplished, to put on 
anew the armor which many of them have laid down, obedi- 
ent to a higher summons, and carry forward their work to its 
complete accomplishment. 

It was my privilege, as a young man—a humble volunteer 
in the ranks of the new movement—to be present at that 
first meeting. Since then I have always been with you in 
spirit, though the exigent demands of a busy life in a distant 
city have prevented that active participation in the work of 
the Association which inclination always prompted. The 
inspiration of the great minds who have been your leaders, 
and of the noble cause of freedom, fellowship and character 
in religion which they have advocated and illustrated, has 
been an influence of inestimable value and uplifting power in 
my own life which has largely determined the direction of its 
efforts and which I hereby gratefully acknowledge. Stand- 
ing here today, by the courtesy of our beloved President, ° 
Col. Higginson, a noble survivor of that devoted band who 
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inaugurated this work, whose words for whatever cause the 
champions are ‘‘as apples of gold in pictures of silver,” I 
can only recognize with humility the honor and compliment 
of being selected as your temporary presiding officer, and 
consecrate myself anew to the work which has always been 
very near to my heart. . 

Looking back upon the past year, we may find much reason 
for congratulation—none for discouragement or despair of 
the ultimate success of our cause. Though our President is 
still in quest of that full measure of health which is essential 
to a normal capacity for work and the enjoyment of life, we 
may be profoundly thankful that he has been on the upward 
road of improvement since last we met, and has actively re- 
sumed many of his customary pursuits in literature and 
affairs. We may reasonably hope next year to welcome him 
again to his accustomed place, and listen to the inspiring 
music of his voice. Long may it be ere his trenchant and 
graceful pen is laid aside and his noble utterances cease from 
this and other platforms to which duty calls him. Such men, 
ever young in thought, earnest of purpose, consecrated to the 
highest ideals of manly character and enlightened citizenship, 
the world can ill afford to lose. Though absent in body, he 
is with us today in spirit. The blessing of his approval has 
been vouchsafed to the program of this meeting. He speaks 
to us in the topic chosen for this morning’s conference. In 
all that we can say, we shall but illustrate. the noble principles 
and sentiments of his address on ‘* The Sympathy of Relig- 
ions,” written more than forty years ago, and first read, | 
believe, at an early meeting of this Association. 

Conquered by science, in friendly coédperation with the 
ocean steamer and the electric cable, the broad Atlantic no 
longer separates us from the continents of the east, but unites 
us with them—and so to our absent leader. In its untram- 
elled power, it symbolizes both freedom and unity — the ideas 
which should inspire our action. The rivers which feed it 
are as the specialized forms of faith which contribute to the 
great ocean of Universal Religion. The mists which rise 
from it, obedient to the silent mandate of the sun which gives 
life to the world in which we live and move and have our 
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being, descend again for the strengthening and healing of the 
nations, and fill anew the rills and streams; even as the 
truth of God falls silently into the hearts of men in every 
quarter of the world, and gives to the manifold systems of 
religious thought whatever potency they possess to minister 
to human needs. 

The objects of this Association are declared to be ‘* to en- 
courage the scientific study of religion and ethics, to advocate 
freedom in religion, to increase fellowship in the spirit, and 
to emphasize the supremacy of practical morality in all the 
relations of life.” It began in the revolt against the sectarian 
spirit, and as a protest against the restrictions of a fellowship 
conditioned by dogmatic tests. It aimed, not to create a new 
sect, whether Christian, Extra-Christian or Anti-Christian, 
but to offer a field of vantage where all reverent seekers for 
truth could meet on equal terms of mutual respect, compare 
notes, and unite for worthy humanitarian ends. It is not to 
be regarded as a mere debating society wherein diverse con- 
victions may cross the swords of controversy and strive for 
partisan victory, one over the other. It aims at no propa- 
ganda of particular doctrines. Its method is that of concili- 
ation and not of controversy, looking toward the discovery 
of the essential truths underlying every faith. It respects 
all sincere convictions, and would probe for these deeper 
truths eyen beneath the guise of error and superstition. It 
affirms that the time is past for mere toleration of opinions ; 
the duty of the hour is not to tolerate but to honor and 
respect the intelligent convictions of every honest heart. It 
recognizes the limitations of human faculty, and the conse- 
quent impossibility that any individual or organization should 
be the discoverer or custodian of the whole infallible truth. 
It would hold up for each an ideal beyond that which he at 
present. realizes, and in the search for this ideal would make 
the humblest as well as the highest the helper and teacher of 
all. The Free Religious Association might well adopt as its 
own that noble sentiment of Herbert Spencer, in his ‘* First 
Principles of a Synthetic Philosophy ” :— 

‘¢TIn proportion as we love truth more and victory less, we 
shall become anxious to know what it is that leads our oppo- 
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nents to think as they do. We shall begin to suspect that 
the pertinacity of belief exhibited by them must result from a 
perception of something which we have not perceived. And 
we shall aim to supplement the portion of truth we have 
found with the portion found by them.” 

It looks forward, therefore, to a Universal Religion not 
based upon dogma, but upon unity of purpose in the search 
for ideal truth —a fellowship of all who would discover and 
incarnate this truth in human lives and illustrate it in human 
institutions. Its faith is that of that strong and gentle soul 
and clear-headed thinker, William J. Potter, our venerated 
leader of former years : — 

‘“*T make bold to say that we who are now living will 
behold the dawn of a new religion which is to be really 
universal in its principles and as broad as humanity in its 
boundaries; which is not, however, to be Christianity, nor 
Judaism, nor Buddhism, nor Neo-Brahmanism, but a new 
faith into which the specific religions are in form to die that 
they may centinue to live in spiritual substance.” 

In my own thought, the process whereby the Universal 
Religion will come into being is not so well typified by the 
conception of the dying of the old into the new as by that of 
a conscious and living synthesis of existing religions into a 
higher, more perfect and more vital organic whole —a feder- 
ation of existing organizations into a more inclusive fellow- 
ship of seekers for ideal truth. Those religious forms only 
will die which persistently cling to the narrow conception of 
their own sufficiency, finality and intallibility. He to whom 
the Christian name is dear may still continue to call himself 
a Christian, the Hindu may still be a Hindu, the Buddhist a 
Buddhist ; but these words, however sacred the associations 
which they connote tethe disciples of these respective faiths, 
shall no longer constitute assumed conditions of salvation, or 
barriers to a wider fellowship in spirit, wherein all may meet 
on common, friendly ground, and join hands for the uplifting 
and salvation of the world. 

We have reason for congratulation that this larger ideal of 
brotherhood and fellowship is now dominating the thought of 
advanced minds the world over. Since the formation of this 
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Association, the published contributions. to the comparative 
study of the world’s great religions, taken by themselves, 
constitute a noble and enduring literature, the proportions of 
which are augmenting year by year. The introduction of 
this study into our universities, divinity schools, and higher 
institutions of learning has already begun and the demand for 
it is steadily increasing. The Parliament of Religions held 
in connection with the Columbian Exposition, in 1893, was 
a potent factor in popularizing the broader views of religion 
which this Association has always advocated. Similar inter- 
national Parliaments are now contemplated, before the close 
of the present century, in the ancient city of Delhi, India, 
and in Paris, the centre of European civilization. 

The Liberal Congress of Religions, which will hold its an- 
nual meeting in Nashville next October, was an outgrowth of 
the Parliament of Religions and a legitimate offspring of the 
Free Religious Association. While we appropriately con- 
tribute to its support and are represented in its counsels, and 
while the objects of the two organizations are in the main 
identical, I should earnestly deprecate any complete absorp- 
tion of the mother society in the life of its vigorous western 
child. The Free Religious Association may well utilize all 
available means for extending its ideas and perpetuating its 
work, but it has still a proper field of its own, and should 
exercise a wise discretion in the aid which it extends to other 
organizations. 

Other movements, of a somewhat different character, like 
the Greenacre Summer Assembly, at Eliot, Maine, and the 
Tower Hill School in the west, are also indicative of the 
progress of brdad, constructive thought on the inclusive lines 
advocated by this Association. More solid and permanent 
work in comparative study was inaugurated last summer, and 
will be continued this year during the month of August, in 
the Monsaloat School of Comparative Religion at Greenacre ; 
and during the winter in the Cambridge Conferences, with 
which many members of this Association are affiliated, and to 
which it has made a modest financial contribution which» 
greatly aided the work. The Cambridge Conferences, made 
possible by the wise generosity of Mrs. Ole Bull, who has 
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not only contributed largely to their financial support, but 
given the use of her beautiful house for the meetings, have 
furnished valuable courses of lectures for the members and 
invited guests, and opportunities for class study for students 
and others, trom November to May. They have enlisted the 
hearty codperation of leading professors in Harvard Univer- 
sity and other institutions of learning, as well as many stu- 
dents in philosophy and divinity, and other professional and 
non-professional workers. It is expected that this work will 
be continued, and it is hoped that it will furnish an incentive 
to similar work in other educational centers. 

Nor are these the only indications of progress to be noted. 
Dogmatic barriers to fellowship are gradually giving way, 
and there is more and more affiliation in conference and prac- 
tical philanthropic effort between members of different relig- 
ious organizations. Thirty years ago, pulpit courtesies were 
rare between members of different Christian sects, and were 
almost never extended to representatives of non-Christian 
faiths. Now the interchange of such courtesies between Jews 
and Unitarians is so common as no longer to attract attention, 
while distinguished teachers from the Orient have been wel- 
comed to Christian pulpits in different parts of this country, 
and there and elsewhere have expounded their views to re- 
specttful congregations of Christian hearers. These courtesies, 
too, have been reciprocal. Large and respectful audiences of 
Hindus and Buddhists, in India and Ceylon, have recently 
listened to the discourses of the Rev. Dr. John Henry Bar- 
rows, the distinguished Presbyterian President of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions. In Brooklyn, a week ago last Sunday, a 
congregation of cultivated people which filled every seat in 
the hall usually occupied by the Brooklyn Ethical Associa- 
tion, and overflowed into the surrounding aisles, listened with 
interest and respect to the celebration, for the first time in 
America in the presence of a Christian audience, of the birth- 
day of Gautama Buddha by a Buddhist religious service. A 
mass of beautiful flowers, contributed by a hundred willing 
hands, crowned and encompassed the altar, which was built 
and decorated by friendly coéperative service; while, most 
significant of all, the best loved Catholic prelate in Brooklyn, 
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the venerable Father Malone, Regent of the University of the 
State of New York, loaned for the service a censer from his 
own church, which he sent with a cordial note full of genial 
humanity and breadth of religious feeling. ‘The incense aris- 
ing from such a friendly act is a more grateful offering than 
the sweet-smelling savor of scented woods. 

A year ago, in the brief paper contributed by our Presi- 
dent, he described the Free Religious Association as ‘* one of 
those organizations whose inevitable tendency is, in propor- 
tion as they are successful, to abolish the need of themselves.” 
* %* «Every step toward religious freedom,” he declared, 
‘tends to discharge the Free Religious Association from ser- 
vice? it must diminish in importance with the intolerance 
which called it forth.” Such facts and incidents as I have 
called to mind for our encouragement may seem to indicate 
that the time for our discharge is very near. 

Not yet, however, can we put off the armor of Free Re- 
ligion, and rejoice in the triumph of a cause completely won. 
Within Christendom still the great hosts of the Catholics and 
Protestants stand arrayed against one another, with few inter- 
changes of courtesies and not a few manifestations of misun- 
derstanding occasionally breaking forth into expressions of 
undying hostility. Protestantism is itself still split up into 
manifold sects, between which there is little fraternal com- 
munication, The sects are like our American office-holders— 
few die, and none resign. Only here and there a handful of 
avowed Christian believers extend the right hand of weleome 
and fellowship to those who refuse to pronounce the Christian 
shibboleth. Too easily still the forked tongue of slander 
wags against those of other faiths who are our guests, or with 
facile ease exaggerates acts in themselves harmless into occa- 
sions of opprobrium and abuse, forgetful of that courtesy due 
to the stranger within our gates, which is a human if not a 
Christian virtue. 

No; though there is a lull in the sound of battle, the smoke 
rises from the field, and we can discover in every rank those 
who wear the form and semblance of our brother man, the 
truce of God has not yet been proclaimed. It is the last 
struggle, betimes, that awards the palm of victory. Ours is 
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no crimson flag of war, but the white banner of Peace which 
we are bidden still to bear forward between the serried ranks 


of the opposing combatants—a function not less onerous and 


trying than that of actual conflict. Ours is yet the sacred 
obligation of the peacemaker to demand that the swords of 
sectarian controversy shall be beaten into ploughshares, to be 
used for the tilling of the soil for the harvest of universal 
religion and universal brotherhood. 

On us to-day look down the benignant faces of those who 
were once oar leaders—of Frothingham, the courteous knight 
of our earlier period; of Potter, the gentle but resolute 
standard-bearer of later years; of the saintly Lucretia Mott, 
in whose Quaker veins ran the blood of which heroes and 
martyrs are made, and whose calm face was a perpetual bene- 
diction; of Weiss, and Wasson, and Douglass, first of his 
race, and Johnson, pioneer in scholarly research in Compara- 
tive Religion; and of Emerson, facile princeps among the 
leaders in this grand movement, ‘‘ the one American,” as 
Whittier prophetically declared, ‘* whose words will be read 
and pondered a thousand years hence.” ‘These, and such as 
these, have consecrated this platform and the work of the 
Free Religious Association with a kingly might of character 
and influence which our poor tributes of words can only 
feebly symbolize, the fruit of which should be our renewed 
consecration to the work which they begun. 

On us, too, look down with benediction and blessing, the 
greatest of all the world’s religious leaders—he, blessed by 
the millions of Asia, who was called the ‘* Prince of compas- 
sion,” and he, reverenced by the hosts of Christendom, who 
was named the ‘Prince of Peace.” Not by the building of 
sectarian barriers between man and man, say these great souls, 
did we live, and love, and labor, and suffer; but to proclaim 
the brotherhood of all humanity, to inspire all men to hunger 
and thirst after righteousness and truth, that so they may be- 
come mutual helpers for the upbuilding of a heavenly king- 
dom. Not to destroy the work of these, O friends, is the mis- 
sion of the Free Religious Association—-not to destroy, but to 
fulfill, to sanctify, to save from the narrow sectarian interpre- 
tations even of professed disciples, and thus to perpetuate and 
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make universal. Such is to-day our collective privilege and 
our individual obligation. Say not, therefore, either that the 
task is done, or that it is hopeless. 
‘‘If hopes are dupes, fears may be liars ; 
It may be in yon smoke concealed 


Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And but for you possess the field!” 


Vick PrEsIDENT JANES:—It gives me great pleasure to 
welcome here today our friends and guests from the Orient, 
and to present as the first speaker in this morning’s confer- 
ence, the subject of which is ‘*The Sympathy of Religions,” 
a representative of that religion which today numbers more 
people in its fold than any other in the world, even including 
Christianity itself, —the Anagarika, H. Dharmapala, of Cey- 
lon, who will speak to you from the point of view of the 
Buddhist. (Applause). 


REMARKS OF THE ANAGARIKA, H. DHARMAPALA. 


Brethren: I bring to you the peace and the blessings of 
the four hundred and seventy-five millions of the Buddhists 
of Asia. As the religion of Buddha has stood for the last 
twenty-four centuries, you may therefore call it one of the 
most venerable of missionary religions. It was twenty-four 
hundred and eighty-six years ago that that prince of peace, 
Siddhartha, Buddha Gautama, proclaimed to humanity a re- 
ligion of independence and a religion of absolute freedom. 
It was in this month 2,486 years ago that he promulgated this 
free religion, and it was in the month of July 2,486 years ago 
that he for the first time hoisted the flag of independence of 
religious thought. He taught that man is not to be made the 
victim of theology, and he taught that man is not to be made 
the victim of dogma, and he taught that man is not to be 
made the victim of mystification and supernaturalism, but he 
taught that man is free and that he should have his own con- 
sciousness so far developed that he will be able to recognize 
for himself, without any extraneous help, that truth is in him. 
And so I stand before you to proclaim that sublime philos- 
ophy, that gospel of peace, of love, of compassion, of gentle- 
ness, without any of the discordant elements, and I do hope 
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now you will listen to me fora few minutes as I tell you what 
he taught for the first time in the history of humanity. 
Ancient India had sixty-two systems of belief, differing in 
thought and philosophy, when that great teacher appeared ; 
sixty-two different systems, classified under the forms of 
monotheism, polytheism, pantheism, agnosticism, transcend- 
entalism and materialism. These sixty-two different systems 
of thought were analyzed, examined and proclaimed on a 
scientific foundation, and the Buddha declared that the human 
mind must therefore be free to analyze all different systems 
of thought; he must not be guided by this one sectarianism 
or that one sectarianism, but that he should be absolutely 
free to analyze the differences presented to him. And there- 
fore the Buddha declared that he who wants to realize truth 
must not wait until he gets his post-mortem existence in 
another sphere, but that life, being so sacred, so beautiful 
and so sublime, one must not wait, but begin at once to realize 
truth — not through any third-hand source, but by the devel- 
opment of *your own sublimated consciousness. And there- 
fore he gave to the world at large for the first time a scientific 
religion, and he classified man under two different names. 
He did not call man under one denomination or give a secta- 
rian name, but he classified man under two heads, the scien- 
tific religionist and the non-scientific religionist. And so he 
divided all humanity under these two classifications. He 
who sees all things without prejudice, without fear, without 
unger, and in that spirit of enlightenment, he sees the truth. 
He who is dominated by his prejudices, by his partiality, by 
his biases and by his dogmatic philosophies, he does not see 
the truth. And so the Buddha declared, if one desires to see 
truth, he should be careful that he is not bound and shackled 
by other systems or by the extraneous theologies of other 
men, but be pure in mind. Search after truth; truth is 
eternal, and that truth alone should be your guide, and not a 
personality. And so he gave to the world 2,400 years ago 
this one beautiful doctrine: Truth is eternal; trust no per- 
sonality ; trust only truth. Lead the pure, the noble, com- 
passionate, unselfish life ; love every one for love’s sake; do 
not hate on any account; speak always the truth; always 
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strive diligently after the truth, and the eternal truth will 
manifest itself, and you will get the consciousness so as to 
know that you are in possession of the truth, and that you 
have attained immortality. That was the doctrine he taught, 
that immortality is to be realized in this life itself. No, you 
must not delay, he declares; immortality is too sublime a 
possession, too great a gift to lose. Commence at once; this 
life is not to be wasted. And he therefore taught the relig- 
ion not of death but of life. Therefore he declared that the 
religious student who wants to realize truth must be careful 
not to go to extremes; he must take the middle path. Do — 
not go into asceticism and mortify your flesh; do not go to 
the other extreme and be an epicurean and destroy yourself 
in the life of sensuality ; but take the middle path. Do not 
die, but live in immortal consciousness. Be conscious of the 
fact that you are now leading the pure life, and in your 
deeds, in your word, in your thought, all the time —not once 
in a week or once in a month, but all the time, from the time 
that you wake up in the morning until the time that you go to 
sleep, be conscious of the fact that you are a living being, and 
that you are now trying to be pure. Be holy, be unselfish, be 
compassionate, and not be dominated by all the hatred and 
the passionate thoughts that come on account of the ignorance 
that you are surrounded with. He taught, to show loving 
kindness to every one that breathes. Do not say that the 
animal having no consciousness is to be destroyed. Do not 
say that the innocent animal that cannot speak should be 
destroyed. The Buddha declared for the first time that a 
religious student must not be destructive, but that he must 
save, he must protect. He taught the religious student to 
show compassion to the dumb beast, and he showed that 
immortal love for the first time in the great precept—if you 
want immortality in life, show compassion to every living 
being; do not destroy the animal that wishes to live, from 
the amoeba, the very lowest’ stage, to the highest. Every 
animal that has life wishes to live. Show love, do not de- 
stroy. The Buddha taught the fundamental doctrine as an 
absolute factor in the development of spirituality —that you 
must show a positive compassion to every being—to man, to 
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the sub-human being, to the dumb creature that cannot ex- 
press itself. And so, my brothers, the doctrine of compas- 
sion is an absolute factor in the development of humanity. 
Truth is truth none the less, whether it is told by a little 
boy, or whether it is told by a great saint. And the 
Buddha declared, ‘* Receive truth without prejudice, without 
partiality.” It was therefore a new religion that he taught, 
and his disciples threw off the yoke of caste and creed, and 
removed the barriers that separate man from man. The 
Buddha formulated a doctrine that brought every human 
being within the folds of that all-embracing, universal 
brotherhood of humanity. He taught only a few doctrines 
to the world at large. His disciples did not go and disturb 
the harmony of the people. They did not say, ‘* You must 
believe this dogma, or you will be damned.” They never 
declared or promulgated an inharmonious doctrine. But they 
simply declared, ‘‘ Love all beings; give to the poor; think.” 
The law of causation, and the doctrine of evolution, were 
taught to every one. He who does not believe in this great 
law of causation is called a non-scientific religionist ; he who 
accepts this great law of causation and the law of evolution is 
salled a scientific religionist. And so the Buddha’s philos- 
ophy was the philosophy founded on these two great scientific 
doctrines —the law of evolution and the law of dependent 
causation. Accept these two doctrines, regulate your life 
and you will be happy; your consciousness is changing con- 
tinually all the time, for the better or for the worse. The 
development of your own consciousness is in your hands, 
You are free to think evil or you are free to think good ; and 
if you think of good you will get good results, if you think 
of evil you will get evil results. 

Knowing well the permanency of this great law of causa- 
tion, why should we hate? Hatred produces hatred; love 
produces love. And therefore, he declared, do not hate on 
uny account—only show your loving kindness. 

This universal religion of compassion was formulated for 
the first time in a great parliament which was held about 
2,200 years ago by that great emperor of India, Asoka. 
Sixty-two religious sects assembled together, and the King 
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under the advice of the Arhat disciples of Buddha formulated 
concepts of a free religion and proclaimed them all over the 
Indian peninsula, and they were also inscribed on stones and 
set up in different parts of Asia. And today, 2,200 years 
after, we read these beautiful edicts, showing the sublime 
moral and ethical doctrines that the emperor formulated and 
promulgated in accordance with the wishes of the Buddha’s 
disciples. And now, 2,200 years after, I have the pleasure of 
reading to you some of the few doctrines that were taught in 
common with all religions which are found in these edicts : 


ASOKA’S FOURTEEN EDICTS. 


1. Prohibition of the slaughter of animals for food or sac- 
rifice. 

2. Provision of a system of medical aid for men and ani- 
mals, and of plantations and wells on the roadside. 

3. Order for quinquennial humiliation and republication 
of the great moral precepts of the Buddhist faith. 

4. Comparison of the former state of things and the happy 
existing state under the King. 

5. Appointment of missionaries to go into various coun- 
tries, which are enumerated, to convert the people and for- 
elgners. 

6. Appointment of informers or inspectors and guardians 
of morality. 

7. Expression of a desire that there may be uniformity of 
religion and equality of rank. 

8. Contrast of the carnal pleasures of previous rulers with 
the pious enjoyment of the present King. 

9. Inculcatién of the true happiness to be found in virtue, 
through which alone the blessings of heaven can be propitiated. 

10. Contrast of the vain and transitory glory of this world 
with the reward for which the King strives and looks beyond. 

11. Inculcation of the doctrine that the imparting of 
Dharma or teaching of virtue to others is the greatest of char- 
itable gifts. 

12. Address to all unbelievers. 

13. Imperfect. 

14. Summing up of the whole. 


‘ . 
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‘¢ Everywhere in his empire and in the neighboring king- 
doms, such as Greece, etc., the King has provided medicines 
of two sorts—medicines for animals and medicines for men. 
Wherever useful plants, either for men or for animals, were 
wanting, they have been imported and planted. And along pub- 
lic roads, wells have been dug for the use of animals and men. 
It is good and proper to render dutiful service to one’s father 
and mother, to friends, to acquaintances and relations ; it is 
good and proper to bestow alms on religious teachers and 
students of religion, to respect the life of living beings; to 
avoid prodigality and violent language.” 

‘* Thanks to the instructions of religion spread by the King, 
there exist today a respect for living creatures, a tenderness 
towards them, a regard for relations and for teachers, a duti- 
ful obedience to father and mother and reverence to aged 
men, such as have not existed for centuries. The teaching 
of religion is the most meritorious of acts, and there is no 
practice of religion without virtue.” 

‘*The King honors all sects, he propitiates them by gifts. 
It is true the prevalence of essential virtues differs in differ- 
ent sects. But there is a common basis, and that is gentle- 
ness and moderation in language. Thus, one should not exalt 
one’s own sect and decry the others. Whoever, from attach- 
ment to his own sect and with a view to promote it, exalts it 
and decries others, only deals rude blows to his own sect. 
Hence, concord alone is meritorious. The beloved ot the 
gods attaches less importance to gifts and external observ- 
ances than to the desire to promote essential moral doctrines 
and mutual respect for all sects.” 

‘‘The progress of religion among men is secured in two 
ways: By positive rules and by religious sentiments. Of 
these two methods, positive rules are of poor value; it is the 
inspiration in the heart which best prevails. It is solely by 
a change in the sentiments of the heart that religion makes a 
real advance in inspiring a respect for life and in the anxiety 
not to kill living beings. In this way acts of religion are 
promoted in the world as well as the practice of religion, 
viz.: mercy, charity, truth, purity, kindness and goodness.” 

‘¢ The truth should be received by you as being the truth, 
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knowing that these things exist, that they are true, that they 
exist among you and are seen in you ” 

These were the words that were embodied in these records of 
Asoka, according to the teachings of Buddha, and 2,200 years 
afterward we are now having the same ideas brought before 
us. And, therefore, I want to tell you that the religion of 
concord, the religion of harmony, is the only religion that 
will satisfy intellectual humanity. Far advanced in intellec- 
tual acquirement, in scientific progress as you are, I do de- 
mand and appeal to you to forget all the little things that 
would go to disturb the harmony, the tranquility and the 
peace of mind. It is the peace that passeth understanding 
which we want, and that peace cannot be had where there 
is not compassion, enlightenment and tolerance. 

I am sure if we are sincere, if we are in earnest, and if we 
are leading that noble, pure, unselfish, compassionate life, we 
shall come into that glorious and sublime possession that will 
convince us of the littleness of empty ceremonials and dog- 
mas, and we shall enjoy the blessed consciousness and con- 
solation that we have peace and harmony and concord in this 
disturbing, selfish world. [Applause. ] 


Vick-PRESIDENT JANES :—Our friends in India seem to 
have learned a long time ago the secret that it has taken a 
great while for Christian countries to appreciate—the secret 
that truth is best attained by the mutual toleration of religious 
views. These sixty-two sects came together amicably, as Mr. 
Dharmapala has told us, in the Council of King Asoka; and 
the whole history of Buddhism apparently is that of a religion 
making its way without conflicts, without fighting, without 
opposition, except that of intellectual controversy with its op- 
ponents. It was swept out of India mainly, it appears, by the 
action of the Mohammedan invaders when they came, some 
centuries after Christ; and after the results of that conflict in 
a measure passed away, the religion which rose again was not 
Buddhism, but a form of the older faith which still endured, 
and had endured throughout the whole controversy, but which 
now became again the dominant faith of India. To-day that 
faith is represented here by a gentleman of culture, intelli- 
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gence, ability and high character. It gives me great pleasure 
to introduce the representative of the Vedantie philosophy of 
India, the Swami Saradananda. —[ Applause. ] 


ADDRESS OF THE SWAMI SARADANANDA. 


. 


The subject of this morning is the one peculiar feature of 
the religion of India. The whole history of India shows that, 
and if example is better than precept, as the proverb says, 
the Indians have a glorious past, a bright present behind and 
around them in the field of religion, to prove the utility and 
soundness of their all-embracing religious beliefs. Long be- 
fore the Sun of Nazareth had arisen in the horizon of Pales- 
tine, long before the mighty Buddha had called his flock 
around and sent them all over Asia, to preach the doctrine of 
sympathy and compassion with especial directions not to re- 
vile any religion, for ‘* whoever reviles any other religion 
injures not only that religion but also his own,” there arose 
one in India, who preached with the voice of thunder the ac- 
tive sympathy of all religions towards one another, based on 
the recognition of the fact that they all lead to the same goal. 
In the Rigvedas there is no mention of the personality of the 
man who discovered this great truth which has drawn us to- 
gether this morning, but you will find the doctrine. And it 
is on this doctrine that the Vedanta philosophy has built its 
stupendous structure,—‘*‘ Truth is one, but the manifestations 
of it are many,” or, ‘* That which exists is One; sages call it 
variously.” In the Rigvedas you will find this memorable 
passage, and you all know that this is the oldest literature 
that we have. Coming to the Bhagavad Gita, we find the 
Divine Krishna found the solution of the vexed problem ot 
the attitude of one réligion towards another in these mem- 
orable words: ‘* Whosoever comes to me, through what- 
soever way, I reach him. Know, all men are coming along 
ways which in the end reach me.” All along the history of 
India we find the practical carrying out of this wide principle 
in the field of religion. Never has there been a religious per- 
secution in the land of the Hindus, and never was individual 
liberty limited by society in the field of religion. 
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By sympathy the Vedantist does not mean a kind of dull 
indifference, or haughty toleration, which seems to say, ‘I 
know you are wrong, and my religion is the only true one, 
yet I will let you follow it, and perhaps one day your eyes 
will be opened.” His sympathy is not a negative one, but is 
of a direct, positive nature, which knows that all religions 
are true; they have the same goal. They are, as it were, 
parallel lines proceeding from the same point or the radii 
from one common centre, or, as a Vedantist poet expresses 
it in his beautiful language, ‘‘like the waters of the different 
rivers flowing through straight or winding paths and mingling 
with the ocean, losing all name and form, they all meet in 
Him who is the One ocean of light and love.” Why should 
they quarrel, then? Why may not I follow my own path and 
at the same time help you actively and make the conditions 
of your travelling in your own path easier? This is the one 
great truth which the Vedanta has to give to the world. The 
Vedanta has never proselytised, never attempted to break this 
wonderful harmony of the religious orchestra of the universe 
by bringing them down to monotones, and yet wave after wave 
of spiritual thoughts and ideas have crossed the snows of the 
Himalayan peaks, toned the fanatacism in the dreary deserts 
of Persia and Arabia, beautified and enriched the beautiful 
land of the Greeks and made the Sublime more so in the land 
of the Pyramids. The mission of Vedanta to the West is not 
to make the Christians Hindus, but to make the Christian a 
better Christian, a Hindu a better Hindu and a Mohammedan 
a bettér Mohammedan ; to convince men that in and through all 
these various religions there runs that one common thread of 
truth, and go’ you whatever way, you cannot but reach God. 
‘*He is the mover, the sustainer, the Lord, the witness, the 
stay, the refuge, the friend of this universe,” or, as St. Paul 
says, ‘‘In Him we live and move and have our being.” The 
Infinite is at the beginning of this evolution, and he is the end 
of it. The Vedanta, therefore, recognizes the one great fact, 
that there is unity in the variety of the plan of nature. That 
however much there might be variety in any plane of existence, 
the physical, the mental or the spiritual, yet in and through 
it there is that Unity which has been expressed in that great 
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aphorism of the Rigveda, ‘* That which exists is One; sages 
call it variously.” 

The second great fact on which the Vedantist builds his 
universal sympathy and toleration, is that variation is neces- 
sary to evolution. What does evolution mean? The un- 
folding, the changing from one to another, and hence varia- 
tion. Destroy variation, bring sameness in any field of 
nature and you destroy evolution, and the universe is such a 
joined piece of mechanism and nature is so uniform through- 
out that this is not only true in the physical and the mental, 
but in the spiritual field. Destroy variation, therefore, in 
the religious field, try to make all men think alike in religion, 
try to break down all religions and keep one in their place, 
you will find that you have destroyed religion itself. Then 
again we shall find that as all our attempts to make all men 
think alike will invariably fail, so it is impossible to bring 
one religion in place of the many. The many will survive as 
long as creation lasts. Recognize, therefore, this natural 
necessity of variation in the field of religion. Give every one 
its proper place, and know that they all are ways to attain to 
the Truth behind. The truth will never change. It is 
beyond all changes of nature, beyond the realm of all law 
and causation; yet the manifestation of this truth in the field 
of law and causation is always partial and limited and will al- 
ways vary. As St. Paul says, ‘*The spirit can only be 
expressed in the letter, and the letter killeth.” The truth is 
one and absolute and infinite and perfect, but you have to 
express it in. terms of matter, in terms of mind. And as 
soon as you try to express it in these terms you will have to 
limit it. Hence the manifestation of that truth is always 
partial and limited. Ditferent ways will be discovered in 
different times to reach that truth, and those different relig- 
ions will be just as much true as those that exist at the 
present day. 

From very old times man has tried to find out the one 
common ground on which all religions meet. Attempts have 
been made in Alexandria, in Greece and in inany other places 
to cull truths from every religion and combine them into a 
new one. They have failed miserably, because they never 
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recognized the truth that variation is necessary to evolution. 
They never recognized that all these religions are true and 
suit minds in different stages of evolution. They never 
recognized that they all point towards the one great fact, 
that the end of evolution is to make man perfect by leading 
him into the super-conscious state. Else how do we account 
for their general agreement on this point? Why do two 
religions, which seem diametrically opposite in their rites 
and ceremonies and doctrines, speak the same story here? 
In mystical ceremonies in the garb of mythology, or in clear 
cut philosophical language, they all speak the same truth, 
that man in his real nature is perfect and universal, that the 
little personalities grow and expand till they all find them- 
selves to be the one universal individuality, infinite and 
perfect, that it is not something extraneous, or, the exclusive 
property of one man or some men, but that it is natural in 
every one and is the gradual unfolding of what is within. 
We, in our ignorance, think that the saying of Jesus, that 
‘Tf and my Father are one,” is true in his case alone, or that 
when he said, ‘*Be ye therefore perfect, as the father in 
heaven is perfect,” he is not to be taken literally. We, in our 
foolish ignorance, think that the superconscious stage, which 
transcends the realm of speech and thought is a lower stage, 
a stage very much the same as the unconscious or hypnotic 
stage brought about by the constant dwelling of the mind on 
one subject. Little do we dream in our arrogance that if the 
constant dwelling and concentration of the mind on one sub- 
ject will produce hypnotism, we are already hypnotized by 
thoughts of love, of money or power or such trifling things 
which today are and tomorrow will not be. Little do we 
stop to think that if the going beyond consciousness by 
thinking on God, developing all our faculties to their highest 
and preserving all our energies from being squandered in 
the lower plane, be a. hypnotized condition, it is a worse 
hypnotism to think in the face of naked facts to the contrary . 
that we are free, that whatever. our senses reach is true. 
Shake off all such foolish ideas, therefore, and follow your 
own religion or whatever form of belief you believe in; know 
that nothing can destroy you; you create your own heaven 
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or hell. ‘The kingdom of heaven is within you,” and you 
will find it as soon as you like. Find that within, and see that 
the universe is God’s playground and he has not left the 
management of it in the hands of anybody, and that man, by 
whatever he is doing, is coming nearer and nearer to the 
Deity. ¢ 

Arguments have been raised to the effect that the preach- 
ing of universal sympathy and the toleration shown towards 
all religions will destroy religion entirely, will take off the 
intensity from man’s religious beliefs which proceeds from 
the fact of their recognition that their religion alone is the 
true one. Shall we, then, let men continue in their faith of 
the infallibility of their own religion alone? Will it not be 
better not to open our eyes at all to the light which the re- 
searches of reason, of history, of science and of real religion 
is bringing before us every day? The Vedanta answers in 
the first place to follow truth wherever it leads you. Truth 
will never conform itself to the individual or society, but 
they must Gonform themselves to it. Faith and belief gain 
their strength by being based on truth, but no amount of 
belief in any untruth will strengthen one’s position. 

Secondly, that it is unreasonable and false to say that the 
sympathy that you extend towards other religions would be 
at the expense of intensity of faith in your own. Believe as 
intensely as you can in the infallibility of your own; follow 
it out in your daily life; at the same time, believe that other 
religions are also as good in reaching God, for minds which 
think differently from you do. As in society there must be 
united action in conformity with the social laws and also 
liberty for individual action, so also in the field of religion, 
every religion must haye perfect individual freedom and yet 
there must be active sympathy for all others. Does the in- 
dividual unit when acting in conformity with the social laws, 
trying to do good for the whole, limit his own personal free- 
dom or bring that good at the expense of the liberty of 
individual action? Hence, active sympathy and toleration are 
only possible when we look upon other religions in the same 
light as we do our own, when we believe in the intallibility 
of not only our own but of other religions also. We will 
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have to learn the great fact, that if one religion is false the 
others are false also and if one is true the others are true too. 
For if religion and revelation come through the process of 
evolution, it cannot be the exclusive property of any one 
sect or any one individual. It is common as God’s wind and 
rain, which come both to the just and unjust, it is like the 
universal space, embracing everything that is sentient and 
insentient. (Applause). 


Vick-PRESIDENT JANES :—Christianity owes to the religion 
of Zoroaster a debt which it will yet recognize, but which it 
has not yet fully comprehended. The Parsis of Bombay to- 
day constitute nearly all the survivors in the world of that 
once great religion,—that great religion still, in spite of the 
small number of those who profess it. The Parsis, the fol- 
lowers ot Zoroaster, have always acted on the principle of the 
Golden Rule in their relations with other people. They have 
been beneficent in their dealings with the Hindu populations 
around them, and we of America are glad to remember that 
during the stress of our civil conflict, among the contributions 
to our Sanitary Commission was a considerable fund sent by 
the Parsis of Bombay. (Applause.) We seldom have a 
representative of that ancient faith with us, and it gives me 
great pleasure to present as the next speaker, Mr. Jehanghier 
D. Cola, of Bombay. (Applause. ) 


- 


REMARKS OF MR. JEHANGHIER D. COLA. 


It gives me indeed great pleasure to be amongst you this 
morning, and as I begin to read what few pages I have some- 
what hurriedly written, I want you to understand that I per- 
sonally have no ‘*axe to grind.” We do not force any belief 
upon anybody else. And under the auspices of this Free 
Religious Association I come before you, having been asked 
by my friend and colleague, and director of the Monsalvat 
School of Comparative Religions, Dr. Lewis G. Janes. A 
year ago I was asked by the founder of that wonderful Green- 
acre assembly, Miss Sarah Farmer, whether I would come 
there and speak on behalf of our people, the Parsis in Bom- 
bay, and say a few words regarding the essence of Zoroas- 
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trianism, or properly called Mazdaism, meaning the religion 
of wisdom, for the name that we give to God is Ahura Mazda, 
which, literally translated, means ‘* The Living Wisdom.” I 
told her then that, being a layman, I would do the best I 
could, and since then I speak about the religion wherever and 
whenever I am asked. We have no monks nor nuns. Every- 
one, practically, is a preacher; everyone individually is a 
church unto himself, and I may say also a pope unto himself. 
(Applause. ) 

It is of the religion of Zoroaster that you are going to hear 
a few words. I will not go into all the details of the history or 
of biography of Zoroaster, or who he was or whence he came 
or exactly what he taught, for remember that we ourselves, 
the Parsis in Bombay, are laboring under a tremendous diffi- 
culty, owing to the fact that a majority of our scriptures were 
destroyed at several periods of the world’s conquest of our 
ancient country, Persia. Principally we believe that during 
Alexander’s conquest of Persia he destroyed the library at 
Persepolis. What remained from that destruction also suc- 
cumbed partially to the onslaught of the Parthians. What 
still remained we tried to preserve as best we could. Still, 
about 650 A. D. the fanatical Mohammedan or Arab conquest, 
brought on principally by fire and sword, destroyed yet what 
remnant ot the religious writings there was left to us. But 
all that we preserved and all that we have to-day is composed 
of about twelve sets of original hymns, and that is all that we 
have directly from the first Zoroaster. But we also have in 
our consciousness, in the tablets of memory, what was orally 
given forth in successive ages and repeatedly fostered, princi- 
pally through our mothers at home. It is to them, our moth- 
ers, that we owe our fundamental religious training. In fact, 
I may say personally that so far as our family is concerned, 
we were taught, not that there was one God, but we were 
taught first of all to speak the truth. Truth, courage and 
obedience were the moulding principles of our youth. And 
we are also held responsible for all of our actions. This 
sense of responsibility is taught to us to be actualized after the 
seventh year. 

Professor Max Miiller, the greatest Oriental scholar of the 
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last thirty years, to whose labors, I am sure, the whole world 
is indebted, brought out the great truths: of Oriental religion 
in a series of his volumes well known to you as ‘*The Sacred 
Books of the East.” Speaking of Zoroastrianism and of: the 
Parsis, he says : 

‘¢ Here is a religion one of the most ancient of the world, 
once the state religion of the most powerful empire, driven 
away from its native soil and deprived of political signifi- 
cance, without even the prestige of a powerful or enlightened 
priesthood, and yet professed by a handful of exiles—men of 
wealth, intelligence and moral worth in Western India, with 
an unhesitating fervor such as is seldom to be found in larger 
religious communities. It is well worth the earnest endeavor 
of the philosopher and the divine to discover, if possible, the 
spell by which this apparently effete religion continues to 
command the attachment of the enlightened Parsis of India, 
and makes them turn a deaf ear to the allurements of the 
Brahminic worship and the earnest appeals of Christian mis- 
sionaries.” 

The spell that Professor Max Miiller wonders at, perhaps 
you will understand by the time I have ended my discourse 
this morning. 

Freedom of opinion, religious or otherwise, marks this As- 
sociation above all the rest. This gives me the opportunity 
of expressing the standpoint of a lover of freedom as defined 
by Zoroaster. 

To a Zoroastrian it forms the staple food for all his ideals. 
He is the very embodiment himself of that freedom. What 
do we mean by freedom? 

It is the plastic bond that unites us with the Divine Sym- 
pathy or Love of which we are joint partakers in the blessings 
inherent in its very essence. 

This essence has been, is and ever will be in the world. 

In man, its form culminates duly in a consciousness which 
is individual. It is realized only when it has become a potent 
factor in our individual consciousness, and resulted in deeds 
rather than allowed to be cogitated about in the realm of in- 
tellectual self-abstraction. The Zoroastrian’s faith subsists in 
the synthesis of the reason and individual will. 
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The Zoroastrian strives to distinguish the unity of the es- 
sence amidst the multiplicity of forms or personalities through 
which it manifests itself. 

The confusion of mistaking any ideal form of freedom for 
the idea inherent in the principle of freedom is ever recalled 
to him when his personal self-interest- conflicts with the 
knowledge of the Divine Law. 

Zoroaster duly recognized and rigorously laid down that 
only through this medium of freedom, acting in obedience to 
the Law, or Divine Will, could any growth bodily, socially, 
intellectually or spiritually, be said to possesss real vitality 
and to be capable of good and lasting results. 

Living, breathing in it alone could we through the exercise 
primarily of personal will reach a stage of knowledge by 
which we could learn of this essence. This sacred individ- 
uality is the perennial channel or bond given to every man to 
‘aise himself with, and through its fixed yet plastic use to come 
into the recognition of the truly divine in humanity. 

The Zoroastrian believes that this essence runs through all 
religions, philosophies, creeds, histories. The same does he 
perceive in nature and in man. 

What law does he perceive in nature? Perhaps the fol- 
lowing lines from Wordsworth in the English language may 
convey to you what we feel to be the truth,—that 


“To every Form of being is assigned 
An active principle :—howe’er removed 
From sense and observation, it subsists 
In all things, in all natures; in the stars 
Of azure heaven, the unenduring clouds, 
In flower and tree, in every pebbly stone 
That paves the brooks, the stationary rocks, 
The moving waters, and the invisible air. 
Whate’er exist hath properties that spread 
Beyond itself, communicating good, 
A simple blessing or with evil mixed, 
Spirit that knows no insulated spot, 
No chasm, no solitude; from link to link 
It circulates, the soul of all the worlds.” 


The Zoroastrian recognizes the idea of development through 
freedom, and he makes an intelligent and not a perverted and 
mere abstract use of this instrument of thought. 
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He sees each higher stage carrying within it the lower, the 
present storing up the past: he recognizes that the process is a 
self-enriching one. He knows it to be no degradation of the 
higher that it has been in the lower; for he distinguishes be- 
tween that /¢fe or essence, which is amidst the fleeting forms 
and the temporary tenements, which it makes use of during 
the process of ascending. 

When nature is thus looked upon from the point of view 
of its final attainment, in the light of self-consciousness, into 
which it ultimately breaks, a new dignity is added to every 
preceding phase. 

The, lowest ceases to be lowest, except in the sense that 
ats promise is not fulfilled and its potency not actualized ; for, 
throughout the whole process, the activity streams from the 
highest. It is that which is about to be which guides the 
growing thing and gives it unity. The last cause is the efli- 
cient cause ; the distant purpose the ever-present energy ; the 
last is always the first. 

Thus far in nature. In man he sees the quintessence of all 
creation. Nature retracted into thought built again in the 
mind of man through the freedom inherent in the very being 
of Ahura Mazda—or God or Living Wisdom. 

The self-consciousness of man is the point where, through 
Vohu Mano, the light of the ‘Living Wisdom,” all ‘the 
scattered rays meet.” 

The Zoroastrian is taught to know of this essence or ‘Living 
Wisdom. How is he taught? First to recognize that he is 
free to do good or evil as he chooses. That this evil is the 
obstacle by conflict with which the individual soul obtains 
through this very medium of freedom its requisite development. 

That evil is an essential element in the present world, he 
does not thereby attain the ostensible end of annihilating it, 
but the greater end of developing himself. 

The Zoroastrian is fully alive to the danger that lurks in 
the perception of this great truth of the relative and necessary 
character of evil. 

He seldom fails to perceive also the complementary truth 
of the necessity of struggle against it. 

What is the armor in which the Zoroastrian marches out in 
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the healthy, invigorating impulse of freedom to meet the 
struggle of life? It is an armor you can all put on. It is 
your birthright as well as ours. It is the Zoroastrian Decla- 
ration of Independence, based on this universal trinity in 
unity—. 

‘*Humta, Hukhta, Havarshta.” 
** Purity in Thought, Purity in Speech and Purity in Deed.” 

By the virtue inherent in the force generated through this 
positive conception, the Parsi or Zoroastrian is enabled to 
exercise a wider constructive influence in the sphere of practi- 
cal religion than is generally imagined by our confréres in 
Bombay. What does this law teach us? It teaches us that 
we are responsible for our deeds: that we should subordinate 
the claims of the individual to the advantage of the whole : 
we breathe in the profound conception that the individual is 
only attaining his true freedom and full development by being 
a member in an organized society in which he takes his place 
as an integral part of an organic whole—by being pure in 
thought, spéech and deeds. 

These conceptions, rigidly held even to this day after sev- 
eral hundred centuries, modify our manner of life, our 
standard of moral value, our personal habits in respect of 
work and pleasure and expenditure: they color all our judg- 
ments of man and of conduct, both in our private as well as 
public acts. Our place in the social order, our life and be- 
havior, our duties and enjoyments are»regulated by this 
simple ethical rule which we know from past experience to 
lie at the root of all society, for man as an individual and as 
a social being, as our Scriptures say, is a moral agent in the 
struggle between Ormuzd and Ahriman, i. e., the power of 
good and evil, or between knowledge and ignorance. 

The Parsi knows of freedom only through the law of acting 
at all times with ‘‘Humta, Hukhta, Havarshta.” He longs 
for liberty. Do not misunderstand our conception of liberty 
or freedom. The Parsi cannot consider that form of liberty 
true, which arose in France after the French Revolution and 
which was hurled from the benches by Danton and Robes- 
pierre and fostered by the somewhat selfwilled and splenetic 
writings of Voltaire and Rousseau. But he believes, rather, 
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in that form of liberty which was impregnated in the bosoms 
of those men who watched over the cradle of liberty that was 
proclaimed in your Declaration of Independence. He be- 
lieves the whole world’s regeneration to lie in the microcosm 
of the individual soul; that the large liberty of the human 
race is involved in the one man’s attainment of the glorious 
liberty of a child of God. The Zoroastrian’s glorious ideal is 
to see the liberty of the individual so blossom in practical 
and fruitful deeds as to blend in union and harmony with the 
Divine will or purpose running through all creation. The 
Parsi knows full well that the acceptance of such an idea 
involves a tremendous sense of personal responsibility. Our 
own definite purpose and responsible activity give us the 
religious character and make us partakers of the religious 
life. The sense of obligation heralds the formation of moral 
character. Genuine morality turns into inward righteousness 
—a state of heart conformed to moral obligation, a standing 
ready to promote all good whenever and wherever it may be 
apprehended. The Zoroastrian tries to join this inward 
righteousness to the will of Ahura Mazda. He lives and 
breathes in this. It ceases to be a mere passing experience 
which one recalls in memory: it is a living, working attitude 
of the soul, controlling the activities and shaping the life. 

If there is good to be done, he stands ready to do it. If 
there is truth .to be learned, he is ready to learn it. He is 
ever ready and patient to hear ‘‘the still small voice”: he 
does not wait for this experience but enters upon his duty to 
act with ‘*Humta, Hukhta, Havarshta”—with purity in 
thought, in speech and in deed—immediately, for he knows 
that duty pertormed is the condition of the blessing and the 
blessing helps in the further duty. 

The Zoroastrian’s inherited intuition tells him that he 
will find God is responsive according as he meets his re- 
sponsibilities to Him. He firmly believes that while fictions 
of theology and inventions of metaphysics may multiply in 
the course of time, yet the simple, positive conceptions, such 
as ‘** Humta, Hukhta, Havarshta,” must finally rule the world 
of ideas and thereby will control the activities of the human 
race, directing them: to the paths of peaceful industry. 
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The Zoroastrian seeks at all times, in all countries, in the 
midst of all pursuits of life, no matter where thrown or where 
he may be for the time being in this wide world, to know the 
truth. This truth I cannot better express than in these few 
lines of Browning, which perhaps adequately express our 
idea : - 

“Truth is within ourselves; 
It takes no rise from outward things, 
Whate’er you may believe. 
There is an inmost centre in us all, 
Where truth abides in fullness; and 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 
This perfect, clear perception— which is truth. 
A bafiling and. perverting carnal mesh 
Binds it, and makes all error: and to know 
tather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without. Watch narrowly 
The demonstration of the truth, its birth, 
And you trace back the effluence to its spring 
And source within us, where broods radiance fast, 
To be elicited, ray by ray, as chance shall favor.” 

This morning you have all had a ‘‘ chance” of listening to 
your ‘*heathen” friends. (Applause). 

A Zoroastrian can most easily conform to the meaning in 
these lines of an old bard: 

‘* By thine own soul’s law learn to live, 
And if men thwart thee, take no heed, 
And if men hate thee, have no care; 
Sing thou thy song and do thy deed, 
Hope thou thy hope and pray thy prayer, 
And claim no erown they will not give.” 

I will close my remarks with a blessing in the Gatha lan- 

guage, which is still left amongst us after hundreds of centu- 
: a : 
ries have passed away. 

(Mr. Cola then repeated a prayer in the language referred 
to, translating it as follows :) 

‘*May Ahura Mazda out of His rich store, grant unity 
with weal and immortality, with his righteousness and power, 
—aye, the full enjoyment of the ‘Good Mind’ to all who 
are faithful to Him in thought, in word and in deed.” (Ap- 
plause. ) 
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Vicr-PRESIDENT JANES :—We have still to listen to some 
of the best speakers in America, and I hope you will all re- 
main if possible, even if the session is a little protracted. 
Meanwhile, for the relief of the tension upon our minds, 
we will have a brief intermission, during which time our Fi- 
nance Committee will pass through the audience and collect 
the annual dues of the members of the Association. And 
allow me to say in this connection, that the terms of member- 
ship are very generous. ‘‘All persons sympathizing with the 
aims of the Association are cordially invited to membership.” 
I trust that this audience is a sympathetic one; it looks to 
me also like an audience that has come with its pocketbooks, 
and I earnestly hope that the membership of the Association 
may be very largely increased. The annual dues are only 
one dollar, and I am sure each of us will be able to contribute 
that small sum, even if we have to save a little from our ex- 
penses for things that are not so essential. I shall be very 
glad if all who are in sympathy with our aims will become 
members of the Association; and if the pocketbook happens 
to be left at home, your names and addresses will be grate- 
fully received, and the dues can be paid later. The one dol- 
lar which you pay annually entitles you to a full report of the 
proceedings of the annual meeting, which is published each 
year. 


(A brief intermission was then taken. ) 


_ Vice-PRESIDENT JANES:—If Christianity owes a great 
debt to Zoroastrianism, how great also is its debt to the re- 
ligion of the Hebrews. We owe to Judaism not only, 
in the main, our sacred scriptures, but the life of him who 
has been the venerated leader of all Christians, who is to-day 
by most Christians worshipped as an incarnate deity. It 
gives me great pleasure to present as the representative of 
modern Judaism, Rabbi Fleischer of this city, who has come 
to us under disadvantages, almost from a bed of sickness, 
through his earnest sympathy with the objects of this meet- 
ing. (Applause.) 
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Mr. Chairman: You will pardon me if I use the few 
moments at my command for speaking on the subject of the 
morning. Perhaps I ought not to need to apologize for doing 
that, but I know that often subjects for’ such a meeting as 
this are given out very much as the minister sometimes gives 
out his text—merely as a pretext—and that we may then 
have the opportunity of speaking out that which lies nearest 
to our hearts. 

Just a few words I want to say out of the deep sym- 
pathy that I feel with this movement. My friends, we are 
gradually growing decent. Slowly, really with a painful 
slowness, civilization goes marching on—goes marching on 
in spite of us. Why, we are actually learning to tolerate one 
another; we are beginning to be able to endure one another’s 
company, to hear one another’s opinions without insulting 
one another. Mr. Chairman, civilization is going on. It is 
a remarkable state of affairs that we have indeed come to such 
a pass as this, that we have learned to listen to one another 
in patience, that the followers of different religions are now 
able to come together to compare their thoughts, to find to 
their surprise a vaster multiplicity of agreements than of dis- 
agreements. The Parliament of Religions has done wonders 
for the world. And yet I am afraid most. of us come to hear 
one another and most of us tolerate one another because we 
feel so cocksure of ourselves. (Laughter). We feel so con- 
vinced that we have the truth, and all the truth, that of course 
it cannot harm us to hear what another thinks to be the truth. 
And we go into association with one another, bullet proof ; 
we wear our coats of mail that are absolutely impenetrable in 
our conceit. 

The other day I was amused to read in one of our papers 
what must have been an imperfect report of a well meant 
address setting forth the contrast between Judaism and 
Christianity, from which I beg to read just these few words: 

‘*The old covenant was narrow, sectional; Christianity is 
ecumenical, cosmopolitan, world wide: the nation has given 
place to the race. All men, irrespective of color or clime 
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are invited to a faith that overlaps all boundaries, all forms of 
ritualism. The old religion was aristocratic, the new religion 
is domocratic.” 

And hear this : 

‘¢Christianity also surpasses Mosaicism in its duration. 
The religion of Jesus Christ has come to stay. Judaism long 
since received its death blow.” 

(I have arisen from a bed of sickness, but I am not 
dead. ) 

‘Tt only continues to exist in the tenacity of a people 
wilfully stopping with rags of prejudice every crevice where 
light might penetrate and where truth might enter. Judaism 
has already fulfilled its mission.” 

Sympathy of religions? Why, my friends, I have the 
profoundest pity for the followers of some religions, and as 
pity is akin to love, perhaps I may be pardoned the indul- 
gence in that attitude. Christ was crucified nearly nineteen 
hundred years ago. A certain type of Christians have never 
ceased to crucify his fellow Jews since that time. (Applause). 
But Ido not mean today to plead for the Jews. The Jew 
can still afford to he persecuted, as he has been these two 
thousand years. But the question is, can you afford to per- 
secute him? Can you afford to preach sympathy and 
practice hatred? No, my friends, you cannot. 

What- is the Jew’s attitude towards other religions? 
Frankly, I must say, I do not know. I could, if I would, 
and if that were fair, quote from Solomon's prayer at the 
dedication of the Temple and show that it has been Judaism’s 
ideal that God’s house should be a house of prayer for all 
nations. That would seem to speak of the universalism of 
the Jew; that would seem to show that he is cosmopolitan. 
But, my friends, that’ would no more prove the attitude of 
Judaism towards other religions than does the Sermon on the 
Mount speak for the state of Christian morals in Christendom. 
Indeed, the attitude of Judaism towards other religions might 
be told to you, might be proven from Holy Writ. The ideals 
of Christianity with regard to morality, might also be well 
portrayed in the glowing words of the Sermon on the Mount. 
But what interests us more is the actual state of affairs among 
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us. What is the attitude, not of Judaism, but of the Jew, 
toward other religions? What are the morals of Christian 
people — not what are the moral ideals of Christianity? And 
therefore, I must frankly confess I do not know what is the 
attitude of the Jew towards other religions. This is purely 
an individual matter; I can speak only for myself. And for 
myself, I believe in the freest, the simplest, the most natural 
inter-relation among the followers of the different religions. 
It ought to be not a matter of pride, not a matter with regard 
to which we can afford to vaunt ourselves because we do now 
and then come together and listen to one another, because we 
do tolerate one another, but it ought to be a simple matter of 
course for those whose purpose really is the same —and the 
purposes of all religions are the same —to work together in 
the most natural harmony. Sympathy between religions? 
Why, Mr. Chairman, I maintain there should be no such 
phrase as that; that ought to be taken for granted. The 
sincerest sympathy, the readiest co-operation ought to be a 
matter of Gourse among those whose simple purpose is to 
work for God and for good. Neither Christianity nor Budd- 
hism nor Zoroastrianism nor Brahminism nor Judaism is an 
end in itself. These religions exist for us, not we for them. 
(Applause). We glorify them, not they us. Christianity 
may have the noblest and grandest and most nearly universal 
ideals: but if a Christian preacher have a soul as narrow as 
can be crammed within the compass of my two hands, his 
Christianity does not glorify him. Judaism may in the Old 
Testament be as narrow as il will; if the Jewish preacher to- 
day have asympathy that is world wide, if he come into natural 
relations with his tellow men and have ideals that are univer- 
sal, Judaism is glorified through him, and not he disgraced 
by the ancient narrowness of his people. (Applause). 

It was one of the prophets of old that said, ‘* Have we not 
all one Father? Hath not one God created us all?” And 
that sentiment was considered worthy of being the ideal, the 
inspiring thought, the soul, for the Parliament of Religions. 
That ought to be our natural ideal today, too. We ought 
to realize that religions do not exist for themselves, but 
to do God’s work in the world :. not to win belief, but to form 
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character; that, therefore, we who are the followers of the 
different religions ought naturally to work side by side in 
harmony and in sympathy for the advancement of these com- 
mon ideals of ours. Have we not all one Father? Hath not 
one God created us all? How naturally that levels all differ- 
ences between us. Why, my friends, as I looked into your 
faces I do not know what your belief or unbelief may be. I 
know no difference between Catholic and Protestant. I can 
see none in your faces. And if I, simply a human being, 
weak and unwise, standing here before you, cannot distin- 
guish such difference, make nothing of such a difference, 
what will a God on high looking down with equal love to- 
wards all his children, make of these distinctions that we so 
much exaggerate? Sympathy of religions? Why, I wish 
the time were past when it was at all necessary to refer to 
such a theme. I wish that we might take our common sense 
for granted. Come, let us be decent, let us be civilized, let 
us look one another in the face, let us look through our eyes 
down into one another’s souls and see the same ideals strug- 
eling for expression there. Let us be decent, let us be civil- 
ized; let us be human, let us be Godlike. (Applause). 


Vice Presipent JANES:—It is a fortunate economy of 
time, indeed, when on an occasion like this we may in one 
man present a representative of two or three different beliefs. 
The gentleman whom I shall now have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing is, first of all, by inheritance and original training, a 
representative of the Eastern or Armenian Christians. He 
now by conviction represents the modern Ethical Culture 
movement, whieh is furnishing such a splendid object-lesson 
in practical ethics in some of our great cities; and I believe 
there is sandwiched somewhere between, a stratum of Amer- 
ican Presbyterianism. It gives me great pleasure to present 
Mr. Mangasar M. Mangasarian, of New York. (Applause. ) 
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You have invited me to speak to you this morning on the 
subject of the sympathy of religions from the standpoint of 
ethics. By the sympathy of religions we do not mean that 
one religion should tolerate another or that one ecclesiastic 
should pity another. The formulators of the subject of this 
morning had in mind that one religion complements and com- 
pletes another. That is the meaning of the sympathy of 
religions, and it is upon that phase of it that I will speak. 

The Free Religious Association, under the auspices of 
which these sessions are held, is a kind of permanent Parlia- 
ment of Religions. The representatives of almost every 
ancient and modern religion in the world have been heard on 
your platform during these many years of its existence, and 
this morning again you have with you the apostles of Buddha, 
of Brahma and of Zoroaster from the hoary Orient sitting 
side by side with the zealous supporters of Judaism, distin- 
guished above all for its perseverence and tenacity, and of 
Christianity, today the leading religion of the globe. 

The Free Religious Association, in thus bringing men to- 
gether from all parts of the world and from every intellectual 
and moral climate to utter in freedom the thoughts and 
beliefs which they revere the most, and to which they stand 
in the same relation as a child to the bosom whence it draws 
its life, renders a unique and indispensable service to the 
cause of humanity which religion alone can ennoble and 
exalt. 

This is the age of new conceptions. There is a new con- 
ception of humanity, a new conception of the meaning of life, 
a new conception of goyernment and of the role of the people, 
and a new conception of religion. Old things are now seen 
in a new light. 

Again, this is the age of universals. We are groping for 
the principles which underlie all systems and philosophies. 
We feel impelled to extend our thought until it shall cover 
every inch of human ground. We would enlarge our tents 
until they embrace every human child. We would litt the 
dome of our temple until it shall touch the highest heaven 
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and resound with the murmur and music of every human lan- 
guage, of every hope and love. This is the age of universals 
in politics, in charity, in science, in religion. We want the 
suffrage to be universal. We want the philosophy to be uni- 
versal, effacing all the boundaries of race and country, and 
sheltering under its human wings the black and white, the 
bond and free. We want the benefits of invention and sci- 
ence to have universal application. We want commerce and 
trade to become free and universal. Likewise in religion we 
are seeking for those truths which by their universality may 
quicken and lift every soul out of darkness and bondage into 
freedom and power. 

Once more, this is the age of unity. We are grasping 
eagerly at whatever promises greater unity. We are tired of 
schism and feud; we long for fellowship. The beautiful 
dream of a, common brotherhood is drawing more and more 
near, and growing more and more real. Other agencies be- 
sides the ethical and religious are contributing their quota to 
hasten the realization of the glad hope with which our age is 
all a-quiver. The discovery of steam and electricity and the 
growth of commerce are hastening the consolidation of the 
peoples. of the earth, cementing the different races into one 
symmetrical and indissoluble humanity. It is in the baser 
things that mankind is divided; in the higher realms there is 
synthesis. It is the passions of men which produce the dis- 
cord. The aspirations of the human heart the world over 
strike no hostile notes but blend in one rythmatie prayer for 
more light and more love. Ignorance separates men. The 
love and the wonder of the good renders the whole world kin. 
In the region of speculative doctrine there are many and di- 
vergent paths leading into the endless mazes of theology, but 
in the domain of the moral life there is but one shining 
highway. . 

The march of the world everywhere is towards ethics, which 
is the element in religion at once new, universal and unifying. . 
The secret of unity is sympathy, and sympathy is the fruit of — 
a better knowledge. Whatever helps us to understand the 
foreigner and his thought better, naturally creates in us re- 
spect and sympathy. Ignorance breeds suspicion and fear of 
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one another; knowledge purifies the mind of the fumes of 
prejudice, and draws men into more intimate relations. 

We have read how not many years ago the names of 
Mahomet and Buddha sounded as mythical to the Europeans 
and the Americans as those in the tales of the Arabian Nights. 
Few scholars cared to study the lives of the Oriental prophets. 
We are told that when Sir William Jones, an English scholar, 
went to Hindostan about one hundred years ago, and after 
learning the language published some translations from the 
Sanscrit, the English clergy together with the scholars of 
England refused to believe in the results of his researches. 
Dugald Stewart published a book denying the existence of the 
Sanscrit, and every quotation from its pages was stigmatized 
asa forgery. The beautiful utterances of the authors of the 
Vedas and the Avestas occasioned great embarrassment to the 
ministers of the Christian church. They had been brought 
up to look upon every other prophet as an imposter, and 
upon every other religion as a counterfeit of the truth. Hence 
for a long-time the Christian world refused to admit that 
other religious books contained moral and spiritual precepts 
as rich and as imperishable as those tound in the Bible. Most 
of this prejudice has happily passed away. Investigation, 
travel, commerce, study, have demonstrated conclusively and 
to our great joy the sympathy of religions. The conviction 
is gaining upon us that the heart of religion is the same the 
world around. It is the form, the ritual, the dogmata of re- 
ligion which vary. And a closer acquaintance with the great 
faiths of the world has shown that morality is the kernal of 
Buddhism and Mohammedanism, as well as of Judaism and 
Christianity. In the beginning we find this kernal wrapped 
up as it were in numerous folds of theological garments of 
various dimensions and colors. But the garments wear out and 
wax old while the moral truth they contain increases, throw- 
ing off, or shedding one by one in time, the few theological 
shreds that cling to it. Dogma with each succeeding age 
grows weaker, while the moral tone grows clearer and louder, 
The little moral seed which we find in all faiths, like the pro- 
verbial mustard seed, grows at last into a magnificent forest, 
whose topmost boughs toss in the light like the waves of the 
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sea, while their immovable stems become more deeply rooted 
in the eternal earth. This accounts for the prominence of the 
word ethics in the phraseology of modern religious thought. 
Surely it is not a new word; it is as old as the hills; but so 
was the law of gravitation when Keppler and Newton inter- 
preted it. Although ethics is an ancient word it is only re- 
cently that it is being pushed to the front and applied to the 
great issues of the day. The sympathy of religions,. there- 
fore, is the outcome of the knowledge that all religions have 
sprung from the same human sentiment—the hunger and 
thirst of man for the better, the best—for progress. On no 
other basis could there be established such a Free Religious 
Association as yours. Theologically men are at variance ; 
they have different Bibles, they call their Gods by different 
names, their Saviors are of different races and born at differ- 
ent epochs; their dogmas are in different moulds and they 
have different ways of going to Heaven. But even as the 
great streams, after traversing the globe, passing through 
different lands, pour into the same ocean and there become 
one, the worshippers at many altars at last after wandering 
meet and recognize their common faith in the temple of ethics. 
Ethics is the point of confluence of the religions of the world. 
When the Catholic and the Jew and the Protestant and the 
Buddhist are repeating their prayers and observing their ritual 
they stand apart; but when they ask for purity in the family, 
for justice in the relations of men, for honor in business, for 
righteousness in politics,—when they labor for the promotion 
of love and brotherhood, of truth and freedom; when they 
bend over the sick and lift from the mud and mire a fallen 
brother,—in one word, when they invoke the ideal and wave 
on high the banner of duty with ardor and hope, then they 
stand together. In ethics there is neither Catholic, nor Jew, 
Buddhist nor Christian. There is only man afire with all the 
aspirations of his nature, and reflecting himself all that is im- 
perishable in the past and all that is ineffable in the future. 
Oh, is not ethics glorious! How it knits together and 
builds over again. human faiths! How it broadens and deep- 
ens; how it contributes to the grandeur and majesty of life 
and throws petty and sectarian issues in the background! 
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How it fills the universe with eloquence! Ethics is the bond 
of unity ; ethics is the common universal platform of the ages ; 
ethics is the Redeemer of man. 

Thus we find today in the religious world a new movement 
unlike anything that has appeared in the past. It is not an 
uprising on the part of the Catholics to exterminate Protest- 
ants, as for instance, in Spain, in France and in other coun- 
tries of Continental Europe a few hundred years ago. It is 
not an agitation on the part of the Orthodox Greek Church in 
the Orient against the Latinized tendencies of Rome, as under 
the reign of the Emperors of Byzantium. Neither is it a con- 
gress of the Protestant Churches, alive to the dangers of an 
ageressive Romanism Nor still, is it, a gathering of liberal 
and free religious communities to check and stem the spread 
of Orthodox creeds. On the contrary, the present movement 
is so deep and so broad that it takes into its embrace higher 
interests and seeks to inspire men with a common thought and 
to draw them toward a vaster goal. This work of religious 
unification is the most potent tendency of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. There is nothing within the length or breadth of our 
glorious republic more wonderful, more significant and more 
prophetic of the possibilities of human nature and of the 
future. Religion, which once instigated the most cruel wars 
und persecutions, which wrote once the darkest chapters in 
history and caused brother to rise against.his brother, which 
once laid waste tertile lands and converted the earth into a 
Babel of clashing tenets; religion, which once inspired men 
with hatred and malice, with division and discord, in this 
nineteenth century, born anew and broadened, becomes the 
inspirer of unity. Whence the change? Religion has felt 
the touch of ethics—a pew touch—and has become beautiful. 

When Mrs. Maria Child, authoress of ‘* The Aspirations of 
the World,” saw the Cathedral of Milan for the first time in 
her life, lifting its thousand snow white spires into the clear 
blue of Heaven, she felt that this was typical of that eclectic 
fellowship of the future which shall welcome the growing 
thoughts of all ages and nations and fit them into the texture 
and structure of one stupendous temple reared on high in 
imperishable beauty with the perennial sunlight of Heaven 
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constant on his brow. Starr King compares the religious 
world to a magnificent organ. It is diverse and broken like 
the ranges of an organ; the different sects or faiths are its 
stops. Ifa man belonging to the religious cosmogony of the 
Orient plays upon the organ we get one kind of music; if a 
child of Occidental civilization sweeps his hands over the 
keys we get another. Some sects play upon the narrow 
canges and pipes, giving no rounded melodies; and some 
play upon those keys which make the instrument pour forth 
its heart in thunder and in music. But for perfect music we 
need all the keys and all the tones in the instrument, even as 
we need every color in the rainbow for perfect light. I am 
glad that the Free Religious Association arranges its annual 
programmes with a view to touch every key of the great 
organ of religion into action, to invoke all the modulations of 
truth, to voice all the aspirations of the human soul, and so 
cause the severed and broken faiths of the world to blend 
and swell into a glorious anthem. 

When Professor Drummond, a few years ago was address- 
ing the University students of Pennsylvania, he climaxed his 
remarks with these refreshing words: ‘* You want no other 
creed than to do the right;” and in conclusion may I not 
count upon the sympathy of every one here to say, that ‘to 
do right” is the ethical creed which will live when all other 
creeds have vanished from the thought and the memory of 
man.. (Applause). 


Vick Prestipent JANES :— When we use the words ‘‘ Lib- 
eral Christian” we no longer refer to the members of two or 
three of the niimor Christian sects, for there are, thank God, 
liberal Christians today in all denominations. It gives me 
ereat pleasure to present as the next speaker the Rev. Ken- 
neth S. Guthrie, of Philadelphia, a representative of Ameri- 
van Episcopalianism, (Applause. ) 
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ADDRESS OF REV. KENNETH S. GUTHRIE, Pu. D. 
THE SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS. 


My Brothers :— The Topic assigned to me is, the Sympa- 
thy of Religions. What is this sympathy? That depends 
entirely on the meaning attached to the’ word ‘ Religion.” 
It is generally understood to denote three totally distinct con- 
ceptions. First, it may mean the Historic Religions of the 
Past. Second, the Historic Religions of the Present. Last, 
the Religions of Individuals. 

I do not intend to discuss the Sympathy of Historic Relig- 
ions of the Past. Mr. Higginson has done that more ex- 
haustively, more felicitously than I could ever hope to do. 
You remember how the Divine inspired him to read into the 
various and varying Historic Religions of the Past the eternal 
verities of the spiritual life, 

‘¢The higher volition and action.” 
Verily, he obeyed the poet : 


‘*Go from the East to the West, as the sun and the stars direct thee. 
With the great girdle of God, go, and encompass the Earth.” 


He showed how in all countries, at all times, in all lan- 
guages the soul’s passion for Divinity has bid defiance to the 
pain and weariness of the flesh, and, reaching beyond the stars, 
has plucked down to itself the very intelligible light of God. 

I will be frank with you. It is not wholly out of reverence 
for Mr. Higginson that I leave to him the discussion of these 
problems. Past religions contain many beautiful thoughts, 
but also they set forth some bitter delusions and rampant 
lies. I preter to let the dead bury their own dead. I have 
no mission as an undertaker, howmuchsoever satisfaction it 
would yield me to hear the stones rattling on the coffin of the 
blatant lies of the Past. I do not pass by this question from 
frivolity ; for, ever since I first began to think, I have gnashed 
my teeth at the gigantic lies which, gaudily appareled, sit as 
God in the holy temple of the living God, showing themselves 
that they are God. But it was revealed to me that there was 
a higher mission; not that of the undertaker, but that of the 
midwife, to help bring into the world the Heavenly Babe that 
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is to be. And now, beyond gathering from the Religions of 
the Past whatever suggestions may awake within me an edi- 
fying memory, I prefer to let them rot themselves to dust in 
the charnel house of oblivion. - 

Let us turn our faces Eastwards, to the sympathy of the 
Historic Religions of the Present. I shall not prophesy to 
to you smooth words, and the responsibility is with whoso- 
ever asked me to speak, if what I say reminds you of much 
that you and I might wish were otherwise. 

A man need not go far, these days, to hear of Church 
Unity; and the desire for it is often supposed to be inspired 
by brotherly love. 

For my part, it seems that Church Unity has little or noth- 
ing to do with the Sympathy of Religions. Remember that 
the commonest argument for Church Unity is this, that when 
certain sects are united they will be able to wage a so much 
more effective warfare and persecution against their common 
opponents. Remember that talk about Church Unity means 
nothing; it is hoary with age. Where was Church Unity 
more effectually talked about and established than in the 
Pantheon at Rome, during the time of the Ten Persecutions? 
Was not Church Unity the topic of the day in the Council of 
Bale, before the fearful religious wars? Is it not the Roman 
Church which has, ever since the separation of East and 
West, vapoured about Church Unity, while insisting on a 
‘¢pax Romana ?” 

Let us not permit our enthusiasm to hide the facts from 
our eyes. Church Unity is in a bad way indeed. 

First. The Roman Church, a full third of Christendom, 
has only lately cut off the last loophole of the possibility of a 
Reunion with both the Anglican and Greek Branches; and 
this was done in a deliberate and premeditated manner. 

Second. The Episcopal Church, some years ago, went as 
far as to set forth the Four Lambeth Articles as a basis of re- 
union with other Christian bodies. All the other Christian 
bodies refused negotiations, some going as far as to profess 
preference for Church Disunion. The Presbyterians alone 
parleyed; but neither side would waive their claims. In the 
meanwhile, although the Lambeth Articles were fully satisfac- 
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tory to the Reformed Episcopal Church, not a step was taken 
on either side to heal the breach. This shows how futile, 
how—nay, I had almost said, insincere, but I do not say it— 
how hollow the desire for Church Unity is in the most liberal 
and outspoken Christian body. And then, as there was really 
some danger of a little good being accofmplished, the next 
General Convention refused to endorse its former action. 

Third. Consider the swift and regular growth of Ritualism 
within the Episcopal Church, the watchword of which school 
of thought is the Pax Romana. 

Fourth. The Greek Church, a third of Christendom, is a 
political tool used by the most absolute autocracy to enslave the 
minds and bodies of its adherents, and spreads Russian influ- 
ence in neutral countries, as Abyssinia. 

Fifth. The Parliament of Religions, of which we have all 
heard so much, was not all that some have thought it was. 
Presided over by a Roman Prelate who waived none of his 
claims, and did not so much as present them, the Episcopal 
Church took no official part; strong resentment against the 
Parliament was universally aroused, and only volunteers ap- 
peared, one of whom, a bishop, afterwards deplored that by 
not taking part the Church had lost, not an opportunity of 
showing love, but a good deal of free, judicious advertising. 

Sixth. The cry of distress of the Christians in Armenia, 
Crete and Greece has received no response from any of the 
great European nations, that ought to be Christians, if any are.’ 

These are facts, sad indeed, but none the less true. They 
show that Church Unity is as much of a dream as it was in 
the Middle Ages. I am _ neither a prophet nor the son of a 
prophet; but I doubt that any of us will see the day when any 
appreciable number of Christians will unite. It is not a ques- 
tion of sentiment, but one of finance. No organization con- 
trolling millions of dollars of vested property will unite witha 
larger body, in which it would be swamped, unless forced by 
necessity, or unless it was to its financial advantage. Between 
financial powers there can be no Church Unity except the 
Church Unity of the Lion outside, and the Lamb inside. 

That there are honorable exceptions to this bitter selfish- 
ness is true; and honor to those organizations which in the 
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recent past have shown themselves ready to give up a great 
deal for practical fellowship. I need not mention names. 
But the very nature and habitat of these bodies is sufficient 
indication of the true nature of the case; sufficient explana- 
tion why in spite of so much fearful intolerance, yet so many 
took part in the Parliament at Chicago, and so many leaders 
seem to express sympathy for other religions. Only the lib- 
eral came to Chicago: a man confessed a certain amount of 
liberality by even coming. The overwhelming adverse ma- 
jority was silent, had no voice, nor cared to have any, except 
in ominous mutterings. Besides, the representation from 
New England formed a large proportion of the delegates. 
The whole of this section of this country is honey-combed 
with sympathy and freedom ; what wonder then that we, here 
in the heart of it, feel that the victory of liberalism has been 
won, and that the mission of liberalism is at anend! Besides, 
only a person who thinks, speaks; yea, and every person 
who thinks, speaks, while each devotee silently seeks absolu- 
tion. Soa corporal’s guard of thinkers make a louder noise 
than myriad of devotees; and the thinkers are in danger of 
lulling themselves into inaction, hearing but faint opposition. 
They forget that most of the ears they speak to are deaf, and 
are accessible only by means other than words or thought. It 
is this brute inertia, this prejudiced, passionate opposition 
which is silent, and strong in its silence. It is easy enough 
to furnish arguments; but oh the difficulty of supplying 
brains ! 

If Church Unity is then old, there is one thing which is com- 
paratively new ; and that is, Church Sympathy. For, after all, 
one of the commonest arguments against Church unity is, cui 
bono? What is the use of it? The ultimate argument is al- 
ways, Church Sympathy. Butis this not labor wasted? Can 
we not have Church Sympathy, as we are today, without fur- 
ther useless struggle after the impossible? Is Church Unity 
nota case of Virgil’s mountains which are in pains of labour, to ~ 
bring forth a ridiculous little mouse? Why, we can have all 
the Church Sympathy which we ever could have, even with 
Church Unity. Supposing all Christians united, what then? 
What good would it do to be called by one name, to be ruled 
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tyrannically by one central ecclesiastical authority, which 
would oppress the clergyman just as laborers are black-listed. 
Supposing that all Christians were united. What then? 
Would all difference of opinion cease? Nay: never, as long 
as men are plagued with having brains will all men think 
alike. In United Christendom there would be just as many 
differences as exist today in the Episcopal Church. There 
would be the Evangelical, the Low, the Worldly, the Strictly 
Respectable, the Rich, the High, and the Corpulent—forgive 
me, I meant, Broad. There would be the Ritualist, and the 
Iconoclast. This would be a notable result, would it not? 

Would there be much more sympathy than there is today ? 
Not if practically just as many differences existed as exist to- 
day. Nay; we have better opportunities in this divided state 
of Christendom for sympathy than would ever be possible in 
a United Church. Consider :—it is possible today for men of 
different bodies to love each other without any feeling of 
rivalry ; which would then be impossible. So, after all, Church 
Unity woultl not bring about the greatest Church Sympathy. 

Let us not throw away the meat of Church Sympathy for 
the shadow of Church Unity. Let us, today, try to love each 
other, and let us help each other to think, to know, and to 
love, and to pray. The more our brethren are at fault, 
the more should we love them, because they need us most. 
We have need of a kind of love that does not hurl anathemas, 
but which invokes blessings ; this is Chureh Sympathy. 

In connection with this matter I must say a few words about 
a very serious subject. Narrow bigots often accuse the lib- 
erals of staying in the Church for the sake of revenue, which 
it is supposed they are seeking dishonestly. Let us ask a 
question: Who has the most right to support, he who is seek- 
ing the truth laboriously, even when it endangers his own po- 
sition, or he who takes advantage of the divine instinct in the 
heart of every man to sacrifice all he has for God, and there- 
fore to support the clergy,—I say, he who takes advantage of 
this divine instinct to use its financial support to establish his 
own prejudices, and to exalt his own fancies? Which of 
these two men has the best right to the support of the people ? 
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Which is the more honest of the two? I leave the answer to 
you, 

Before leaving the subject of the Sympathy of the Historic 
Religions of the Present, I must mention the Jews, the Mo- 
hammedans, Zoroastrians, Buddhists, Brahmanists, Jainists, 
Confucians, and others. With these Church Unity is out of 
the question, for they are just as bigoted as some sects that I 
could name, and some of them have become or were originally 
identified with certain races. But with all of them, Church 
Sympathy, today, here, not in some remote dream-land, is— 
possible ; and the more benighted they are in our estimation, 
the more loving, tender, compassionate we ought to be to 
them, and the more ready should we be to welcome them, and 
extend to them the right hand of brotherhood. 

But, is it objected to me that in thus tolerating all religions 
we should be coming to the state in which every man would 
have his own religion? Exactly so, This is the third topic 
I mentioned above, the Sympathy of Individual Religions. 

Is it asked, why should we have any individual religions at 
all? Because they are unfortunately, or fortunately, the in- 
exorable price of having brains. Only a person who stops 
all thinking can boast of unquestioning assent to an external 
formula. Absolute Church Unity means mental suicide. The 
separation of Christendom, whose cry is always, do what you 
want, but for God’s sake, stop thinking, has already opened 
the way for thought, inasmuch as it provides several forms 
between which a man may choose according to his taste and 
intelligence. There is a kind of sincerity which ignorance 
alone can produce.’ Psychology shows how no two men 
can possibly ‘mean exactly the same thing by the same 
word; the sensations of one man are different from the sen- 
sations of every other. Only a rough average or compromise 
is possible. Ultimately, every man in his own measure, and 
with the best intentions, it is impossible for any two sincere 
men to agree perfectly in every detail. Whether we will or 
no, whether we acknowledge it or no, every man has his in- 
dividual religion as long as he remains sane. 

This is the true religion, the Holy Catholic Church, the only 
true semper, ubique, et ab omnibus, the Holy Catholic Religion 
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of Brains. Historic Religions are political, social entities. 
They are subject to all the moral vicissitudes of social bodies, 
and at best can only be approximations to the religion of a 
single man. They change with time and place; how should 
they not? They are only, so to speak, the ‘‘ejects” of the 
soul of man, which alone believes, knows, and loves. What- 
ever vitality a creed may have depends wholly on the souls 
that profess it, for in the language of the Fathers, it is not 
the place that sanctifies the man, but the man the place. 

This is the /loly Catholic Religion of Brains. The ques- 
tion is not, the best of one Religion, versus the worst of 
another, but passion and prejudice, versus brains. It is the 
same passion and prejudice in the Buddhists who worship one 
authentic and only tooth of Gautima, one in Ceylon, and 
another duplicate authentic and only tooth of Gautima in 
Ava; in the Mohammedan who slaughters the infidels and 
sells their virgin daughters into compulsory harlotry to the 
highest bidder in the market-place ; in the Confucianist who 
calls all foreigners “devils.” Ah, but say you, there are 
enlightened Buddhists, Mohammedans, and Confucianists ? 
Yea, but so are there also enlightened Christians. There 
have been ignorant and educated people, semper et ubique. 
There were as many free thinkers in the Roman Empire, as 
among the Goths, at the time of the Reformation, and the 
French Revolution, as there are today. The Holy Catholic 
Religion of Brains only seems new because we are new to it. 
It is as old as human life. It has not ten Commandments, 
but only one commandment, **Thou shalt educate thyself to 
think, and the Truth shall make thee free.” 

The /loly Catholic Religion of Brains says not, Right 
Belief versus Wrong Belief, but Brains versus passions and 
prejudice —and I say prejudice, because many men who have 
brains enough and to spare, permit their passions and their 
convenience to hold their brains in check in the matter of 
supreme importance, a religion. For this reason Supersti- 
tions have defied the rack, the wheel, and the fagot for a 
hundred centuries, but have fallen to pieces before Education. 
Notice: education is nothing but the drawing out of brains 
from the passions, and is not an exclusive luxury, but the 
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basis of all individuality and morality. The question is ob- 
secured by identifying education with attendance at college. 
Education can be gotten anywhere, and none can be kept 
from the truth, if he will only think strenuously. The enemy 
of education is not poverty, but mental sloth, conscious or 
unconscious. 

This explains why free thought has not made the progress 
which Voltaire and Mill prophesied for it. It was supposed 
that once the truth was known, it could never be hid again. 
True, it could never be hid from those few who are sufli- 
ciently moralized, rationalized, to have their brains free from, 
and ruling their passions, and are thus open to conviction. 
3ut few are sufficiently moralized. Look at the self-indul- 
gence of the rich, at the crimes of the poor; is it any wonder 
that the truth is hidden? Wherever the mind is subordinated 
to the passion, there it cannot think, it cannot guide and di- 
rect the personality. Freedom of thought, which is subor- 
dination of passions to reason, can never progress until its 
deadly enemy, immorality, which is subordination of reason 
to passion, is extinguished. Is it any wonder that persons 
who in their daily lives subordinate their reason to their 
passions have no difficulty in believing any thing which their 
affections and social connections recommend to them? How 
‘an their reason sift their beliefs as long as it is in bondage 
to the passions, affections and prejudices? Is not this the 
truth which explains why many countries in which the relig- 
ions are most intolerant and inimical to reason the civilization 
and morality are at the lowest ebb? Such religions in chok- 
ing down Protean reason, choke the only factor which can 
advance morality, science, and the arts. To choke reason, 
they must choke education; and as they have not sufficient 
power to take it from the state, each parish takes it under its 
own wing. They must have denominational schools where a 
proper check will be kept on brains —and as a rule they have 
little trouble, for most men are not strong enough to make 
their lives moral, or their reason free from their passions. 
These religions have only to flatter the passions of their pu- 
pils, to keep from them any rough shock that might wake 
reason, and the latter will never dare to assert itself, in spite 
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of class-dinners, degrees, and hoods. This is why education, 
the single Commandment of the //oly Catholic Reliqaon of 
Brains, must be taken under the exclusive control ot the 
state. The waters of the river of the nation’s immortality 
must not be poisoned at the very spring. 

The result of this consideration, that superstition defies 
the torture, but perishes before education, and that education 
means the training and ruling of reason, over the passions, 
resolves itself into this, that if we desire to grapple with the 
problem seriously, our Shibboleth should not be, free 
thought; but rather, the religious sympathy of aggressive 
morality, spiritual culture, and health of the body; and free 
thought will follow itself, as the lambent flame bursts into 
being from the heated fuel. 

How true this is appears from the reverse side of the pic- 
ture. Many persons I know, remained defiant of theology, 
free-thinking, but not irreligious, while they were prosperous, 
healthy, and hopeful. But as soon as disease, pain, sin, 
shame, or death had broken them, were they willing to sub- 
mit to the world, and glad to accept a superstitious magical 
remission of sin. Consider death-bed repentances. They are 
no proof of the value of the repentance, but only show that 
such acceptation of dogmas, when they could be least under- 
stood, was made when the mind was half-extinguished, and 
half-insane already. This may explain both the absence of 
men in some churches, and their presence in others, such as 
those of New York, where reason is strong, and some trials 
for heresy are not pressed. 

Now when I speak of the //oly Catholic Religion of Brains, 
that is, of Individual Religion, I mean clear thought. Let us 
not delude ourselves.~ There is as much superstition in lib- 
eralism as in bigotry. We want clear thought, not vague, 
vapid, insipid generalizations, and contempt for the beliefs of 
the holiest and purest saints, from sheer intellectual conceit. 
Do you realize that such a course has given opportunity to the 
enemy of reason to spring up, and increase in the very midst 
of this Holy Land? A man who is superstitious in liberal- 
ism, will have no trouble in becoming a bigot. It is with him 
a mere question of environment. 
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All clear thought is religious ; but few liberals and scient- 
ists are willing to think out the soul’s approach to God. 
Humility is the first condition of learning. Willingness to 
investigate, to repress prejudice and passion, this is humility, 
and it is as rare among liberals as among bigots. <A truly 
liberal Church stands or falls onthe truth of its principles, 
and invites, nay insists on a discussion of them. Intellectual 
conceit is not liberal, and may betray itself in the tolerance of 
indifterence. Let the zeal for the kingdom of God transfigure 
your careless, self-satisfied life. Search, inquire, pray, adore 
passionately, and the Gate of Heaven will be opened unto ~ 
you, and you shall stand face to face with the living God 
while still in the flesh. 

Do you ask, What has all this to do with the Sympathy of 
Individual Religions? Just this. That the Holy Religion of 
Brains is the only Catholic Religion the world has ever known, 
or ever will know. That we should have perfect charity, toler- 
ance, and sympathy with the religion of every other individ- 
ual. And this sympathy will exist so long as the religion of 
each is founded on the basic principles of life, the principle of 
the rightful domination of the higher over the lower, the rea- 
sonable, sane, and true, over the passionate, insane, and false ; 
the Great Commandment of Education. The principle of a 
common Father in Heaven, of a universal brotherhood of 
human nature; the search after truth, even if only in words, 
yea, even if hypocritical, on the principle that hypocrisy is 
the tribute which vice pays to virtue; the endeavor after a 
higher morality, even if hypocritical, in intention or fact; the 
persistent struggle for physical health, as the basis of all 
higher, including sanitation, hygiene, and cleanliness; the 
search after purity, after spiritual vision, after the revelation of 
the Beatific Glory. True, men differ by temperament. Some 
are born poets, students, musicians, laborers; but whether 
they approach the Holy City from the North, or the South, 
or the East, or the West, yet it is the same far spiritual city, 
whose maker and builder is God, and their eyes are all lifted, 


‘* Beyond man’s own fair stars, to God’s eternal sky.” 


So, even when I see a man—yea, I speak earnestly,—even 
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wash his face, I feel within my breast the eternal sympathy 
for the Religion of all Individuals; for I know that in some 
dim ways, he too, like me, is searching after the purification 
of the Divine Image within him, that the Light of Heaven 
might shine through him too. So shall we help each other, 
teach each other, and above all love each other, and some day 
this Sympathy for all Individual Religions shall be trans- 
formed into Sympathy and At-one-ment with the Divine Eter- 
nal, now as through a glass darkly, but then face to face, but 
forevermore beyond our highest dreams. I gaze 


** At a field in the Past 

Where I sank with the body at times 

In the sloughs of a low desire ; 

But I hear no yelp of the Beast, 

And the man is quiet at last, 

As he stands on the heights of his life 
With a glimpse of heights that are higher.” 


Brothers, I stand here a stranger among you. I know not 
if all that was given to me to say pleased you all; but I as- 
sure you that all I said, I said in deep humility, being jealous 
for the Glory of the Unseen. If I be mistaken, pity me, and 
teach me better; if I have hurt the souls of any of you, if I 
was hasty—ah, these words of mine are hasty,—forgive me 
as a younger brother, who offers you his, and seeks your ten- 
derest affection ; but if any words of mine be true, pass them 
round at sacrament, and let their light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven. 

I know not if I have done all that I could, all that [ should ; 
I can only humbly beseech the Divine Spirit in whose pres- 
ence we stand, mercifully to regard our incompleteness, our 
disharmony, our weariness; and to vouchsafe that we may 
abide under the shadow of his love, both now, and forever- 
more. 


Vice Presipent JANES:—On the prairies of the great 
West the universal religion is coming to its own, and with it 
the recognition of woman as a teacher. It gives me great 
pleasure to present as the last speaker—and you will all re- 
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gret it if you do not hear every word, you will all wish to 
remain as long as she cares to speak—the Rev. Ida C. Hultin, 
of Moline, Illinois. (Applause). 


ADDRESS OF REV. IDA. C. HULTIN. 


I have felt somewhat this morning, friends, as I sometimes 
felt in the Parliament of Religions; for, though the Arch- 
bishop of England and the Sultan of Turkey refused their 
blessings, we did have a good time. There were times when 
we felt that the deep unities of the Spirit and the universal- 
ity of the power that makes for Godliness were becoming 
apparent to us. 

Away up in the Rocky Mountains there is a valley called 
the Valley of the Blue. It is thus called because the river 
long years ago, they tell us, was as blue as the sky which it 
reflected. It was clear and blue and beautiful but the miners 
have come and have been digging in the sides of the moun- 
tains and the refuse of their gold washings has gone down 
into the river and has made it yellow and muddy; and yet 
sometimes, in winter when the miners do not work and it is 
given time, it clears itself again and becomes blue. 

It seems to me that the stream of moral tendency, of relig- 
ious tendency, is like this Blue river. It is within itself 
clear. It flows through human life always and everywhere 
and bears along the recrement that comes from the ignorance, 
the imperfections, the struggles, the progress of humanity. 
Given time, it will clear itself. We need not be impatient 
nor discouraged if we find it muddied with the refuse that 
comes from imperfect work. When it is so we are sure 
that there is movement along the line that makes for 
righteousness. 1 

There is a Force in the universe, equal to all that is. As 
some one has put it, resaying the old words, ‘*In the begin- 
ning was the expression, and the expression was with God, 
and the expression was God.” So, all along everything, 
whether it be the sand grain or the leaf of the forest tree, or 
the cup of the harebell, or the granite rock, or the human 
soul, each is an expression of that One Eternal Life which 
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we name by many names; which our friends from the Orient 
would name in their way, which away back in Hebrew times 
was named in other ways and for which we have varying 
names today. We use names that we may communicate our 
thoughts and experiences and yet we do not fully understand 
one another. Some of us say God, Our Father— Mother 
God, and yet we know not the whole of that which we have 
named. The old fisherman, in the poem of Jean Ingelow, 


” 


was heard calling, ‘* The syle be come,” and the ‘ brothers” 
asked, ‘‘And what are they?” ‘‘I can’t say what syle be 
valled in your fine dictionaries, nor what name God Almighty 
calls them by when their food’s ready and he sends them 
south; but our folk call them syle.” 

When the call comes in the springtime for the greening of 
the hillsides and the trees, for the flashes of color in field and 
garden, the sound of music in the woods, we do not know 
the universal language that is used, nor the secret naming of 
these messengers of beauty and of gladness. We call them 
grass-blades’and leaves and flowers and birds. Do we often 
stop to think that we do not know the real name of any of 
the things or forces of the universe? What name does some 
other finite creature, perhaps like unto ourselves, call our 
solar system by when he sees it a patch of white away off in 
his sky? The sky that we have no reason to suppose he has 
ever called so. The name he gives to our occupancy of space 
detines his experience and attitude not necessarily the reality. 
So all of our naming is but the record of our conceptions. 
We do not know the eternal and self-registering name of the 
supernal Presence of which the visible universe is but a man- 
ifestation. We do believe that this Presence is not only 
equal to grass-blades apd stars and mountains, but that it is 
equal to all that human words have failed to express, that it 
is equal to all the longing and the yearning and the struggle 
of the past, equal to all that humanity is today and all that it 
hopes to be tomorrow, that it is equal to the love, the tender- 
ness, to all the faith and the earnestness that we find in human 
souls in every age and every race. And so we not only say 
Force, Energy, Progressive Tendency, but we also say Moral 
Purpose, Progressive Moral Tendency. The power of God 
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that makes for righteousness. In all that is, God is, and he 
calls unto his own and his own hear his voice and answer 
him. Some answer as stars that obey him as they swing in 
their orbits making no mistake, some as lilies of the field that 
never contradict their destiny, never forget to produce after 
their kind, some as sparrows that build their nests and-rear 
their young, sure in a providence that lets not one fall un- 
noticed; some hear the call and answer as humanity, a 
humanity that has been coming up and on ever since it heard 
the call, felt the thrill, away down in the primordial first- 
consciousness of cell life ;,up through the animal, the savage, 
the barbarous, always hearing the call, always trying to an- 
swer; up through blunderings, through struggle, through 
suffering, up always, on and up, till now it begins to catch 
glimpses of its high heritage, begins to recognize its divine 
birthright, till it thrills with the God-consciousness of the 
universe and finds that it is kin to tree and dog and horse and 
flower and then to God who is Lord of all these hosts. Man 
thus finds himself God-conditioned and God-called. 

The stream of moral tendency in humanity is pure at its 
source, like the river in the Valley of the Blue, born of the 
unsullied snows away up in the mountain solitudes. But man 
compelled even over God’s way would not be man, and the 
pure streain of moral tendency has been mixed with the 
swirling eddies of pre-existent nebulae, mixed with the ooze 
of primordial seas, with the unconscious hungerings of pri- 
mary cell-life mixed with the ferocious instincts of the beasts, 
with the ignorance, the fear, the wonder, the savagery of 
human beginnings; mixed with the struggles, the blunders, 
the defeats, the victories, the hopes, the knowledge, the sin, 
the overcoming and the insight of the long, slow, tortuous 
progress of humanity till now; so mixed now with ignorance 
and imperfection that some cannot believe that within human- 
ity itself resides the power and potency of its own regenera- 
tion, but they must have somewhat supernatural to explain 
the hope they hold for man’s redemption. It is a long way 
from the hunger for protoplasm to the hunger for righteous- 
ness, but hunger is the goad to growth and it has been a long 
time as well as a long way and in that time, through hunger’s 
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proddings, humanity has grown from beast to man. Man is 
coming to himself and he is coming to God from whence he 
same. We are discouraged sometimes over the wrongs done 
in the name of religion but we need not be. It cannot be 
otherwise, man being what man is. The God who was sufli- 
cient for man in the jungle, equal to impelling him over the 
long route to men today, will not be far from any of his 
children however imperfect may be their conceptions and 
their symbols of him. 

Man feels the stir, the thrill, of a Presence that does not 
seem to be himself and he goes out of himself, if so be he may 
discover the Presence; he climbs mountains and thinks he 
hears a voice, he exalts some fellow-man and thinks his words 
are all of the message, he writes books and supposes he cap- 
tures the spirit, he propounds theories and believes that he 
has explained the mystery ; and then sometime in the silence 
he listens again and finds it is the throbbings of his own heart, 
his heart throbbing responsive to the measureless pulse-beats 
of the Infinite Over-Ieart. But humanity as a whole has not 
come as one man to the still place where God dwells, and 
they who have come closest to the holy of holies sometimes 
forget. So there is still outside mountain climbing, and 
waiting by deserted altars to hear God speak, there is deitica- 
tion of the human, there are theories and penalties, there are 
searchings in books for the word that is not bound, there are 
waitings in the desert for the blossoming of the flowers of the 
spirit, and this by devoted, yearning souls who in all good 
conscience are trying to find and to do God’s will. But you 


believe : 

‘That in all ages, 
every human heart is human, 
ryv i ME 
That in even savage bosoms 
‘There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 
For the good they comprehend not, 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God’s right hand in that darkness, 
And are lifted up and strengthened.” 


Humanity was not obliged to wait till it had created an 
intelligible cosmos and had conceived a reasonable idea of God 
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before it began to try to be good or to wonder about and to 
worship the God of the universe its imagination had pictured. 
And this thought holds good for all time, for though the pro- 
egress of humanity has brought it out into the open of a new 
universe, has cleared the vision and given a higher conception 
of God and a worthier idea of man and his relationships, no 
one but should realize that future generations will still more 
enlarge the domain of discovery and so of revelation and in- 
spiration; humanity ever thus with clearer vision coming 
closer to the Heart of things. 

Universal religious tendency provides each human being 
with a capacity for godliness, if this were not so then the uni- 
verse would be a failure and there would be a place where chaos 
could begin. This is the God part, but humanity must work 
out the problem. It must so work that it shall realize not 
only that it is horn of God, bat that in its overcoming it has 
entered consciously into the inheritance. In the development 
of this capacity, in this overcoming, man has been writing 
and rewriting the messages as they have seemed to come to 
him from the Eternal. There is no human being with a re- 
ligious conception and experience just like any other human 
being and yet there is and has always been a similarity of 
thought and experience among certain aggregations of indi- 
viduals and this has made possible varied religious move- 
ments, each movement with its own history and its own 
name. But it is all the result of one universal tendency. The 
movements and the creeds and the myths are the records of 
human struggle to find right relationship to the Eternal. 
Herein we find the way to possible religious sympathy, the 
element of real religious unity; not in the creeds in their 
multifold and changing forms and implications, not in intel- 
lectual conclusions about religion, not in any outward con- 
formity, but as Prince Wolkonsky told us at the Parliament 
of Religions, it is to be found in that underlying religious feel- 
ing, that religious tendency of which these movements are 
only manifestations. 

We cannot suppose that any really religious movement can 
be originated mechanically ; as though men should say, now 
we will have a new religion. We will hold a great conven- 
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tion and legislate into existence a new formula of the ways of 
God to man. <A majority vote shall decide its charter, a con- 
sensus of opinion shall name it and the name shall define it. 
We will breathe into it the breath of life and thus it shall be 
alive as by God’s sanction. No, religious movements are not 
manufactured, they are developments. They have some- 
times had their beginnings in fear or hope or wonder, out of 
some emotion, some majestic, holy life, some persecution, 
some new growth in man or men; when their histories began 
to be written, they were chartered and bibled; sometimes 
when men were derided, they were named; when their ad- 
herants suffered and sacrificed and died for them, they were 
potent; when charter and bible and name were all that were 
left, they had begun to decay and the spirit that gave them 
birth had passed on to beget new forms that would have their 
day and in turn give place to others. 

The theories then that we offer to one another, whether 
they be oriental or occidental are only our way of saying the 
word; it is our way of translating the message; it is the 
‘*thus saith the Lord,” made over into new speech by any 
who have heard the evangel. 

Not belief, but persgnal integrity is the first requisite for a 
religious life. It alone can assure for any one the confidence 
and sympathy of others. If there is this personal integrity, 
it will win confidence even where beliefs are divergent. If a 
man be true, even though it be to one stupendous negative, 
he is on his way to every affirmation of the universe ; he is on 
his way to all the glorious revelations of occident and orient, 
of past and future of earth and heaven; he is on his way to 
understand the sanctifications of every Gethsemane, and the 
vision of every transfi@aration mount. 

In a little cation of the Sacramento Valley, there is a spring 
of clear, cold water gushing from the rocks. When we passed 
through, the train stopped as it always does. The passengers 
‘ame, some with silver cups and some with tin and some with 
china and some with earthen, and each found refreshment 
at the spring, each cup to its owner was good, it brought the 
water to his lips. The cups were all man-made, the water 
was the same for each. Religions are all man-made, but 
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there is one religious impulse; there are many mediums, but 
one river of water of life; there are different manifestations 
but one tendency; diversities of operations but the same 
Spirit. 


(The meeting then adjourned. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Convention reassembled at Steinert Hall at three 
o'clock. Before the proceedings were resumed, a flashlight 
photograph was taken of a group upon the platform including 
Vice President Janes, the three Oriental speakers of the 
morning, the Rev. Mr. Guthrie, the Rev. Dr. Perin, Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney, Miss Sarah J. Farmer, and others. 


Vice PRESIDENT JANES :— Notwithstanding the difference 
of topics in our forenoon and afternoon meetings, the audi- 
ence will doubtless notice that there is a certain unity con- 
necting both—religious conciliation in the morning —‘‘ The 
Sympathy of Religions”—and industrial conciliation, the 
practical application of religion to the relations of the capi- 
talist and the laborer, this afternoon, It gives me great 
pleasure to present as the first speaker Mrs. Charles Russell 
Lowell of New York, a lady who has given much attention to 
these practical problems of our social life. (Applause). 


ADDRESS BY MRS. CHARLES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


The fundamental distinction between industrial conciliation 
and industrial arbitration is that the former prevents trouble 
arising between employers and employées and the latter seeks 
to adjust troubles which have arisen; that the former renders 
strikes and lockouts almost impossible, and the latter tries to 
bring them to an end after they have exhausted their viru- 
lence or at best only prevents them after much ill-feeling has 
been excited. There is the same difference between concili- 
ation and arbitration that there is between hygiene and 
medicine —conciliation creates so good a relation between 
employers and employées that labor difficulties cannot develop, 
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while arbitration only patches up a sort of temporary peace, 
palliating the disagreements which it cannot prevent. 

To those who have not followed the history of ‘* Labor” 
during the past thirty-five years, the statement that strikes 
and lockouts can be entirely prevented will probably seem 
merely the expression of a hope, but it is, on the contrary, 
a plain statement of fact. There is at least one trade in Eng- 
land where this happy condition existed for thirty years and 
another trade where it has lasted for twenty-eight years, and 
both are important trades, in which there are thousands of 
men engaged, and there are many more which have experi- 
enced its benefits for shorter periods. 

Of course, against such facts, no theoretical argument can 
hold. What these men have done, all men can do, if they 
choose. What is required is intelligence, self-control, a 
love of justice on the part both of employers and employées. 
But there is still something more needed, and that is a new 
way of looking at the relation of employer and employée, the 
recognition by both that their interests are inextricably bound 
up together and that they have equal rights as regards each 
other and as regards these interests. 

There can be no conciliation where either the Employer 
or the Trade Union assumes to decide questions of mutual 
interest without allowing a full chance of discussion and equal 
weight in deciding them to the other. Employers and em- 
ployées are, in fact, partners in business, they must live with 
each other, they must make their living each by the help of 
the other, and they have equal rights and equal powers con- 
cerning all questions which vitally concern both, such as 
wages, hours of work, conditions of workshops, &c. 

The cause of most ‘4abor troubles” is the failure to take 
this view of each other, and the failure to ‘‘ get together” in 
order to discuss and decide these questions. An Association 
of Employers and a Trade Union each separately discusses 
and ‘* fixes” the conditions to which it expects the other to 
conform, and then presents these conditions in no very con- 
ciliatory manner, and a wordy contest ensues which often 
ends in a strike or lockout, after the angry feelings on each 
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side have been excited by mutual want of courtesy and 
consideration. 

Where Boards of Conciliation exist, on the contrary, em- 
ployers and workmen, by their representatives, meet together 
to consider in a business-like way the matters which must be 
decided to their mutual satisfaction in order that their com- 
mon interests may be secured, and with this beginning they 
usually succeed in coming to agreements which ensure indus- 
trial peace. 

Before proceeding farther, however, I will give you very 
briefly the story of conciliation in the two English trades I 
have referred to. 

The first is the hosiery and glove trade of Nottingham and 
vicinity. Before 1860 for 150 years the relations between 
the employers and employées in this trade were those of the 
bitterest hatred. Beginning in 1710, for more than a century 
there is a frightful history of murders, riots, arson and ma- 
chine breaking, and in 1816 six workmen were hung for the 
latter crime. After 1820 the violent features of this indus- 
trial war ceased, but the relations continued to be those of 
enemies—the workmen were suspicious and angry, the em- 
ployers were arrogant and oppressive —strikes and lockouts 
were the rule—every fall and rise of wages was accompanied 
by one or the other, and the final strike, which lasted eleven 
weeks, and extended only to about a third of the trade, al- 
though supported by all of it, was about to be met by a 
general lockout, when Mr. A. J. Mundella, one of the manu- 
facturers, proposed ‘‘a better way.” Mr. Mundella had 
himself been a poor boy and a workman, which may account 
for the shrinking which he felt from inflicting the misery 
which must have resulted had the lockout been declared. 
With much difficulty, he persuaded his fellow manufacturers 
to consult with the leaders of the Trade Union, and finally 
‘*The Board of Arbitration and Conciliation in the Glove 
and Hosiery Trade” was formed, composed of eleven manu- 
facturers and eleven workmen, the object of which was de- 
clared by the Rules adopted by the employers and by the 
Trade Union to be ‘*to arbitrate on any questions relating to 
wages that may be referred to it from time to time by the 
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employers or operatives, and by conciliatory means to inter- 
pose its influence to put an end to any disputes that may 
arise.” 

Two of the most important of the Rules adopted for the 
government of the Board were those providing for quarterly 
meetings, and for a Standing Committee of four to inquire 
into difficulties and to use its influence to settle disputes. 

This Board continued in existence for thirty years —from 
1860 to 1890, without strike or lockout in that trade; the 
work was piece work, and incredible as the statement seems, 
the Board settled the prices to be paid for making 6,000 
different articles, the prices continuing unchanged usually 
about three years. While the men who had established the 
Board, the men who had suffered from strikes and lockouts, 
continued in control of the Trade, this condition was main- 
tained, but when a new generation came into control, com- 
posed of men who had never experienced the horrors of 
industrial warfare, the value of the Board was not appreci- 
ated, and it was discontinued about six years ago through 
‘the fault of the employers, who might with a little trouble 
and patience have kept it alive. There was a strike at that 
time but there has been none since, and there is a probability 
that the Board will be reestablished, as the intércourse be- 
tween masters and men has not been entirely suspended.” * 

The second instance I shall give of a successful English 
Board of Conciliation was in a Trade the previous history of 
which was diametrically opposite from that of the hosiery 
trade,—although almost equally unfavorable to industrial 
peace ; instead of an existence of nearly two centuries, during 
three-quarters of which the employers and employées had 
fought each other as bitter enemies, the North of England 
Manufactured Iron Trade did not exist as a trade of much 
importance until 1860, but it developed then with amazing 
sapidity and the workmen were drawn from all quarters and 
from all grades, and formed a most heterogeneous collection 
of men. There were constant disputes, ending with a lock- 
out of six months in 1868. This bitter experience taught a 
needed lesson to both masters and men and resulted in 


* From letter of H. E, Crampton, dated April 12, 1897, 
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the formation of the Board of Arbitration and Conciliation, 
with the following object as stated in the Rules adopted — 
‘*to arbitrate on wages, or any other matters affecting their 
respective interests, that may be referred to it from time to 
time by the employers or operatives, and, by conciliary 
means, to interpose its influence to prevent disputes, and put 
an end to any that may arise.” 

The membership was to be one employer and one workman 
from each ‘* Works” joining the Board, and a Standing Com- 
mittee to consider all questions before submission to the 
Whole Board was provided for. There were to be two regu- 
lar meetings of the Board each year, and Special Meetings 
when necessary. 

During the twenty-eight years of its existence this Board 
and its Standing Committee have settled more than 2,000 
questions between employers and employées. When the 
members of the Board are equally divided on any question, an 
umpire has been chosen who has settled it finally, and during 
the whole time strikes and lockouts have been unknown in the 
trade. The wages have been high and the wages have been 
low, but neither employers nor employées have lost anything 
because of their own voluntary action, or because of any bad 
feeling against each other. 

And I wish to draw attention to the fact already mentioned 
that ‘‘the operation of the Conciliation Board, is far from 
being confined to the direct or indirect determination of gen- 
eral wages questions. Every year it appoints from among its 
members a standing committee composed, like itself, of an 
equal number of employers and operatives, before which 
comes for consideration every question of difference between 
any set of workmen or any individual workman at any works 
connected with the Board and their employers which cannot 
be settled by discussion between the parties with the aid of 
the operative representing the works concerned on the Board. 
In the great majority of cases questions thus brought before 
the standing committee—a body of 12 members—are settled 
by conversation across the table. If they desire more infor- 
mation as to the details of the matter, they appoint a sub- 
committee of two or four of their number to visit: the works 
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and bring up a report, which is almost invariably adopted as 
the decision of the standing committee. But if, for any rea- 
sons, an agreement, or at least a majority vote, cannot even 
so be arrived at, the question is placed before the standing 
referee. It will be seen that within the range of the Board’s 
operations the possibility either of oppression of individual 
workmen by the narrow-minded or prejudiced manager, or of 
a single firm by a powerful trade union, is entirely neutral- 
ized. Thus the Board, as has been well said, is ‘a conscience’ 
for the trade. It brings to bear upon points of difficulty and 
doubt in the mutual relations of employing firms and their 
workpeople the cooler and more detached judgment of the 
representatives of other masters and other workmen, formed 
after hearing the whole case, and that judgment prevails.” * 

These two Boards are perhaps the best known of the Eng- 
lish Conciliation Boards, but there are many others whose 
success has been as remarkable. To name only one, The 
Midland Iron and Steel Wages Board ‘‘ has kept the peace for 
twenty-five years among some 30,000 iron workers.” ft 

In the United States the most successful Board of Concilia- 
tion is that between the fifty firms constituting the Mason 
Builders’ Association of New York and the eight unions of 
Bricklayers, which have a membership of about 4,000 men; 
it was established in 1885, after a four months’ strike, and 
during the past twelve years it has entirely prevented all 
strikes and lockouts between the organizations represented in, 
the Board. 

It is composed of sixteen members, eight representatives of 
Employers, and eight representatives of Employées, and 
when the Board was organized it was provided that whenever 
it became impossible to-come to an agreement on any point, 
an umpire should be chosen, whose decision should be final. 
The fact that, during the twelve years of the existence of the 
Board, no umpire has ever been needed, is proof of the fair- 
ness of the members. 

The Board fixes wages and other matters of common inter- 
est every year, meeting frequently before the various ques- 


. From Article in The Times of December 30, 1896, 
t From letter of Mr. Daniel Jones, April 13, 1897. 
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tions can be satisfactorily settled, and it also holds meetings 
to consider any difficulties which may arise between individ- 
ual employers and their employées. 

There is no other Board in the United States which has had 
so long a life, and none has maintained such unbroken har- 
mony among its members, but there are other Boards which 
have succeeded very well indeed, and the outlook is encourag- 
ing, although there can be little doubt that in this country we 
are about twenty years behind the English in all matters con- 
nected with the Labor Question 

The actual conditions which must exist in order that a 
Board ot Conciliation may be established are only two— 
First, a strong organization of both employers and employées 
is a sine qtia non—for otherwise the decisions of the Board 
will not carry weight or be obeyed, and Second, in the 
Board itself, there must be absolute equality of numbers and 
of voting power on the part of employers and employées. 
Besides this, however, to constitute a Board which has even a 
reasonable hope of continued successful existence two more 
things are necessary. /7st, That regular stated meetings 
shall be held either by the Board, or by a large standing com 
mittee, so that the members shall learn to thoroughly know 
and trust each other, and, Second, That provision shall be 
made for some final ‘*Court of Appeals,” either umpire or 
Board of Arbitration, whose decision shall be final whenever 
the Board cannot agree. 

These conditions are, however, only the body of the Board 
of Conciliation, necessary because the spirit needs a body to 
work through and with, but which, without the spirit, can do 
nothing. 

The spirit is, of course, the real thing needed ; that is, there 
must be, both on the side of employers and of employées, a 
few men at least who love justice, who love peace, who earn- 
estly and honestly desire that the right shall triumph, whether 
their side is right or not, and such men can and do make 
Boards of Conciliation possible and successful, and without 
such men there never will be industrial peace in any trade, 
except when one side or the other, or both, are too exhausted 
to fight any more. 
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Joint Boards of Conciliation are in their very nature abso- 
lutely democratic, for they cannot exist unless each member 
is the recognized equal of every other member. The man 
who comes from the coal pit or the forge, the man who lays 
down his hod, to attend the meeting of the Board, has an 
equal voice and an equal vote with the man who owns the coal 
mine or the iron works or who has made the contract for the 
Million Dollar building upon which the hodearrier works. 

The democratic nature of these Boards ought to reeommend 
them to Americans—and it is rather humiliating that they 
have been so much more successful in England than with us. 

Besides being democratic, moreover, they are a genuine ex- 


ample of representative government. Large bodies of men, 
Associations of Employers and Labor Organizations, elect 
their representatives to act on the Board of Conciliation, 
where together, they formulate agreements binding upon their 
respective constituencies. (And let me here say in parenthe- 
sis that each body must be at liberty to choose its own repre- 
sentatives in its own way and to choose any persons it prefers 
as its representatives. ) 

Mr. Charles Francis Adams, in an article on ‘*‘ The Preven- 
tion of Railroad Strikes,” written in 1886, emphasizes the 
representative character of such a system as I have been try- 
ing to describe. After giving in detail a plan for a Board of 
Conciliation between the Railroad and its employées, Mr. 
Adams continues : 

‘« But it is futile to suppose that such a service as that out- 
lined could be organized, in America at least, unless those 
concerned in it were allowed a voice in its management. * * 
In other words it will be impossible to establish perfectly 
good faith and the highest morals in the service of the com- 
panies until the problem of giving this voice to the employées 
and giving it effectively, is solved. It can be solved in but 
one way, that is, by representation. To solve it may mean 
industrial peace. 

‘«Tt is, of course, impossible to dispose of these difficult 
matters in town-meeting. Nevertheless, the town-meeting 
must be at the base of any successtul plan for disposing of 
them. The end in view is to bring the employer—who in 
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this case is the company, represented by its president and 
board of directors,—and the employées into direct and imme- 
diate contact through a representative system. When thus 
brought into direct and immediate contact, the parties must 


arrive at results through the usual method: that is, by dis- 
cussion and rational agreement. 

‘*Could such a system as that which has been suggested be 
devised and put in practical operation there is reason to hope 
that the difficulties which have hitherto occurred between the 
great railroad companies and those in their pay would not 
occur in future. The movement is based on a simple recog- 
nition of acknowledged facts, and follows the lines of action 
with which the people of this country are most familiar. The 
path indicated is that in which for centuries they have been 
accustomed to tread. It has led them out of many difficulties. 
Why not out of this difficulty ?” 

This plea of Mr. Adams for representative government 
should have met with a hearty response from all American 
Railroad men, but, although it is ten years since it was writ- 
ten, it has not produced Railroad Boards of Conciliation. 
Notwithstanding this, however, the subject is full of hope and 
encouragement to all who love justice and desire a true peace 
founded upon justice, for in other fields, as you have heard, 
the plan has succeeded. It is not of theories or even of ex- 
periments that I have spoken, but of enterprises which have 
borne the test of time and experience both in England and 
America. 

Pardon me, if in closing I repeat myself and sum up what 
I have already said. 

First: The difference between Arbitration and Concilia- 
tion is that the former is used to settle difficulties which have 
already arisen while the latter aims to prevent their occur- 
rence, For instance, in a trade where the system of Arbitra- 
tion, pure and simple, has been adopted, when a question 
arises as to wages or hours, or other condition of work, even 
when it does not come to a strike or lockout ill-feeling is not 
prevented. Each side appoints a committee to draw up a 
statement and present it to the Arbitrator or umpire, who is 
chosen jointly by employers and employées, and the object of 
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each side is, of course, to win a victory, that is, to persuade 
the umpire of the justice of its own view, the two commit- 
tees appearing before the umpire as antagonists and advocates. 
This, as far as it goes, is a good system and likely to bring 
about settlements which will be more permanent and more 
reasonable than such as follow upon a strike or lockout without 
the interposition of any unbiassed outsider as umpire, but the 
difference has arisen, has existed, and with it, the bitter feel- 
ings inseparable from it, and the settlement cannot remove all 
trace of them—antagonism remains and often discontent with 
the decision of the umpire. 

_ Conciliation, on the other hand, has the great advantage 
that it aims at such a thorough mutual understanding on both 
sides as will prevent antagonism, and will not permit differ- 
ences or difficulties to arise. In the trades where the system 
of conciliation is adopted, the employers and employées ap- 
point every year their own members of a Joint Board, which 
has a permanent existence, and which meets, either as a whole 
or by committees, at stated intervals, to consider all matters 
of general interest to both sides, which may be brought before 
it by either. The wages are all settled beforehand by these 
Boards, and jointly agreed to as well as other less vital mat- 
ters, and as the Boards are strictly representative, and both 
employers and employées are bound in honor to accept the 
decision of their own accredited delegates, there is no room 
for differences over matters decided in this way, and friction 
and ill-feeling do not exist in these trades. 


Second: The qualities and conditions needed on the part 
of employers and employées to render Boards of Conciliation 
possible in any trade are not many, but they are unfortunately 
not too common. The7tirst requisite, a strong organization 
on both sides, is necessary in order that the Board should be 
authorized to decide for a constituency which will have power 
to control the trade—no weak organization can ensure the 
eurying out of the decision of its delegates, and therefore 
no weak organization can adopt a system of conciliation with 
any hope of success. Both employers and employées must 
have an organization including a sufficient number of those in 
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the trade to enable them to enforce the decisions arrived at 
by their joint Board. 

Further, both the organizations must be composed of men, 
or at least controlled by men, who are intelligent, who are 
just, who are honorable. If on the part of either employers 
or employées the desire is, not to give and obtain justice, 
but on the contrary, to secure every possible advantage for 
their own side, ignoring all the rights of the other, neither 
conciliation nor arbitration will be possible in that trade — 
force and stratagem, the methods of wild beasts and of unciv- 
ilized men, will be the only method suitable for them. 

Of course intelligence is a necessity to enable one to pre- 
sent one’s own side, and also to see the opposite side, and 
finally nothing is possible without the sense of honor which 
makes one trustworthy, and willing to trust others. These 
are high and noble qualities, qualities such as are to be found — 
only among men of advanced moral and intellectual develop- 
ment, and therefore it is the greater cause for congratulation 
and rejoicing that such qualities have been found among em- 
ployers and employées, in England and in America, which is 
proved by the success of the principles of conciliation and 
arbitration in both countries. 


Vice PRESIDENT JANES: — We had every reason to expect 
that Mr.-O’Sullivan would be here as announced, but as he is 
not present, deviating slightly from the order in which the 
speakers have been announced, it will give me great pleasure 
to present a gentleman and Christian minister who, in his 
work in the Every Day Church in Boston, is constantly in 
touch with all classes of the people, and whose recent study 
of the industrial situation in England qualifies him, I am sure, 
to speak to us in a most acceptable manner. I take pleasure 
in introducing the Rev. Dr. George L. Perin, of Boston. 
(Applause). 


Rev. Dr. Grorce L. Perry :— Having been given some 
liberty in the choice of my subject, I have chosen to put it in 
this form: ‘+The Church and Social Reform.” I would like 
to have spoken of some of the industrial conditions prevailing 
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in Great Britain, but I did not feel myself quite prepared to 
speak on that subject, and I begged therefore to be excused 
from this specific request, and have modified the subject as 
stated. 


. 


ADDRESS BY REV. GEORGE L. PERIN, D. D. 


We have had our “Stone Age,” ‘Iron Age” and ‘*Theo- 
logical Age,” but if I were to characterize the latter part of 
the nineteenth century I could hardly do it better than by 
alling it the ‘* Sociological Age.” For a good many hundred 
years theology abounded. Everything seemed to centre in 
theological discussion. These discussions have come down 
pretty close to our own time. Theology is a thing of such 
perennial interest that doubtless we shall go back to it again 
by and by and relate all our other discussions to this, but 
temporarily there seems to be a theological truce, a pause in 
the theological warfare. Today our discussions are not so 
much theologi ‘alas sociological. There is, of course, great 
interest in politics, but politics, whether national or local, is 
only a branch of the larger study of sociology, and every- 
where profounder thinkers in political economy are so far 
modifying their canons of criticism as to give their discus- 
sions a strong sociological bias. It is, therefore, high time 
that we are asking what contribution can the Christian church 
make towards social reform ? 

In answering a question like this I can deal only with a few 
broad principles. Let me come directly to the point then 
and say 

I. The church can recognize that there is a social problem. 
My friend, the Rev. P2W. Hamilton, in speaking of the labor 
problem, says: ‘The attitude of the church should be an 
attitude of interest. The church should never forget that 
there is no human interest that is alien to it, no human need 
that it cannot help, no human problem that does not concern 
it. It can hardly be denied that the attitude of the church 
has been only too often such as to lend color to the charge 
that it did not interest itself with the present needs and pres- 
ent problems of humanity. It has devoted itself so exclu- 
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sively to the task of saving single souls from what it consid- 
ered a lost world that it has lost sight of other problems in 
what seemed to it the transcendent importance of that. * * 
There is a great deal of preaching which fails of its proper 
effect upon the community because, wilfully or otherwise, it 
ignores the questions which are pressing on the minds of 
men. * * Tf the business of the church is to make itself 
instrumental in the bringing of God’s kingdom on earth so 
that His will shall be done here as it is in heaven, it must 
make it its business to apply the gospel constantly, persist- 
ently and courageously to these pressing problems of the time 
that now is.” What he says concerning the labor problem 
specifically is equally true of every social question of our 
time. Its first duty is to take an interest in the question, to 
let the world see that it is alert to the immediate and present 
weltare of mankind. The church has shown no end of inter- 
est in man for some other world. It has prayed earnestly 
and continuously with audible voice and silent prayer and ex- 
clamation and song for man’s welfare in the next world, while, 
except incidentally, it has often seemed to take little interest 
in his welfare in this world. The church has always seemed 
to be alive to the possible results of the devil’s influence upon 
the souls of men after they die, while it seemed to be pretty 
indifferent to the result of the devil’s influence while men live. 
All absorbed with the question of how to get man’s soul saved 
for another world, they have been blind to the way men have 
lived in this world. 

Probably the Latin theology is chiefly responsible for this 
false trend ofethe church. With fatal misapprehension, it 
seemed to have lost sight of Jesus’ ideal for a kingdom of God 
on earth, and to have gone over completely to a dream of a 
limited kingdom of God in the future, and not for the sake of 
the kingdom, but for the sake of assuring the entrance of the 
soul into the kingdom. It spent much of its force upon em- 
phasizing the danger of missing it. It is only now that we 
are getting back to the spirit of the Master Himself as exem- 
plified in His daily works of healing as well as in His picture 
of the kingdom of God, and are beginning to realize what the 
early Christians saw very clearly, that the church is concerned 
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not merely with the possible future of the soul, but with the 
present daily condition of man in society. 

To say then that the church can recognize that there is a 
social problem is clearly something more than a truism. The 
first step towards doing something is to recognize that there 
is something to do, as the first step in curing a disease is to 
recognize first of all that there is a disease, and getting to 
understand with some degree of clearness what the disease is. 
My first contention is then that it will be a great gain when 
the church, the ministers, the laity all clearly understand that 
social conditions are not what they ought to be. We may not 
at all agree with the social reformers precisely as to the dis- 
ease nor the remedy, but for the present that is not the ques- 
tion. Shall the church clearly see that there is a problem, 
that social conditions ought to be improved? If they shall, 
then for the present the one obvious duty of the church is to 
study those conditions, to learn by careful observation and 
profound meditation where the difficulty lies, and to look for 
some remedy. Half the bitterness on the part of labor lead- 
ers and social agitators against the church would be removed 
if just this thing could be done, if they could see that minis- 
ters and prominent laymen cared even a little for their prob- 
lems, if they could see that they were really grappling with 
them. The thing that galls and embitters is the manifest in- 
difference to the whole problem, and perhaps an open denial 
that there is really anything after all to be desired. 

I hope, however, that no one will regard this declaration as 
equivalent to saying the church will espouse the cause of labor 
on the one side or of the employer on the other side, the cause 
of poverty or the cause of wealth. Indeed, it seems to me 
that when the church hés put itself into the true attitude to- 
wards social problems, it will not be partisan at all. It will 
stand for certain great principles and the rigid application of 
those principles without fear or favor. Jesus Himself de- 
clined to be a judge and divider among men. The church 
must still decline to be a divider. I do not mean by this that 
it is never to espouse a moral issue. I believe it is continu 
ally to make application of its principles to the affairs of life, 
but the moment it descends to partisanship it will lose its 
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power. The only thing which at this point I plead for is that 
it shall be familiar with the problem. I would have in every 
theological school not only a chair of applied Christianity, but 
I would have a chair of political economy and sociology. I 
would have, if possible, every minister made familiar with the 
social conditions of our time, and prepared to render an in- 
telligent opinion and to be to some extent a moulder of public 
opinion. But let us now take another step in our discussion, 
and this leads me to say 

Il. The church must have ideals. Whatever men may say 
about the necessity of being practical, I contend that the most 
unpractical man in the world is the man without an ideal, and 
the most unpractical reformer in the world would be a re- 
former without an ideal. I heard of a man, in the good old 
days when plows were run by oxen, who was constantly wor- 
ried because his oxen would not keep the furrow. They were 
now out on the right, now on the left, now taking a bee line 
for water and again a bee line for grass. At last, entirely 
worn out and thorougly vexed, the driver used the lash vigor- 
ously and said, ‘‘ There, go where you like. This field is all 
to be plowed, anyhow.” We admire the philosophy of the 
driver, but we cannot recommend his wisdom. ‘This may do 
for an overworked man trying to drive an unruly pair of 
oxen, but it will not do for the social reformer. The social 
reformer- must have ideals, the church also must have ideals, 
and every man who shall amount to anything in this world 
must have ideals. 

(1.) But now at the risk of being thought old-fashioned 
and perhaps conservative, /et me affirm that the first ideal of 
the church must be the formation of individual character. It 
may seem a slow way of building society and ushering in the 
real kingdom of God for this world, but slow as it is and old- 
fashioned as it is, it can never be left out of account. Our 
society, whatever it may be, is made up of individual units. 
It is made up of men of individual character and personality. 
That character and personality will count in the formation of 
society every time. The first ideal, therefore, should be the 
ideal of atrue man. The writer quoted above says: ‘* When. 
men have become righteous, their relations will become just 
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and equitable, but not before that. As long as men continue 
to be self-seeking, swayed by passions and led by ambitions, 
lovers of self rather than of God, neighbor and righteousness, 
it will be absolutely impossible to devise any state of society 
in which there shall not be frictions and quarrels, hates and 
injustices. One of the oldest, most persistent and most mis- 
chievous of human errors is the notion that the righteousness 
of men and the purity of society can be brought about by alter- 
ing the external conditions of life. * * The conditions of 
a given time or place are the manifestation and expression of 
the personality there prevalent. If widely different condi- 
tions are imposed upon an unchanged personality, they will 
be evaded, broken, defied. In some way or another, the per- 
sonality that is there will manage to assert itself and to assert 
itself effectually. If, on the other hand, that personality can 
be changed, its manifestations must come to agree with its 
changed nature.” 

All this is worth saying for the sake of holding the church 
to its true task of man building. There can be no nobler task 
than this. As I shall show you presently, this is no plea that 
the church shall evade its social responsibility. It is no look- 
ing for an excuse to avoid social ideals. It is simply a re- 
statement of what ought to be regarded as primary and funda- 
mental everywhere, that the first business on the part of those 
who would build a noble society must be the production of 
noble materials out of which to build it. The plan will not 
be unimportant, no matter how fine the materials may be, but 
the plan will be rendered useless unless the materials are first 
good. Iam willing to make all allowance for the reaction of 
social environment upon the character of the individual. 
Nevertheless, I conten that we must keep the individual 
ideal steadily before us if we would build a noble social or- 
ganization. No Utopia ‘is to be found anywhere in this 
world, with selfish, bloodthirsty, mammon-thirsty men as its 
units. Individual purity, individual honesty, individual un- 
selfishness are the units out of which any great society must 
finally be builded, and that reformer makes a fatal mistake 
who transfers all his attention from the business of man- 
building to the method of society-building. The church, 
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therefore, must keep in mind great ideals for the individual 
soul. 

(2.) But the church will also have social ideals. Can it 
possibly be a matter of indifference whether one-half or one- 
third of our city populations are properly housed or not? 
Can it be a matter of indifference to the church whether vast 
numbers of men are properly paid for their labor? Can it 
possibly be a matter of indifference whether or not great 
numbers of laborers have work all the year or only a small 
part of the year? Can it be a matter of indifference whether 
one-half of the community are living under proper sanitary 
conditions? Can it be a matter ot indifference whether there 
is to be in our American commonwealth a permanently dis- 
tempered class or a permanently poor class constantly grow- 
ing poorer? Can it be a matter of indifference to the church 
whether our people are educated or uneducated? Is there a 
man here today who would be willing to say that the church 
may look upon any of these things as matters of indifference ? 
But these are social matters. The moment you touch them 
at all you need some social ideal. It may be a flexible one, 
one constantly advancing. Nevertheless, the church should 
aim at something. It will place its standard somewhere and 
ask for some definite improvement. But there will be plenty 
of people ready to say that the business of the church is to 
take care of the souls of working men, poor men, unfortunate 
men, but that their social relations and industrial relations 
must be left to others, probably finally relegating them to the 
tender mercies of the old economie fetish, the law of supply and 
demand, admitting practically that there is no help for them. 
James Adderly, the son of a rich man, who has had the grace 
to live in a poor man’s house in East London in order that he 
might see how it is himself, raises the question as to what is 
the proper work of the church and the clergy. He answers 
in these words: ‘*Surely a part of that work is to look after 
people’s bodies, not as a pastime, but as dn integral part of 
their legitimate work. Everybody agrees that it is proper 
for the clergy to give away blankets and soup, but directly 
we go to the root of the matter and try for prevention rather 
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than cure it is called outside our province. It is right to give 
pudding to a starving family, but wrong to organize a trade 
union which might prevent the family from starving at all. 
It is right to take medicine to children down with typhoid 
and diphtheria, but wrong to set the sanitary inspector to 
mend the drain, to join a reform union, to fight the landlords 
who let them get wrong, or to agitate against jerry building. 

** We are told that this work is unspiritual. I deny it. I 
do not feel that [am doing a less spiritual thing when I take 
the chair of a trade union meeting than when I preside at a 
mother’s meeting. It cannot be unspiritual to attempt to 
face moral questions.” 

If we shall notice for even a moment the reflex action of 
environment upon character we shall soon see that there is no 
relation of life which is really unspiritual. It is indeed pos- 
sible for one man in a million to rise,above the local influ- 
ences of the house he lives in, but it is so nearly impossible 
for the average man to do so that the possibility is hardly 
worth considering. The truth is that it does make a differ- 
ence upon a man’s character whether he lives with all his 
family of eight persons ina single room or not. It will make 
a difference upon the moral life of every member of that 
family. If you are taking into account simply the moral re- 
sult upon the individual, it cannot be a matter of indifference. 
Then there comes in the question of leisure. Is there any 
time for recreation, for reading, for home influence, or must 
life be spent in one continual round of grinding toil? Looked 
at purely from the standpoint of the moral results upon the 
individual, can this be a matter of indifference to the church ? 
The North End of Boston, as well as the South Cove, is in- 
fested with an enormogs multiplication of temptation through 
the rum-shop. Many other parts of our city are subject to 
the same dreadful temptation for the thoughtless young, as 
well as for weak men of all ages. Is this, looked at purely 
from the standpoint of the individual—can it be a matter of 
indifference to the church? Then there are the questions of 
the wretched tenement house, the sweat-shop, the question of 
idleness, of poverty, of crime and no end of social conditions 
—what about them? What is to be the attitude of the 
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church toward them? Quite independent of the question of 
social ideals, I answer, it must not, it cannot be an attitude of 
indifference. It is also quite as clear to me that it cannot be 
the attitude of a partisan as between contending parties to a 
local quarrel. The attitude of the church must be that of pro- 
found and perennial interest; the attitude of a student seek- 
ing light in every direction and fearlessly making application 
of the truth, wherever it may be found, to all the problems of 
lite. If I may be pardoned the apparent egotism of the 
reference, 

Il. The Hvery-Day Church is making an honest effort 
to see the problem on the one side and to hold up great 
social ideals. It would abate no jot of earnestness in its work 
for man as a spiritual being, made for eternity, but it would 
not forget that man is living even now in the eternal world. 
It holds strongly to thg conviction that the ideal of Jesus was 
to establish a kingdom of God on earth by ennobling the in- 
dividual soul and setting men together in correct mutual rela- 
tions. No one would question that the service of morning 
and evening prayer with sermon is spiritual but (1) we have 
a Day Nursery. Who shall say that that is unspiritual ? 
Here, while the mothers go out to become breadwinners, the 
babies are cared for with loving attention. They are nursed 
and nourished and amused and taught during the livelong 
day, carrying back into their uncomfortable homes the sweet 
influence of the Nursery experience. Though nothing were 
said of God, though there were no prayer, who shall say that 
there is no spiritual influence upon the life of the child, react- 
ing again uponethe life of father and mother, making by its 
very contagion a better home and better lives. No one would 
question that the Friday evening prayer meeting is a spiritual 
agency, but (2) we have also a Social Science Conference. 
Here laboring men and others meet to talk about their com- 
mon needs, to discuss the various problems that do concern 
their every-day life. They do not talk about God, perhaps, 
but they discuss conditions of labor, rates of wages, problems 
of the strike and lockout, education, temperance, etc., etc. 
Who shall say that all this is unspiritual? If through these 
discussions men come to a little better understanding of what 
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justice requires, if they are able to stir themselves up to more 
faithful and honest work, if through mutual counsel they can 
arrive at better conclusions as to co-operation, etc., who shall 
say that in this Social Science Conference we are performing 
unspiritual work? (3) We have our Girls’ Industrial 
Classes, (4) Boys’ Clubs, (5) our Mother's’ Meetings, (6) our 
Summer Flower Work, (7) our Children’s Outing, (8) our 
Free Legal Bureau, (9) our Young Men’s Benefit Club. 
Each one of these enterprises has in view the immediate wel- 
fare of some class of our community. Now we are thinking 
of the boys of our neighborhood, now of the girls, now the 
young nen, again we have in view the bettering of home con- 
ditions, once more the entertainment of the masses, again 
some sympathetic relation between employer and employée. 
Meanwhile, all the religious activities of the church are main- 
tained, all the religious services are held as of old. But while 
we are thinking of the religious nature we are also thinking 
of the physical nature, of moral conditions, of social condi- 
tions. We would try to keep alive the dream of the Master 
of a kingdom of God on earth. We would spend not a 
moment upon the question of how to get a man into heaven 
in some other world, but we would give infinite care to the 
question of how to bring heavenly conditions among men here 
and how to get the heavenly spirit into the hearts of men. 
The immediate problems are before us: How are men living ? 
How are they working? How goes the battle of life? What 
about education? What about moral reform, the temperance 
question, social purity, wages, amusement? Once more, we 
repeat, none of these things are matters of indifference. We 
would not ignore them, we would think about them, we 
would grapple with them, we would do the best we can to 
solve them. To this end we invoke the co-operation and 
fellowship of men and the blessing of God. 


Vice Presipent JANEs :— Dr. Perin has very well brought 
to mind the exceedingly practical character of the ideals 
which are held by individuals. No more excellent illustration 
of the force of the conviction that is growing upon people 
that the influence of these ideals is most important in the set- 
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‘tlement of our social problems, can be found than in contem- 

plating the work of the University Settlement. These noble 
men and women, who, urged by this ideal, make their homes 
among the poor, come in direct contact with the lives of the 
poor, come into vital sympathy with them and endeavor in 
that way to raise their ideals and to better their lives, cer- 
tainly are doing a most excellent and praiseworthy work ; 
even patiently working, perhaps, for many years without see- 
ing very visible results, but in faith that those results in time 
must surely come. Looking at this question of the relations 
of capital and labor, the conciliation of industrial interests, 
from such a vantage-ground, I am sure that Mr. Robert A. 
Woods, of the ‘* South End House,” Boston, must have some- 
thing to say which will interest us greatly this afternoon. 
(Applause). 


ADDRESS OF ROBERT A. WOODS. 

Listening to what has been said upon the subject of indus- 
trial conciliation, some of you may be led to ask what we are 
going to do with industrial peace when we get it. Peace in 
and of itself is not worth any more than freedom in and of 
itself. We want both of those things in order that we may 
rise to some higher sort of activity. The most interesting 
thing to-me about industrial conciliation is that it marks in- 
dustry passing on into a wholly new stage in its development. 
That is the reason why the employers hesitate, and naturally 
hesitate, before taking the very first simple step in the way 
of submitting industrial conflict to arbitration. The moment 
they take that step, that moment they take a step out of the 
old order into the new. Mrs. Lowell told us that at the be- 
ginning of the century trades unions attempted to break up 
the machines. The machine represented the modern indus- 
trial system organizing itself beyond the ken of the workman. 
The workman could not understand it. It meant some sort 
of mysterious disaster to him, and so he undertook to break 
the machine to pieces. The trade union represents, or has 
represented, modern industry organizing itself beyond the 
ken of the employer. To the employer it is something vague, 
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mysterious and threatening, and something to be broken up. 
But the trade union is as indestructible as the machine. 
Industrial conciliation is an attempt to bring about the 
synthesis, the co-ordination, which ought to exist between 
these two great characteristic factors in modern industry. 
When you have your joint board of conciliation, the repre- 
sentatives of organized labor sitting on one side of the table, 
the representatives of organized capital sitting on the other, 


having, as Mrs. Lowell suggested, equal rights, then that 


>? 
joint bourd represents the organizing, and to a large extent 
the managing, committee of that great industry, —employers 
and employées all put together. The workmen found after a 
while that it was impossible to break up the machine; they 
found after a while that the machine was really beneficent. 
The largest-minded employers are beginning to find that out 
about the trade union. They are beginning to find that where 
industry reaches a certain stage it is important, in order that 
that industry may be conducted most successfully, that there 
should be a highly organized trade union. In fact, Mrs. 
Lowell bas shown us quite plainly that we cannot have indus- 
trial peace except as the trade union becomes strong; you 
cannot have a responsible board of conciliation unless you 
have a strong trade union back of it. 

Now as that board of conciliation, that organizing com- 
mittee of this great industry, begins its work, it becomes 
clearly evident that the trade union, the organization of labor, 
gets to be an integral element in the organization of industry. 

Some years ago there was a great strike out in the Hocking 
Valley in Ohio, and the mine owners said to themselves, 
‘*We have had enough of these unions; we simply cannot 
carry on our industry @ny longer if we tolerate them.” And 
so they undertook to crush them. They succeeded. In two 
years another union had sprung up, and those same men found 
themselves saying, ‘it is not such a bad thing, after all, to 
have this trade union; it is better for us to deal with the 
somewhat more responsible and accredited leaders of this 
trade union than it is to attempt to deal with an unmanage- 
able mob.” So those leaders in the trade union, by organ- 
izing that mob, by making it amenable to discipline, were 
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as truly doing the practical constructive work of modern in- 
dustry as were the employers themselves. 

This being true—and I think tke illustrations which Mrs. 
Lowell has given us show very distinctly how it becomes 
more and more true in the more skilled and advanced forms 
of industry —we must be prepared to see through this meas- 
ure for industrial peace the coming in of a new type of in- 
dustrial administration. In other words, industrial peace can 
come about only through industrial co-operation. A joint 
board of conciliation represents one of the highest and finest 
forms of co-operation It represents the fact that at last 
the organized workman has become a self-determining factor 
in industry. He now has something to say about the condi- 
tions of his labor. To a greater or less extent he will have 
in his hands some of the right and some of the power of a 
director in the establishment with which he is connected. A 
joint board of conciliation is a democratic body. It cannot 
be a democratic body except by recognizing that the organ- 
ized workman has become, in a moral sense at least, a joint 
stockholder in the enterprise in hand. That, to me, consti- 
tutes the greatest interest that there is in industrial concilia- 
tion,—not merely that it brings about industrial peace —if 
the thing that is being tought for is worth fighting for, it is 
a great deal better to fight on that merely to compromise and 
become pacific before the point has been settled, before the 
more advanced position has been gained. The beauty about 
industrial conciliation is that it does restore peace while at the 
same time leading the employer and the workmen on into a 
more reasonable.and a more just scheme for the management 
and for the ownership of modern industry. (Applause). 


Vick Presipent JANES :— We will now take a brief inter- 
mission, during which time the Finance Committee will pass 
through the audience and collect the dues of such members as 
are present. I would again call the attention of the audience 
to the fact that the terms of membership are very liberal in- 
deed. (Reading from the Constitution) : 

“II. The objects of this Association are to encourage the 
scientific study ot religion and ethics, to advocate freedom in 


Or 
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religion, to increase fellowship in spirit, and to emphasize 
the supremacy of practical morality in all the relations of life. 
* * All persons sympathizing with these aims are cordially 
invited to membership.” 

The annual dues are only one dollar, and the Association 
relies mainly upon this fund collected from its members for 
‘arrying on its work. A year or two ago it had a little be- 
quest, which has enabled it to enter more actively into work 
Within the line of its objects than before, and it has drawn 
for that purpose, within the past year, quite largely upon its 
capital. This it ought not to be compelled to do. Its mem- 
bership should be large enough to enable it to carry on, as it 
might do, an active and very beneficent work, and I earnestly 
hope that the meetings of today will result in largely increas- 
ing that membership. 


(A short intermission was then taken. ) 


Vick Presmpent JaNes:— Before introducing the last 
speaker of the afternoon, I would like to add a word 
upon a certain branch of the subject which has not been 
touched upon by the other speakers, but which is often 
raised in the discussion of these questions at the present time ; 
and that is the question whether our present industrial rela- 
tions, even with the principle of conciliation introduced and 
accepted by both capitalists and laborers, are upon a perma- 
nently just and equitable foundation. There are many of our 
social reformers today, approaching this subject from differ- 
ent points of view, but all recognizing what they regard as 
the fact, that there are certain fundamental inequities in the 
present industrial situation which must be remedied before 
an entirely satisfactory,condition of things can be reached. I 
am not among those who expect that this situation will ever 
be relieved by those remedies which may, perhaps, be classed 
under the head of communism,—or communistic remedies. 
Since the dawn of civilization, we have been rising out of 
communism into the present industrial situation, and that 
process has been, I think, distinctly 2 progressive one. I do 
not expect that we shall ever go back into the communistic 
system, which prevailed more generally in the early stages of 
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social development than it prevails today. I expect, how- 
ever, that we shall go forward, when people become suffi- 
ciently intelligent, into a condition of things different from 
that which exists today. Mr. Herbert Spencer, in the last 
volume of his ‘* Principles of Sociology,” recently published, 
attacks this question of the fundamental’ inequity of the wage 
system of labor, and of the fundamental inequity of all sys- 
tems of industrial adjustment which are based upon the 
wage system. Now, the wage system is today accepted by 
both the capitalist and the laborer, apparently, as the best 
and by some as the ultimate method for the adjustment of 
industrial relations. I do not think that this is so. I agree 
with Mr. Spencer that there is a certain fundamental inequity 
in the idea of paying every person a fixed sum for a given 
length of time devoted to labor. It leaves out of account the 
skill of the laborer to a large extent, the industry of the la- 
borer, and certain fundamental qualities which go in the 
laborer to make up character. As Mr. Spencer says, the 
fundamental principles of justice and equity demand that the 
rewards of labor shall be proportioned to the quality and the 
activity of the laborer himself. Therefore there should be 
some means whereby the laborer can reap a reward from his 
industry proportionate to the quality and the amount of his 
work. Mr. Spencer looks forward to an ideal system based 
upon piece-work instead of the wage system, and introducing 
also.in addition to the piece-work principle a direct partici- 
pation of the laborer in the profits of his labor; a method of 
industrial co-operation, in other words, based upon the piece- 
work system. ‘That would seem to ineet the requirements of 
justice, perhaps, more perfectly than any other system that 
can be devised. Yet, as Mr. Spencer says, we cannot reach 
this desired end by any sort of theoretical procedure ; we can- 
not jump into it ina moment, we cannot even convince people 
that it is the ideal thing in a moment; and it can never be 
successfully applied on a large scale until the average condi- 
tion of the working man, morally, physically and intellectu- 
ally, is raised very much above the level which exists at the 
present time. This, then, is the ideal to which Mr. Spencer 
looks forward for the ultimate adjustment of these great in- 
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dustrial problems—a system whereby the rewards of labor 
will be proportionate to the quantity and quality of the labor 
itself; which will, therefore, tend to develop character in the 
laborer, as well as to give him a perfectly just compensation 
for his services; and into which will also be introduced the 
principle of a direct participation of the laborer in the profit 
or product of his labor; in other words, a system of co-opera- 
tion or of profit-sharing based upon the piece-work system. 
Ultimately, he thinks, when the laborers are sufficiently de- 
veloped in intelligence and capacity, they will organize them- 
selves into companies, where this system will be carried out. 
But it must not be forgotten that this ideal is not to be re- 
garded either from his point of view or from mine as some- 
thing which can be immediately and generally adopted, or as 
something which can ever be successful under any conditions 
except those of a high degree of character in the laborers 
themselves. I simply throw out this suggestion as a thought 
which has recently been given to the world by Mr. Spencer, 
a careful student of all these questions from the standpoint of 
the philosophy of evolution, and which it seems to me should 
be added to the discussion of the day. There are other 
methods of alleviating the industrial situation, of course, 
based more or less upon co-operation, upon profit-sharing, 
upon communistic or socialistic notions of various kinds, all 
of them containing, perhaps, elements of good, but none of 
them, it seems to me, quite reaching the fundamental condi- 
tions of this problem. No attempted solution can be in the 
highest degree successful which fails to make the attainment 
of high personal character the supreme and ultimate end. 

The Rev. Dr. Perin, in his address, called attention to the 
relations of the churck to all these great social problems. 
There is no church within my knowledge, which, at least 
through its minister, is more directly entitled to be called a 
working church than St. George’s Parish in the city of New 
York. The Rev. Dr. Rainsford is, of course, known to you 
all through his works and to many of you, doubtless, person- 
ally. He is known to you as one who, notwithstanding his 
position in the church and in society, is profoundly sympa- 
thetic with the under side of our population—with those peo- 
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ple who are now suffering under the stress of poverty and of 
ignorance and even of crime, and who would, by bis own 
personal sympathy and his efforts and his just method of 
treating all these problems from the pulpit and from the plat- 
form, help to raise them out of these unfavorable conditions. 
It gives me great pleasure to present as the final speaker of 
this afternoon, the Rev. Dr. W. S. Rainsford, of New York. 
(Applause). 


ADDRESS OF REV. W. S. RAINSFORD, D. D. 


Mr. Chairman and Friends:— When Mrs. Lowell was 
dwelling on the, at first sight, most difficult question to 
answer, why efforts after conciliation are more successful in 
England than they have been here, I thought it might be just 
as well, perhaps, for me to begin what I have to say to you, 
—I had very little time to get it ready, but I hope what I say 
will at least be to the point, though I must ask your indulg- 
ence as to its arrangement,—I thought I might begin by 
pointing out to you what I think the real reason why concilia- 
tion is so much harder to effect in this country, having had 
some knowledge of labor and its conditions on both sides. 
The reason, it seems to me, is certain. There is an irrita- 
tion, a distrust, an antagonism existing between those that 
take wages and those that employ the wage earners in this 
country, toa much greater extent than there is in England. 
Now we can make many excuses for this state of things, and 
those excuses ought to have weight. First and foremost, of 
course, we are a young people, grappling with the extraordi- 
nary conditions of a continent—not an island,—and troubled 
as well as enriched by an immense immigration, which has 
made our wealth and supplied us with problems. It is, 
therefore, impossible to expect that a nation that is not in one 
sense solid, but is in process of solidification, making itself 
up, as is interesting to remember, from almost exactly the 
same national sources that eight hundred or a thousand years 
ago the old Anglo-Saxon race was formed on, only you take 
the supplies from much lower down the stream. I say, re- 
membering this, it is still well to remember that, owing to 
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our newness, owing to the tremendous influx of immigration, 
the multi-nationalism of our people, you cannot expect that 
coherence and you cannot expect that knowledge of each 
other, and you cannot expect that sympathy and that under- 
standing which, of necessity, can only be the result of con- 
stant contact,—as Mrs. Lowell very wisely said, necessary in 
even such a highly trained organization as a board of twenty- 
two employers and employées. If eleven workingmen and 
employers, in order to do good work, find it essential that 
they should meet constantly, because the work would be most 
unripe and inefficient without it,—if these twenty-two find it 
necessary constantly to meet in order to understand each 
other and make mutual arrangements which will be of benefit, 
how great is the difficulty which twenty-seven nationalities, 
you may truly say, find when jostled together under the con- 
ditions of a people and a constitution they do not understand, 
and a constitution, it seems to me—and I speak with diffi- 
dence, for Tam only an importation,—we none of us very 


” 


thoroughly understand ; because—I think my statement will 
be borne out by those that can claim a much larger knowledge 


of our constitution and the intention of our great constitution- 


makers than I can possibly have,—I think, among those who 
ought to know, there is a growing consensus of opinion that 
those splendid men whom God in His infinite mercy gave to 
us to form the ribs of our great ship of state, did not a bit 
know what cargo she was going to carry. (Laughter.) I 
do not say that pessimistically. I do not believe they dared 
to think how great was to be her cargo and how she was to be 
freighted with millions from all over the earth. They 
planned wisely. But no matter how wisely they planned, 
you cannot possibly make any human machine—inspiration 
has never given to man a machine—which did not need alter- 
ation; and one of the first things we have got to face fairly 
and squarely is this: that even as you cannot drive a coach 
and four without altering your straps if you change leaders, 
so you cannot drive all our people, including the conservative 
people of Boston and the money-loving people of New York,— 
notice the difference in adjectives,—you cannot drive seventy 
millions of people to prosperity without altering a great deal 
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more than the buckles. Therefore it seems to me, if we are 
going to do anything in the future, if we are going to plan at 
all for the future, we may as well make up our minds to these 
changes that are going to come. Because, however we may 
venerate the ark of the past, however we may be willing to 
command the divine thunders to smite the man that even lays 
the tips of his fingers on its sacred coffer, it is going to be 
changed in the time that is coming in very important particu- 
lars. Seventy millions or a hundred millions are not going 
to reach their final and I believe their glorious end, —in other 
words,—you have the old simile and yet it holds good,—you 
will have to make your choice between the bottles and the 
wine, and as the Wisest and Best said long ago, ‘‘ If you get 
new wine, you had better get new bottles.” 

Now it seems to me the most radical of us as we get a little 
bit older, see more and more how much slowness and cau- 
tiousness are necessary as we proceed toward a change. At 
the same time I cannot but feel that a time has come when 
certain great changes have to be faced, and the way to bring 
them in carefully, the way to bring them in wisely, the way 
to bring them in non-destructively, is to study them long be- 
fore they come. And the first one I want you to face this 
afternoon is this: Whether we like it or whether we don’t 
like it, go east, go north, go south, go west, you will find, if 
you mingle with the common people of this country, that 
there is, I think, a very reasonable discontent. You have got 
to face it, friends. No boards of conciliation, splendid as 
they are, or anything else will remove these things. And no 
man that knows-anything about the great extent of this will 
dare to stand up before any audience and wave a bunch of 
heal-all in his hand. . That is the first great question we have 
to face. How are we, going to deal with it? The people who 
work for wages, the people who till the land, are filled with 
discontent ; and Iam prepared to say, as far as I know any- 
thing at all about the movements of the past, discontent, as 
long as it is alive in the American people, with as highly a 
developed a nature as God has given to any people upon earth, 
is a good thing. (Applause). There is one great point, 
however, in which it seems to me the Christian community of 
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the land,—and I use it in the widest sense,—let me say the 
religious community, the wisest consciousness of the land, 
should today take stronger ground than it has taken in deal- 
ing with this situation. It seems to me today that, if we are 
going to try to do something to bring in a larger peace and a 
better state of civilization, we may as well recognize ut once 
that there are dangers growing on us which we may not see 
the way out of, and yet we have to call them by their true 
name and do what we can to educate our children to act more 
wisely, perhaps, than we know how to act. Sometimes I 
think there is nothing that one envies more than those men or 
those times that had perfectly clear and splendid issues before 
them. When I saw only the photograph 


and the photo- 
graph was splendid—of St. Gaudens’ last great work in your 
city here, a noble work to commemorate a thrice noble deed 
—when I saw the mere sketch, I felt again the envy coming 
to one—Oh, if one only lived in atime when surely it was 
sasy to see the right, and once you saw the right surely the 
rest was not so hard to do. It seems to me the burden God 
has laid on our time especially is, it is hard to see the right ; 
it is hard to know what is the right thing to do. I have great 
sympathy with what a clergyman said on this platform just 
now: that the church seemed to him to be in a position in 
which she could not take sides; yet I profoundly differ with 
him. I believe that in the issues which are coming upon the 
people even today there are points upon which, very, very 
detinitely, the Christian community, the religious community 
all through the land, is called by that voice which spoke to 
the prophets of old and speaks, we believe, to the prophets of 
all time, and warned that she must take sides. (Applause). 

Now it seems to me fhat one of the great difficulties, one of 
the sore spots working today in the minds of the masses of 
our people, is just some such one as this in which the church, 
the religious community, the Christian people, must take 
sides and try and help the thing out. However you excuse 
it, however you explain it,—do not think I speak as a pessi- 
mist, for I am not a bit of a pessimist, and no man, it seems 
to me, can be in this country and remain in this country and 
come in contact with the common people as a pessimist. The 
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people that make you pessimistic are the rich people and the 
over-trained people. I have seen man after man of my ac- 
quaintance who was a pessimist until he went and spent some 
of his time every week among the common people, and I have 
been glad to see him drop his pessimism as he has dropped 
his effort to patronize. (Applause). 

Friends, there is, however, this serious difficulty to face 
among the masses of our people. There is a growing disbe- 
hef—mark the words I use—in the power of our courts. 
There is a growing disbelief—I am using the most charitable 
word I can—in the power of our courts. And alongside of 
that is another thing which is growing, which is a deadly 
thing, as deadly as the first. There is a growing belief in the 
power of money in our legislation. (Applause). 

Now you may be sure those things lie at the very root of 
social discontent. J am sure that is true. You may get men 
that understand ten times as much about this thing as some of 
us men, who have, from the nature of the case, only dipped 
into the subject here and there. But it seems to me it is im- 
possible for a man to move to this country today and come in 
sympathetic contact with our poor today and not see that. It 
is eating into the very foundations of our country—a disbelief 
in the power—I do not say the honesty, I do not say the 
righteousness, but in the power of the courts—and a belief in 
the power of money in legislation. This is why I say that a 
change in the straps of the sacred thing, the constitution, may 
be necessary. I do not think the simile is quite strong 
enough. You may depend that it was this discontent that lay 
at the root of the six and a half millions of votes cast in this 
country not long ago. Loads and loads of those men are just 
as straight and honest American citizens as they can be, and 
you cannot commit a greater sin against your country and 
against your fellowmen than if you simply damn them with a 


bad name. (Applause). 

There is one opposition that it seems to me we have got 
to fight in this country, and this underlies all the detail 
which has been so carefully and so appreciatively, I be- 
lieve, presented to you’ this afternoon. There is one 
thing we have got to remember that lies at the root of 
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these things, and that is our confidence in each other. Let 
this thing grow among the people ; let this belief in the inad- 
equacy of the courts and this belief in the adequacy of money 
in legislation go on, and you get to a point when it is danger- 
ous to deal with the seventy millions of folks scattered all 
over the country. Before the last great election I was privi- 
leged to spend an afternoon with one of the wisest political 
men of this country, and we were speaking of the difficulty of 
bringing before the country a proper nomination, and he said, 
‘« Dr. Rainsford, you do not begin to understand, and no man 
an understand who has not entered largely into the workings 
of the political machine, how extremely difficult it is to place 
before seventy millions of people a nomination which will 
meet the views of all sections.” Though many things unite 
us, divided by the vast geographical condition of our country, 
and ministered to untortunately by—and I use again a very 
charitable adjective—a wholly inadequate press (laughter )— 
it is awfully. hard to present to seventy millions of people an 
intelligent view of things. If you lived in New York as I do, 
you would give me a good mark for the use of that adjective. 
I speak as a special sufferer. It is very hard, I say, to pre- 
sent to the masses of the people, an intelligent view of the 
situation ; and therefore it is all the more necessary that those 
quiet educational forces which do not make sound or fury, 
which get very little credit from the people, whose voice is 
not heard in the streets, but yet steadily effecting a leveling 
up of the popular conscience—it is necessary for us to form 
some definite, adequate ideas as to the things they want to aim 
for and the things they want to do. We must, then, it seems 
to me, face this fact ; that we must not allow ourselves simply 
to damn those that diffef from us on these all-important ques- 
tions; important questions, again, as Mrs. Lowell said, that 
are so hard to deal with because they mean in almost every 
“ase money, money, money, given or taken, money relin- 
quished or money won; and after all, how few there are that 
we see yet in any country who have the courage or the moral 
force to vote in opposition to their interests. Let go cant, 
let go simply high vaunting statement, let us put away too 
excessive expression of our belief and come down to hard pan ; 
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how many people do we know that vote contrary to their in- 
terests? Very few, comparatively speaking. And yet that 
is what has got to be done in many instances, that has got to 
be done again and again before we reach a better state of 
things. Then let us put this before us, as I say; let us 
remember that we have got to put away from us the 
idea of dealing with those things in a way very common 
in this country, on the general principle that if anything 
comes up that people don’t like, the people call it a cer- 
tain name, and then it passes like wildfire down the ranks, 
and they take it up. 

Now Iam an American through and through; I have lived 
for years in this country, I hope to die in this country, and 
my boys would laugh at you if you told them they had any- 
thing to do with the old Union Jack. But I want to confirm 
what Mrs. Lowell said, that twenty years at least separate us 
from the advances that have been made by the workingmen 
on the other side. One thing especially in which you can 
lend to the rest of the people a wise example is in the exer- 
cise of what Matthew Arnold called the ‘* power of straight 
seeing.” Instead of simply looking at it indirectly, you can 
look squarely at a thing and say, ‘* Is that in itself good? Is 
that measure advisable? Is that law right? Is that tax 


” 


just?”—and not say, ‘Is that going to lead to socialism?” 
There is the habit that still rides the common sense of this 
country. We have been content to follow hues and cries; 
we do not deal with things directly. What great lawyer, 
what great. statesman, would dare to say of this country what 
Lord Russell s#id when he was asked what was going to be 
the chief note of these closing days of the Victorian Age,— 
‘*The wise socialism of the present age.” Bless your soul, if 
he said that sort of thing here, what would happen the next 
day? Simply because we have not learned to look at the 
thing in the commonplace way that Lord Russell has. They 
have an inheritance tax in England. The amount we waste 
in printer’s ink calling that socialism today is surprising. 
When it is proposed to try it here, the ery is raised all 
through the country that those advocating such a tax are the 
very socialists. And least of all can we deal with the social 
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problem in this spirit. I do not know the way out, but I 
only say the time has come when we need to teach our boys 
and teach our girls that the straps of the machinery, if neces- 
sary, have got to be altered, the straps ot the harnesses have 
got to be undone, and here and there a knot has got to be cut 
as we change the fastenings of the horses that are going to 
pull the coach along. 

Among the changes that have to be made, we have to make 
the people believe in the courts. I do not speak simply as a 
layman; it has been my privilege to speak to some of the 
wisest and best lawyers in this country on the subject, and I 
have not spoken to one who did not say amen to it. It is the 
common feeling that the present system wears the poor man 
down, and wears the rich man up, and wears the corporation 
into success half the time. I said, ‘* Do you believe that will 
goon?” hey all said, “It cannot.” But they are so busy 
making money they have not the time to stop it. 

That is the thing we have got to face. I don’t know how 
it is going to be altered, but altered it has to be. We must 
have some readier mode of justice, the possibilities of ap- 
peal from court to court ends in grave injustice. A poor 
man in the courts of England can get his twenty-five dollars 
in a few weeks; it cannot be carried from court to court as it 
is with us. Iam simply stating the facts by which the mis- 
conception if you put it—anyway, the feeling which exists in 
millions of farmers and working people—may be removed 
and they feel that they are absolutely at one before the law. 
If any man says the common people feel so today, he does 
not know the country, he does not know the working people, 
he does not know the farmers, he does not know the tobacco 
‘aisers, he does not know the cotton raisers, he does not know 
the hog raisers. I have gone to much wiser people than I 
and compared notes. You will find the same feeling every- 
where. 

Then, I think, further than that, there are a few definite 
things that we may legitimately work towards and_ help 
on. One of these I do not scruple to say is the eight- 
hour day. We want to make the working people of this 
country feel that every educated man, every college boy— 
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thank God there are many of them coming along—we want to 
make the working people feel that these, too, are working 
people; that though they are not earning merely ten dollars 
a week, but perhaps are earning a hundred or more, still they 
are hand in hand with them in this struggle, because it is a 
struggle for righteousness. Every man of education, every 
woman of refinement that gives up part of her time to bring 
this matter to bear on those who can bring about this thing, 
is doing something to promote this spirit of conciliation. 
And is not this one thing that we can all do—help to bring 
about this eight-hour day? Whoever studies our conditions 
today, admits the strain is intense. All you have to do is to 
look on the faces of the people and you will admit this fact. 
Working under the conditions today, working under the ma- 
chines today, the human body requires a let-up. I do not say 
it did not require it before—that we are not dealing with. It 
does require it today. You cannot simply compare condi- 
tions and say, ‘* You are better off than your father was.” 
That does not touch the condition. The question is, ‘* How 
much more do you want than your father did?” And we 
know that we are standing on broader ground when we say 
the extent of a people’s advancement is measured by a peo- 
ple’s wants. It is not yours to say, ‘‘I swept out the shop, 
therefore Jack has got to begin the same way.” That is a 
very popular argument today,—just like ‘* Every man can be 
President of the United States,” and just about as true. 
There is a reasonable demand among the people today, in 
view of the enormous multiplication of human force by ma 
chinery, in view of the tension, the strain, in view of the 
number of people demanding work, and so on, and so on, for 
eight hours a day for work, eight hours for sleep, and eight 
hours for some of the things in life that these other things do 
not give. This is the equitable plan, and I am only doing 
my duty in demanding it. | 

Another thing which is very commonplace, and yet it is a 
mighty lever; that is, the better school. We still have 
among us surviving the old idea that the educated lad or the 
educated girl is the one that is sharp in his or her head. It 
is, however, an old idea, fortunately, that is passing away. 
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The educated man or the educated woman is the individual 
that has learned to use the whole body. We have not recog- 
nized that in our schools. I do not know how it is with you 
in Boston; I know you are better than we are in New York, 
but I do know that there is no proper provjsion in our schools 
for the training of the body. And this is vital, absolutely 
vital. It has already been wisely said that there is nothing 
sudden to be done; anything that is going to give you any 
support or strength must come slowly. The very stick you 
lean your weight on cannot be grown in six months. The 
whole basis of this development is the better and the higher 
school. One summer one of our societies got leave to use 
one of our large public school buildings for a vacation school. 
I thought to myself, ‘* Those children will be glad to get off 
the heated streets, but that abnormal child which wants to 
come back to school in summer cannot be very numerous in 
New York.” My amazement cannot be described when, the 
first week, 15,000 were turned away because there was not 
room for them. It is not a thing to be glad for, it is a sad 
thing. What abnormal conditions of life those must be 
when children are forced or crowded out of their play into 
the school in the middle of their holiday. Something is rot- 
ten in the state of Denmark if that is so. It is going to im- 
prove if the people of brains and the people with hearts will 
push the politicians out and go in. You will find clergymen 
in New York who have never been ina public school. I sup- 
pose you will find other cities in the land, too, where the 
same is true. I have met ladies who have never been in the 
public schools, mothers of children who have never been in 
the public schools, and knew nothing about them whatever. 
And yet in these schoofs is being fashioned the future of the. 
people. 

I will take another little illustration of my own. I started 
five years ago a boys’ club. I did not know what to do with 
the boys; they simply raised Cain. The first thing they did 
was to knock me into the corner. Then I got a Boston young 
man to come down and see them and sing. They danced 
around him and had a good time, and he never got any fur- 
ther. We found some one else and gave entertainments, and 
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so it went on for two years. Then at last it occurred to me, 
we might try some industrial teaching for them. We com- 
menced by giving them clay for modelling. Of course they 
would paste each other with the clay for a while at first, but 
after a time they began to do better. What is the result? 
From a little thing, started in a tenement house, we have now 
a waiting list for boys who wish to come in, and the differ- 
ence in those boys coming and working two hours after school 
is over or coming back from the shops to work at their trades 
there of carpentering and plumbing, and so on,—the differ- 
ence in those boys as I spoke to them night before last, and 
the same boys two years ago, I could not describe to you ex- 
cept I took a quarter of an hour to do it. It was simply a 
revelation. A crowded room, mothers and _ sisters sitting 
around, laughing and talking; fathers sitting there and not 
knowing quite what was coming, but there was no one to keep 
the boys in order; there they sat just as if I was going to 
show them how to solder a joint in plumbing, watching and 
waiting. Anybody could tell the immense improvement being 
made in those boys. What is needed now is men who will 
help solve these problems. Give a little of your time to see 
that those in charge of the school are doing their best work 
and putting in the best talent; visit the schools, see that they 
are what they ought to be, and you will do the best work that 
I know of to solve these problems for the future. 

Then one thing more. May I say a word about my own 
machine, the church? I do not suppose you will mind my 
saying a word about that. The church has got to change. 
She is conservative ; she ought to be conservative, but she 1s 
too conservative. It is hard to change her. She has got to 
fit herself to take in the common people, and that is slow, 
hard work. I know that the only way to reach the working 
people is, not through the mission chapel, but through the 
big, beautiful, wide church. . (Applause). After all, we 
need common sense. Let me plead for this one moment as 
dealing with this social problem. There are men in our land, 
many of them, who believe that art can do the common peo- 
ple good. Thank God for their belief, and may they give it 
larger expression in the future. The beautiful statue, the 
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beautiful picture, are among God’s gifts to man. At the 
same time there are men who say, ‘* Give the people who have 
not money enough to pay for a room to sleep in, a beautiful 
park to sit in, where there is a fountain and where they can 
go and take their children and see that God’s world is beauti- 
ful after all.” And those men who give the parks are giving 
nothing less than the grace of God. But I would give them 
something further. I believe that the church should go to 
the people and give them her beauty of holiness. She does 
not want to give them a little stuffy chapel with a broken 
down, tired clergyman, a broken down, tired Bible teacher, 
who has the work of five women to do. Do you put the half- 
drilled men, do you put the poor old pensioners, do you put 
those who are broken down to lead the forlorn hope, or do 
‘you take the strongest boy and the bravest man and say, ‘*Go 
forward—only win!” We only win by facing the greatest 
evils with the best things we have, and that is the way we do 
not do with the Christian church. We have got to put our 
best talent and best music where life is poor and mean and 
the tenement house is crowded. Let them see that men _ be- 
lieve in a God who offers those men a hope in His world and 
would give them a glimpse of beauty in this. Let us do that, 
and then we commend the gospel of Jesus Christ and follow 
closely in the steps of our Master. 

I might say, if I had time, that in going among the common 
people and making all sorts of blunders, you can reach them 
—you can change their politics, you can change their ideas of 
schools, you can change their ideas of trades, you can change 
them much more easily than you can rich people. One thing 
more. Nobody can overestimate the splendid advantages that 
come from a movement comparatively speaking new, which 
brings the youth of our land in contact with the wage earner. 
The colleges—after all, it is to them we have got to look. 
Oh, Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, and the rest of them, send 
men to live for six months or a year among the poor. They 
will be better business men, they will be better lawyers, they 
will be better bankers, they will be better husbands. It is an 
interesting life to which we invite them. When the storm of 
war threatened our country, the issue was so plain that it said 
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to all men, ‘It is right and beautiful to die for one’s native 
land.” Now a demand comes for service, and it cannot but 
be right to send the best boys and girls to live in our homes, 
so that they can understand the needs of the poor and help to 
lift them up.. There is much to be overcome. Parents do 
not want their children to go; mothers do not want their girls 
to go; fathers do not want their sons to go; they say they 
are losing time and they ought to be in business. But those 
who do join this movement in the right spirit will find their 
sacrifice abundantly recompensed. 

And then, lastly, —I have wandered enough—as one of the 
speakers said, there is one definite duty to do; it is the busi- 
ness of those who are lovers of mankind to help the under 
dog. There is an under dog, and as Mrs. Lowell said, there 
is no show until you give him an equal chance. The under 
dog is the labor union, and of course the under dog is very 
often to blame for the fight. I am not saying anything about 
that, but I do say that the labor union man, judging him 
fairly, remembering that his opportunities for education were 
limited, that his bringing up was limited, remembering his 
prejudices, remembering how often he has been fooled,—the 
labor man and the labor leader is just as good as the average 
man. I ventured to say in Boston, at the Church Congress, 
two years ago, and I repeat it, the duty of every fair minded 
Christian man in this land is to help the labor unions. That 
is the way to help the people to help themselves. Ask those 
who know anything about them; ask those who come in con- 
tact with them; they will tell you that it is true. There is 
no way to builé&’ up the American citizen except by giving 
him a sense of responsibility. In the labor union men learn 
responsibility, they learn what speaking means, the giving 
and taking which go to make a man a true co-worker with his 
fellow man. It seems to me we want to come out flat-footedly 
and give our support to the labor unions, and they need our 
support today. 

Let us work. There are certain definite things before us; 
there are large principles which underlie these things, and on 
those I have only briefly touched. But for a briefer day’s 
work, for fairer laws, for higher schools and for the trades- 
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unions of this country I would bespeak your sympathy, and 
more than that, I would venture to ask your help. (Great 


Applause ). 


(The convention then adjourned. ) , 
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ANNUAL FESTIVAL. 


The proceedings of the convention closed with the usual 
festival, held in the evening at the Parker Memorial Building, 
Berkeley Street. The hour from six to seven was devoted to 
a reception, at which the Oriental guests of the Association 
were present, as well as the other speakers of the day. Sup- 
per was served in the lower hall at seven o’clock, and at eight 
o'clock the exercises of the evening were opened by the 
Chairman, the Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, of Cambridge, who 
called the company to order, saying : 

Before the speaking of the evening begins, I will ask you 
to sing Samuel Longfellow’s hymn of universal religion, 


‘One Holy Church of God appears.” 


After the singing of the hymn, Mr. Crothers spoke as 
follows : 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS OF THE REV. SAMUEL 
M. CROTHERS. 


Ladies and gentlemen :—When I was a small boy ,one of 
the characters whom I most admired for his great versatility 
and endurance was Solomon Grundy, who, having been born 
on a Monday, seemed ina single week to pass through all the 
varied experiences of a long life. I admired him greatly, 
but I could not imagine how he had come to put so much into 
a single week. I am now, however, convinced that he was 
born on Monday of Anniversary Week. In the great stores 
we find that when business is brisk they first sell all the goods 
they can at the individual counters, and then at the end they 
have a great remnant sale. That does not sound very com- 
plimentary at first, but if you have read as you ought to have 
read the book of Isaiah, and are familiar, as you all are, with 
the comments of Matthew Arnold upon that book, you will 
know that I could not possibly give you a better complinrent 
than to say that I look upon you as ‘the remnant.” You 
remember in Matthew Arnold’s letters from America, after 
his lecture on ‘* The Remnant,” at Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
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he tells us how his host, Mr. P. T. Barnum, came to him and 
said, ‘* Mr. Arnold, I have determined to belong to the rem- 
nant.” We come at the end of Anniversary Week ‘not to 
add any new ideas, because we have absorbed all the ideas 
that we possibly can, but we come to express our feeling not 
only of the unities of religion, but at this festival occasion 
more particularly to enjoy the amenities of religion. Anni- 
versary Week has its crowded thoroughfares where the traffic 
of thought has gone on, and it has its congested districts, 
which it is sometimes almost unsafe for a stranger to enter. 
It has its theological subways, into which most of us do not 
“ure to enter, and in its congested district there are the iron 
tracks of progress on which it is unsafe for any mild con- 
servative to stray. But it is well for us after leaving these 
congested districts to have some relief, some roads which lead 
out into the pleasant, open country, and such a roadway is 
this festival. of the Free Religious Association. At the en- 
trance of thisoadway tonight there is the sign, ‘* No heavy 
teaming allowed.” We come each one with his own partic- 
ular thought, each one devoted to his own particular fellow- 
ship, in which he finds ample scope for his work, and we do 
not wish anyone or expect anyone to renounce in the least 
these individual fellowships or personal beliefs. But we 
come together to testify that after all there is something 
greater than anything which any one of us has defined for 
himself. Beyond the fellowship with those who work to- 
gether, beyond the fellowship of those who are thinking to- 
gether, there is the fellowship of the spirit, the fellowship of 
all who aspire after truth and all who desire the better and 
the truer worship. And it is in that spirit of fellowship, 
with perfect tolerance “nd with perfect goodwill, that we 
greet this evening men of every faith and bid each Godspeed. 

There is one thing to which I ought to draw attention this 
evening. I noticed on my ticket that it was said that the 
speaking would begin at eight. It begins punctually at that 
time. The ticket does not say when the speaking will end. 
Iam no prophet, nor the son of a prophet, but I shall in my 
rulings lean toward mercy. There are a great many relig- 
ions in the world, and it may be that the returns will not all 
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be in when the hour for adjournment comes. I shall not say 
exactly when that hour is, because I think that all penolo- 
gists are agreed that instead of a fixed term it is better to give 
an indeterminate sentence. I shall say, however, for the 
benefit of the speakers, that the minutes of a speech should 
be ten or twelve; if by reason of the speaker’s strength they 
become twenty-five, then is that strength labor and sorrow. 
(Laughter and applause). 

We therefore, friends, give a most cordial welcome to all 
to the meeting of this Association, a welcome to those who 
hear and to those who speak. And to those who speak to 
you this evening I would say, as did mine host in the ‘* Can- 
terbury Tales,” when with great pleasure he called upon the 
good parson to tell his tale 


‘Say what you list, and we shall gladly hear; 
Be fructuous, and that in little space.” 
(Applause). 
The first speaker of the evening will be one whom you 
have often heard and always hear gladly, Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer. (Applause). 


REMARKS OF MRS. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


Mr. President and friends :—When I looked at the full and 
rich program which was sent out in advance of this meeting 
and congratulated myself that my name did not appear upon 
it, I thought how happy I should be to come to a meeting re- 
specting which I had no responsibility. The only reason 
why I have been persuaded by Mr. Crothers to speak to- 
night is this: Some one said to me at the close of the 
afternoon meeting, ‘f Why did you not sit upon the platform ? 
We wanted some of our old stand-bys there.” That was a 
tribute to the new leaders who appeared today and carried 
forward the meeting so successfully. As one of the old 
stand-bys, then, I must give a word of greeting. 

We have had proof today, renewed proof, that the gospel 
that we proclaimed at the very first meeting of the Free Re- 
ligious Association of America is still alive, and has echo 
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upon echo in increasing chorus of assent. What was that 
prophetic gospel? The affirmation that there were universal 
and eternal elements in religion which could unite and did 
unite so soon as people knew each other; that under varying 
speech, through different names, by many roads, all aspiring 
souls could reach together toward the Highest. And another 
word was there—that not alone through worship do men 
grow near each other as they grow near the Highest, but in 
service ; that whoso loveth his brother learns the same lesson 
that every other heart that loves and serves is learning. And 
although at first it may be a confusion of tongues in different 
languages, at last they all mean love and service to each and 
all the same. We have had today our note of the morning, 
—as has been the wont of the Free Religious Association for 
many years,—the note of the morning which specially empha- 
sized the intellectual and spiritual affinity of soul the world 
around. We had this afternoon one of the strongest affirma- 
tions that our Free Religious platform has ever given forth— 
and it has given forth many strong affirmations of the kind— 
that there is a common working ground in human sympathy 
and service, and that this time, of all times in Christian his- 
tory, calls upon us to forget differences of interpretation, to 
forget even minor distinctions in ethics, in their methods and 
application, and to stand as one band of brothers circling the 
world to teach that social sympathy which must be the solu- 
tion of our troubled time, if saved to peace it shall be. 

It is enough for the Free Religious Association of America 
to have done in one year to have prepared and presented the 
program of the day. But our little sign of the times is not 
the great movement of liberalizing thought, of unifying spirit- 
ual experience, of fraternal fellowship in human service. — It 
is but one indication of a mighty movement. And we who 
would strew violets tonight upon the graves of those whose 
faces we must miss, should remember that we ‘* must not 
stand still strewing violets all the while,” even upon the graves 
of such as Emerson and Frothingham and Longfellow and 
Weiss and Lucretia Mott and Lydia Maria Child and the 
noble company of our great and good. We too ‘*must bring 
the plow and draw new furrows and plant the great Here- 
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after in this Now.” And the great Hereafter that is to come 
to the free and united religious life of America—what is it but 
a more consecrated social service? I am glad the last word 
of this afternoon was Dr. Rainsford’s thrilling and royal call 
to human service—not in the air, in indefinite generalities, 
but a practical call to effective service along certain lines that 
mean struggle. ‘If we stand still strewing violets all the 
while, these vainly died of whom we vainly talk.” 

The struggle now before us is not, my friends, to make 
better understood the principles of free religion on its intel- 
lectual side. All the forces of modern thought make our 
way. The struggle for freedom in religion and for a clearer 
application of reason to the inherited creeds has shifted its 
ground ; it is now in the centre of those sects called orthodox. 
The struggle is there. Brave brothers and sisters are in the 
thick of the fight right there at that point. Our struggle as lib- 
erals in religion is, in the first place, to make religion commend 
herself in local habitation and name of churchly life to the 
great multitude who have learned to scoff at the name. » Often 
and often it has happened to me to be in places where the 
church was sneered at or hissed. But the name of Jesus, 
who stood for sympathy with those who need sympathy— 
the name of Jesus, who stood for the revolt of human love 
against division and hatred and cruelty and unscrupulous 
power, was cheered in rough but wholesome fashion. We 
must make the church again a place in which there shall be 
neither rich nor poor; we must make the church again a ter- 
ror to evil doers; we must make the church again capable of 
lifting even in thé market-place her banner and of writing on 
it, ‘* And a man shall be more precious than gold, yea, than 
much fine gold.” 

Our great dead are with us. Our Free Religious Associa- 
tion has numbered in its roll of honor almost all the great 
names that made the transcendental movement, the New Eng- 
land Renaissance. It was a dream, a prophecy. It was like 
the first melody that comes in a Bach fugue—beautiful, thrill- 
ing, clear; the note that carries you with its simplicity and its 
perfectness to the gates of harmony itself, and then comes hur- 
rying fast in that fugue and in a tangle of confused, discordant, 
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and yet strangely appealing under-harmonies, a rush of emo- 
tion, passion, joy, sorrow, yearning, despair, aspiration, chas- 
ing one after the other, and then at last the melody we heard at 
first, snatches of which we caught in the hurry of the fugue, 
where one note was struggling towards its, own perfection re- 
gardless of every other note,—we hear at last that melody har- 
monized and all the notes together telling in deeper and wider 
measure the message of the first. The statements, the appeals, 
the prophecies, the holy dream of the first meetings of the Free 
Religious Association of America, were the melody. We are 
in the midst of the fugue. The harmony shall come if we 
are faithful. (Applause). 


THe CHaAiRMAN:—I will now call upon another familiar 
voice, the voice of Rev. John C. Kimball of Hartford. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


REMARKS OF REV. JOHN C. KIMBALL. 


: 

Mr. President and Ladies and Gentlemen: May I begin my 
speech by being a little wicked, if I will promise to come 
out pious all right inthe end? Ethan Allen, Vermont’s rough 
old Revolutionary hero, like a great many of his compatriots, 
—including, it is said, even Washington himself—was not, 
as you know, pre-eminent for the soundness of his religious 
faith. In fact, as measured by the orthodoxy of his day, he 
was almost a downright skeptic. But being a man of great 
popularity and personal influence, all the churches round about 
were anxious for the honor of his conversion, and were con- 
tinually laboring to get him into their folds. One day a large 
Baptist delegation waited upon him with this object. The 
old gentleman heard their arguments very patiently, and then 
said, ‘‘Brethren, the Baptist church, no doubt, is a good one, 
and if I was going to join a church at all, I don’t know but 
I would as leave unite with that as with any of them. But 
let me tell you a dream I had the other night. I dreamed 
that I died, and instead of going straight down to hell, where 
you pious folks always said I would have to go, I found I 
had a little respite, and I thought I would try for myself 
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the other place, so went up to the gate of heaven, where 
stood St. Peter, holding the keys. But knowing that I did 
not belong to any church and had not much reputation for 
_ piety, I thought I would wait there a little while and see how 
vou fellows that were pious and were church members man- 
aged the matter of getting in. Pretty soon a Baptist appeared 
and asked admission. ‘And what church did you belong to 
down on earth? asked the Saint of the Keys. ‘The Baptist 
Church,’ he promptly replied, ‘and here is my certificate of 
membership.’ ‘All right,’ said St. Peter, not. looking at the 
certificate, but opening the door and pointing to a special 
seat inside, ‘that is the part of heaven which is allotted you 
Baptists, and you just go and sit down right there, and sit 
still.’ Next came a Methodist, who said, ‘Brother Peter, I 
want to get into Heaven.’ ‘And what church did you belong 
to down below? asked St. Peter. ‘The great and glorious 
Methodist Church,’ was the reply, ‘and here are the creden- 
tials of my good standing.’ ‘AIl right,’ said St. Peter, open- 
ing the gate again and pointing to still another place, ‘that is 
the part of heaven which is assigned to all good Methodists, 
and you just go and plant yourself there.’ Then an Episco- 
palian came along with his prayer book, then a Roman Catho- 
lic with his cross, and then a Congregationalist with his creed, 
and so on, and each of them had the door opened and was as- 
signed tohis special place. At last, finding they all had such 
good luck getting in, I thought I would try and see what I 
could do. Soltold St. Peter I, too, wanted to get into heaven. 
Looking at me rather severely, he asked, ‘What church did 
you belong to on’earth? ‘Well, Peter,’ I replied, ‘to tell the 
truth, I didn’t belong to any of them ; I was just Ethan Allen ; 
and though I used to swear a little now and then, yet when it 
came to acting I always tried to do the right thing.’ ‘Swore 
a little and didn’t belong to any of them, eh? said St. Peter. 
‘Well, then, Ethan,—opening the door wide, and winking at 
me ina spirit of good fellowship—‘you just go in and sit 
down anywhere that you damn please.’” (Laughter. ) 

That is where my wickedness comes in. So with the Free 
Religious Association, even with its festival here, where we 
all have been able to come and sit right down where ever we 
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—with quite the opposite adverb—pleased, and where I have 
had the blessedness of a very good lady from Chicago to sit 
beside. And it is so not only with our festival, but also with 
our platform, our fellowship, our kingdom of heaven right 
through. One of the very best things about it, as it seems to 
me, is that not merely all who apply are admitted to its mem- 
bership, but that we are all allowed when we are in to go and 
sit down in whatever company or with whatever doctrinal be- 
liets we may—to modify St. Peter’s expression a little—-we 
may blessedly please. 

It is a liberty that all men, whatever their creed or church, 
really want. Several years ago, while I was attending the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, it not being open on 
Sunday, I went with an Orthodox minister who was stopping 
at the same hotel, to attend religious service. I do not re- 
member much about the sermon, but on our way back we 
opened our hearts in confidence,to each other about our re- 
spective faiths. Said he, ‘*What I envy you liberals, for is 
not your beliefs or your unbeliefs, but the perfect liberty you 
have in their choice and in their enjoyment. I am an Ortho- 
dox in my faith, honestly, out and out,” he continued, ‘‘and 
whatever liberty I might have, I could not preach anything 
else but the Orthodox faith. But when I go into the pulpit on 
Sunday morning [ can but think how much pleasanter it 
would be and how much more I should enjoy my orthodoxy, 
if, instead of having the two good deacons and scores of sharp- 
eyed brothers and sisters watching me, to see whether I toed 
exactly the line of the creed or not, I had the same perfect 
liberty you have to speak out my inmost convictions, what- 
ever they might be.” 

So with every true man ; what we want, all of us, more 
than anything else, is liberty to be ourselves. sop’s_ story 
of what the lean wolf unshackled said to the fat dog wearing 
the collar—how true it is of the whole of our human nature. 
As a matter of fact there is no such thing as St. Peter’s ‘*d—n 
please.” To be free, to be able to believe and express what- 
that anywhere, down even in 


ever we think is right and true 
the pit itself, it seems to me must be a blessed place, must 
necessarily carry with it something of heaven. I think there 
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are very few of us, who having once experienced what liberty 
is, would not rather be a free devil than a bound out-and-out 
saint, feeling that such a desire had got often all the real root 
of holiness. A while ago we had a little girl visiting us, and 
her mother, wishing to attend the theatre in the evening, put 
her to bed rather early in hopes that she would fall asleep, 
But the child somehow had a suspicion of what the plan was, 
and so she kept calling her mother under all manner of ex- 
cuses, such as wanting a drink of water, or to have the pillow 
arranged differently, or to be tucked in, and so on. At last 
her mother grew very impatient and said to her, «‘Now 
Bessie, if I have to go to you again I’ll spank you twenty 
times.” A few minutes later a little voice came from the bed 
room, and my wife went in to remind her of the mother’s 
warning. ‘‘Oh,” she said, sobbing as if her heart would 
break, ‘‘I love my mother so much that Pd rather he spanked 
twenty times and have her here, than be without her and not 
be spanked at all.” So with us all, children of liberty; I 
think we would rather have free religion come to us as a 
mother and be spanked by it twenty times—as some of us I 
fancy, have been—than to be in the grandest church ever built 
on earth and not be spanked at all. 

And now, Mr. President, having given you the wickedness, 
have I any time left in which to give you the promised piety ? 


- 


Tuer PrestpEnT:—LI think so. 


Rey. Mr. Krpatit:—Well then, to be free in this way 
means not merely pleasure and progress; it means, also, 
safety, strength, stability, means the supreme form of moral- 
ity and spirituality, means godlikeness. There are some 
persons who think liberty necessarily implies license, implies 
disorder; implies letting everything sink down into chaos. 
3ut asa matter of fact, there is no such thing as real stability, 
strength and morality without freedom, that freedom which 
consists in having the possibility of variation from a fixed 
form, and in acting from an impulse within rather than from 
a force without. This is true to some extent even in the 
physical world. The rigid rock crumbles ; the rolling ocean 
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endures. La Place in his famous demonstration shows that 
the stability of the solar system depends on its members hav- 
ing no outwardly fixed orbits. The original difference be- 
tween animal and vegetable protoplasm, the former with its 
immense possibilities of upward growth, was that the one had 
simply more fluidity, more freedom of motion, than the other. 
Up to the fourteenth century all the great cathedrals of Eu- 
rope had been built in profound ignorance of the simplest 
mechanical laws, and in order to keep them from tumbling 
down, their walls had to be buttressed up with huge projec- 
tions of stone and their parts held together with strong clamps 
of steel and iron. But when Brunelleschi undertook to build 
the great cathedral of Florence, he began by studying the 
natural laws of gravity and the inherent principles of archi- 
tecture, and under their guidance its majestic walls rose from 
day to day without the aid of a particle of steel or iron; and 
over them all at the proper time he swung the huge duomo or 
dome, 138 feet in diameter, yet unhampered by a single but- 
tress or support. And as the other architects and the common 
people beheld what he was doing, laying his courses of huge 
stone one after the other apparently unsupported over the 
abyss below, they became frightened at his folly, and arose 
every morning expecting to see the entire structure crash 
before night in ruins to the earth. The bold architect, how- 
ever, only laughed at their fears, and ended with surmounting 
the whole with a huge hat or cover, weighing tons more. 
And now, while every other church edifice of Europe, built 
up with the buttresses and clamps of the older architects, has 
fallen or is falling into the dust, the Cathedral of Florence 
stands forth in its own simple majesty, as strong as it is beau- 
tiful, free of everything” but its own inherent architectural 
laws, and for four hundred years has been the pride of its 
own city and the wonder and admiration of unnumbered trav- 
ellers from every quarter of the civilized world. So with this 
great cathedral of a free religion. Build it up in accordance 
with the Spirit’s own inherent laws, and while all the systems 
of the older theologians, buttressed with creeds and clamped 
with covenants, will crumble, as indeed they are now crumb- 
ling, into ruins, its majestic dome, though crowned with every 
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earthly interest, shall laugh at decay, and with the human 
race beneath its cope, shall catch on its pinnacle the light of 
the everlasting morn, (Applause). 


THe CHarrMan :—Our friend Mr. Kimball’s speech gives 
us all, I think, renewed confidence in human nature, and 
after this we will believe that however sinful the beginning of 
the speech may be, the sinner will return to a good sermon at 
the end of his discourse. 

It was my good fortune to belong, for a few years, to one 
of the liveliest bodies, though not one of the largest, in the 
country, the Western Unitarian Conference. It always 
seemed to me that ‘*Freedom from her starry height” must 
always have looked with peculiar complacency upon our de- 
liberations. It reminded me often of an incident which I 
heard about the other day in regard to a child’s definition of 
Unitarianism. The little girl had been to ore Unitarian con- 
ference, and when she came home, some one asked her, ‘* What 
is Unitarianism?” and she said, ‘‘Unitarianism is for one per- 
son to get up and say ‘It’s so,’ and then for somebody else to 
get up and say ‘Tain’t.’”. Now at the meetings of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, there were some, persons who 
would say ‘‘It’s so” and other members who would say ‘*Tain’t.” 
And I remember among the members of that conference one 
who was peculiarly likely to give the affirmative note and to 
say ‘It is so,” and this lady is now with us—Miss Ida Hultin 
—who will now speak tous. (Applause). 


REMARKS OF REV. IDA C. HULTIN. 


The last two or three years our chairman has not been in 
the Western Unitarian Conference. And the last two or 
three years there has been as much harmony, as we could 
possibly endure in the West. 

During the World’s Fair it was specially noted that there 
were some people who constituted themselves missionaries 
to convert the heathen. They thought as they could not go 
over to the other countries to do it, it was a good chance to 
convert them while they were here. One woman went into 
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an East Indian building and began to talk with one of the 
proprietors, who proved to be a very intellectual man, a 
student. She wanted to convert him to Christianity. She 
undertook to prove to him that there was but one Bible in the 
world and that he would certainly go to perdition if he was 
not converted to her idea of what religion ought to be. But 
after a long conversation with the gentleman, she did not 
seem to make much headway. He tried to tell her that the 
different books in the world were written from different 
standpoints, and that he looked upon bibles much as he did 
upon literature—studied them, compared them, found a great 
deal of good and a great deal of help; but it did not seem to 
him that any one book contained the whole of the infinite 
truth and life and intelligence. Finally in despair she said, 
‘Well, won’t it do any good to send any missionaries ?” 

‘*Why, yes, my dear madam, I think it might do the mis- 
sionaries good.” (Applause. ) 

Now we have had some friends come from that other coun- 
try to us, and while I do not know that they came to be mis- 
sionaries, they certainly have done us a great deal of good. 
(Applause.) And we have found that we must re-translate 
or re-define our word ‘‘heathen” if we shall still call them 
heathen. We have begun to realize that very possibly we 
have not been reading the history of the world aright. There 
was another man who sat under the Ferris wheel, making 
little paper flowers. He told me one day that he learned to 
make them during his childhood and when he wanted to come 
to this country to attend the World’s Fair, he had no money, 
so he thought, «*Now I will make paper flowers while I am 
there and make a little money; perhaps that will help me.” 
So he made paper flowefs every day and wrote his autographs 
and sold them, and I think he made considerable money. One 
day a woman came to convert him to Christianity. He hap- 
pened to be a Mohammedan. She labored with him a long 
time. Finally he said to her, ‘*My dear madam, you like 
apple pie; I like lemon pie; it is all pie! (Laughter.) You 
are a Christian, lam Mohammedan; itis all religion.” There 
was her lesson in comparative religion. I do not know how 
much of it she was able to take home with her. 
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One day, walking through the Java Village—where, of 
course, most of the people were Mohammedans, I asked 
someone if there were any of their gods there, the ones they 
once worshipped, if they had brought any of them with them. 
“Yes,” was the reply, ‘‘down in that enclosure there is one, 
but he is not in use just now.” So it has seemed to me a 
great many times that in our intercourse with each other we 
have ceased to have in use the principle that usually dominates 
the God-idea. It has occurred to me sometimes that our real 
unity was very much like our natural language. We are in 
this world, and language in some way was discovered, and 
men began to talk to each other, and now they are talking 
to each other in a great many languages. I remember when 
I was a little girl there were a great many Germans living 
about the little town where I lived, and they used to drive by 
my grandmother’s and I used to hear them talking very loudly 
as they drove by. So when we children were playing to- 
gether, we used to play German. Of course we did not un- 
derstand German, and so we always said, ‘‘Jabber jabber 
jabber,” and we talked to each other and thought we were 
speaking German, I suppose of course the Germans under- 
stood us—why, certainly. We didn’t understand the German 
language, that was a very funny language, but everybody 
understood our language. I remember afterwards a German 
girl was-telling me that she and her playmates used to play 
‘‘American,” and they used to talk to each other in ‘‘Ameri- 
can.” I said, ‘‘play talk American! How did you play talk 
it?” ‘Well, we said, ‘Jabber jabber jabber.’ ” Well it was 
a revelation tes me. I supposed everybody understood 
“‘American.” So it is with our religion very often; we play 
other people’s religion and jabber, and then we suppose that 
they can understand ours perfectly, and that if they do not 
take ours the moment we tell them exactly what it is, there is 
something the matter with them—they are peculiar, you 
know, and it is very strange that they do not understand us. 

Now it seems to me that the underlying thought, the under- 
lying principle of religion, the real tendency and meaning of 
it, is all here. But we try to unite in a very strange way— 
like the little girl whose teacher read in school the poem of 
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“The Old Oaken Bucket.” ‘*Now,” she said, ‘‘I want each 
one of you children to take a piece of paper and mark out in 
diagram just what your conception is of the poem that I have 
just been reading to you.” When one of the little girls 
handed in her paper, there was a large ring,a circle, then here 
was a dot and there another and there another. The teacher 
called the little girl to her and said, ‘‘I can’t really under- 
stand what you mean. Did you understand what I said?” 
She understood, yes—to make a picture as it was in her mind 
of this poem that had been read to her. ‘*Well, but what is 
that ring?” ‘*Why, that is the well.” ‘Well, but what is 
that dot?” +**That is the old oaken bucket.” ‘*What is that 
dot?” ‘*That is the iron-bound bucket.” ‘*What is the other 
one?” **That is the moss-covered bucket.” ‘*And what is 
this dot?” ‘*That is the bucket that hung in the well that 
my infancy knew.” All one bucket, you see, but simply 
named with different names. So it occurs to me sometimes 
that when we make our diagram, we put a dot here and another 
dot here and another dot here, and we name them by different 
names and do not know for one moment that it is one Father 
and one religion and one bucket that takes up for each of us 
the true water of life. And so of our languages. If my 
friend writes to me in the German language and I do not 
understand German, I cannot interpret him. It is not his 
fault, perhaps it is not my fault. We do not understand 
each other. And so with each specific religion ; it may not be 
possible for us to interpret it, each one of us in our own lan- 
guage, but there is a common language, there are signs of 
love, signs of tenderness, there is the attractiveness of one 
human being towards another, as the magnet attracts iron 
chips. There is the power by which we single out people in 
this world and feel that we knew them when we were on earth 
before, we have always known them, do not need to be intro- 
duced There is the power of natural speech, the power by 
which we read one another, by which we know whether there 
has been suffering, whether they have known the struggles 
of the world, or whether there has simply been an _ inac- 
tivity by which they do not know what life means. And so 
we understand each other when we are not able to speak one 


? . 
another’s language. 
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During the World’s Fair it was one of my greatest delights 
to go through the Midway Plaisance, not to look at those 
people as so much freight and curiosity, as somebody said, 
but as human beings. Though I could not speak a word of 
their language, yet I remember standing near one of the 
buildings one night and talking with a woman. She was tell- 
ing how long it was since I had been there to talk with her 
before. A mother stood by me with a baby in her arms and 
looking as though she was glad to see me, ‘and [I knew 
afterwards why she was glad to see me—simply because I 
had talked to the baby. The baby did not understand what 
I said, neither did the mother, but I liked the baby and the 
baby and the mother liked me, that is all. And so I found 
all through the Midway Plaisance people that liked me and 
people that I liked, though we could not speak one word of 
one another’s language. One of the most pathetic instances 
of this nature during the World’s Fair, and at the same time 
an amusing one, occurred upon my going into the enclosure 
where the Bedouins kept their horses, when a man came up 
to me and said, ‘‘Sit down, sit down.” I didn’t want to sit 
down, but he continued to urge me. He did not seem to be 
rude, but only displayed an insistence that I sit down in that 
chair. Finally a gentleman came who could speak his lan- 
guage and mine, and after speaking with the Bedouin he 
turned torme with the explanation, ‘*Why, he likes you, and 
he has adopted you as his mother.” Now of course there was 
the funny side of it, but there was the pathetic side of it also. 
There was the side of unknown loneliness, of a hunger for 
the old home, of*the something that was drawing him back to 
the people of that other country. 

One night, as I was talking to a gentleman in one of the 
buildings, a little girl Game and stood by us and kept jerking 
his arm. I thought she was angry at something. But finally 
after speaking with her, he interpreted what this little girl was 
trying to say to me—‘‘ You look like my mother.” Now I 
might not like to look exactly like a Turkish woman—lI don’t 
know that that one was particularly handsome; but after all 
there was a side to that, too, that was pathetic. Her mother 
was beautiful to her, and if there was anything about me that 
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in any way had touched that girl’s love, I was glad of it. 
Now I speak of this because one cannot talk about such things 
except out of personal experience, and I simply mention it as 
illustrating the fact that underlying it all is this language by 
which we all understand one another. In our way of life we 
have interpreted it in different ways; we have adopted differ- 
ent spoken words and different written characters—just as 
this man here (the stenographer) uses signs that I could not 
read for the life of me and it does not seem to me that he can 
ever read them, but very likely he has taken down here the 
things that we have said, even though we have not said what 
we did try to say. So the signs, the symbols, the rites, the 
ceremonies, all these things are different each from the other. 
And when that Shinto priest, as I said to the young people 
yesterday morning, came to us at the Parliament of Religions 
and through his interpreter told us all those strange rites and 
ceremonies, of the mountains where the gods were born and 
of the one eternal and everlasting God back of them all, those 
rites and ceremonies were strange to us, but we found in the 
end that through them all and through his service and his 
consecration he had come to that one idea of brotherhood. 
He pleaded with us for international peace, and in some way 
we seemed to have climbed the height of his own Fusi Yama, 
and we could hear the angels sing as the story is told that 
they sang over Bethlehem, of ‘* Peace on earth, good will to 
man.” Out of his strange religion he evolved the idea of love 
to God and love to man, and was pleading with us for a divine 
love each for the other. So Ido not care now whether it is 
the Shinto priest, or the Buddhist, or the Brahmin, or what- 
ever it is,—he has his language and he speaks the same eter- 
nal truth. And if in some way by that eternal truth which is 
common to all of us we can touch each other, we shall be 
lifted up, and the eternal spirit of God will not be satistied 
until we all realize that we are His children. (Applause). 


Tue CHarrMan :—It is with very great regret that I have 
to announce that two of the speakers who were on our printed 
program are unable to be with us tonight—Miss Baldwin of 
Cambridge and Dr. Rainsford of New York. Another speaker 
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whom we all would wish to hear is here with us, but on ac- 
count of having— 


Rev. Ipa C. Hurtin :—He says he will speak. 


THe CHAIRMAN :—Rabbi Fleischer, who felt at the begin- 
ning of this meeting that he was physically unable to speak, 
has, on account of the eloquence which you have heard and 
the contagious spirit of this meeting, so far recovered his 
health that Miss Hultin says he will speak. (Applause.) I 
hope there are none here so rationalistic as to say that the age 
of miracles has passed, because Rabbi Fleischer assured me 
that it was absolutely impossible for him to speak this evening» 
and I had a most graceful speech of apology to give. But I 
know that we shall all be delighted in Rabbi Fleischer’s recoy- 
ery and his willingness to speak. I hesitate a little about intro- 
ducing him, because I remember at the last meeting that he 
objected to being introduced as a Jew, as he stands as a rep- 
resentative of universal religion. I hesitate because I do not 
see how I can get around it, as the Jews were the first and 
greatest advocates of universal religion in all the world. I 
think he will allow me to introduce him as a representative of 
the ‘‘Jerusalem that is above, that is free, that is the mother 
of us all.” (Applause. ) 


- 


REMARKS OF RABBI CHARLES FLEISCHER. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen:—They say that 
when the old wai’ horse smells the powder and hears fife and 
drum, the old war spirit enters into him again and he is ready 
for the fray. I have heard the eloquence of my predecessors 
on the floor and I have been spurred on by that to enter the 
arena of thought, and of talk, too. And it is mainly because 
I have a word that I want to say which has been put into my 
mouth, which I feel ought to be said, and perhaps might not 
be said, that I am on my feet to say it. I speak tonight for 
an idea that has long moved me and which yet has been put 
into my mouth tonight by a friend near me. I speak as the 
‘‘prophet” of that idea, then. 
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There is an old story of Phillips Brooks,—that good, genial, 
warm-hearted, universally-spirited man, that intensely human 
being,—which I want to tell in connection with the idea that 
I intend to present. It was in the time when it was very 
fashionable for little boys to ring doorbells and then run 
away ‘‘for all they were worth.” Now that we have intro- 
duced electric buttons and the boys cannot hear the result of 
their ringing, and it is not worth while ‘pushing the button” 
because there is no ‘‘rest” that follows,—that habit has gone 
much out of style. But, in the time of Phillips Brooks, the 
little boys did amuse themselves in that way. It happened, one 
day, as he was walking along, that he saw a little fellow trying 
very hard to reach a doorbell very much above him, and in a 
spirit of helpfulness characteristic of him, he asked the little 
boy: ‘‘Can’t [help you?” ‘-Why, yes,” he said, ‘‘won’t you 
ring that bell for me?” ‘‘Yes, certainly,” 
rang the bell. Then the boy said, ‘*Now, Mister, we must 
run like hell!” (Laughter.) Phillips Brooks appreciated 


and the minister 


the joke. 
Rey. Iba C. Hurtin :—‘‘Did he run?” (Laughter. ) 
Raspr Fierscuer :—‘‘Indeed he didn’t!” 


My friends: The Social Question of these days is that 
‘‘bell” which we ministers ought to pull to call the attention 
of the public again to the work of the church and to its in- 
terest in human affairs. And if some daring minister would 
startle his fellow preachers or his congregants by pulling that 
bell, he need not tell them, as the little boy did Phillips 
Brooks, ‘“‘Now. Mister/we must run like hell!” Well might 
he say, well might you say to him and to all religionists that 
take hold of the Social Question, as did Warren to his men 


on Bunker Hill :— 


“Stand! The ground’s your own, my braves.” 


This ground of the social question does belong to the church, 
Its interest in the world 7s a human interest. Its work is to 
be a human work for human beings, for bringing about the 
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kingdom of God here on earth. Why do the masses not come 
to the churches? Why do the laboring people hiss at the 
very name of the church, as one of our speakers tonight has 
told us and as I myself have already experienced? Why do 
they feel so out of sympathy with the church and with re- 
ligion? Why must church and religion continually plead and 
apologize for themselves? It is because the masses feel that 
the church has not that deep human interest that it ought to 
have, that it does not help them solve their real human 
problems. 

Now then, it seems to me, that the Free Religious Associ- 
ation, standing outside that ground that holds the conven- 
tional church preachers and the conventional religionists, 
having no such affiliations as would make it impossible for 
them to take hold of this work, having no such ties as would 
make them liable to trial for heresy if they undertook so 
human a work in the name of God, might well make this 
work its own. The Free Religious Association might make 
this great social work its special effort for another year. In 
the year past it has called our attention to the beauties and 
the value of the Oriental religions, and it has been a revela- 
tion and an inspiration to all of us that have participated in the 
work done over in Cambridge under the able leadership of the 
gentleman at my right, Dr. Lewis G. Janes. (Applause. ) 
I propose now that the Free Religious Association, either 
through the agency of the Cambridge Conferences or through 
some other and independent means, should, in some wise, 
teach the masses that the religionists, that the church, i. e., 
organized religgon, is in sympathy with this complex social. 
movement which seeks the betterment of human conditions, I 
propose that, through lectures, conferences and meetings of 
various kinds, the Free Religious Association make this ques- 
tion its own, bring the best minds and the best hearts to bear 
upon this question, get the representatives of all the different 
religious denominations together on one platform, discussing 
these questions which surely are common to them all, and 
thus, perhaps, make some contribution toward the solution of 
this social question that is today pressing upon us. 

We talked this morning, and some of us very eloquently 
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about the sympathy of religions. There %s great sympathy 
among us, at least on those questions that are not in dispute. 
Theologically, we rummage among our relics, pick out here 
and there a curio that each of us seems to have in his posses- 
sion, and, comparing these little relics one. with the other, we 
are delighted when we find, each of us, little bits out of our 
own theological shop that we happen to share with others. 
But we need not rummage among these antiques and these 
curios ; we might take hold of one of the live questions of 
today that also appertain to all of us and expend some of our 
sympathy in co-operating toward the solution of so live, so 
useful a topic as this vast social problem. 

I commend, then, Mr. Chairman, to the serious considera- 
tion of this gathering, and, perhaps, as a hint that may be 
taken by the directors of the Association and especially by 
the leaders of the work in Cambridge, the great social prob- 
lems that are pressing upon us. The taking up of such a work 
as this will, L believe, give the Free Religious Association a 
new claim upon the respect and allegiance of the religious 
leaders of America, will make the Free Religious Association 
leaders again in another movement that will in time influence 
all the different religious denominations. During the past gen- 
eration, the cause of liberalism received an impetus from mere 
existence and surely from the work of this Association which is 
incalculable. The study of the social question also can receive 
similar impetus from this Association’s introducing its consid- 
eration among all the denominations of this country, such as 
no other influence could cause to be given to this vast problem. 

It was just this word, Mr. Chairman, for which I ‘‘resur- 
rected” myself, and I am glad to have expended upon it 
whatever little of surpl{S energy I acquired from listening to 
the eloquence of the speakers that preceded me. I hope that 
the word thus weakly spoken may not have been spoken in 
vain. I thank you for your kind attention. (Applause). 


Tne CrHarrMan :—Several years ago, after a Christmas 
service in our church, my little girl came home and asked me, 
‘*What kind of tar are kings made of!” It seemed a curious 
question to me. I thought she had mixed up her Sunday 
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School lesson with some Uncle Remus story about the ‘Tar 
Baby.” I said I didn’t know that kings were made of tar, 
and she said, ‘*Oh, yes, I remember what we sang— 

‘¢ We three kings of Orien tar. ” 
(Laughter.) I suppose that a great many people before the 
Parliament of Religions in America had about as vague ideas 
about the Orient as my little girl had about ‘Orient are.” We 
have learned a great deal, I think, from these visitors who 
have come to us and who have been speaking in all parts of 
our land. They have not converted us to any very great de- 
gree, I suppose, to the peculiar ideas of the Orient, any more 
than our missionaries have been able to convert their people 
to the peculiar thoughts of the West. But they have brought 
us a new respect for mankind and a new sense of the antiqui- 
ty and the grandeur of the old faiths of Asia. And I think 
that even among those of the greatest and of the narrowest 
missionary zeal there is more likely to be a little sense of the 
absurdity of the fervent missionary hymn which has given to 
so many people their only idea about Ceylon—that it is a land— 

‘‘Where every prospect pleases, 

And only man is vile.” 
( Laughter. ) 

I think if Mr. Dharmapala has done nothing more in Amer- 
ica he has certainly done away with that peculiar conception. 
While he leaves us with our old ideas about the scenery, he 
gives us some new ideas about humanity. And I know we 
shall all be delighted to hear a man who at that great Parlia- 
ment of Religions was the centre of so much interest and so 
much admiration—Mr. Dharmapala. (Applause. ) 


REMARKS OF THE ANAGARIKA, H. DHARMAPALA. 


Beloved Brethren :—I think the very angels rejoice today 
in seeing the sweet spirit that prevails here. Jam sure many 
a time when the angels look down upon this sin-burdened 
world they do weep, because they do find so much discord. 
But today I am sure they are rejoicing with us because every 
one here assembled rejoices at the beautiful, tender spirit of 
harmony that prevails here. 
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It was in 1890, when I left home, and I told my mother, ‘<I 
am going to India; I want to go and see that beautiful place, 
Buddha- Gaya, where the great teacher of compassion attained 
supreme enlightenment.” And my dear mother asked me, 
‘‘How long are you going to be away?’ ‘Well,” I said, 
‘conly two weeks; not more.” ‘‘All right, I will give you 
that amount of leave, no more.” And I left her. And since 
that time I have been all these seven years travelling all over 
the world. I am glad that I was born in Ceylon. It is the 
spirit of the great Master that gave me the inspiration to go all 
over the world without any of the trammels and shackles of 
theology, of dogmatism and other mysticisms. I went to 
India, once the land of Buddha, where there is today not one 
Buddhist. I went alone into that land dear to me. Buddha 
said 2,400 years ago, ‘*Beloved disciples, [am free; you are 
free ; go abroad, lead the holy life, proclaim to the world a 
life of holiness; but beware that you conquer hatred by love, 
beware that you have in you righteousness, see that you have 
in you charity, beware that you have truth ; go, and conquer.” 
And I went seven years ago alone to India, to that hallowed 
spot, so beautiful, with all its imperishable associations, and 
yet neglected—and not one Buddhist to be found. And I 
said to myself, ‘*I am alone here; I will see that the place is 
again restored to the Buddhists.” An impossibility it was at 
the time. For seven hundred years no Buddhists had been 
there to do anything of that kind. But I said, ‘*Now I will 
see that this place is réstored.” And I remained away from 
my mother, from my father—and seven days’ journey it was 
to go again to Ceylon—and without friends, I said to myself, 
“Truth is my weapon, .xighteousness is my weapon, love is 
my weapon, charity is my weapon. I will remain here and 
see if I can restore this place.” And, my brothers, it took 
me five years, and I am glad to announce that after five years 
of hard struggle I won the battle and restored the spot, in 
spite of the opposition of hundreds of Brahman priests backed 
up by the influence of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, I tri-. 
umphed simply by that power of the spirit of love, truth and 
righteousness. And after 700 years I hoisted the flag of 
peace in the year 1896, in the month of May—for the first 
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time after 700 years. I proclaimed again to the Indian people 
the beautiful doctrines of their teacher Gautama Buddha, And 
after having conquered that place and having restored that 
spot, ‘*Now,” I said to myself, ‘‘I will go to that land of free- 
dom, that beautiful land where a beautiful people who are so 
kind, so cordial and so tender live.” And I came, my 
brothers, to you, last year, on the sixteenth of September. 
And I assure you, since the day I first touched this sacred soil 
—to me it is sacred—I have not spent one minute that to me 
was not useful. Every minute, every hour, since the six- 
teenth of September has been full of the dearest associations. 
Everywhere I have been charmed with the associations that I 
have experienced, and immense indeed is the happiness that I 
have enjoyed. And Iam glad I am here today. 

It was Max Muller, that dear veteran Orientalist, who 
brought the East and West together. That man gave the 
key to open the mysteries of the science of language. He 
brought for the first time to the Western people the Sanskrit 
words Deva Pitar as the equivalents of ‘‘Jupiter.” The sci- 
ence of philology brought these words together, and the 
human family was bound by the tie of love. And so just 
when I was eating my food here it came to my mind to find 
the derivation of the word ‘*America.” Invoking the laws of 
phonetics, and the principles of philology, I find two Sanskrit 
words, Amara, ‘the immortal, the undying,” and Hka, ‘‘one.” 
So at last we have found for ‘‘America” a Sanskrit basis— 
«The immortal one.” And again, it is so pleasant to be here 
in Boston. And Boston also has a Buddhist meaning—Zo, 
wisdom and Stan, place; Boston, ‘place of wisdom.” 
(Laughter. ) 

And so I am glad to be here in this immortal land and in 
this place of wisdom. “I am here, and I am free, because I 
have no theology, no mysticism, no supernaturalism and no 
dogma. I have enjoyed the hospitality of the Mohammedan, 
I have associated with the Brahmin, and I am here with you 
in this land, dear to me, next to India, and I am here enjoy- 
ing the hospitality, the cordial affection and the tender asso- 
ciations and the elevating atmosphere. And on behalf of the 
475,000,000 of Buddhists—and for the last 2,480. years there 
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have been Buddhists—I thank you and bring to you their 
blessing and their peace ; and I now bless you, my brothers, 
in the name of Buddha who preached the doctrine of compas- 
sion. (Applause). 

THe CrarrmMan :—We have heard from the messenger of 
Buddhism, and now I will ask one who stands to represent 
the old religion of India to speak to us—the Swami Sarada- 
nanda. (Applause. ) 


REMARKS OF THE SWAMI SARADANANDA. 


Sisters and Brothers :—I am glad to find today that after so 
many hundreds of years St. Peter is admitting heathen into 
the kingdom of heaven. I found out that last summer at 
Greenacre—where I had a chance to see the work that has 
been started by my sister who sits here at my left (Miss 
Sarah J. Farnier,) and then again today in this Free Religious 
Association. 

I have not much to say—only a few words. In India, 
when I first heard the representation of Christianity from 
some missionaries, I had this idea impressed upon me—that 
if any religion was narrow to the very backbone, it was 
Christianity, as I had been brought up from. my early child- 
hood in the broad and tolerant teaching of tlie Hindu religion 
that every religion is true and that God incarnates Himself 
whenever there is a necessity in society ; as it is said in the 
Bhagavad Gita, ‘“‘When religion goes down and irreligion 
prevails, I take human form and establish religion and moral- 
ity again.” But after atime I had the good fortune to read 
a book which all of you know and which was written by one 
I read ‘*Uncle 


of your famous writers—I mean Mrs. Stowe 
Tom’s Cabin,” and I was much impressed with the beautiful 
Christian life that Mrs. Stowe painted in that book. I thought 
natiirally that I would find in the daily life of the Christians 
the same charity, the same compassion, the same love of God, 
the same purity and toleration. I thought perhaps the mis- 
sionaries who go over to India would at least advance and ex- 
tend such sympathy towards the people of India. But on 
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the contrary I found that even the native Christians com- 
plained that they were not looked upon on an equal basis. 
And so my ideas were shocked. But thanks to Mrs. Stowe, 
I went on reading the Bible. I would go to the fountain 
head. I thought, the Hindu believes in a Divine incarnation, 
and so does the Christian; why cannot they come together? 
Why cannot they be united? Why should they be so narrow 
that they cannot embrace one another in sympathy and tol- 
eration? I read the Bible, not as a literature, but in the true 
religious spirit. In it I found the same teachings, which are 
taught by the author of the Bhagavad Gita, the Divine Krish- 
na, which have been sung in the old Vedic hymns, the most 
ancient literature which the world possesses. I found that 
there was an underlying current running through Christianity, 
through Hinduism, through all the religions, else they could 
not have produced such men who attract our admiration, our 
sympathy, to whatever nation or religion they may belong. 
But it was not until I met a man who had carried these prin- 
ciples of Hinduism into his own life and, without a single ray 
of light from Western science and Western religion, who, by 
the force of purity, by the force of innocence, had raised him- 
self to that highest stage where he felt his unity, his identity 
with the Deity, who veritied in his own life the truth that if 
a man is pure and if he longs after God, God is kind enough 
to reveal Himself before him, that I thoroughly grasped the 
fact that all religions are true. Through the preachings of 
that man, the universal toleration which he practised and 
showed every day towards all sects, all religions, I learned 
the true meaning of universal toleration and sympathy towards 
all other religions. I found from his life that what is written 
in the Bible, in the Koran, in the Hindus’ Vedas, that they 
all speak the same thing—that religion is a perfect science, 
and the goal of all religions is one. So this life changed my 
view of religion and helped me to understand and read be- 
tween the lines. I find that every religion is perfect, that 
every religion is a way to attain to that Deity—call him God, 
or Absolute, or Atman, or Brahma, or by a thousand other 
different names—and that same Deity, who is the infinite 
ocean of light and love, is through and through this creation. 
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‘In Him we live and move and have our being,” as it is 
written in the Bible; and to reach that Deity every religion 
shows us the way. To all there will come a period when they 
will feel identity with the Deity, when they will feel their 
oneness with the Father in Heaven, as Jesus preached. The 
Hindu looks upon that preaching of Jesus not as an exclu- 
sive property belonging to one man—neither did Jesus say so, 
else he would not have said in the sermon on the Mount, ‘*Be 
ye therefore perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect.” If 
that were impossible, he would not have told us to become 
perfect. The Hindu takes his word literally, and he finds 
that the literal meaning coincides and is in perfect agreement 
with what the Vedas say, is in perfect agreement with what 
the author of the Bhagavad Gita, the Divine Krishna, says, 
that every one is a divine incarnation: and man in his real 
nature is nothing else but that ocean of knowledge and_ bliss. 
Now this is the one thing that is common to every religion, 
and therefore F look upon every religion as a science. Re- 
ligion is not groping in the dark to find out something new— 
that is a mistake. If you can believe that with regard to any 
religion, you can believe that with regard to all other relig- 
ions. Every religion has found out that ocean of knowledge 
and bliss; every religion has found out the way to arrive at 
that truth, found out how to show men the way to arrive at 
that unity with the Father in Heaven. And: therefore each 
religion is perfect; each religion is but a way to lead towards 
that divine. And on this belief the Hindu bases his universal 
toleration towards all religions. It is said that Buddhism has 
died out in India. But if you ask any honest Hindu there, 
you will find that he belieyes Buddha to be a divine incarna- 
tion. The only point in which he differs from the Buddhist 
is that he is not ready to acknowledge Buddha as the Savior, 
but he acknowledges Buddha as one of the saviors. He ac- 
knowledges Christ as one of the saviors. He acknowledges 
Krishna as one of the saviors. He acknowledges this, that 
God takes human form whenever there is necessity, and draws 
humanity out of the slough of sin and immorality, gives that 
impulse to society which carries society along for thousands 
of years; and then again in the course of time, when irre- 
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ligion and vice come to society, again He takes the human 
form and gives another impulse and brings society back to- 
wards the goal; and on this rock the Hindu raises his build- 
ing of toleration. 


(oe 


Tue Crarrman :—I am sorry that the time has arrived for 
us to adjourn the meeting. I have a number of names on my 
list of persons whom we would like to hear, and I am going 
to ask you to exercise your imagination. Iam going to ask 
you to imagine that you have heard a most convincing and 
eloquent exposition of Zoroastrianism from our friend, Mr. 
Cola, and some beautiful and tender words from Miss Farmer 
in regard to her work at Greenacre, (applause), some elo- 
quent words from Mr. Guthrie, and I know some admirable 
all of whom 


good sense from our friend, Mr. Frothingham, 
you will consider to have addressed you. At this hour you 
will agree with Keats, that 

‘‘ Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard are sweeter.” 


These unheard melodies I hope, will linger in your minds 
along with the heard melodies of this evening. In conclusion 
of this, our festival, I wish to say that I feel that the work 
and the mission of the Free Religious Association cannot be 
considered to be over; that year by year it must be an in- 
creasing delight to increasing numbers to meet together and 
testify to the fellowship of religion and testify to those unities 
underlying all. And it is with the best wishes for you all 
and for this Association that we close this meeting at this 


hour, (Applause). 


Mr. Jenancmier D, Cora :—One word, ladies and gentle- 
men. I cannot help breaking the rule of our Chairman because 
for what I desire to express is too full in my heart, and I am 
sure it is also full in the hearts of my brethren from India. I 
cannot let this our first public opportunity go by, my friends, 
without acknowledging publicly and I hope through you to 
the citizens of Boston and also to the rest of this country, on 
behalf of our people our deep sense of gratitude for your kind 
assistance and contributions that you have given so generously 
toward the Indian famine fund started in Boston in spite of 
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the numerous additional calls on your charity by Armenia, 
Greece and Cuba of late. I wanted to say this, and I hope 
the Chairman will pardon me for having broken the rule. 
There are exceptions to every rule, and I must make this an 
exception. There is one more thing I want to say. I want 
our thanks also to go forth from this public meeting to the 
citizens of Hartford, and I hope our friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Kimball, will take our thanks to them for having been the 
first to start a subscription for the India famine fund. They 
were the first in the New England States to start such a fund, 
and I had a letter the other day saying that about $1,800 had 
been sent and more is still to follow. Our bankers here in 
Boston, Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co., have already sent 
$1,000, and they are going to send more. I thank you again, 
and I hope you will carry the message of our thanks far be- 
yond this city. (Applause). 
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